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OCCURRENCES. 



Tenth Sunday after Trinity. [Week begins. 

Croydon, Keropton Park, and Ripon Races. Canterbury Cricket 
Brighton Races. 
Brighton Races. 

Lewes and Northleach Races. 

Lewes Races. 

Eleventh Sunday after Trinity. Deauville Races. 

Redcar, Chelmsford, and Kempton Park Races. 

Dog Days end. Chesterfield Horse Show. 

Paisley and Windsor Races. Grouse Shooting begins. 

Windsor Races. M.C.C. v. Gentlemen of Sussex, at Brighton. 

Deauville Races. 

Twelfth Sunday after Trinity. 

Egham and Stockton Races. [LordV. 

Egham and Stockton Races. M.C.C. v. North Middlesex, at 
Stockton and Oxford Races. 
Oxford and Alexandra Park Races. Blackcock Shooting begins. 

Thirteenth Sunday after Trinity. 

M.C.C. V, Edgbaston Club, at Lord's. 

York Races. [Lord's. 

York and Canterbury Races. M.C.C. v. Leicestershire, at 

York and Dover Races. 

Scarborough and Four Oaks Park Birmingham Races. 

Fourteenth Sunday after Trinity. 

Weymouth Races. M.C.C. v. South Wales Club, at Lord's. 

Warwick Races. 
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Sale of Horses and Carriages at Aldridge's every Wednesday 

and Saturday. 



BAILY'S MONTHLY MAGAZINE 



Of 



SPORTS AND PASTIMES, 



MAJOR STAPYLTON. 

Few race-goers but who know the face which our artist has so 
faithfully limned on the opposite page, and know, too, the pretty 
racing colours associated with Major btapylton's name. Of an old 
Yorkshire family, long settled in the county of many acres, Major 
Stapylton, who was born in 1831, ^ adopted the profession of arms/ 
as old writers used to say, and was educated at Sandhurst, whence 
he got his commission in the 2nd D. G. without purchase. He 
volunteered for the depot at Scutari, saw some fighting in the 
Crimea, served through the Indian mutiny, and was mentioned in 
despatches. A gallant soldier, and with talents for command, * Baily# 
readers are more interested in his career since he turned his sword 
into a ploughshare and devoted himself to agriculture, and reclaimed 
and planted largely on his estates at Wass and Myton. 

More especially are they interested in the triumphs and doings of 
the * violet body and straw sleeves.' Major Stapylton cannot com- 
plain of a lack of fortune's favours on the Turf, for though only 
keeping a few horses, he has had some good ones among them. 
Sundeelah was a very good horse indeed. By Jeremy Diddler — 
Madeleine, he was an undoubted stayer and a great taker of Queen's 
Plates in the North of England. As a five-year-old he won the Lincoln 
Autumn Handicap, beating Beeswing, to whom he was giving 32 lbs., 
by a head, after a splendid race. Syrian, a son of Mentmore and 
Princess, was another good horse, who, after winning several races 
as a two-year-old, proved himself a dangerous customer over a mile, 
for he won the Newport Cup at Shrewsbury in 1872, and in '73 
and '74 took the Great Shropshire Handicap, winning both times 
easily, and on both occasions starting at a igood price, though, as his 
owner never bets, this did not much anect him. Other horses 
owned by Major Stapylton were Fairwind, who won the Cumber- 
land Plate in 67, and the Great Ebor the following year, though 
on that occasion he was the property of Mr. J. Parlcer -, Speranza, 
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Sword Knot, Sign Manual, Salamis, &c. He trains with Hum- 
phreys, at Lambourne. 

Major Scapyhon is a first-rate whip and a member of the C. C, 
though we have not seen him this season on the box. He married, 
in 1 065, a daughter of the late M. Victor de Royer ; and he has 
twice contested the borough of Thirsk, being defeated on the first 
occasion by only one vote. In politics he is a moderate Liberal ; 
in social lire he is a kind host and a firm friend. 



* OMNE EXIT IN FUMO.' 

It were devoutly to be desired, in the interests of abstract justice no 
less than those of public satisfaction and information, that the recent 
inquiry instituted by the Stewards (or their deputies) of the Epsom 
Summer Meeting of 1880, for the purpose of deciding the important 
question of the identity of the Derby winner, should have been permitted 
to be placed upon record after the fashion of trials in an ordinary court 
of law. Writing as we do in anticipation of this last week in July's 
^ Racing Calendar,* it is impossible to forecast the contents of that 
publication, and to predict how much of the proceedings of the late 
inquiry will be permitted to transpire in the broadsheet of Burlington 
Street; but inasmuch as the presence of reporters for the sporting 
and ordinary press was requested and refused, we are not hopeful of 
being able to analyse the evidence upon which the three ^ assessors ' 
made their final award. The Jockey Club is accustomed to carry 
on the business of turf legislation with closed doors, so that their 
proceedings remain a sealed book ; and in the case now under notice 
the Stewards or their deputies, acting presumably with delegated 
powers, have decided to follow strictly the precedents of the august 
assemblage of which they are members, and to carry on their 
deliberations in camerd. W ithout attempting to impugn the general 
right of their present course of action, we may be permitted to 
question its policy in this particular instance; and it would have 
been a gracious as well as a reasonable concession on their part to 
break through the Median law for once, and to put the public in 
possession of the details of evidence upon which their final judgment 
was founded. As it is, we are only vouchsafed the bare result of the 
recent inquiry, and know absolutely nothing concerning the merits 
of the case, except from what has leaked out here and there, and 
this from sources not so thoroughly reliable as to satisfy our craving 
for a complete and authentic purview of the whole case. No doubt 
justice has been done, and that in the strictest and most impartial 
manner, for which the constitution of the tribunal was in itself a 
^ material guarantee ;' but public interest has been so intense in the 
case, that the desire to know more must not hastily be ascribed to 
mere motives of morbid curiosity, but rather to a legitimate aspiration 
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for further insigbt into the minutis of evidence. It is on these 
grounds, therefore, that we found our plea for 'further information/ 
which we trust may be forthcoming in due time, even if the ' Racing 
' Calendar,* (due contemporaneously with the appearance of ' Baily's 
' Magaaine,') contains nothine more than the usual meagre reports of 
doings at the Turf Council; which might be induced to strain 
a point for once, if only for the sake of contradicting by anticipation 
the canards^ innuendos, and insinuations certain to arise in connection 
with the proceedings of a secret tribunal. We are safe in the 
assertion that never did a more extraordinary case occupy public 
attention ; and we can find nothing quite on all-fours with the 
^ Bend Or difficulty,' the absence of any idea of fraud being intended 
placing it quite outside the category of such painful scandals as that 
which convulsed the sporting world in the days of Goody Levy and 
Running Rein. To the outside public, indeed, or rather those k^ 
among them who know and care little about racing, the case might 
not have presented so remarkable an aspect ; but when we come to 
regard it by the light of common sense and every-day experience, it is 
then that the monstrous absurdity of the alleged substitution of one 
horse for another strikes us in all its force, and we are inclined to 
wonder at the credulity of those who lent so ready an ear to the 
preposterous insinuation. Never was there a wilder tale told of fairy 
changelings, nor of the substitution of the base born for the richtful 
heir ; even the monstrous imposition of the ' Claimant ' himself sumost 
assumes an aspect of credibility when placed side by side with the 
statements which gave rise to the recent inquiry and decision of the 
triumvirate of Epsom stewards, Messrs. Brewer and Blanton no doubt 
entirely overlooked the extravagant nature of their claims to have the 
question investigated in the magnitude of the issues involved. Each 
in his separate calling, as trainer and bookmaker, occupies an exception- 
ally prominent and responsible position in racing circles ; and this was 
no case of obscure adventurers going in for the main chance, with 
everything to gain and nothing to lose, but the advised and deliberate 
action of individuals to whom nothing could be more injurious or 
distasteful than the bare idea of being mixed up in any conspiracy, 
the consequences of which would be weil-nigh intolerable to contem- 
plate. The information, therefore, upon which, under high legal 
advice, they proceeded to act, must have been of such a nature as to 
compel them to have all matters in connection with Bend Or 
thoroughly sifted ; and we can fully sympathise with men in their 
position, ariven to adopt a course of action which must in any case 
be an odious and thankless undertaking, yet having the onus of 
proof cast upon them, and bound to submit the issue to a court of 
law or to the arWrament of the Jockey Club, its nominees or dele- 
gates. In deciding to accept the decision of Lord Calthorpe, Mr. 
W. G. Craven, and Mr. Lowther, they acted, without doubt, wisely 
and well ; for not only was a public scandal avoided, many inevitable 
heartburnings and much ill-feeling obviated, and untold-of trouble 
and expense barred ; but endless complications which must have 
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arisen from the law's delay were finally discounted, and the course 
of racing was permitted to flow on smoothly, without the incubus 
of uncertainty brooding over coming events, and taking off the keen 
edge of enjoyment from impending encounters. 

We have characterised the Bend Or * difficulty/ or * scare ' — call 
it what you will — as absurd and monstrous, and far above the 
flights even of fairy-tale reciters, or the potent imaginations of the 
* Claimant's * supporters. Never was there a case in which the ante- 
cedent improbabilities were greater, not only of the alleged transac- 
tion of ringing the changes having taken place, but of the possibility 
of proving the same ; while the absence of all motive was a ' clincher ' 
to the faintest assumption of fraud, which, it is only &ir to say, was 
never hinted at from first to last in discussing the probabilities of this 
cause cHibre, But putting on one side what must be considered, 
if common report speaks true, tainted evidence, to which we may 
make further allusion later on, how is it possible to imagine the case 
of an owner, his master of the horse, and others constantly engaged 
in watching the progress of foals from their birth upwards, mistaking 
one for another, or failing to recognise them after they had been 
separated from their dams, and relegated to the hands of the trainer ? 
The shepherd knows every individual sheep in his flock, under cir- 
cumstances far more confusing and puzzling than the distinguishing 
of one foal from another; and it is next to impossible for a mistake 
to be made, except by the merest tyro or the rankest ignoramus, in 
respect of the produce of this or that mare, even granting that mar- 
vellous likenesses do exist, in point of shape, make, colour, and style, 
among juvenile occupants of the same paddock. In the case of 
Bend Or and Tadcaster, however, we have none of this astounding 
similarity, for two animals more widely diflFering in every attribute 
of the racehorse could hardly be imagined, their shade of chesnut not 
being even the same ; while in general characteristics they exhibit 
such a divergence as even a novice in the study of horseflesh would 
not only notice at once, but probably bear in mind hereafter. 

Bend Or is essentially a horse of character, and so remarkable in 
many of his most prominent points, that it is difficult to conceive the 
means by which he could have got ^ mixed up ' in anybody's mind 
with any other foal or yearling in the same paddocks. We have 
seen more than one winner of the Derby lacking in the essentials of 
distinction above the common herd, animals likely to be passed over 
again and again without attracting special notice from casuals among 
the crowd ; but with the Duke of Westminster's colt it is widely 
diflFerent, and he is so ^ good to know ' by his many peculiarities of 
marking and conformation that, once seen, his image certainhr could 
not fade from the retina of an ordinary observer, to say nothing of 
those closely connected with him since he first saw the light — men 
of observation, of experience, of knowledge in (horseflesh, certain to 
be specially interested in their own belbngings, and constantly 
taking stocic of their young hopefuls with an eye to the qualifications 
of each for his destination in racing life. And yet we are asked to 
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believe, in all sober seriousness, that Bend Or was subsequently 
mistaken for Tadcaster, and this without provoking comment or 
remark from individuals who from time to time had anxiously 
watched their growth and progress, and who could not fail to carry 
them in their eye during the short period of their sojourn at Kew- 
market, on the occasion of their transferrence from which place to 
Russley the substitution is stated to have been effected. Was there ever 
such a cock-and-bull story as this likely to obtain credence, especially 
when we come to consider, as we must now do, as lightly and deli- 
cately as possible, the evidence upon which such a preposterous 
assumption was founded, and all the surroundings of the case as pro- 
mulgated by the stud-groom and those associated with him in the 
adminbtration of the Eaton Hall stud 7 Let us put on one side for a 
moment the fact that Arnold and his fellows stood in the somewhat 
awkward and ungracious position of discharged servants, and proceed to 
assess the value of the evidence as stated to be contained in the £laton 
Hall stud-book, of which we have heard so much. We have a pretty 
extensive acquaintance among the fraternity of breeders, but in the 
course of frequent visits paid to most of their studs, we have never 
been favoured with the sight of, or been made aware of the existence 
of, any such register as that which appears to have exercised the 
mind of Sir Henry Hawkins to the extent of eliciting from him a 
very decided opinion as to its value as evidence. It is cur- 
rently reported that mistakes were glaringly apparent throughout 
the so-called ^stud-book/ and we cannot help regarding with a 
certain degree of suspicion the very existence of such an unwonted 
addition to the repertoire of a stud-groom, who has generally plenty 
of work on his hands without the additional responsibility of register- 
ing the markings of foals as they come into the world. Another 
difficulty which very suggestively presents itself, is that the idea of 
mistaken identity seems never to have been't entertained during last 
season, when Bend Or was carrying all before him, and when 
minute descriptions of the horse were published on more than one 
occasion by the ^ special commissioners ' of the sporting presS| which 
would naturally be perused with interest by the staff of grooms and 
helpers, upon whose very testimony proceedings were instituted by 
those naturally anxious to clear up a mystery, through the solution of 
which they might receive materi^ benefit. But it is useless to dis- 
guise the &ct that the almost universal feeling against the probabilities 
of the case, as propounded by Arnold and his witnesses, was intensified 
by the positions held by them of discharged .servants ; by which means 
a manifestly unsavoury complexion was imported into afFairs, which is 
to be regretted as much for the sake of those who gave evidence 
on that behalf as for the sake of those compelled, by the exigencies 
of the situation, to avail themselves of tainted sources of testimony. 
Whether any further action is contemplated by the Duke of West- 
minster with a view of probing the matter still deeper^ and of 
ascertaining the origin of the so-called ' scare,' it must be left fbr 
the future to show \ but we trust that it may be otherwise ordered. 
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and that, the ends of justice having been manifestly achieved, the 
obscure characters in the turf drama recently enacted may be 
permitted to make their exit, if not with dignity, at any rate 
without additional contumely and reproach. There are always on 
the alert enemies of the turf, ready to catch at and take up any 
handle, however trivial, which they may turn to the disadvantage of 
those in any way connected with racing ; and we have no wish to 
see the game played into their hands by means of revelations which, 
however sensational, may not after all suffice to place the saddle on 
the right horse, or to identify the actual offenders. The decision of 
the Epsom Stewards, founded as it apparently is on common sense 
and justice, cannot fail to commend itself to the judgment of the 
sporting world at large ; and the precedent may not be useless in 
directing the attention of those interested in the breeding of horses 
for racing purposes to more certain means of identification of their 
produce than at present exist. This is far too wide and complex a 
question to be attempted to be discussed here ; but it may form the 
subject of an article at some future time, should action in this 
direction ever be taken by our turf legislature. Thus it may be 
that some good is likely to ensue from a stirring up of the question, 
even though it be clothed in such unpleasant shape as that recently 
presented to us by the ^ Bend Or difficulty.' 

Amphion. 



BIRDS AND BEASTS OF SPORT. 

NO. VII. — GROUSE. 

DsAR Baily, — I don't know how other men, who occasionally 
handle the pen, feel, when they begin an article for a magazine or 
newspaper, but speaking for mjrself; it has to be confessed that at 
times I am somewhat at a loss to find a good start. One literary 
counsellor, to whom I have appealed, says to me : ^ Just sit down 
^ and begin, the matter will be sure to come, that is,* he judiciously 
adds, ^ provided you have matter^ if, then, you know your subject, 
^ just begin and trust to fate to shape your paper for you.' That 
course I know is followed by some good writers, and it is a plan 
I acknowledge to have more than once followed myself with tolerable 
success ; but with regard to the bird of 'the 12th,' I feel more than 
usually anxious to produce a good and readable article well filled 
with useful, and, above all, correct information. My difficulty is not 
that I have not enough of matter — ^seeing that I have more than I 
shall be able to use — but rather how to say what I have to say 
within fdAT limits, for there is at all times so much to tell about 
grouse and the moors that it becomes very difficult on occasion to 
restrain one's pen, and prevent it from galloping over too great a 
sur&ce of paper at a speed far too fast for proper observation and 
reflection. 
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On this point I can adduce, by way of illustration, a graphic little 
lecture by a man to whom it was at all times a delight to listen — 

* Christopher North.' * Don't be in too much hurry/ said that well- 
known writer one day on the street to five or six of his students — 
he was Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh, 
where, of course, the great writer of * Blackwood * was known as 
Professor John Wilson—' This I understand is your first year at the 
^ grouse moors ; well, don't be in too much of a hurry, my lads ; by 
' the providence of God and in the fulness of time you will see many 
^ a year come round, and may, providing you like the sport, have 
^ joyous days upon the heather season after season. Do not, there- 
^ fore, I pray you, convert what should prove a period of pastime 
^ into a month of toil. Remember, it is not shooting by quantity 
' merely that constitutes sport. Follow the bird with loving tender- 
' ness ; do not shoot down your grouse in a spirit of revenge, as you 
^ would a wild cat or a devouring wolf, keep ever in mind that there 
^ will be a long procession of to-morrows. Be temperate in the use 
^ of your powers, and leave a few birds for those who will be your 
^ successors on the heather. Should you kill five or six brace a day 
' it will be good enough.* Look about you in the intervals, drink 
' deep of the sights and sounds of nature, but mind you imbibe with 
' a spirit of reverence and a feeling of awe ; around you there is 
^ design and life ; turn over yonder stone, there is a world beneath 
^ it ! Examine minutely the purling brook, the highland rill, it, too, 
' terms with life ; in vonder birchen grove sing the feathered 
^ songsters ; see the antlers appearing on the sky-line of the distant 
^ hill^ lo, in a moment the red deer has passed from our view ! 
' Note the moving speck high in the heavens : it is the '' proud bird of 
^ ^^ the sun," the lordly eagle making for his nest in the distant moun- 
^ tain. Gentlemen, there is nothing; more delightful in the pursuit of 
^ grouse than the leisure it secures for thinking and for looking around 
' and learning. The keeper (and his ghillie as well) is probably 

* enough a character worth the trouble of studying ; he may entrance 
^ you during the hour of luncheon by narrating some wonderfully weird 
^ old legend or ghostly story of second sight ; he will perhaps read 
' the clouds as they float along over the distant mountain-tops gilded 
^ on their edges by a glint of sunshine, and foretell from their fan- 

* tastic and ever-changing shapes some lines of your future destiny. 
^ I confess myself to not a few such experiences. Ivan or Donald 
^ may not be scholars as you are, not learned in logic, ignorant of 

* ' Five or six braae a day !' Nowadays that would be thought nothing of; 
unless a man kills his fifty or sixty birds he is set down as a failure ; but we all 
live faster now than we did in the days when John Wilson filled the chair of 
Moral Philosophy in the old college of Edinburgh. And yet there were not 
awanting persons in those days who said Christopher North was among the 
£istest of the fsist ; but forty years ago men shot, not for the markets but for 
pleasure, and the good professor did not foresee what grouse-shooting was coming 
to, namely, ten days of hard work with thirty or forty brace a day, instead of 
thirty days, as in the olden time, with modest bags of from eight to a score of 
birds. 
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what Reid or Hamilton or Brown has been able to make plain to 
vouy but both Donald and Ivan have a world of acquired know- 
ledge. Donald, with the rudest possible machinery, will lure the 
speckled trout from its liquid home with an ease and a precision 
that the best upholstered town angler could never hope to compete 
with, while Ivan will find you at ten minutes' notice a grouse or a 
blackcock with unerring instinct. Give him but a single glance ac 
the heavens in the early morning, and Donald will foretell the next 
twelve hours' weather, just as if he had the makine or ordering of 
it. Remember, gentlemen, that on the moors there are other 
things than grouse ; shoot by all means, but study, too, pry into 
the secrets of nature, and look around you with your mind's eye 
attuned to the scene. Above all, do not kill all your birds in one 
season ! ' 

There was a delightful touch of irony, or at all events a saupgon 
of sarcasm, in the last hint, but I give it as it fell from Christopher 
North's own lips, although at the moment he was not in his 
sporting-jacket. The fact is, he delivered himself as I have 
endeavoured to report, near to the spot where now in Edinburgh, in 
Prince's Street Garden, stands his bronzed image. He was on his 
way from the university to Blackwoods Saloon, sit 4< George's 
Street, probably to announce to old ^ Ebony,' as Blaclcwood was 
called by his contributors, his next subject for an article in ^ Maga,' 
and at the foot of the mound gave the advices just quoted, and 
which I repeat by way of oiFering them aS a sort of moral to my 
opening remarks. 1 have written df the grouse and the grouse 
moors in the pages of ' Baily ' before to-day, but, with prescience 
of what was to come, 1 did not exhaust the subject, remembering 
that other years might be in store for us, and other I2tbs fated to 
dawn on our sportsmen; I have therefore a shot or two in my 
locker yet. Many a year has elapsed since the man with the 
leonine countenance discoursed on these and similar topics; but 
North himself and the men of the period — the men of mark, at 
least — who in those good old times used to parade Prince's Street, 
and lay down the law to their friends and followers, are most of 
them gathered to their fathers : Jeffrey, Cockburn, Robert Chambers, 
Dr. Chalmers, De Quincy, the opium-eater ; that lean student John 
Hill Burton, now the historian of his country ; William Murray, 
the comedian; Sir William Allan, the painter; George Harvey, 
John Gibson, Lockhart, the critic; Lord ^ Peter,' advocate and 
judge ; Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe, the antiquary ; Tait, the radical 
— all, all are gone, ahd ft tieVir nxt bf men M^ Wfllk the streets of 
the modern Athens. 

Having got thus iar, 1 may claim, t think, that t have overcothe 
the difficulty of beginning for the present month, although it may 
perhaps be objected thit I hare not begun exactly at the teginning. 
The truth is« I had originally planned to commencii the preseiit 
article with a slight criticism of the learned paper on Grouse, 
which appears in the current volume of the new edition of the 
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' Encyclopaedia Britannica/ a work which is undoubtedly, taking it 
all in all, the greatest of the kind that has yet appeared. The article 
in question is by Professor Newton, and although written in a most 
learned spirit^ it is certainly not written from a sportsman's point of 
view. As a matter of fact, the learned gentleman prelects more on 
the word grouse, than the bird grouse. What I always want first 
of all to know about anv animal of sport — and 1 believe there are 
many like me in such desire — is, at what age it becomes reproductive, 
and at what rate it is able to multiply and replenish its kind ? But 
the writer of this article in the * Britannica,' like many other writers 
on kindred subjects, does not condescend on such particulars, although 
the knowledge of them is so essential to the economy of sport, as all 
persons fated to rent grouse moors well know. 1 have never yet 
found any one who is able to speak with real authority on the points 
to which I have alluded. I have asked before now in these pages, 
that gentlemen should confer on such topics ; I make no doubt the 
Editor will find room for half-a-dozen letters (descriptive or specu- 
lative) on the economy of the moors, and more especially relating to 
that part of the subject upon which I have asked information, 
namely, how many nests a given stretch of heather will carry ; how 
many birds will mature, and what percentage of these may be safely 
shot, with the certainty of leaving a breeding stock sufficient to 
carry on the population. As to the range of the bird, the Professor 
tells us, ^ The red grouse is found on moors from Monmouthshire 
^ and Derbyshire nbrthward, to the Orkneys, as well as in most of 
'the Hebrides. It likewise inhabits similar situations throughout 
* Wales and Ireland, but it does not naturally occur beyond the limits 
'of the British Islands, and is the only species among birds peculiar 
' to them.* The word ^ species ' may in this case be used advisedly 
(since the red grouse invariably ^ breeds true,' it admits of an easy 
diagnosis, and it has a [definite geographical range). ' Scarcely any 
'zoologist who looks further into the matter, can doubt of its 
'common origin with the willow grouse {Lagoptis albus)' &c. 
No one can take objection to these details ; I only wish they had 
been extended in the direction I have indicated. 

What 1 can tell of * the bird of sport * from personal knowledge 
is fitted in some degree to fill up the void in the * Encyclopaedia ' 
article. Grouse begin to come together about the end of March, a 
little earlier or a little later, according as the season is mild or 
rigorous. During a warm spring-time, all the birds and beasts of 
the fields and the forests awake, as it were, to life and the duties of 
recuperation, a full fortnight earlier than when the spring is a late 
one. I have seen in my day, on a Galloway moor, a nest of five 
eggs before the loth of April ! As a sort of rule, however, the end of 
that month has passed, and May is on us before many nests are seen, 
and in some Seasons the close of that month has been reached before 
the shepherds were able to report that the heather was likely to be 
at all populous. Opinions differ as to the average number of eggs 
deposited by the hen ; but whilst many diiFerent figures have been 
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named as the average, I may put it at seven ; we occasionally hear 
of nests containing nine, eleven, and thirteen eggs, but there are 
many more with from four to seven, although I am not prepared to 
deny that as many as thirteen eggs have been now and again counted 
in one nest. But the great question with me has always rather 
been, what is the average number of birds that arrive at maturity 
ks food for the gun, and how many of these will be left, after an 
active and successful shooting season of from five to nine weeks, to 
repeat the story of their birth ? The grouse has a hundred enemies 
ever on the watch to suck the eggs, kill and eat the old birds, or devour 
the young ones in wholesale quantities. Watch yonder old carrion 
crow and two of his black friends ; seethem ever and anon swooping 
down on that little stretch of heather ; it is a &vourite breeding- 
place of the grouse ; there will be ten or twelve nests hidden in it, 
and these old egg-suckers know it well. Push on to the advan- 
tageous station they have selected for their work, and what do we 
see ? A wreck of shells : they will probably have devoured sixty- 
eggs, these three black crows, since they took up that coign of 
vantage. Then there falls upon the tender young ones, as soon as 
they are hatched, the active weasel, the voracious rat, and the sly 
mountam fox \ then the smaller birds of prey swoop down upon 
the grouse family with powerful wing, and assuredly rise with a 
young bird fast in the grip of their cruel talons. These enemies, 
each and all of them, keep up day by day a never-ceasing warfare, 
the impelling power being ^ the sacred rage ' — hunger ! I am sure I 
am well within the mark in estimating that forty per cent, of eggs 
and young pay tribute to their ever-devouring hosts of enemies in 
the breeding season. There are, it appears, birds and beasts quite 
as well able to appreciate a suck at the backbone of the grouse 
as the epicure of the genus homo — the weasel, in particular, has a 
most pronounced taste for young and tender birds, and in the course 
of a few seasons a score of weasels will eat many a hundred birds. 
It is a curious fact in the life of the animal, that in the course of 
about twenty hours after the young are hatched, both old and young 
set o(F from their nest, and never seek that home again ; and 
they travel far and quickly, these little birds. I know of a case 
where two tender birds, which were identified by deformed legs, 
had travelled nearlv eleven miles in the course of three days and 
two nights. I call the very little ones * runners ;' in a few weeks 
they may become ' cheepers, but as a rule they do not fly so quickly 
as some sportsmen think. Curiously enough, there is always a per- 
centage of the birds of a nest that come to maturity quicker than 
their brothers and sisters, generally two out of every seven. I must 
say of the parent grouse that they are very attentive, and watch 
over their young with assiduous care \ it has occurred to me, how- 
ever, that the * father grouse ' is the better parent of the two ; my 
observations, at any rate, have led me to believe that the bircls 
sheltered and nursed by the cock come quickest to maturity, which 
may perhaps result from the fact that the male bird seldom takes it 
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in hand to look after more than three of the brood, if it prove a 
large one ; he also acts as superintendent of madame and the rest of 
the family ; in the truest sense he is ^ cock of the walk,' giving the 
daily marching orders and heading the little army, the mother grouse 
acting as whipper-in. When danger threatens, he is the one to 
provide a hiding-place, or the ways and means of escape, and many a 
time and oft a bold cock-grouse has valiantly fought and conquered 
a carrion crow in search of prey. It must be understood, in making 
these statements, that I speak for myself alone. I do not wish to 
become sponsor to any general deduction from the facts I have given ; 
it would be curious, however, if what I have stated be a general 
rule, namely, that the chicks nursed and guarded especially by the 
cock become the strongest birds of the family. 

There is a point in the life economy of grouse about which I 
have never been able to thoroughly satisfy myself; it is whether or 
not the male or the female bird is the most numerous. * Oh, the 
^ cocks assuredly predominate/ said one person whom I consulted 
on the subject ; ' the hens,' said another gentleman, ' are as two to 
one ;' whilst, as if to confound confusion, an old shepherd, who had 
lived on the moors all his life, said that the sexes were as nearly as 
possible equal, which is pretty much my own opinion; but as 
showing how such matters escape observation, I may mention that 
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would likely have noticed the fact. Very probably he would, and, 
his not doing so, leads me to think that the sexes are pretty evenly 
balanced at pairing time. One other point in grouse life has always 
interested me, — if both parents are shot, while the brood is of tender 
age, do the young ones die ? I rather think not. There is at all 
events not wanting evidence of some cases in which mere * cheepers' 
have pulled through fy the aid of tlie two or three larger birds 
trained by the cock already alluded tOy which appear in some degree 
to supply the place of the parents. I cannot of my own knowledge 
enumerate all the different kinds of food that these birds eat. It 
is an idea with some people that they are gross feeders, and will 
devour whatever they come across, but that does not accord with my 
own experience ; they certainly are industrious ' grubbers,' while of 
this I am sure, namely, that they are never tired of eating the tender 
buds of the heather when such food is within their reach, and I have 
seen the convergence of coveys to patches of heather that, having 
been recently burned, abounded with young sprouts. That grouse will 
tend to the corn-fields and greedily feed on the grain we know. A 
pot-shooter, who had rented a bit of heather, made it into a little 
gold mine by purchasing from a farmer a score of sheaves of corn 
and setting them up on a part of his moor. Grouse came from a 
great distance, and from other shootings, to feast upon the oats, and 
were easily shot in the act of feeding ; the person referred to sent to 
his poultryman by this plan about five brace of birds for other 
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sportsmen's two, and so paid his rent and put money in his purse — 
but not, as I think, ' honestly/ 

Passing now to that part of the subject which involves our future 
prospects of spoiH I can speak with a somewhat authoritative voice, 
having been at one or two places making personal inquiry into the 
likely grouse supply of the coming season, and I am very glad to 
be able to make it known, through the pages of this magazine, that 
we shall again know a rather good year on the Scottish grouse 
moors, as there is every appearance of a plentiful stock of birds, 
likely to be strong on the wing by the time they are interviewed 
by the industrious sportsmen of the period. An excellent breeding . 
stock of healthy birds was left on the moors at the close of sport 
in 1879 ; the winter was a mild one, the spring has beeq favourable 
for hatching, and the early summer mqst have proved germane to 
the young grouse. I do not intend to go into all tqe ^ refine* 
^ ments ' of the breeding season, although that was being done 
in certain of our newspapers two months ago, when really little 
could be determined about the prospects of grouse shooters. It is 
proper that alKwho take up the pen to write upon grouse breeding 
and the condition of the moors should do so with caution, as we arp 
evidently approaching a ticklish time. As yet, however, all is 
couleur de rose. There have, however, been seen in the Highlands 
considerable signs of winter mortality. There is, of course, every 
winter ' a dying off,' of aged birds and of grouse, which have been 
left to die as the result of not being clean shot ; there is a per- 
centage of mortality indeed, as has already been hinted, all the year 
round. I shall not be so bold as to say, ofF-hand, that the extra 
mortality observed in some districts in the past winter has been due 
to ' the disease,' as I am no alarmist, and intend to be niggardly of my 
phrases on that topic. That a fly will speedily make its appear- 
ance in the ointment-pot is only too probable \ that a visitation of 
the malady which periodically affects the bird of the heather, is not 
far off, is, I fear, only in accordance with what we know of other 
seasons. History, as we are told, repeats itself, and that history will 
repeat itself on the grouse moors as in other places may be set 
down as a certainty ; therefore, let me counsel close and clean shoot* 
ing during the coming season and plenty of it. 

Coming now from the general to the particular I shall take a 
brief glance across the heather. 

In Perthshire, which is the greatest of the Scottish grouse counties, 
there is a most promising appearance of sport, as some of those who 
have been watching the progress of events tell me that not only are 
there more coveys than usual, but that, as a rule, there are many 
more birds in each covey \ but the fact is, I have been told similar 
tales so often that I accept such statements with the proverbial 
grain of salt. On the moors of Rannoch there are undoubtedly 
some very fine displays of birds — birds already strong on the wing, 
plenty of coveys here of seven and eight, and even ten, to the covey. 
On all the Perthshire stretches of heather, grouse are undoubtedly 
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abundant, although I have heard rather bad news of the great 
Dalnaspidal range of shootings, which are said not to be quite so 
full of birds this year as in one or two preceding seasons. In 
Auchterardcr district, where so many good bags are usually made 
in the first days of sport, there will this season be no falling ofF — 
eight birds to the covey as regards this district is not an exaggeration. 
On the Ochils there is a &ir look-out for sportsmen ; but on one 
moor on the Kinross side of the hills, birds will this season be a 
good deal less plentiful than they were last year. Going farther 
nonh to Deeside and Donside in Aberdeenshire, I hear a repetition 
of the same favourable circumstances. * There will be grand sport 
^ in Cromar this time,' said one of my informants ; ^ there was no 




»nly a few barren birds so far as I know.' Another person 
well ' up ' in the condition of the grouse, and who has been out 
with a dog, assures me there are five birds for every three that were 
in the heather a year ago, which seems too good news to be true. 
From Ban^hire, Morayshire, and the county of Caithness, there is 
similar good news ; in hct, there is, if we may believe even half of 
what is said, but one tale to tell the length and breadth of Scotland, 
and it is, ^ there is an abundant supply of grouse almost ready for 
^ the gun.' On this head I may say a concluding word or two. 
That the grouse will be ready for the sportsmen in some districts 
long before it is legal to shoot them is already quite certain. 
Last year the birds were not ripe till a fortnight after the * 12th,' 
this season it may be set down as certain that shooting might begin 
on the 1st of August instead of the day which is * nominate in the 
^bond.' It is of course right, so long as there is a time for the 
beginning and ending of sport fixed by law, that that time should be 
rigorously adhered to, but to those persons who give attention to 
the subject, it has long been apparent that 'St. Grouse' might 
be made a movable festival. It would have been cruel last year 
to have shot the raw birds in many shootings on ^the I2ch,' 
although it was legal to do so -, this season it would be an advantage 
if shooting were allowed to commence on the ist of August. By 
the time our wearied ledslators] are able to don their shooting- 
jackets, birds will be wild on the wing. 

The Hares and Rabbits Bill. — As all interested in country 
spons are aware, a bill has been introduced in Parliament to confer 
upon tenant farmers an inalienable right to the ground game — in 
other words, to allow the tenantry to shoot hares and rabbits on their 
farms at discretion. I have no wish to enter into the matter at any 
length, nor have I any desire to treat it as a political topic ; it is as a 
matter affecting the interests of sportsmen that I refer to it. I am 
of opinion that if the bill in its present shape becomes an Act of 
Parliament, it will make a speedy ending of the hare. The rabbit 
I am not so much concerned about, as it will doubtless be found 
profitable to cultivate these animals on special farms rented for the 
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purpose, but the hare I suspect will be so effectually killed down in 
a few years as to become one of our extinct species. That will 
be a pitiful circumstance, as we have, in my opinion, no finer sport 
than coursing. Farmers, however, will be sure to fall foul of the 
hare, because it brings a big price, and as they say proves very 
destructive to their crops. Probably before this. matter is finally 
settled by the legislature our farmers will find out that they are not 
to get such a benefit as they expect. I view the case in this light : 
a farmer says — ' I pay six hundred a year for my land, and the hares 
' and rabbits destroy crop to the value of three hundred.' Granted, 
and, if the destruction ceases by the hares and rabbits being killed off, 
will not the landlord raise the rent by a corresponding ngure ? If 
the tenant could aflbrd six hundred a year and stand other three 
hundred from damage from hares and raobits, it is clear enough that 
his rent is nine hundred a year, and what will follow when the 
tenant acquires his tTtalienable right to the ground game is equally 
clear — the whole sum will be exacted 'as money, instead of, as now, 
money and kind. 



MASTERS OF HOUNDS. 

There are few more important persons in a county than the 
masters of foxhounds, and it is not too much to say that they can 
materially influence its prosperity or the reverse, in these days of 
much travel, when each winter hundreds move from London and 
the large towns to hunting boxes and hotels to enjoy the chase ; and 
where they go to in a great measure depends on the masters of 
hounds ; for an unpopular or inefficient one will soon disgust them 
with even the best country, and the stream of wealth which had flowed 
into it, will in that case be turned into some other channel ; whereas 
when a popular master has a good country, it is almost impossible 
to estimate the amount of money which he causes to be spent in it. 
' Scrutator/ in his ' Practical Lessons on Hunting and Sporting,' has 
divided masters of foxhounds into three classes, the independent, 
the partly dependent, and the wholly dependent, and we need not 
say that the former class has become exceeding scarce in the 
present day. It is not only in their means and influences, however, 
that masters difier, but in their manners also, and in this as much 
as Members of Parliament or any pther class, which is only natural, 
as they are composed of equally varied materials, and as they have 
been, and still are a numerous body, amongst them are to be found 
good, bad, and indifferent. 

Having now hunted for many years, from north to south and 
east to west, we propose to sketch some of the different types of 
masters we have met, not so much talcing individuals, as different 
classes. ^ Scrutator ' says, ^ There is, perhaps, no such person in the 
< present generation as a thoroughly independent master of fox- 
* hounds } for few, if any, of our largest landed proprietors possess 
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' sufficient property of their own to hunt four days a week without 
^ trespassing upon lands not belonging to them.' This is quite true ; 
and, moreover, the influence is in a great measure gone which enabled 
them formerly to roam where they liked over a whole county, and 
hunt pretty much when and where they pleased without consulting 
the convenience of anyone ; for where a man keeps hounds at his 
whole and sole expense, he always now so far consults the wishes 
of those in the country he hunts over as to make special appoint- 
ments week by week, which are religiously kept, and his freedom 
of action is in a measure gone as soon as cub-hunting is over. 

There are many motives in the present day which induce men 
to become masters of hounds, besides real love of the thing, hence 
we see such frequent changes. With some we know it is a real 
love of hounds and hunting ; while others take a country with the 
view of getting their own hunting for nothing ; and a few even go 
further than this, and want not only their hunting free, but to make 
something out of it as well, and end the season with a little bit in 
their hand. Others, again, take hounds from ambition or vanity, 
to gain a standing in society, marry their daughters, or make them- 
selves of consequence and importance. In fact, the motives of men 
who take hounds are as various as their own characters. With all 
these have we met during our career ; for as we have just said, not 
only do different motives prompt them, but various are the sorts of 
men who seek the position of masters of hounds in the present day. 
Now, masters as a body are very different from those of forty or 
fifty years ago, and differ quite as much as the slang specimens who 
are the patrons of the Turf in the present day, from the respectable 
old racegper who was a sportsman and a gentleman, bred his own 
hones, and liked to meet his neighbours in friendly rivalry for the 
Gold Cup, or some such trophy, and moreover, kept a good sire 
for the use of his tenants. Save and except a few like the 
Duke of Rutland, the Duke of Beaufort, the Duke of Grafton, 
Lord Macclesfield, Sir Watkin Wynn, Mr. George Lane Fox, 
Mr. T. C. Garth, Mr. Hargreaves, &c., we have no masters of 
the class of Sir John Cope, who kept hounds from 1816 to 1850 i 
John Warde, who was an M.F.H. for upwards of fifty years, and 
during that time hunted the Pytchley, New Forest, Craven, and 
other countries ; Mr. John Truman Villebois, who kept the H.H. 
^t his own expense from 1805 to 1837 ; or his brother, Mr. 
Frederick Villebois, of Benham Park, who had the Craven from 
1833 un^^i ^1^ death in 1851, when he left 1500/., his horses, saddles, 
&c., to the Craven country ; Mr. Charles Barnett, of Stratton Park, 
who was master of the Cambridgeshire from 1829 to 1867; Mr. 
J* J. Farquharson, who hunted the East Dorset country over half a 
century ; Mr. Conyers, who held Essex for forty years, and his 
neighbour Mr. N. rarry, recently deceased, who presided over the 
destinies of the Puckeridge from 1838 to 1875 ; that fine huntsman 
and horseman. Captain Percv Williams, who was as good in silk as 
in scarlet, and carried the Rufford horn from 1841 to 1861 ; Mr. 
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George Foljambe, who was master of the Grove for over twenty 
years. Going northward, the celebrated Mr. Ralph Lambton of 
Merton House, who was at the head of the Durham from X793 
until he was succeeded by Mr. Williamson (Billy Williamson) in 
1837; or Lord Wemyss, then Lord Elcho, who hunted a great 
part of Northumberland and Berwickshire for many years, and of 
whom it was said he was the best huntsman, the best shot, and the 
best salmon -fisher in Scotland, and who, when past the turn of the 
day, as we may say, could walk down two gamekeepers, and used to 
give old Wattie Jamieson some rare sweatings when he was partridge- 
shooting over the East Lothian estate. These are names that will 
for ever adorn the page of hunting history. They were all gentlemen 
of position and influence, and all sportsmen ; not a man amongst 
them undertook the office of master of hounds save for real love of 
the sport All had a deep insight into its nature, and understood 
what hunting should be — and, moreover, would carry it out. They 
were all hound men, though not all hard riders, and in every way 
qualified for the office they undertook. The last twenty-five years 
has, however, made a great change in the class of men who under- 
take the management of hounds. In the present day, nearly any 
one with plenty of money in his pocket can be either a Memoer of 
Parliament or a master of foxhounds ; indeed, money seems to be 
the chief qualification for either post, although it would be by no 
means difficult to point to instances were impudence has been made 
to answer its place, and plenty of bluster and swagger have made up 
for bare pouches. As a rule, the tenure of office is now short, and, 
in comparison with those old heroes of whom we have spoken 
above, even the longest reigns are of small duration. How often do 
we see a man take a country, and then, after a short and inglorious 
term of office, retire into the obscurity from which he so suddenly 
emerged ? — for one instance, Mr. Marsh, alias Walker, who had the 
Vine in 1858. The reason of this is, no doubt, that they find the post 
is not quite such a bed of roses as they imagined ; or, finding them- 
selves totally unfitted for the duty they have undertaken without due 
consideration, retire, for a master of hounds has a very[difficult game to 
play. He must, of course, be courteous to every one, more especially 
to all landowners and covert proprietors ; neither should we counsel 
him to follow the example of the immortal Jorrocks, and measure 
his civility by the amount of subscription paid, for assuredly that is 
not the way to increase it, although an occasional snub to those 
mean people who constantly hunt, and give nothing, is strictly per- 
missible, and to be commended rather than not. He must be 
liberal ; his hand must always be in his pocket, and, as Delme 
Ratcliffe said, have a guinea in it. A mean master of hounds can 
never be popular. Civility to all is a duty due from everybody to 
his fellow-creatures, but especially concerns a master of hounds, and 
as it costs nothing, we have been surprised at not seeing it more 
used by one or two with whom we have hunted. 
Few masters have ever been more popular amongst the farmers 
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than the late Liord Howe, who, as Lord Curzon, hunted the Ather- 
stooe country for eleven seasons. He had always a pleasant word 
of recognition for all the farmers, into whose houses he would go 
and take a cup of tea ; for he well knew that without their good will 
there would be no hunting, and a master's popularity is generally 
fairly gauged by the opinion held of him by the farmers. They are, 
as a rule, keen critics, and quickly discover the weak points in an 
incompetent one ; and no class of men, fond as they are of sport, are 
quicker to resent a slight or discourtesy shown to one of their 
number. Swearing and strong language have happily gone out of 
fashion, though it was pretty freely indulged in by some of the old 
school, Assheton Smith and Mr. Conyers being neither of them very 
particular in this respect ; but few were more powerful than the late 
Lord Giffbrdy who was no respecter of persons, and if a little put 
out with his field literally tarred everybody with the same brush ; 
there was also a well-known Sussex squire, who once told his hunts- 
man before every one, ^ that he was only fit to go about the country 
' and sell lollypops ;' though perhaps his lordship beat him there, for 
he horsewhipped one of his whips and made him walk home. We 
have also hunted with a somewhat eccentric character, who is under 
the delusion that he never swears or uses strong language at all, and 
who always begins in the mildest terms and softest tones, but 
who, if not instantly obeyed, uses the very strongest Saxon that ever 
was uttered. We were specially amused one day when, having run 
a fox across a park surrounded by a high wall, which caused every 
one to go to the park gate, which was kept locked, our master in 
the mildest of voices requested the woman at the lodge to unlock 
the gate, which she failing to do with that promptitude the excitable 

gentleman wished, made him at once burst forth : ' ■ you 

' lazy old « , why the Hades do you keep us all standing here r' 

These very energetic men, however, seldom succeed so well in 
l^eeping their field in order as those of a more placid temperament ; 
3nd as a master we know of few men who had such a happy manner 
of controlling a large and, shall we say, unruly field, as Lord Spencer, 
and his absence from the hunting field is greatly to be regretted ; for 
it is not every one who can cope with the crowds that are to be 
found at the fixture on a Pytchley Wednesday. He holds, and 
justly, that strong language is not so effective as a milder form of 
rebuke, and some of his hits are particularly happy. On one occa- 
sion his lordship's horse refused a fence out of a lane (a very unusual 
thing with him), and when he had persuaded him to go, some 
stranger came charging forty. miles an hour at the same spot, caught 
the horse on the quarter, and literally scattered his lordship over the 
next field. Most men would have poured forth a torrent of abuse 
under such circumstances ; his lordship simply picked himself up, and 
turning to the aggressor, observed: *Upon my word I am very 
^much obliged to you; did you come far to do that, sir?' On 
bother occasion we heard him administer a very neat rebuke to a 
hard-riding man at Misterton Old Gorse. A fox broke, and away 

c 2 
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went a portion of the field on his track, towards the Cotesbatch end of 
Shawell Wood, without waiting for Goodall and the pack, no doubt 
determined to get a good start, as they thought ; but his lordship 
was equal to the occasion, and when Goodall did appear on the 
outside, asked if there was another fox in the covert. * Yes, my 
' lord.' ^ Then stop them and take them back,' was the order, and 
Tom Goddard was quickly at their heads. The advanced guard not 
being able to hunt the fox longer than they could see him, without 
hounds, came straggling back, wondering why the pack had not 
come to their aid, and, if the truth must be told, looking rather 
crest&Ilen. They found Lord Spencer standing across a gateway, 

who, singling out one of the principal offenders, said, * Ah, , 

* those who ride after the fox without hounds should not be on grey 
' horses ; it renders them so conspicuous.' He was no less active in 
keeping up stragglers when going to draw a covert than in tempering 
the ardour of the first flight, and his invitations to the slow division 
to ^ gallop ' were at times most amusing, A marked contrast is he 
in eveiy way to that master of whom there was such a good picture 
some tew years ago. The scene being laid in the kennel, and the 
dramatis persona a fine young English gentleman, one of the modern 
school, and a very old-fashioned huntsman, who had learnt the rudi- 
ments of his craft in the davs when there were giants in the land, 
and The Squire, Sir Richard Sutton, Sir Bellingham Graham, Mr. 
Musters, Mr. Smith, and others of the same class, were hunting our 
best countries. The modern master said, looking over a couple of 
favourite bitches : ^ I shall draft these two hounds ; I don't like 
' them.' * Why,* replied the old huntsman ; ' those arc the very 
' two the foxes don't like neither.' 

This was matched in another kennel we know of, where the 
country was managed by a committee, one of which was a thorough 
houndsman, and had procured an old bitch from a very distant 
country for the sake of getting a strain of her blood, which was 
exceedingly valuable. Another of the committee, who was also 
acting master, but no houndsman, rode over to the kennels a few 
days afterwards, and not liking her colour, strung her up then and 
there as a useless encumbrance. 

Another type of what we may term the master of the period is 
the coping, or horse-dealing master, who converts his huntsman, or 
rather his whips, into horsebreakers, and keeps hounds as a cloak 
to his mania for horse-dealing. Of these we know now more than 
one, and well remember, about twenty years ago, one who invariably 
sent the second whip home by one o'clock, on the ground that his 
horse was much too valuable to be kept out. This was in a country 
that, save one we have had the misfortune to hunt in, was the 
worst we ever visited. This style of conducting a hunting establish- 
ment finds but little favour in the eyes of genuine sportsmen, and, 
moreover, is very unfair to the men who, certainly when they take 
situations as huntsmen or whips, do not expect to be continually 
riding raw green horses season after season. How different from 
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the old school, who very often bred their own horses, had them 
made thoroughly handy by a competent man before they were sent 
to the kennel stables, and then kept them until they were worn out, 
and ended their days in the kennel boiler, after perhaps being 
indulged for a few years with a nice paddock and nothing to do, 
until their infirmities rendered it more merciful to kill than to keep 
them. No doubt most readers of ^ Baily ' remember the staghuntinjr 
Earl of Derby's answer, when his huntsman, Jonathan GrifEn, told 
him some one was willing to give seven hundred for his celebrated 
Prosper. How many masters would emulate his example now, and 
turn away such an offer ? There are some, like Mr. Oakeley, the 
master of the Atherstone, who spare no expense in mounting their 
servants; and in these stables many of the horses are ridden indiscrimi- 
nately by Mr. and the Hon. Mrs. Oakeley, Castleman and the whips, 
as their turn comes and they happen to be wanted ; so that really and 
truly the men are as well mounted as the master. Mr. Oakeley 
breeds a great many of the horses himself, and, moreover, sets a good 
example by buying those he wants as much as possible of farmers 
in the hunt ; and we believe we are correct in saying, that at least 
one not very ardent supporter of hounds has been turned from the 
error of his ways, and converted to a love of the chase, by a good 
sale of a horse. As a contrast to this, we could name one who for 
some time has been master of a very old-established pack, who, if 
rumour is to be believed, has given as little as seven pounds for a 
servant's horse ; and it is said has no objection at all to a long frost, 
as it saves his worn-out old horses ; yet he is not a bad sportsman 
withal when he is in the right humour, and can hunt a fox as well as 
any one over a rouRh bad-scenting country, though he certainly does 
oot always care to do it when hounds are pointing for a neighbour's 
country in the afternoon and are already some distance from their 
kennels. If he has not purposely lost his fox under these circum- 
stances more than once our eyes have very much deceived us ; and 
we think he was once fain to blame his hounds for running a hare, 
rather than go on with what was undoubtedly the line of their fox. 
However, be is a jolly fellow, continues to keep every one in good 
humour with some witty remark or pungent anecdote, if he does not 
choose to show them a run, and has a happy knack of getting an 
addition to the subscription whenever he thinks it necessary, which 
is by no means seldom. 

A master of hounds should be a perfect dictator, and if a good 
sportsman, like Lord Spencer or Colonel Anstruther Thomson, he 
will have little difficulty in getting his wishes obeyed, because all 
know that he is working for the public good, and that he only im- 
poses restraint in order to enhance sport. He should prevent a covert 
being surrounded by too enthusiastic or ignorant sportsmen, and of 
course will set the example himself. Occasionally some bumptious 
ignorant man may take offence at such measures, and we have heard 
of one who was supposed to have left a country because, having 
ridden to the very point by the side of a covert the n^aster had been 
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at some pains to clear so as to allow the fox a &ir chance to break, 
he was told of it ; but such cases are very rare, as most men have 
common sense enough to see when they are really in the wrong. 
It is different, however, when the master is not a sportsman ; and 
in that case he is almost certain to have a difficulty with his field, as 
we know constantly happens to one who, before he became a master 
of houndsy appeared to consider that he had a special mission to head 
every fox, with whatever pack he unfortunately happened to go 
out with, in his futile endeavours to view them away. Since he has 
become master he has improved in that respect, but we have seen 
him going away after the fox over an open country, where the fences 
are not higher than an umbrella, without a single hound, and at the 
same time screaming ^ hold hard !' like a maniac. On another 
occasion he was half a mile ahead of the pack, with a couple of 
hounds, screaming and blowing his horn with all his might. Of 
course with such a master there is no order in the field, all are 
huntsmen or whips as seemeth good to them, and their sport is such 
as may be anticipated from this state of things. 

So far we have considered the principal types of masters to be 
found hunting countries at the present day. No doubt the change 
of circumstances in England altogether since the commencement of 
the century has induced the change too often to be found in those 
who hold what ought to be the distinguished post of M. F. H. ; that 
sport has suffered by this, as well as other alterations, no one whose 
memory runs back more than thirty odd years can doubt ; but we 
suppose we must submit to the inevitable, and make the best of 
things as they are, happy to have a few still amongst us who keep 
hounds, neither to gain social position, parliamentary influence (by- 
the-way, we know a master who was once lost by the field for a 
long time in a large woodland, when some one accidentally stumbled 
on him in the old high stuff, with his horse tied to a nut stem, 
reciting the speech he was to deliver in the House that night), to 
marry daughters (not a bad game, as we know), sell horses, live out 
of the feeding trough, as we once heard a caustic farmer express it, 
or in any other way make it a transaction of gain, but simply from 
the love of hounds and hunting, and the desire to show sport. Long 
may such as these flourish, and the sooner such men fill the places 
of the other division the better. By all means let us keep money- 
making and jobbery out of the affair ; because a man has been a 
successful tradesman, and then, tired of business, wants to improve 
his social position, is no reason that he should know how to manage 
a country, even if he is himself conceited enough to think it, as we 
have known at least one do. 

N. 
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THE MOOR AND THE LOCH.* 

A NEW edition of an old favourite, which had for vears been out of 
print, was heartily welcomed two years ago when m^ fourth edition 
appeared ; and that that edition has been so speedily exhausted is a 
sufficient testimony to the esteem in which the work is held by all 
lovers of Highland sport. 

In this edition the author has been induced, in ' deference to the 
'wishes expressed by many of his previous readers/ to give an 
account of his early life and recollections. A new chapter on the 
^ Sound of Mull ' has also been added to this edition, which has 
probably now received the finishing touch from the hands of its 
author, who is now, as he reminds his readers, rapidly approaching 
to fourscore years, and who is 'looking forward daily more and 
' more to hearing ere long amongst the deep songs of the ransomed,' 
the voice of his much-loved wife, which is How ' hushed for ever on 
'earth/ 

This book will for many years to come be regarded as a standard 
authority on deer-scalking, grouse, black-game, ptarmigan, and wild- 
fowl shooting, and fishing, on the Highland moors and on the High- 
land lochs. It abounds in hints which will prove invaluable to the 
young sportsman, and their value is perhaps enhanced by the fact 
that they are for the most part entirely original. 

It is not usual to review at any length a work which has received 
the imprimatur of the public in so confident a manner as to call for 
a fifth edition, but the following brief extracts will afford to those 
who have not previously made acquaintance with it, some sort of 
clue to the rich repast which awaits them if they make a perusal of 
most of its pages : 

* It is now/ the author says, * upwards of forty years since the secret of trapping 
flying vermin, by removing their young from the nest and using them as decoys, 
was first found out by myself and my late father's gamekeeper. ... I had 
arranged a vermin crusade with the keeper among the islands of Loch Lomond, 
and the ospreys which had just prepared their yearly nest on the ivied castle of 
Galbraith were unfortunately too tempting sport for a thoughtless youth and a 
destructive gamekeeper. My first exploit, after being concealed on the islet, 
was to shoot the female, while my ally, selecting the trustiest of his " stamps," 
fixed a sea trout found\in the eyrie on the plate, and set the trap. We then 
rowed to the adjacent twin islands, forming the " Straits " of Loch Lomond, 
where no less than four couple of vindictive carrion crows had each a nest of 
" hopefuls " within a few days of beginning their apprenticeship to the nefarious 
trade of the family. It was of no use to watch four nests for the chance of 
shooting the old crows. But a smart thought struck us, why should we not use 
the young as bmt in the circle of twigs ? Immediately the four nests were 
emptied into twig circles at the foot of their respective trees, and the traps set. 
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' On our return the same evening the poor osprey widower was fast in his 
trap, and next morning the female '' hoodie " of all four nests was in the same 
prraicament The traps were re-set, and the " he-ones " of two of the nests 
taken ; but the other pair of males had been so scared by the plight of their 
struggling mates as to allow the young ones to perish rather than venture to 
feed them. To obviate this, I have lately adopted the plan of setting two circles 
of twigs, out of sight of each other ^ and putting half the young in one circle and 
half in the other. Should an old bird be trapped, I change the young to a fresh 
circle of boughs a Uttle way off. The surviving old bird will readily come to 
the fresh-set circle, although nothing would induce it to risk itself when it saw 
its helpmate so mysteriously in grief.' — ^VoL L, pp. 378-9. 

It is satisfactory to learn that there is a marked ' nationality * 
even amongst poachers. Mr. Colquhoun says, p. 140, vol. ii. : 

' An English poacher is generally to be found among the very dregs of the 
people — a hardened, unscrupulous blackguard, who would shoot the gamekeeper 
with greater pleasure than he would a pheasant, who fears nothing but detection, 
and whose conscience would never sting him till on his deathbed. Scotch 
poachers are a different class of men. To be thieves, drunkards, and, if need be, 
murderers, is not a necessary feature in their character. And although they are 
in general not the most reputable class of society, yet many, especially in the 
Highlands, stand pretty fair with their neighbours. The cause of this difference 
is easily traced. In England the ground b far more easily preserved, and the 
keepers much better trained ; therefore no man need attempt the destruction of 
game unless he is prepared for all risks of a deadly skirmish with the watchers. 
Indeed there would be few poachers in England were it not for the abundance 
of tame game. But the temptations to netting, snaring, gunning pheasants at 
perch, or smoking them by means of brimstone, are so great, that the Toachers 
traffic with the game shops to an enormous extent.' 

If we have a crow to pluck with the author, it is to complain that 
in some instances he has very needlessly shot rare birds, and with no 
higher object than to supply specimens for his museum — an excuse, 
in our opinion, utterly inadeouate, and which is sure to bring him 
under the ban of the Rev. F. O. Morris, of Nutburnholme, and 
other loving ornithologists. 

The whole of the book is tolerablv free from Scotticisms ; still 
there are a few, and in the next eaition, which is certain to be 
speedily called for, we would suggest that a * glossary ' be appended. 
The ' get up ' of the book, like all those issuing from Messrs. Black- 
wood's establishment, is admirably chaste. 
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This is a big question as regards the animal world, and one which 
never wears out, but, on the contrary, acquires more interest the 
deeper we go into it. The minds of animals of the higher class are 
unfathomable, and I feel convinced that, just as all must have 
experienced in the business world, some good-natured action has 
often been the means of bringing about some lucrative advantage in 
after-life most unexpectedly ; so constant fiimiliar intercourse with 
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the brute creation gives one a pleasure in life which grows with 
increasing years, and if I was dying, I think I should feel more com- 
fortable if I said good-bye to my dogs. Charles Dickens was very 
fond of his dogs ; and, to my mind, there is more pathos in Hugh, 
the rough gipsy outcast, on his way to the scaffold remembering his 
dog, than in the death of little Nell, which, with many apologies to 
the ghost of Mr. Dickens, I think a murder : ' There is nothing 
^ more ; unless,' said Hugh, ^ any person has a fancy for a dog — and 
'not then unless he will use him well. . . . He'll whine at. first, 
' but he'll soon get over that. You wonder that I think about a 
^dog just now,' he added, with a kind of laugh; ^if any man 
^deserved it of me half as well, I'd think oi himJ Whytc-Melville 
said in words all that could be said about a horse in his beautiful 
song, ' The place where the old horse died ;' and some artist — ^name 
(of course) forgotten — painted a picture which was in the first left- 
hand room of the Royal Academy in 1850, 1 think, called ^ Near 
^ Home/ I wonder if any reader of ^ Baily ' has that picture ; and 
if it was engraved. In the background was an old ivy-clad church, 
and churchyard with grand old trees, and on a bench sat a venerable 
old huntsman, pulling the ears of a worn-out old hunter, and by him 
sat a very old foxhound looking up in his face. Those pictures are 
sermons for life. 

Now, reverting to animals. The best friend they ever had was 
an Irish M.P. who ruined himself, as it was said inter alia^ by fighting 
the County of Galway against Lord Gort. His name was Martin 
of Cromartin, owner of Ballynahinch, County Galway. He was 
the originator of the ' Martin Act ' for prevention of cruelty to 
animals, which, passed in 1822, has been carefully fostered and 
carried on from time to time by the Royal Society for Preventing 
Cruelty to Animals, than which no more Christian institution exists, 
for it carries out the first principles of the creation of dumb creatures, 
the condition precedent to which was that man should exercise his 
dominion over them with kindness and humanity. Aye, and men 
and women have learnt, too, that kindness and persuasion are far 
above the law in protecting dumb animals, as people like Lady 
Burdett Coutts, Lord Shaftesbury, and the writers and artists in 
such works as the ' British Workman,' ' Rah and his Friends,' and 
other dog books, not forgetting Miss Edgeworth's stories of ^ Little 
* dog Trusty ' and ' Lazy Lawrence,' in which Jem's horse Light- 
wood holds a prominent place, have taught men and boys the benefit 
of kindness. The Donkey Show alone, which was first held in 
1864 ^^ ^^ Agricultural Hall, placed Lady Burdett Coutts and 
Lord Shaftesbury on the throne of the Costermonger world, and the 
British ' moke ' thenceforward became the most popular animal 
in London and all great towns. The song, ' If I had a donkey wot 
' wouldn't go' — which was in fashion when I was a little curly-headed 
boy, working night and day to learn the multiplication table by 
heart — the prize being a pair of shoe stirrups for my donkey's pad- 
contained good sentiments too. 
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Let any one compare the status of horses, and donkeys and mules, 
to what it Was nearly forty years ago. Many of us remember the 
wretched hackney-coach horses ; the half-starved beasts in the 
small coal and coke-sellers' carts ; the persecuted donkeys, thrashed 
and bullied by gentlemen of the Bill Sykes class ; the carts drawn 
by dogs, panting, with their tongues out and eyes half out of their 
heads ; the overdriven bullocks which made Smithfield hideous by 
night, and which — according to poor Tom Hood's or Cruikshank's 
lively fancy, I forget which— caused two gentlemen who were repre- 
sented on the drop at Newgate, with ropes round their necks, as 
congratulating one another as a mad bull was charging the crowd, 
' How lucky it is, Bill, that you and I are up here.' All these 
things, thanic Heaven, are things of the past, including the gentlemen 
outside Newgate — on the drop. 

Look at the present state of things. I hope the readers of ' Baily ' 
enjoy a speaking acquaintance with horses ; if not, let them try it, 
and they will find a great deal of cheap amusement, and please the 
drivers who are kind to them. When you see the great waggon 
horses two abreast, and possibly a third ^unicorn' in fronr, go 
quietly behind the head of one of the wheelers and say, in a soft 
voice, ' And how are you, old man ? ' Round comes his honest 
face, and up go his ears, and his companion gets jealous, which is 
very charming when he is a comic horse, as many are, and puts back 
his ears and pretends to bite his friend ; and then the leader turns 
round and wants to join in, just as a fidgety country parson at a 
watering place, who is out for a holiday, is itching to preach during 
the sermon. And again, with the cab horses, when a hansom driver 
has driven you smartly up to the station, and you have paid him 
[n.b. as a makeweight to all your sins, live so as to be ready to Ace 
all the cabmen at the end of the world, for most of them are good 
fellows], it costs you nothing to pat the horse, and it pleases him ; 
and ten to one the cabman instantly fells you what a good little 
horse he is, and how he or she once ran third or fourth in some cele- 
brated race, which is often the case. Good nurses are invaluable if 
they are clever at ' baby talk,' and horse talk is a great comfort to a 
horse. There is a man whom I used to notice at the South- Western 
stables — alas ! he is gone, and I never gave him a shilling or ^ stood 
^ him a pint ;' he was great at horse talk. One morning a horse 
which he was grooming slipped his halter and ran up the yard. 
' Ah I very well, Mr. Billy, you are a gentleman to-day, are you ? 
^ You'll want your dinner presently, and I shall go for my holiday.' 
The horse really laughed at the man, who fetched another horse out 
and began cleaning him, and when he had finished the truant came 
back, and fairly tried to put his head into the halter again. So Billy 
promised, in fact, to behave better, and was cleaned, and I hope 
had his dinner. This is reason, far beyond instinct. Circus horses 
I don't much believe in, any more than in performing lions and 
tigers, who very often end by biting some one's head ofF, or walking 
abK)ut with a keeper's arm ; but I make a special reservation in favour 
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of the clown's donkey, who nods his head at the mention of the 
names of great public men, and on Quaker Bright being named 
kicks the clown in the wind ; but this I saw done in a strong Tory 
town in the good old days of England when the existence of a Deity 
was a necessary article of faith amongst English statesmen, and 
doubtless, had the circus been at Manchester, Mr. Moke's heels 
would have gone up at the mention of Lord BeaconSfield, and he 
would have nodded at Mr. Bright's name. 

And now about other horses : observe the intelligence of the 

contractors' horses, which are as colossal as the navvies are. The 

navvies call them names which would look bad in the ^ Sunday 

^ Reader ;' but there is great sympathy between the Herculean 

bipeds and the great strong horses ; they go mostly by word of 

command, and you seldom see a navvy hard with a horse, which 

moves apparently at the roughly-expressed word, and drags the 

enormous load of earth to the top of the embankment, and turns it 

on the second, and clears the truck, and runs round just in time to 

avoid his hind legs being smashed when they are ^ tipping.' Or 

look at the racehorse in a training stable under the command of an 

imp of a boy, whom he could annihilate, and probably he would 

* savage ' you or me if we went near him. It is curious to hear 

these little fellows, when a horse threatens to kick, rate him with 

his childish voice, and give him a sharp smack on his hind quarters, 

and to watch the quiet way in which the horse will let him take 

up its hind leg and wash it, and when he has done will put its 

head round and expect the little fellow to make it all up again. 

I always try to fancy what one of these lad's feelings must be when 

he sees his &vourite coming along stride by stride to the front in 

a Derby or Leger, and wonder that he does not go mad. 

Perhaps the finest draught-horses in London are those which 
occupy the medium between the carriage-horse and cart-horse, in 
the large covered tradesmen's carts, railway carts, &c., which take 
loads along at a steady trot ; and especially the dray-horses in Liver- 
pool, which draw goods up and down hill to the docks. These are 
bred to a great extent in Lincolnshire and the Midland counties, and 
very long prices they fetch. The horses look prosperous, and from 
outward appearances I should say that the whip trade, except for 
show, must have declined considerably. There is a very good 
custom at Liverpool, and I believe at some other large towns in the 
North, which is to have a procession of horses on May-day for 
prizes. And this mention of the whip brings us back to the ante- 
Martin days. In the second stage of ^ Cruelty ' Hogarth paints his 
prize villain, Tom Nero, the last of whom we see on the dissecting- 
table after execution, as a hackney-coachman, butt-ending an unfor- 
tunate horse which has fallen down whilst bringing four counsellors, 
who have clubbed their threepence apiece to ride from Thavies Inn 
to Westminster ; in which same picture a bull is tossing a boy, a 
drunken brewer is running over a child, and a drover beating a sheep 
to death. Who knows but that Hogarth was the pioneer towards 
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a system of kindness which exists now ? Policeman X of to-day 
would ' run in * all those culprits ; and things go farther, for not only 
must animals not be beaten, but if carried too closely packed, or 
sent away without proper food and water, the Royal Protection 
Society will be down on them. 

Now about dogs. For reason the sheep-dog must come No. i, 
and I think one £ct proves it, which is this — ^in the wolds of York- 
shire and other similar places where immense numbers of sheep are 
pastured, and outlying sheep get mixed, and there is a dispute about 
ownership, it is left to a jury of dogs, and the different dogs are col- 
lected and pick out their own sheep and separate them, and the 
verdict is final. The sheep-dog has a purely business mind ; in fact, 
I never saw one at play. I am sorry the old woolly sheep-dog is 
going out in favour of the coUey ; but shepherds know best, I sup- 
pose. I am afraid of coUeys, and my experience is that to the 
outward world they are treacherous. Hounds are undomesticated 
dogs, and are like a great public school ; they live together, work 
together, and have ways and manners of their own, and look down 
on the general public, though their extraordinary intelligence is 
shown by obedience to the ratmg of the huntsman if unruly, and the 
honest answer to his voice when cheered on. I perfectly believe the 
oft-told story of their wonderful sagacity, when the late Assheton 
Smith sent two or three couple of young hounds in post-chaises as a 
present to a M.F.H. in Yorkshire, to the great grief of the hunts- 
man, and some ten days after, when the hounds were running, the 
huntsman heard a well-known sound, and shouted out, ' That's 
^ Reveller, I'll swear.' And sure enough a travel-worn, half-starved 
hound was seen, and it was true that Reveller had found his way 
back from Yorkshire to Wiltshire, and joined the pack in the run ; 
and two or three more of them straggled in a day or two afterwards. 

The dog with real reason is the family dog, who always lives about 
the household. My dogs are a fair specimen of dog-sense, so I 
preach on them. My favourites now, which constitute my canine 
establishment, are a strong, shortish, broad-backed, big-headed black 
retriever, somewhat like a black bear, ' Point/ which I bred — his 
twin brother, ' Slip,' unfortunately died of distemper — and a Dandie 
Dinmont, with a dash of the otter-terrier in him, ^ Rufus,' who flew 
at me one Sunday evening at a railway station, and whom I threat- 
ened to * brain,' ror I was once badly bitten in my life, and am fearful 
of strange dogs. The dog came to me a minute or two afterwards 
and took a lively interest in a biscuit I was eating, and we made 
friends. His master, to whom I was a stranger, though he knew 
my name, seeing my wrath had cooled, apologised for his dog's bad 
manners, and said that his wife would not have a dog in the house, 
and offered him to me if I would give him a home. If any dog 
ever had a soul Rufus has. He is a favourite with the whole family, 
and has ways of his own. He sleeps in my son's bedroom, and comes 
down punctually at 8 o'clock and sits in front of the fire in winter, 
and in a particular corner of the carpet in summer, and on no con- 
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sideration will he notice any one, except to fly at the postman, until 
9 o'clock. He listens to every word which is said, and I believe writes 
sbonhand notes of his own. Soon after 9 o'clock he goes with one 
of the family across the common to the station, and is ordered to 
return home, which he pretends to do ; but if he is not watched he 
comes in another way, hides behind the advertisement boards, and at 
the last moment jumps into the guard's van and turns up at Croydon. 
He goes out at intervals and fights the grocer's dog, and comes back 
on three legs and tries to carry it ofF with a high hand, but you can 
always find out the truth by asking him if the dog with the goose- 
berry eye beat him, and if such is the case, he retires in a state of 
high mental depression if he lost, but if he won he invites you to go 
out instantly with an eye to renew the fight. Only a few weeks 
since Rufus had been set on by a large savage doe and badly bitten 
on the neck, and the dog doctor was sent for. I came home and 
found him in the doctor's hands, with his mouth tied up, and strug- 
gling hard, for dressing the wound caused him a good deal of pain, 
and the moment he saw me and I held his paw he was as patient as 
a Christian until it was all done. This must be reason. ^ Point ' is 
an outside dog, and is never allowed in the house under any circum- 
stances except on Sunday ; and on every Sunday punctually at 
2 o'clock he comes outside the conservatory and walks into my room, 
banging the furniture with his great tail, and puts his honest old head 
on my knee. I don't feed him, and he simply wants to spend the 
day with me ; and if I go out he runs and digs up a large stone some- 
where, and brings it to me in the garden, and I throw it over a high 
solid fence into the middle of a large field, sometimes, I am ashamed 
to say, when my neighbour's meadow is in grass or laid down for hay, 
and the grass is as high as my hips. The dog has to run a hundred 
and fifty yards for an opening in the hedge, and never fails to find 
that stone, though it is impossible for him to see where it fell ; but he 
always brings the same stone. Sometimes he goes to the River 
Wandle and dives down and fetches up all the old pots and kettles 
he can find and lays them in the grass. He is sitting by me now, for 
this happens to be Sunday, and I have read him the paragraph, of 
which he thoroughly approves. In fact I always read my articles to 
myself out loud, and he listens attentively. 

The love of big and fierce dogs for children is extraordinary. 
My eldest son, when a little child of a year old, was with me at a 
large country house in Ireland, in the Waterford mountains, and the 
nurse used to take him into the garden in a perambulator to sleep. 
There was a big bloodhound which never was allowed to be about 
except under control, and '^ Larry,' a little gossoon, a hanger-on 
on the estate, was generally with him, for he could manage him. 
Larry came running in, ^ Oh I Miss Mary, Miss Mary, what will I 
' do r The bloodhound has run away into the garden, and the child is 
there.' There was no cause for fear ; the noble hound was sitting be- 
hind the perambulator with his head on the child's shoulder like a 
sentinel. And very much the same thing occurred at my father's not very 
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long after, when my son was about three years old. He was utterly 
fearless of dogs, and had wandered out on his own accord, and found 
a large dog in the yard. The dog was a big Russian kind of mastiff, 
so savage that he never went out, and was only unchained at night 
to protect the yard, and no one went within reach of him by day. 
To the nurse's horror the boy was sound asleep, with his head on 
the dog, and the dog's paw round him. This was a serious matter, 
as the moment any one went near the child a set of teeth, like the 
guns of a frigate, appeared, and a most disagreeable growl was heard, 
and nothing could be done but to call to the child until he v^oke and 
came away. Poor dog ! I suppose he had a bad name and wanted a 
friend. What an old, old story that has been* in real life with many 
outcasts ! 

Now for my cats : the Deuce, a jet-black Tom, only remains. 
Beelzebub, the wickedest black Tom i ever saw, was probably killed 
by some one for bad manners, for he was a thorough blackguard, 
though friendly with me. When they were both alive, the Deuce 
always came in to dinner at seven, and Beelzebub at nine o'clock to 
tea ; and on a Sunday Beelzebub came punctually at five o'clock 
to afcernoon tea, and the Deuce came at nine o'clock to supper } 
they never came together, and were punctual to a moment, and they 
did not come from the kitchen, following a servant, but turned up 
promiscuously of their own accord. The funniest things I ever saw 
, in the cat world was when a friend of mine brought home a small 
monkey from the Brazils ; it was y^ry tame, and lived in a cage ia 
the dining-room. My then cat — of the pre-Deuce era — a she-cat 
with a kitten, came in at breakfast-time and saw the monkey ; up 
went her tail like a furze-bush, and she stood on the tips of her 
claws, her kitten doing ditto ; they backed out and fetched the stable 
cat, and the three proceeded in Indian file to interview the monkey; 
and at last the foremost cat tapped the monkey's paw, and in a 
second master Jacko nailed the cat, with his teeth meeting well in 
her paw. I think reason steps in in a case of this kind, when the 
cat went and fetched the stable cat, which had never been in the 
house before, and was, in fact, only on bowing terms with the family. 
One more word, though, about dogs. A neighbour of mine, who has 
a trout stream, is generally accompanied by his dog Moses, a large 
brown retriever, who has taken strongly to the sport. If his master 
hooks a trout he is in wild excitement whilst he is playing it, and is 
mad with glory when he lands it and takes it off the hook, and 
the dog carries the fish and puts it into the basket ; and if he plays 
the fish and happens not to land it, Moses howls and refuses to 
be comforted. 

Anyhow, whether animals have reason or not, it is a great comfort 
to know that they are amply protected now, both by law and by 
common consent of thinking men. Tom Nero butt-ends the 
hackney-coach horse at his peril ; and a costermonger who thrashes 
his donkey unmercifully finds plenty of his own class to ask him to 
^ put up his hands ' on Mr. Moke's behalf. Dogs' tails and ears 
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must not be cropped, poultry must not be plucked alive, and calves 
must not be bled to death ; but there it one thing which the Royal 
Sodety should look after, and they must fly at very high game, 
which is to summon the City authorities, who are answerable for 
the asphalt pavement, for not roughing it with gravel or some other 
substance in frosty and slippery weather. Money and expense are 
of no importance as regards the footway for stout aldermen — why 
neglect the horses ? One winter I counted seven horses down near 
Lombard Street within five minutes, and those which kept their 
footing were in a lather of sweat from fear. No animal knows 
better than the horse what he can or what he cannot do, and no 
animal is more willing to do his best, and to a horse in a two- 
wheeled vehicle it must be just the same to feel himself slipping 
with a weight on his back as it would be to any of us to carry as 
heavy a weight as we could walk under on dry land across slippery 
ice. 

And there are two other evils against which a wholesale crusade 
should be made : the first is mostly found on Bank holidays and 
Sundays, and such days, on commons and open spaces, near London 
especially — which is the cruelty shown to half-starved saddle-ponies 
and donkeys by the owners. Hour after hour these wretched 
animals are galloped up and down until they are fit to drop from 
exhaustion, and frequently they are ridden by great lubbers who 
weigh them down. The other evil is the wicked overcrowding 
of carts and waggons on Derby day, Hampton races, and such occa- 
sions, when frequently unfortunate horses can hardly crawl before 
they get half way. The Society ought to have arbitrary power to 
seize the horses and vehicles and impound them. It is a positive 
bet that an unfortunate mare was taken out of a cart, and foaled on 
Banstead downs on a Derby day by the road side, and my son saw it 
occur. 

I have not much faith in foreign missions, there is too much 
talkee-talkee and platform oratory, , but I do believe in home 
missions, whether the promoters be Roman Catholics, Church of 
England or Dissenters, for I know that many kind men and women 
get the confidence of the very poor and are the apostles of humanity. 
And now for once I will be a home missioner, and respectfully ask 
the mother of every household where this magazine goes, to tell the 
children whenever they see a big rough stone or brick or anything 
of that kind, especially a broken bottle lying in the road, to remove 
it to the side of the road in a town and to throw it into the ditch in 
the country, as the doing so may save many a horse and possibly 
somebody's life. 

F. G. 
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^ Time the avenger/ as the modern laureate of the chase has happily 
phrased it, in one of the sweetest of his songs, brings strange changes 
in sport as well as other matters ; and of those forms of chase in 
which our grand old ancestors delighted few are left that can be 
enjoyed by the general public, as they are only found in out-of-the- 
way places and at rare intervals, while others which they knew not, 
or at any rate save in their infancy, have cropped up and taken their 
place. No doubt we are very well content with the change, or at 
any rate most of us are, while a few, who like to look back, and 
endeavour to recall the manners and customs of those who have 
gone before them, cannot see any remnant of ancient sport or pastime 
depart without a sigh of regret. Thus it comes about that by the 
death of one man, whose name is probably unknown to nine out of 
every ten in the nation, a link with the past is for them severed ; 
and when they knew that in the month of May 1880 died one John 
Barr, they felt that one of the greatest experts in the art of falconry 
that modern times had produced was gone from amongst us, and 
that the circle of those able to carry on one of the most ancient and 
noble sports known to us was growing less, and that one who could 
have instructed new disciples in a most difficult art had carried the 
greater part of his lore and experience with him to the grave, perhaps 
never more to be recovered. It is not our intention to write his 
biography, or attempt a sketch of his life, for, good fidconer that he 
was, John Barr held a comparatively humble position, and was fain 
for the most part to exercise his art on the birds of others, whose 
hired servant he was. Nevertheless, we may well lament the loss 
of his skill and knowledge in an age when falconers are so few^ and 
the men who can capture and train to fist and lure the wildest, 
swiftest children of the air, almost to be counted on the fingers, 
while those who can keep them in perfect health and condition are 
perhaps still more scarce. That such men are rare is not to be 
wondered at, for a lifetime spent under good instructors would not 
make one, unless he had a real love of his vocation to back his 
experience, and alas ! in these days where is that love to be ac- 
quired ? unless under very exceptional circumstances. Falconry is 
not a sport that pays, nay, more, it is very expensive, and this is by 
no means an age in which men part with money, even for pleasure, 
unless there is some chance of a return. We race, especially over 
short courses, in order that we may back our horses, or the horses 
of other people, and so bring grist to the mill ; we don't, as a rule, 
care much for a race as a race, but simply as an affair by which 
money may be made. We hunt, partly because it is the fashion, and 
may bring us into contact with men from whom something can be 
gained, or to sell our horses ; or if we take a coimtry and write 
M.F.H. after our names, it is usually with an eye to some advantage, 
prospective if not immediate. Again, when we take shootings, have 
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we never the game-dealer in our eye ? do we not calculate as to how 
many brace of birds we can sell, so as to leave us without a balance 
on the wrong side of the ledger ? No, it is not an age in which 
fidconry is likely to flourish, except in the hands of the few, and 
hence we the more regret when one of these few drops, as we may 
say, somewhat prematurely out of the ranks. There is nothing to 
be got by it, and the man who pursues the sport of hawking must 
do so from the love alone, and free from any desire to turn it into a 
trade, and there ts every fear, unless taken up more influentially than 
it has been, that another generation or two will scarcely know the 
meaning of the term. We wish it were otherwise, for as a sport, 
save and except the chase, there are none that can compare with it. 
Coursing might have done so had not the bookmakers, who seem deter- 
mined that nothing shall remain free from the six-to-four element, 
cast avaricious eyes on it, and straightway brought all the scum of 
the racecourse on the scene when a large stake is to be run off. 

AVhat a different status it held in the days of the stout old barons, 
w^ho used to sally forth, hawk on fist and hound by side, to ^ strike 
' a heron/ or chase the good red deer in their forests. They must 
have been glorious days those as far as sport was concerned, and but for 
the throat<utting and skull-cracking, which must have been un- 
pleasant, although they did not seem to mind it much, one could 
have put up with some of their inconveniences to have enjoyed it. 
Aye, and there are some who would go far and fare hardly now to 
see a revival of it ; amongst them the writer of this article, who has 
gone into strange wild places to see a deer chased or hawk flown, 
and more than once has been at Barr's side when he ' whistled oflF' a 
^vourite falcon, at rook or pigeon. What a sight it was to see him, 
when, as would sometimes happen, she checked at her quarry, bring 
her back to the lure and get her on his fist again, as easily as a man 
ivould call a well-broken pointer to heel ; yet it took a very few 
i^eeks in his hands to work these marvels, for they seem little less -, 
and a passage-hawk would with him become quite handy within a 
very short time of her capture. As we have watched him with his 
birds it has not taken any very great powers of imagination to people 
the whole scene with earls, lords, and knights, bright-eyed ladies, 
pages, destriers, palfreys, and all the pomp and magnificence that 
accompanied a hawking party when the sport was at its apogee, 
although a stout pair of boots were our conveyances on such occa- 
sions rather than a stately steed. Nevertheless the hawks soared as 
high a ' pitch,' and made as grand swoops as ever they could have 
done for a Percy, a Douglas, or a Howard, and delighted us so that 
we have wondered, notwithstanding all that has been said above, 
how the sport ever fell into abeyance, until we remembered how 
small a percentage of people in the present day care about sport for 
its own sake. Let us see what a writer, as long ago as 1815, says 
on the subject : — 

* The nature of this chase, in an element the least of all elements 
* under the control of men, followed very frequently in the high 
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^ regions of the air by creatures the least susceptible of command 
^ and obedience ; the class of persons whose pleasure and even occu- 
' pation it formed ; the presence of the &ir sex, permitted by an 
^ amusement never very bloody, and demanding the employment 
* of the most agreeable animals, dogs and horses, each exerting itself 
^ in competition for favour ; all seemed to contribute to render the 
' sport of hawking an exercise replete with nobleness, magnificence, 
^ and even gallantly.' 

In these early ages the place of the principal £silconer, which, in 
England at any rate, is now a sinecure, was one of great import- 
ance, as will be seen by the following extract from the ^ Ancient 
Welsh Laws of Hoel Dha, a.d. 940/ * The falconer has a privi- 
lege, the day that the hawk shall kill a bittern, or a heron, or a 
curlew. Three services shall the king perform for the falconer on 
such a day ; hold his stirrup whilst he dismounts ; hold the horse 
whilst he goes after the birds ; and hold his stirrup whilst he 
mounts again. Three times shall the king compliment him that 
night at table. On one side of the chancellor he shall sit at the 
banquet. The falconer shall have the skin of a stag in autumn 
from the chief huntsman, to make gloves for himself and the leashes 
of his hawks. Two shares shall his horse have of the provender. 
He shall drink only three cup-fulls in the hall, lest his hawks 
should be neglected through his drunkenness ; vessels shall there- 
fore hold his liquor in the palace. If the falconer should kill his 
horse in hunting, or should his horse die by chance, he shall have 
another from the king. He claims every unfledged young bird ; 
and a sparrowhawk's nest found on the land of the palace belongs 
to him. He shall receive a dish of meat as an allowance, and three 
horn-fulls of liquor in his lodging. From the time when the 
falconer shall put the hawks in their mews to the time he shall 
take them out, he shall not give an answer to any one that shall 
prefer a claim against him. He shall receive quarters once a year 
on the villains. From every villain town he shall receive fourpence, 
or a dry sheep as food for his hawks. Freely shall he have his land. 
Three presents shall the king send to the falconer by the hand of 
his messenger, except on the day he kills any noble bird, or on the 
three principal festivals; the falconer shall receive the presents 
himself from the king's hands at those times. The day on which 
the fiilconer kills a noble bird, if the king shall not he with him 
when the falconer returns to the palace with the bird, the king 
is obliged to rise up to receive him ; and if he does not rise, then 
he shall give the garment which shall be on him to the fidconer. 
He owns the heart of every animal which shall be slaughtered in 
the palace. Though the falconer be liable to distraint by law, 
neither a bailiff nor a chancellor shall distrain upon him ; but the 
sergeant of the king and the household. A pound is the value of 
the nest of a hawk. Six-score pence is the value of a hawk before 
mewing. Should she be white after mewing she is worth a pound. 
Twenty-four pence is the value of an unfledged young one. One 
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^ hundred and twenty pence is the value of a falcon's nest Three- 
^ score pence is her vsdue before mewing and whilst in the mew. 

* The nest of a sparrowhawk is of her value of twenty-four pence. 
^ The value of a sparrowhawk before mewing and whilst in the 
^mewy is twelve pence; after mewing should she be white, she is 
^ wonh twenty-four pence. The falconer is entitled to a palm's 
^ length of wax candle from the steward of the household, to feed 
' his birds by and to make his bed.* 

Thus we see that he was in those early days a very important 
personage^ for of no other officer do we nnd that the king must 
cither hold his horse or rise to receive him, and he clearly ranked 
before the chief huntsman and the chief groom, who probably held 
analogous positions to the Master of the Buckhounds and the Master 
of the Horse in the present day* Gradually as the sport has £dlen 
away before the improvement of firearms, so that, save by a few, 
little interest is taken in it, we should be sorry to see it entirely aban- 
doned, as it is one that, were it more understood, would aiFord many 
an hour's healthy amusement to those who could neither ride up to 
hounds or shoulder a gun, and who would perhaps shrink from the 
crowd of a public coursing meeting ; hence we lament the death of 
one of the most successful practitioners of the art of falconry. Of 
trainers, either of racehorses or greyhounds and of huntsmen, when 
one who is eminent, dies, we may lament him as a man clever in 
his profession, and probably also for his private worth ; and if we 
cannot exactly say with ICing Henry in the old ballad of Chevy 
Chase — 

< " Now God be with him.'* said our king, 

" Sith 'twill no better be ; 
I trust I have within my realm 

Five hundred as good as he, — ^ ' 

we can certainly console ourselves that there are very many 
equally good left, and that there is no danger of the craft being in 
danger, even fi'om the death of its most successful professor. When, 
however, we come to falconry, a good man gone is a link with the 
past dropped that cannot easily be gathered up again, and we may 
almost quote the words of the Scotch king in the same ballad on the 
death of Douglas : — 

* " O heavy news !" King James did say, 
*' Scotland can witness be, 
I have not any captain more 
Of such account as he." ' 

The ^ Field ' in noticing Barr*s death, says, ' His knowledge of the 
' diseases of hawks and their treatment was remarkable, and it is to 
^be regretted that he has left behind no transcript of the many 

* recipes which he carried in his head, and which were as simple as 
^ they were efficacious. Few falconers could ^^ imp " a broken 
^ flight feather more neatly than he could, and his wonderful knack 
^ of doing the right thing at the right moment frequently astonished 
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' even practical falconers, and often prevented the loss of a valuable 
^ hawk/ Again, ' There can be no doubt that, when in his prime, 
^ no one could show better sport than he did/ As a professor of an 
art fast dying out we fear he will not easily be replaced, and we sin- 
cerely trust that his mantle has fallen on some lover of the sport, 
who has had the opportunity of profiting by his instruction. 

J. F. 
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Many must still be living who can remember those good ^old 
^ coaching days,' when the box-seat of a well-appointed conveyance 
was considered one of the most enviable of places, and when the 
coachman happened to be popular, and would hand over the 
' ribbons ' to some ' gentleman dragsman/ fresh from Oxford or 
Cambridge. Many a nve-shilling piece, or even a sovereign, was his 
reward for endangering his passengers' lives. 

To go back some forty years, when two of the best-appointed 
coaches of the day, the ^ Times Cambridge/ and the ^ Cambridge 
' Fly,' one driven by Batten, the other by Tawcett, both celebrated 
men of that day. It is of the ' Times ' we have to speak. On its 
panels was written ' Tempus fugit ;* by no means wrongly applied, 
for the journey from London to Cambridge, fifty-three miles, was 
completed within five hours ; and it performed the wonderful feat, 
when running opposition to the ^Fly,' of changing horses and driving 
in and out the yard, of that (in those good old times) celebrated inn 
Epping Place, in the all but incredible space of one minute ! These 
were pleasant days, gone, alas ! never to return. 

Those who may have travelled by either of these celebrated drags 
may remember, when approaching Epping, within a mile from the 
London side, having observed, standing on elevated ground, a noble 
stone-coloured mansion whose shining walls and numerous windows 
reflected the early morning sun with dazzling brilliancy. This 
splendid edifice, with its four thousand acres of land adjoining, was 
the property and residence of the late Henry John Conyers, Master 
of the Essex Foxhounds, lord of the manor of Epping, and one of 
the four verderers of Waltham Forest. It is not proposed in this 
brief sketch to write the life of this celebrated sportsman, but merely 
to relate a few amusing anecdotes of the ^ Old Squire,' which pos- 
sibly may be acceptable to some of the readers of ^ Baily,' particularly 
if they chance to be Essex men. 

Henry John Conyers appears to have been born about the^ year 
1782. When he succeeded his father to the Copped Hall estate is 
not exactly known. He was educated at one of the leading public 
schools, on leaving which' he entered the Guards, which he soon 
left, and, at his father's death, took up his residence at Copt Hall ; 
and being enthusiastically attached to field sports, particularly 
hunting, commenced by keeping a pack of harriers, which, not 
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liking the tame sport of bare-bunting, he soon gave up, and became 
Master and owner of the Essex Foxhounds, continuing such until his 
death, which occurred the last day of March 1853, when the 
country was taken the following year by Mr. Grieves, who con- 
tinued Master for three years, and on his resigning, his place was 
^^ell filled by the Rev. Joseph Arkwright, who continued Master 
until his death, when he was succeeded by his eldest son, who, on 
account of ill-health, gave up the country only two years ago. 

The Squire of Copt Hall had many good qualities, but was ex- 
citable and irritable in the extreme. It is said that upon killing his 
first fox, he shed tears, and getting ofF his horse, seized Reynard in 
his arms, hueging and kissing him as a mother would her nrst-born 
child. Mr. Conyers was accused by many of using coarse language 
i^hcn in the hunting-field. A Master of Hounds, be it remarked, has 
much to try his temper where so many are to be seen at covert side 
more to show off their scarlet coats and well-cleaned leathers than for 
the sake of seeing hounds hunt their fox. Yet, if he were a little rough 
at times, it was amply made up for in domestic life, for no one 
could be a more perfect gentleman in his own house or at his dinner- 
table, where everythmg of the best was to be seen. He always dined 
at a round table ; his guests seldom or never exceeded eight. We 
have heard him say no dinner party should consist of more. On a 
visitor entering Copt Hall for the first time, his attention would be 
called to a long, handsome mahogany case glazed with plate glass, 
suspended on the right side of the entrance. The case contained 
a pair of crutches, the story of which is as follows. When at 
school, his principal firiend and companion was a boy about his own 
age, a friendship that lasted through life. This youth was no less a 
personage than the late Sir Francis Burdett. Although no two men 
could be more opposite in political opinions, yet they remained firm 
friends through life. Sir Francis, in the beginning of his political career, 
was, as all may remember, an ultra-Liberal, continuing so for some 
vears, but changing his opinions upon becoming a candidate for 
North Wilts. Not long before his election he met with 
a severe accident, whilst hunting with the Quorn, which com- 
pelled him to appear on the hustings on crutches. He is said to have 
made an able speech, stating why he had changed his political views, 
which speech, and some said the crutches, helped to gain him his 
seat on the Tory benches. This delighted his old friend Conyers, 
who, meeting Sir Francis at dinner some time afterwards, begged 
him to give him the crutches, ^ on which he so gallantly beat the 
* '* pismires," ' as he called them, * when standing for Wiltshire.' 
The crutches were duly sent into Essex, framed, glazed, and hung 
up in the entrance hall, where they remained until his death. Beneath 
the case was an account, written in golden letters, relating all the 
particulars of this memorable event. 

A few more words on the old, much-lamented Squire and we have 
done. Poor Will Orfiss, who was drowned some years ago in 
crossing a river, when huntsman to the York and Ainsty Foxhounds, 
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was, at the time of the Squire's death, huntsman to the Essex hounds. 
Mr. Conyers had been for some weeks confined to his dressing-room 
from illness. On hunting days, he used to have Will, on his return 
from hunting, sent for to give him an account of the run. On this par- 
ticular day the hounds had an extraordinary run, and were on the 
point of killing their fox, when he was seen to enter a covert, called 
Canfield Heart, but, from one of those unaccountable causes, though 
close at his brush, he was lost, and not a hound could own the scent 
afterwards. When Will came to this part of his story, the Squire 
having listened with much attention without uttering a word, sud* 
denly jumped up from his chair and, in his usual loud voice, ex- 
claiming) ^ Will, why did you not hold them on to Canfield Frith ?' a 
covert a mile ahead. He then sank back in his chair. These were 
the last words he was ever heard to speak. He died that night* 

The kennels were situated about two miles from Copt Hall, where a 
singular circumstance we know to be true occurred on the day before 
Mr. Conyers died. The hounds had been so restless that the kennel 
huntsman could not quiet them, do all he could, and at night it in- 
creased tenfold ; they what is called ^ charmed,' that is uttered alow, 
mournful howl, which they continued to do until daybreak. They 
seemed to be aware they were about to lose their old master, and so 
it turned out — he died before morning. He was buried in Epping 
churchyard on the 7th of April, 1853. Many attended the funeral, 
nearly all his tenants, many of whom were heard to say, ' We shall 
^ never see his like again. With all his faults he had a good heart. 
' He was a good landlord, and as a sportsman he had hardly his equal/ 
Many of his domestic servants had lived with him for years ; John 
Wrighti his hunting-groom, from boyhood. Copt Hall, or as it was 
formerly called Copped Hall, at Mr. Conyers' death descended to 
the Hon. John Ashley, who married his daughter, and when he died 
it was sold, to some City man, — a railway contractor, we believe. 

The Squire was a strict game preserver, and could boast of 
coverts, for those days, full of pheasants and hares, but at his death a 
sad change took place ; all the keepers were discharged except one of 
the under-men, and game soon diminished; and where pheasants 
could be counted by the hundred, scarcely a brace could be seen. 
Essex, for a plough country, was said to be good, paaticularly the 
Roothings ; the enck)sures were large, the fences wide, deep ditches ; 
on one side a low ^ cock hedge,' as it was called, the soil a stiffish 
clay, requiring, when half wet and half dry, a strong, bony horse, 
with fair speed and a quick jumper, who would not hang at his fences, 
but take them in his stride. The Essex foxes were in our day hard 
to kill, there being no French blood in them at that time. A Roothing 
fox was considered a match for any pack of hounds in the kingdom. 
We remember a celebrated fox called the ^ Norwood fox,' always to 
be found in a covert of that name ; he afforded five splendid runs, 
always taking the same line of country, and lost nearly in the same 
place ; the last time they drew Norwood he was seen to slip away, 
but was never found afterwards. 
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Essex, in those days, could boast of a few at good men as ever 

rode cross country — ^JoUiiF Tuftnel being first and foremost; 

Sir John Tyrrel, as good as any for a twenty minutes' burst ; his 

brother Charles, a bold, steady rider, always there or thereabouts ; 

Sheffield Neave, sometime Master of Staghounds, a second Dick 

Christian, who cared as little for a fall as he would for a blow from a 

lady's fan ; John Stane of Forest Hall, one of the neatest men out, 

a hard man to beat when hounds were really running ; the Rev. 

Joseph Arkwright, a fine horseman ; and last, though certainly not 

least, old Colonel Jones, of the Ropl Horse Artillery, who frequently 

came firom Woolwich, who, though old, could go as straight as the 

crow flies. There were also three farmers, Charles, John, and James 

Stallibrass, all three as fine riders to hounds as any country could 

produce. The field was small — fifty or sixty horses might be 

counted, mostly country gentlemen, with a fair sprinkling of ^mers 

and a few London men. Saturday, Monday, and Thursday were 

the regular hunting days, though generally a fourth day was added. 

About once a fortnight the hounds went overnight to the Dunmow 

country, hunting Saturday and Monday. At this place, so long 

celebrated for its flitch of bacon, a Club, as it was called, was formed, 

the members consisting of a few men, Londoners, who came for a 

hcdiday as much as for hunting. This club was not supported by 

any of the country gentlemen, and bore no very respectable character ; 

it was given up about 1830. The Squire in our day was not well 

supported. Subscriptions were not freely given : we have heard 

him say he did not receive 500/. yearly, and that he was out of 

pocket nearly three thousand a year. It was an expensive pack to 

keep up, the kennels being quite the outside of the country. The 

Squire was no rider to hounds, a matter much to be regretted, as 

he had so perfect a knowledge of hunting, yet, from his knowing 

every lane and by-road in his extensive country, he was generally up 

when they killed. It was said that, at the commencement of his 

last illness, he saw the whole of a long run from his brougham. 

A brisk walk of about half a mile, starting from Copt Hall, 
brings us a^ain into Waltham Forest, where the Squire was wont to 
finish his hunting season in an attempt to kill a May fox. As we 
are now again in these once extensive woodlands, and having in a 
former letter treated on hunting, a few words on shooting may 
possibly be acceptable, stating what the forest was forty years ago 
and what it might be again, even in its now crippled state, if properly 
protected. To us few things in this life are more delightful than a 
November or a December day's shooting, particularly in a country 
like the one we are now about to describe. Spaniels had taken the 
place of pointers and setters ; the woods were clothed in their 
autumnal russet dress ; that sweet scent, so peculiar to Waltham 
Forest, regales our nostrils at every step we take $ all kinds of covert 
in all its forestal variety meets the eye, the most conspicuous of all is 
the round hawthorn scrub ; here and there, intermingled with black- 
thorn and hpUy, and venerable wild apple*trees, the three last-named 
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being particularly protected, as aiFording food and shelter for the 
deer. Fern and heath also grew in much luxuriance, aiFording a fine 
harbour for game of all kinds. The Crown, to whom the property 
in small game as well as venison exclusively belonged, troubled itself 
but little about the protection of either ; and when the Act of Parlia- 
ment was passed abolishing qualification for killing game, the lords 
of manors, whose manorial rights extended into the forests, set up an 
exclusive claim to all manner of small game, which we who had 
forest licences for sporting, resisted, and ultimately gained a triumphant 
victory. Yet much as the forest for a time was neglected, even in 
the worst of its days fair sport was to be obtained. One of many days 
during over thirty years' wandering shall be attempted to be described. 
The time, November ; the wind for some days had been easterly, 
and the moon not long past her full ; moonlight nights, combined 
with easterly winds, generally in the eariy season bringing in a flight 
of woodcocks — why so has never been satisfactorily accounted for, 
but so it was ; we have always found cocks more or less when it 
blew from that quarter, and but few or none when it changed. The 
day was warm for the time of year, cloudy, scarcely any wind, and 
all but inclined to rain, yet the under-covert dry — in fact, a day made 
for wood-shooting. Two couple of well-broken spaniels * at heel/ 
not a dog attempting to break the line during the twenty minutes' 
walk to our shooting ground. We are soon on Deadman's Slade, 
an almost certain find for woodcock when there were any about. A 
wave of the hand, and every dog branches off. A rabbit crosses a 
narrow ride and is missed — a chance shot certainly, yet it should 
have been in the bag ; a bad beginning, but we are soon recompensed. 
Our attendant's shrill voice, half yell, half scream, shouts out 
^ Mark a couple of cocks,' two having been flushed from out the 
the same ' scrub.' One we catch sight of as he tops a high tree some 
forty yards to our left, but lost to view before our gun could reach 

the shoulder ; the other is marked down by Gr on some rising 

ground, surrounded by a cluster of horsebeans. The dogs are called 
to heel — they seem to know why — and we make a wide circuit and 
come up to where the bird was supposed to have dropt, fifty yards 
from whence Prince, a first-rate retrieving spaniel, has his nose in 
the air making a half point, and then rushing into a rough scrub, 
when up eets the cock — the first shot at a cock we have had this 
season. We let him get a clear thirty yards, and he's down. What 
a beauty, and how clean killed ! not a feather out of place, and 
fourteen ounces if he weighs a pennyweight — no doubt a female ; 
they are always the largest and best. 

The day is but young yet, and we proceed on our walk. Wc were 
early birds in those days ; it's about ten o'clock. In these luxurious 
times, a man who thinks of beginning his day's sport before midday 
is looked upon as half barbarian ; but in the olden time, when sport 
was really sport, things differed. We have walked seven hours; 
it is now near five o'clock, and we are where the dog-cart is appointed 
to meet us. Let us examine the bag: — A brace of hares ; three 
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and a half couple of rabbits ; a brace of pheasants, no doubt escaped 
firom some preserve, as few were bred in the forest ; and a couple 
and half of woodcock, a snipe, and a wood pigeon — sixteen head, for 
li^hich we have had to work hard. What r^ sportsman is there that 
wt>uld not say that such a dav as we have described was not more 
enjoyable than the slaughter of a hundred tame pheasants, beaten up 
in our faces from ^ a hot corner,' and knocked down as fast as two 
guns could load and fire ? 

Thb Old Forester. 



CRICKET. 

It would have been a much more pleasant task, especially after the 
dismal memories of the same period of the previous year, had we 
been able to write in a genial spirit of the cricket shown during July. 
There was, of course, nothing like the same inconvenience or 
suffering caused by the continuous rains which marked the third 
month of the cricket season of 1879, but still the frequent, and 
generally inopportune, storms that have prevailed during the last few 
weeks, altogether ruined some of the best matches, and in many 
cases entirely upset the ordinary course of the game. Considering 
the weather which was provided for the three last days of the week 
w^hich opened with the Inter-University at Lord's, the authorities at 
Oxford and Cambridge were singularly favoured in being able to 
bring off their fixture without anything like a hitch. The result of 
the game fully corroborated the opinions of those who expressed the 
most complete disbelief in Oxford's chances — and indeed, on public 
form, it would have been very difficult to produce any sound argu- 
ment in favour of the Dark Blues. That the Cambridge eleven 
were not in anyway up to the standard of their predecessors of 1878 
to 1879, was obvious from the inequality noticeable in their play, more 
especially during the last two or three of their preliminary matches, 
and there were not a few good judges bold enough to express an 
opinion that the victory of the Cantabs would be by no means so 
decisive as seemed to be foreshadowed by the ridiculously long odds 
that were laid against Oxford up to the very last. With the excep- 
tion of their two excellent performances against the Gentlemen of 
England and Yorkshire on their own ground, the Cambridge eleven 
throughout the season showed anything but brilliant form. Several 
of the old choices, during the few weeks immediately preceding 
the contest, had indeed done very little with the bat, and it 
was open to question whether in bowling were up to the best 
standard of University cricket. On the other hand, if Cambridge 
could be shown to be but little above the average, it was equally 
certain that Oxford was represented by as weak an eleven as it had 
ever been the ill-fortune of a University to place in the field. If 
there was plenty of scope for hostile criticism with regard to the play 
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of some members of the Cambridge team, there was even stronger 
reason for speaking or writing in disparagement of the Oxonians, 
individually as well as collectively. Their batting, on paper at least, 
was undeniably very much inferior to that of their opponents, and 
taken individually, a comparison between the teams in the matter of 
batting would have been immeasurably in favour of the Cantabs. 
And in bowling there was every possible reason for arguing a great 
superiority to Cambridge. Mr. A. H. Evans, the fast bowler of 
Oxford, whose delivery, by the way, has been made the subject of 
some unwarrantable comments in some of the daily papers, was, it is 
true, always likely to be dangerous, but there was not another bowler 
in the team above mediocrity, and in this respect the Oxonians were 
beyond doubt the weakest eleven that have taken part in Inter-Uni- 
versity matches for many years. There was really but one chance 
for Oxford — ^that it might be one of Mr. Evans's days, and that he 
might be in something like the form that marked his bowling in the 
meeting of 1878, and in the great contest between Gentlemen and 
Players at the Oval in the following year. Were it possible to get 
the opinions of the most experienced cricketers, the verdict would 
most probably be that the twenty-two players were, as a lot, hardly 
up to the level of some of the best of their predecessors, and alto- 
gether the cricket, it may fairly be argued, was much tamer and less 
exciting than has been witnessed in some of the previous encounters. 
Nothing occurred to mar the regular routine of the game, and indeed 
throughout there was very little to create enthusiasm. The Oxford 
bowling fell so utterly to pieces in the second innings of Cambridge 
that seven of the eleven got into double figures, but altogether the 
batting was not of the high character that might have been expected 
from the individual reputation of some members of the team, and 
against such bowling as that of the Oxonians they ought certainly 
to have been worth larger scores than 166 and 232. The Hon. 
Ivo Bligh, who had been singularly unsuccessful during the later 
trial matches, by his careful play saved the Cantabs when things 
were going very badly for them in the first innings^ but by hr the 
best cricket on the Cambridge side was shown by the brothers Studd 
on the second day, and singularly enough the elder of the two, G. B., 
who had done little or nothing with the bat during the earlier part 
of the season to entitle him to a place in the team in the match 
itself, secured the honourable position of top scorer, showing plenty 
of confidence as well as excellent style for his thirty-eight and forty. 
It was a very close thing about Oxford saving the follow on, as six 
runs were still wanted to avert this disaster when the last batsman 
came in. Mr. Morton, who had just before got rid of three wickets 
with three successive balls, looked to have another likely victim in 
Mr. M'Lachlan, but the latter hit away with unexpected freedom, and 
with Mr. £. T. Hirst, who carried out his bat for forty-nine, put on 
fifty-one runs before the innings closed. It was evident, when 
Oxford went in with 209 runs to win, that their chances were of 
the smallest, but thanks to Messrs. Colebrooke, who played with 
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very great care for 34, not out, and Fowler, whose vigorous hitting 
at one time seemed likely to give Cambridge considerable uneasiness,* 
they were able to make something of a show. Singularly enough, 
several of the batsmen on whom Oxford had had chiefly to rely 
during the season, failed to do anything in the match itself, but it is 
quite open to question whether on another occasion they would have 
made even as good a fight, and the victory of the Cantabs by 1 15 runs 
was a much slighter success than it was generally imagined would 
have been their lot. 

For some reason or other it would appear as if what used to and 
ought to be the most important fixtures are losing a little of their 
interest. The remark has been elicited by the disinclination of some 
of the leading amateurs to take part in the two matches which have 
for some years now annually taken place between Gentlemen and 
Players. The steady increase in favour of what may be described 
as social clubs during the last few years has not been without its 
efiect on the higher order of fixtures ; but it will be an evil day for 
the game when first-class cricket is made subservient, as it already 
is in many instances, to the more highly-flavoured mixture of lawn- 
tennis, tea, and music, popular in some parts of the country ; and 
the ambition that once used to be felt to have a place in the eleven 
chosen to represent the Gentlemen against the Players, ceases to 
exist. Any comparison this year between the performances of the 
teams at the Oval and Lord's was unfortunately rendered impossible 
by the difierent circumstances of weather at the two places. In all 
probability the Amateur eleven would have been very similar in both 
cases, though the authorities at the Oval would most likely have 
only included one fast bowler in their team. The Hon. Alfred 
Lyttelton at the wicket would materially have strengthened the 
Giendemen at the Oval ; but he was among those originally asked, 
and his absence was not due in any way to the Committee of the 
Surrey County Club. Otherwise, taking into account the fact that 
Mr. A. G. Steel, though on the ground, could not play at the Oval, 
owing to a strain, and had to be replaced at the last moment by Mr. 
George Strachan, there was only the difference of the second fast 
bowler in the selections for the two grounds. As the matches were 
played the presence of the Hon. Alfred Lyttelton and Mr. A. G. 
Steel at Lord's undoubtedly caused the Amateurs there to be stronger 
than they had been at the Oval in the previous week ; but, on the 
other hand, the Players were undeniably weaker than on the Surrey 
ground. What the Southern shires have done to be so completely 
ignored, when they still possess cricketers with credentials quite 
equal to those of any one batsman who has appeared this season, 
can of course only be known to the management of the Marylebone 
Club ; but the fact remains that there was not a Southerner opposed 
CO the Gentlemen at Lord's, and it is certainly diflicult to explain in 
any way the preference shown to Selby, Oscroft, or Scotton, over 
two plajrers who have done so well this year as Jupp and Lockwood. 
What would have been the result of the game had the weather held 
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up and the wicket remained uninjured at the Oval, can only be 
conjecture, though there certainly did seem some reason for ques- 
tioning the chances of the Gentlemen, with only Messrs. W. G. 
Grace, A. P. Lucas, and G. Strachan to bowl. Xain prevented a 
start being made until late in the afternoon of the first day, and 
when play did begin the Professionals had of course a decided advan- 
tage. At the outset the ball went along very easily, and it certainly 
seemed as if the Gentlemen were in for a long outing, when four 
wickets of the Players only were down for 153 runs. Up to chat 
time Mr. Morton, the Cambridge bowler, had only taken one wicket ; 
but when he was put on a second time he carried everything before 
him, and the last seven batsmen only added 20 runs, four of them. 
Bates, Emmett, Scotton, and Pilling, in succession, failing to score. 
It was hardly expected, as the ground played after the rain, that the 
Gentlemen would be able even to save a follow on, but they just 
managed to get the requisite number of runs (94), despite the won- 
derful bowling of Alfred Shaw, who delivered 38 overs for 17 runs 
and seven wickets. The Players found the condition of the wicket 
very different on the second to what it had been on the first day, 
and but for Ulyett (30) and Emmett, who played a very useful 
innings of 25, not out, Messrs. Lucas and Morton, who shared the 
ten wickets, would have had a very easy task. Any hopes of an 
exciting finish seemed utterly gone when the Gentlemen bad to go 
in with 174 runs to win. The state of the wicket at that time can 
easily be gathered from the fact that Messrs. W. G. Grace, A. P. 
Lucas, John Shuter, and Frank Penn, were all out for 6 runs. 
When Mr. Hornby came in five wickets were down for 25 runs, 
but another, and this time verv opportune, downpour for the Gentle- 
men, considerably improved their chances, and, indeed, very nearly 
helped to save the Amateurs from defeat. Mr. Hornby's 71 was 
a wonderful display of vigorous and well-timed hitting under the 
most discouraging circumstances, and but for the very injudicious 
run out by which Mr. Vernon was dismissed, the victory of the 
Players by 38 runs would have been reduced, if not absolutely upset. 
Singularly enough, Mr. W. G. Grace, whose bowling one would 
have considered materially helped by the ground, delivered 45 overs 
for 55 runs without taking a wicket ; but Mr. Morton thoroughly 
justified his first appearance for the Gentlemen by a fine analysis of 
54 overs for 91 runs and twelve wickets, and Mr. A. P. Lucas, who 
took seven wickecs for 82 runs, proved that he is a fiir better 
bowler than any one could believe from the few chances he gets in 
first-class matches. 

At Lord's the positions of the two sides were reversed, and what 
little luck there was certainly fell to the Gentlemen. Here fortu- 
nately both ground and weather were alike favourable until almost 
the completion of the game, and the contest was decided fairly on 
the merits of the two elevens. Seven bowlers had to be tried by 
the Professionals ; and the chief feature of the first innings of the 
Amateurs was the somewhat unexpected stand made by Messrs. 
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Pearson and Evans, who added 70 runs between the falls of the 
eighth and ninth wickets. Some diiFerence of opinion had been 
expressed about the propriety or wisdom of playing Mr. H. Rother- 
ham, the Uppingham School Captain of 1879, ^^^ ^^^ ^^ paper hardly 
done sufficient to deserve so high a compliment, but he certainly 
justified his selection by bowling Ulyett, Bates, Scotton, Shaw and 
Morley, and it was chiefly owing to the deadliness of his delivery, 
altc^ther new to his opponents, that the Players were dismissed for 
such an insignificant aggregate as 95, 84 of which were due to 
Barnes, Emmett and Pilling. On the second afcernoon the Pro- 
fessionals had 29 runs to save defeat in an innings, with only five 
lockets to fall, but a very determined stand by Bates and Pilling, 
Mrho together put on 82 runs, entirely altered the aspect of afiairs, 
and the former's 87 proved to be far the highest score of the match. 
At one time it seemed doubtful whether the Gentlemen would be 
able to realise the 118 runs they required to win, but the good 
hitting of Mr. Frank Penn helped to decide the question in their 
fiivour, and their victory by five wickets was a very creditable one. 
Xhe results of the two matches serve to show that the superiority 
which has apparently marked the play of the Amateurs in their 
annual matches with the Professionals during the last few years is 
by no means so clearly defined at the present time ; and now that 
Mr. W. G. Grace has lost in some measure his habit of making 
high scores against the best bowlers, it will be interesting to see 
how the Players fare in the next two or three seasons. 

What will be the condition of the Eton and Harrow match 
presently, should it continue to increase in dimensions as it has 
increased year by year since the executive deemed it prudent to 
raise the charge for admission, it is difficult to foretell. It would 
serve little purpose to repeat the objections that many of the best 
wishers of the two schools lodge against the unreal position the 
time-honoured meeting has assumed of late years. There are some 
old-fashioned persons stupid enough to think that the multitudes 
attracted to witness this annual spectacle do little real good either to 
the youngsters engaged in the strife or even to the game itself. 
There are some few cricketers silly enough to prefer the simplicity 
that used to mark the meeting of the two elevens in the bygone 
days to the pretence which is the principal feature of the contest as 
it is decided at the present time. They are stupid old fogies, no 
doubt, unable or unwilling to move with the times, and no one 
takes the slightest notice of their complaints, while the world of 
fiishion acknowledges the Public School match as one of the recog- 
nised shows of the London season, and continues to send its 
votaries year after year in rapidly increasing numbers to assist at the 
celebration, many of them without the slightest chance, or even in 
many cases intention, of getting the smallest view of the game. It 
is hardly necessary now to repeat the result of this year's encounter, 
nor to record how pluckily and well the Harrow boys played up for 
their well-deserved victory. 
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There may be some to argue that the play all round was not 
productive of any very sensational batting, but it must be remembered 
that the wicket was not one for a batsman, and taken on the whole 
it is quite open to argument whether much better bat play has been 
shown in this particular match, whether the fielding of the twenty- 
two has ever been much smarter, the wicket keeping on both sides 
even anything like as good. 

From their previous performances the Etonians were mostly 
fancied, although not so much as they had been before their match 
with Winchester, which they only won by 9 runs, their want of 
bowling, with one exception, being very apparent. It was reported, 
too, that the Harrow boys, who had made a very poor display in the 
earlier part of the season, had shown great improvement during the 
last three weeks before Lord's, and hence there were many to esti- 
mate their chances highly. Harrow, having won the toss, went in, 
which gave them an advantage, but the wicket throughout the 
match was never in good hitting order, and the play, therefore, 
appeared somewhat slow in the eyes of the general public. 

Paravicini, the Eton captain, bowled exceedingly well throughout 
the match, and more especially towards the last part of the second 
innings. He took twelve wickets at a cost of 92 runs, not a bad 
performance when we take into consideration how little he was sup- 
ported at the other end. R. C Ramsay did good service for 
Harrow in playing two steady defensive innings, but we thought 
that A. F. Kemp, who batted very freely and well, showed the best 
form. £. M. Hadow, the youngest of that critketing family, who 
did not go in until eight wickets had fallen, scored 28, not out, a 
somewhat lucky innings, a 49 in his second attempt, showing plenty 
of defence with powerful hitting. The Harrow bowlers, F. G. 
Lucas (slow), A. F. Kemp (medium pace), and R. C. Ramsay 
(fast), did their parts very creditably, but the best feature of the 
Harrow outplay was the wicket-keeping of M. C. Kemp, which 
was as good as could be, and superior to anything witnessed in a 
public-school match since the time of the Hon. Alfred Lyttelton* 
We take it that Paravicini was not only the best bowler, but the 
best bat of the two sides, his first innings of 35 runs being 
thoroughly well got. A. Hughes Onslow and Lord Curzon also 
showed good cricket for their runs, but the Eton batsmen generally 
did not seem to be at home with slow bowling. It is worthy of 
remark that in the whole four innings there were only 12 extras. 
The match ended in &vour of Harrow by 95 runs, and that the 
best eleven won there can be little doubt, as they had an evident 
superiority in bowling, in spite of the excellence of one bowler on 
the Eton side. In wicket-keeping, too, Harrow possessed the ad- 
vantage, although in this department Eton were extremely well 
represented by A. £. Newton. The fielding on both sides was good 
and clean, but we preferred that of Eton, the way in which they 
returned the ball being decidedly superior, and in Bromley Davenport 
they had a long-leg who, for quickness, sureness, covering ground, 
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and ia smartness and accuracy of return, has few equals. Harrow 
had the stronger batting team all through, without doubt, as the last 
half of the Eton side was extremely weak, and indeed in their two 
innings the last five batsmen only contributed thirty-six runs. As 
years roll on, and sons take in these contests the places that were 
filled bf their fathers before them, we cannot help calling to mind 
incidents connected with bygone days. The father of Lord 
Xhrowley, then the Hon. George Milles, played against Harrow 
in the Eton eleven of 1842. Upon that occasion the Harrow 
captain was the Hon. Charles Agar, who a few years later met a 
soldier's death in the unsuccessful attempt to storm the Redan, as 
those who have seen the beautiful tablet, in Harrow School Chapel, 
erected to his memory by his brother officers and schoolfellows, 
know well. 

Only scant space is left for us to deal with the number of county 
matches that have been played during the past month, and we shall 
content ourselves with a general view at the positions of the different 
shires. Nottinghamshire, although it would seem as if its older 
players were by no means as active or reliable as they once were, 
can still show that it need fear no rival; and, indeed, on the 
form of the present season, no county team can point to such a 
successfiil record as that over which Kichard Daft is still captain. 
Xhe victory they gained over Middlesex at Lord's was by no means 
unexpected, as the Southerners were not represented by quite their 
strongest team, and the state of the ground was all aaainst a batting 
side like that of the Metropolitans. The wicket played at times 
very dangerously, especially to Morley, and that it was essentially a 
bowler's match can be proved by the figures, the highest of the 
three innings completed amounting to 175. It is a little unusual 
for Middlesex, containing as it does such batsmen as Messrs. I. D. 
Walker, A. J. Webbe, C. T. Studd, G. F. Vernon, T. S. Pearson, 
to be dismissed for such totals as 62 and 95, but Mr. Pearson, who 
got 24 each time, was the only one of the eleven able to play 
Morley with any confidence ; and Notts, with a first innings of 125, 
had a very easy win by nine wickets. It is worthy of remark that in 
this match the whilom Nottingham professional, one William Clarke, 
a medium-pace bowler, who played for the shire of his birth some 
five or six years ago, made his d/6/it for Middlesex under the 
residential qualification, and by no means an unfavourable one, 
considering that in the first innings of Notts he was credited with 
seven wickets at a cost of 51 runs. Rain also completely ruined 
the return match between Notts and Lancashire, but the former 
were able to complete the game between the showers and to repeat 
the victory they gained at Manchester, winning again with only four 
wickets to spare. The bowling was strong enough on both sides to 
prevent any chances of run-getting in the existing condition of the 
wicket, and the scoring in the four innings was so low that Watson's 
29 was the highest individual contribution of the match. It was in 
every way, indeed, a bowler's match, and Notts were only able to 
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pull through by four wickets after six of the eleven had fiiiled to 
make a run in their first attempt. 

Yorkshire has this season hardly been showing the excellent all- 
round form that was its distinguishing feature some few years back, 
though now and again it comes out with quite the old fire. In all 
probability its first meeting with Lancashire at Sheffield would have 
been productive of a close contest, but here, too, the weather was 
altogether inimical, and no play was possible after luncheon time on 
the second day. The defeat of the Yorkshiremen by Kent at 
Maidstone, at the close of the same week, was no small feather in 
the cap of the southern county, the more that the victory was only 
secured after a very tough struggle. Peate, the slow left-hand 
bowler, took twelve wickets for Yorkshire, but the Kentish batsmen 
punished Bates severely in the .second innings, and indeed the 
Northerners would have fared badly but for Peate, who was credited 
with seven wickets for 61 runs in the second innings. At the end 
of the first " hands '' Kent had only two runs to the good, but their 
brilliant fielding stood them in good stead at the close, and it was 
chiefly their fine show in this department that enabled them to boast 
the respectable majority of 64. runs when the game was completed. 
Their previous victory over Kent at Brighton in a match remark- 
able for long scoring, need only be mentioned, but they repeated the 
defeat in the return, and indeed both fixtures of the Tunbridge 
Wells week ended in their favour. Surrey, who had, perhaps with 
the worst of the luck, a few days before been easily defeated by 
Middlesex at the Oval, when it was by no means well represented, 
at one time seemed to have the best of the game with Kent, and it 
was nothing but their bad fielding in the second innings of the 
Kentish eleven that caused them to be defeated by 36 runs. Sussex 
had commenced the week well with a decisive victory over Leicester- 
shire at Brighton, but it was by no means at home on the wicket ac 
Tunbridge Wells, and, mainly through the effective bowling of 
Mr. C. M. CunlifFe, who in all was credited with ten wickets for 
56 runs, Kent was able to secure its fourth consecutive victory by 
ten wickets. There was every appearance of a close finish between 
Lancashire and Gloucestershire at Manchester, when rain unfortu- 
nately brought the game to an unsatisfactory conclusion. Gloucester- 
shire had made 14 out of 95 wanted to win, for the loss of wo 
wickets, when play ceased on the second day ; but Mr. W. G. 
Grace was gone, and against Watson, Mclntyre, Barlow and 
Mr. Steel, the balance would have taken the western eleven 
some trouble to get. As was only to be expected, the best 
elevens could not be secured for the match between Over and 
Under Thirty at Lord's, but the cricket was good all round, and 
the finish was the most exciting of the season. Mr. W. G. Grace 
made exactly 100 runs, besides taking seven wickets for the elders, 
and Scotton was the most successful batsman on the other side. A 
splendid piece of fielding by Mr. Royle at cover-point turned the 
tables in favour of the juniors when the excitement was at its 
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highest, and only 3 runs were wanted by those Over Thirty to win. 
Pinder was hitting freely and with apparently every chance of 
pulling hb side through, but a rather dubious decision of the umpire 
gave him out caught at the wicket, and Under Thirty won a grand 
struggle by only 2 runs. 



YACHTING AND BOWING. 

Thb g:reat feature of last month's record was undoubtedly VaDdoara, and her 
raarrelioua suooesses ; achieved as thej were in every variety of wind and 
weather and against most of our most honoured namee of winning yachts. 
Again the tale is pretty much of the same character, and the ddbut of SamoBna, 
a new cutter of precisely the same racing tonnage as Mr. Clark's clipper, only 
serves to accentuate the more markedly the unusual merits of the victorious 
Scotchman. How far Yanduara*B successes are due to her material being 
steel instead of wood, and what proportion of her triumphs must be credited 
to her lines, remains more or less an open question, though steel has the 
undoubted merit of taking but little room and of allowing the ballast to lie 
extremely low, a most important point when stability and sail-bearing powers 
are considered. 

Commencing with the Cinque Ports Club Begatta at the end of June, 
Yanduara again met the Prince of Wales's clipper Formosa, and beat her all 
day long, while amongst the forties, Major Ewing's Norman disposed of 
Coryphee after a long stem-chase. The second day's sport was arranged for 
schooners and yawls, both rigs getting a capital entry. Miranda (Mr. G. C. 
Lampson), Iberia (Mr. J. MulhoUand), Fiona (Mr. £. Boutcher) and Gwen- 
dolin (Major Ewing), were the two-masters, while yawls had clinking repre- 
Bentatives in Latona (Mr. A. B. Bowley)^ Florinda (Mr. W. Jessop), Hypatia 
(Mr. Gordon), and Opal (Mr. Willis). They were favoured with a fairly 
strong N.K wind, and eventually Miranda and E^eria took the schooner 
priaes, while Florinda and Latona secured those for yawls. The programme 
concluded with a match from Dover to Boulogne and back. All rigs wore 
represented, especially schooners and yawls, the only singlesticks being 
Formosa and Yanduara. The match produced some very fast work, and, 
finaDy, Latona, E^eria, Miranda, Florinda, Fiona, and Yanduara, got back in 
the order named, but calculating allowances Miranda, Florinda and Yanduara 
took the three prizes. The race — Dover to Ostend — ^under the united 
management of the Cinque Ports Club, and the Ostend Committee, also had 
a big; entry. ' Formosa and Yanduara cutters— Australia, Miranda, and Fiona 
schooners— ^Latona, Florinda, Hypatia, and Henriette (formerly Surf) yawls. 
Miranda was first home, so schooners secured the chief prise, the others 
going to Florinda and Yanduara. The Ostend Club Match was a mixed-rig 
one, with seven entries, of which Latona took the chief trophy, Yanduara 
winniBg the second, and Miranda the third. In the sail back to Dover, for a 
sweepstakes, Yanduara showed her quality rarely in rough water, and despite 
sundiy casualties got home well in front of her rivals, the big yawls Latona 
and Fiona being her nearest companions. She scored again in a race the 
following day, for a cup presented by the Commodore H.RH. the Duke of 
Connaught, passing the winning-post twenty minutes ahead of two doughty 
opponents^ Egeria and Latona. Meanwhile, at the Mersey's mouth yachting 
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interest was oentred in Mr. Jameson, Junior's, new cutter Samoena, of which 
great things were expected, and as Cuckoo, a competitor of Vanduara's on 
the Thames, was among the entries, she was looked upon as a good trial- 
horse. The race was open to all rigs, and besides the couple named, a pair 
of yawls, Cythera (Mr. D. Richardson) and Chanticleer (Col. Gamble) were 
engaged. UnhappOj the day was a most unsatisfactory one for testing any 
degree of racing capacity, the wind being paltry from start to finish, and at 
times dying utterly away. Samcena beat Cuckoo nearly ten minutes after an 
aggravating day, \^hich was somewhat atoned for on the morrow when the 
same quartette again tried conclusions, the result being another and more 
satisfactory win for Mr. Jameson. At the Royal Northern Yachting Club 
Regatta, on the Clyde, Samoena and Yanduara tried conclusions in^a very 
poor day*s sailing, the wind dying away and coming agun in puffs from every 
point of the compass in turn. The south-country boat did beet at first, but 
after drifting about all night Yanduara won a fluky match from Cuckoo. 
Cythera took the prize for the other rig. The next match turned the tables, 
Samoena beating Yanduara in a light wind by over five minutes. The Scotch 
boat was clearly out of form, owing it was said with some reason to her 
bottom being foul, and this tendency of steel vessels must always counter- 
balance to some extent their manifold advantages. 

While SamoDua and Yanduara were testing each other's quality, the 
irrepressible trio of forties, with, in this instance, the addition of Mr. 
Crawford's Niobe, had been contesting a couple of matches. Bar accidents, 
Bloodhound, Coryphee and Norman seem to ring the changes all round the 
coast ; one day the Marquis of Ailsa scores, then Mr. Richardson, and anon 
Major Ewing proves himself one of the ' grasping, rasping Norman race ' 
which inferior vessels of the tonnage * never could abide.' Qlasgow-wards 
the Norman element was very much to the fore, as the Major won both the 
slow affair on the first day and the second match, which was of a more 
satisfactory nature. 

Havre is so easy a run from the South Coast yachting stations that it was 
not surprising to find plenty of English cracks assembled to dispute posses* 
sion of the Havre Society's prizes. The first day's proceedings were confined 
to so-called French yachts, but the race lay between Zampa (formerly 
Neptune), Henriette (ex-Surf), and Neva. She will be remembered for her 
brilliant achievements two or three seasons since in Mr. Berwick's hands, 
and perhaps scarcely less for her curious loss of form when disposed of to 
Mr. F. Fox. So, foreign ownership notwithstanding, England, or rather 
Scotland, in the person of Mr. Fife, of Fairlie, may claim the credit of sponsor- 
ship to the three French cracks. On the present occasion Neva won pretty 
easily at the finish, but the wind was too light for a perfect day's yachting. 
All sorts, sizes and rigs were represented on the following day, from the Duke 
of Rutland's big schooner Shark, down to Mr. Stephenson's fifteen-ton cutter 
Sunshine, the entries including Florinda and Fiona, winners in the big class ; 
Neva and Arethusa, winners of the second division ; also Wraith and 
Yivandidre, which took the third-class prizes. Neva scored double honours, 
carrying ofi^, in addition to her class prize, a special gift offered by the Yaoht 
Club de France for French vessels. The arrangements were ridiculously 
faulty, and punctuality — perhaps because it is reckoned a royal attribute- 
was very much out of favour on the waters of republican Havre, as the start, 
fixed for 10 A.M., was delayed, for no sufficient reason, about an hour and a 
quarter, to the great disgust of competitors, who were kept taoking off and 
on <id nauseam. Florinda and Neva were, perhaps, the heroines of the day, 
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while the fomoas Arrow showed to hut little adyantage on this oooanon. 
Wiod was light and shifty, hut the leaders of the fleet managed to creep 
along fairlj well. 

Harking northwards, the Royal Clyde CIuh*8 sport opened badly with a 
dead calm, or something painfully like it, but had letter luck on the second 
day. Vandaara and Samcena were entered for the first-class any rig priie, 
but as the former was being scrubbed in dock at Qlasgow, her absence was 
inevitable, though disappointing to many of the visitora. It was a fluky 
day, however, and a victory, however easily achieved, would have told but 
little on either side. As it was, the order home was Cythera, Samosna, 
Cuckoo, Daphne, and the destination of the prises got a little mixed. 
Daphne (cutter) was home vrithin her time of Cythera (yawl), and so took 
first prize, but the dandy being disqualified on a protest from Bloodhound, 
Samcena took the prize, so that the one-masters secured all the spoil, whilst 
amongst the forty division Norman scored again from her usual antagonists. 
Belfast found Yanduara ready for action, and fresh as paint and varnish could 
make her. Samccna^ however, was her master all day in a light baffling breeze, 
but in the next match for Her Majesty's Cup, the Scotch cutter hi^ ample 
revenge, though the pair jockeyed each other until both lost any chance of 
the prize, which fell to the big yawl Latona, the only one of her rig 
engaged. At Dublin the crack nineties met again, the wind being this 
time shiftier than ever. A rare baker's half-dozen, including i^eria, Latona, 
Cuckoo^ Daphne and Quickstep, all started, and the crack Scotch cutter led 
the fleet up to midday. Near the finish, however, she gave up, and her rival 
eventually won after a dose tussle with Cuckoo. Pretty much the same 
fleets were engaged at the Royal St. George's meeting, though their powers 
were but poorly tested, owing to the wind coming very fidnt and paltry at 
times, though latona managed to carry away her jib-spinaker, a contretemps 
which probably had no e£fect on the dertination of the prizes, as Cythera, to 
whom she had to give time, was ahead of her all day« and took second prize. 
Premier honours were gained by Yanduara, her Lymington rival, Samosna, 
getting home this time ten minutes behind her. Amongst the forties 
Coryphde looked like winning for a change, but when utter drifting became 
the order of the day (or night), Bloodhound managed to monopolise the pufis 
and crawl home first. 

While Transatlantic professionals are reviling each other and discussing the 
relative merits of Hanlan, Ross and Riley, the Canadian's opponent, Trickett, 
has arrived in England to prepare for his forthcoming race. The big 
Australian will have every chance, and, quartered at Putney, there is plenty 
of time for him to revive an acquaintance with the Thames championship 
course. 

Nobody seems equal to the task of getting up a waterman's regatta on the 
Ix>ndon water since the collapse of the Steamboat Company's gate-money 
spec, but amateur meetings all over the country are as plentiful as ever. 
At Bedford, London won the principal race, beating Jesus and the Worcester 
Club. The weather was curiously objectionable, but this is a feature to which 
patrons of all al fresco sport have been tolerably accustomed this season. 
At the MetropoUtan Regatta, the Thames Club scored most of the honours, 
both eights and the Champion fours falling to their share, as well as the 
Pairs, which Eyre and Hastie won pretty easily, beating a very good French 
pair from Paris. Their powers were, however, somewhat highly trie d, both 
men being engaged in three races at 5, 6, and 7 p.m., a faulty arrangement 
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which might surely have been improved upon. Evaoson beat White in the 
soullsj to the surprise of many, and Qrove won the Juniors quite easily. 
The steamers were awfully crowded, so there should be no kok of funds, 
unless the price of admission be fixed too low, and seven tickets for a guinea 
does seem a trifle under the average. However, bad times and a Conservative 
Qovemment (or a Liberal one, according to the reader's taste) are, we suppose, 
to blame. Moulsey was a very pleasant gathering ; the prizes were hand- 
some, and though local scratch crews did not sweep the board in the 
wondrous way they spun along last year, beating Thames and London time 
after time, the M. B. C. must be congratulated on their successful gathering, 
a result mainly due to the energy of R Slade and J. Trew, jun. Thames 
won eights, London fours and both sculls, Evanson and Qrove being again 
winners ; Moulsey took pairs. West London fours, so the prizes were pretty 
equally divided. 

Owing to F. L. Playford's retirement from the Wingfield Sculls, this yearns 
race was looked upon as a moral for Lowndes, who has shown power and 
endurance on many occasions, and won the Diamonds twice, this season and 
last, besides 'running up' to Playford a twelvemonth since on the long 
course. A. Payne of Moulsey, and White of Dublin, who also flies the 
L. K. C. colours, were his opponents, and the Irishman was disposed of at 
Hammersmith, where the others were rowing neck and neck, though Lowndes 
looked stronger. Nearing Barnes, Payne pushed him very hard, and a slight 
foul occurred, Lowndes being clearly out of his water. Payne now crept 
away, but Lowndes held on gallantly until near home, when he gave up, 
utterly rowed out, leaving Payne to finish the course a winner in the fastest 
time on record for the race, 24 min. 2 sec. With such clocking there is no 
need to accoimt for the defeat of Lowndes, who, when fit, is probably the 
better man, but having recently trained on a short course at Derby, and 
possibly somewhat under-estimated the calibre of his opponent, was certainly 
too heavy on this occasion. Payne's determination was admirable, as for 
two-thirds of the way he had invariably the worst of a very severe race, but 
kept pegging away, imtil victory at last rewarded his efforts. It seems a 
pity that Playford has not competed again, and attempted to rival the record 
of Gasamajor ; but we may presume he knows his own affairs best. 

Kingston Regatta, after a miserable forenoon, turned out a very agreeable 
reunion, and served as another happy hunting-ground for the Thames Club, 
who again won Eights and Fours. A foul spoilt the Pairs, Payne and Leader 
proving themselves as &st as Hastie, whose partner was tliis time F. Canton. 
Qrove (L. B. C.) showed his quality in the Sculls, thus taking two Junior 
prizes and one Senior in twelve days; pretty good for a comparative 
novice 1 

While on the subject of regattas allusion may fairly be made to the rub- 
bishing character of the prizes offered in some places, in marked contrast to 
others of less pretension. Without being pot-hunter in any objectionable 
sense, the winner of an important regatta prize may fiiirly expect to receive 
something of an intrinsic value, indisputable as far as it goes, and for this 
reason, as well as its greater durability, small silver is vastly preferable to 
large dectro-plate. Of course it suits tiie tradesman's purpose to foist upon 
the committee a lot of tin-pot rubbish, tasty enough, but of absolutely no 
value, and which, as the coimtiy chemist said of castor-oil, ' bean a laige 
' profit ' ; but executives should remember that there is more than one 
purveyor of precious metal or its substitute, and if their pet caterer penists 
in pushing rubbish, a new broom may sweep cleaner. On some recent 
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oocaaons, either the money spent on the trophies was most inadequate, or 
the committee were frightfolly ' had * by their tinsmith, possibly a little of 
both. 

Reading Regatta was chiefly remarkable for a curious cantretemp$^ the 
Thames eight breaking two oars during the race. On the first occasion 
London chiTalroualy stopped while Thames obtained another, and were then 
restarted, but when the performance encored itself, the London men paddled 
on, the longest summer day being too short for such goings on. The London 
Glnb had a day for a change, winning also fours and seuUs. 

Doggetf s time-honoured wager, which this year takes place on the 31st of 
Joly, reads a good thing for Putney, whose young ideas are numerously 
represented. Barnes Regatta on Saturday, the 7th, promises to be a success, 
as Thames and London are certain to contest the fours, though the former 
win have but little time to spare if they persist in their present idea of 
rowing at Boulogne on the following Monday, as well as at some other Gallic 
fixtures later on. Without undervaluing French oarsmanship, we may be 
allowed to say that it will be a new thing for our neighbours to see the work 
of a really crack four, as the last occasion when any considerable niunber of 
oarsmen immigrated into la hdle France was in 1867, when English cracks, 
professional and amateur alike, performed at Saint-Cloud in the heyday of 
Imperialism. 

• OUR VAN.' 

The Invoice.— Sweet Summer-time. 

Fai&y visions, in which flame and fire are the chief objects, Yistas of coloured 
light the chief beauty, music and fair women, the perfume of flowers, and the 
murmur of sweet voicesy all tend to make the ^by day) somewhat prosaic 
garden of the Botanic, at night, a yeritable realisation of something we have 
read of in the ' Arabian Nights.' It was one of our few summer evenings, 
and therefore one to be remembered with thankfidness by old men and 
women, young men and maidens, condemned by the ruthless rule of society 
to spend the majority of theirs in the atmosphere of heated ball-rooms, and 
to catch only such zephyrs as Belgravia boasts of. In the Regent's Park the 
air blows fresher, at least we like to think so, as we stroll down the lighted 
walks, or try and loee ourselves in the unlighted portion of the garden. At 
all events, we are in the open air, and though an irrepressible reminiscence of 
Cremome will crop up now and then, sadly disturbing the propriety that 
should reign at a jBotanic, we manage to enjoy ourselves. Perhaps the 
reminiscence has something to do with the enjoyment. The cloaked and 
hooded forms that pass us, the couples engaged in earnest converse in the 
most retired spots, the gay laugh that rises above the murmur of many voices, 
sorely we have seen and heard all this before ' in another place.' It is only 
by remembering that we have the blue blood and the virtue of St. George's, 
lianover Square, on one side, and the intense respectability of Upper Clapton 
on the other, that we contrive to banish the thought. Poor dear Cremome ! 
Why did the Middlesex magistrates banish you 1 What evil had you done 
more than might exist perchance even in Botanic groves \ But what would 
our esteemed friend Mrs. Perkins say if she heard this ? The Misses Perkins, 
estimable though rather angular young women, are even at this moment each 
accompanied by a specimen of the golden youth of Bedfordia doing the 
mildest of flirtations under the shelter of a refreshment marquee. The idea 
of mentioning Cremome in conneaion with these rigid viigins would give 
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such a shock to our friend that we blush even for the thought But the 
Bengal lights burst upon the scene, and very unpleasantly they intrude on 
little sequestered spots, exposing couples of a retiring dispo^tion to an 
undesirable publicity, and playing the mischief with many a well-laid plan of 
man and maid. Let us go. 

A green sward dotted with tents, a roped course, a mass of carriages, and 
a long and brilliant row of spectators ; such was Hurlingham on the first 
Saturday in the month. There were polo pony races for silver cups, and the 
flower of our polo players were to ride. The day was more than threatening, 
but still society, with its wonted pluck, turned up at the trysting, intent on 
doing that and the night fite at the Ranelagh as well, come weal, come woe. 
The latter came soon enough. The clouds banked themselves over Putney 
Bridge, black and heavy ; quickly there was a pattering of rain-drops, which 
drove the gay throng to tents and trees, and then a thunder growl, which 
produced a general skedaddling into the club-house. Then society blocked 
up the rooms, drank tea when they could get it, and drove waiters to despair. 
The getting away was achieved with difficulty, and many an intending 
Ranelagh diner shook the mud off his shoes, and was only too glad to get 
a hansom that would take him to Pall Mall for the ridiculouslv low sum of 
half a sovereign. For Mr. Reginald Herbert it was undoubtedly hard lines. 
The polo by the electric light, followed by fireworks, would have been one 
of the prettiest sights of the season, and all the world would have been there, 
the more that it was known the Prince and Princess of Wales were to be the 
guests of the club on this occasion. A good number did turn up despite the 
wet, dined, and enjoyed as best they could the spectacle. The royal guests 
expressed themselves greatly pleased, but still there was no getting away 
from the fact that the weather had cruelly spoilt what would have been 
perchance the fete of the season. 

Turn we to our beloved Newmarket, and that spot more loved than any 
other, the broad expanse of the Bunbury mile, on which King Uffa's ditch 
looks down. A delusive morning had prepared us for one of those July 
days that seem now to have left us for ever ; days when the sun always 
shone, and the heat and the accompanying thirst were both excessive ; when 
we backed winners (now an almost forgotten art), and lunched, and lounged, 
and even loved. Ah, that was indeed ^ the warmth of its July,' days of real 
enjoyment, when there was just enough racing, and we were not harassed by 
looking at yearlings, among which the indifferent preponderated over the 
good. Those were days, too, in which the racing rough had not invaded the 
other side of the Ditch, and polluted the place with his foul language and 
bestial habits, nor turned the quiet little metropolis of the Turf into a bear- 
garden. We had not either what are called ' scares ' then, and the winner of 
the Derby was the winner of the Derby, and we could back him for the 
Leger if we were so minded, and no man make us afraid. We thought, as 
we have above said, we were about to enjoy this halcyon time again, but 
'twas not to be. The rain descended, favourites were beaten, the roughs 
prevailed, and ' the scare ' made us sick. It was not a good time. 

The ball opened with the Trial Plate* over the severe Bunbury mile, for 
which Favo, Uiough he had to give Attains lo lbs., started a warm favourite. 
After a magnificent finish between the pair, Mr. Houldsworth's horse won 
by a head — the course, the weight, and the state of his 'poor pipes,' all 
telling against Mr. Rothschild's lucky purchase. Mr. Naylor took two 
Selling races in succession with two Muskets, one named Carbine, the other 
Musketry ; and then the Visitors' Plate, now no longer confined to horses 
trained in the country, brought out a large field, of which Warrior, with his 
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welter weight of 9 st lo lbs., was most fancied. He ran a great horse under 
the impost, hot when it came to radng with Valentino, to whom he was 
at t e m pti ng to concede two stone, he ooold make no fight at aiJ ; the young 
one, ridden by Fordham, winning with ridiculous ease. The eleven com- 
petitors for the July were not a very attractive lot, though Bal Gal is a 
lemarkahly fine filly, with easy actiotti and the fiily by Macaroni out 
of Sunshine is the express image of her dam, whose ^ dear white face ' 
used to gladden the hearts of backers years ago. Bal Gal, by Adventurer 
out of Cantini^re, now in Lord Falmouth's stud, had, according to ' the 

* Man in the Street,' been asked to beat Apollo at 10 lbs., and had done so 
handsomely ; no wonder, therefore, that she was seized on by punters for a 
phioge, and that at finish 5 to 4 was laid on her without stint. The ' good 

* thing,' however, was very nearly upset, for at the comer of the plantation it 
looked any odds against her getting on terms with the American Iroquois, 
who had been in front the whole way, and nothing but her extreme gameness, 
and Webb's determined riding, enaoled her to secure Lord Falmouth his 
first July by a short head. (Ophite, a nice Galopin colt wilh indi^erent 
bocks (why Nr ophfte ?), was a bad third, but there was a clever one behind 
the leaders, St Firmin, by Mortemer out of Sister Helen, very backward at 
present, but certain to make his mark later on. * Bal Gal,' as most of our 
readers are aware, is a girl who works at the pit^mouths of the Cornish 
mines ; not a girl who slaves in London ball-rooms. The rough and ready 
Iroquois, who improved considerably on his previous essays in public, had 
pleased his party very much at home in a trial in which he had given 7 lbs. 
to the three-year-old Boreas, who won the race before the July in a canter. 
The winner, though there are probably a few better in the background, 
should have a bright career before her, if she does not follow in the footsteps 
of her brilliant mother, and Moin the band.' Incendiary, who has now com- 
pletely got over his criminal habits, beat a large field without any exertion 
in the Welter Handicap, and has since found a home at Russley, for which 
we should not be surprised if he did a great thing before the end of the 
year. Fortissimo landed Lord Vivian's somewhat unlucky colours in the 
Princess of Wales's two-year-old Cup, at the healthy price of 8 to I ; and 
Lucetta wound up the amusements of the day by just doing Briglia in a 
match over the Bunbury mile. On Wednesday it took Snowden on Kuhle» 
bom all his time to get away from Senta, a smart filly of Lord Ellesmere's, 
in the Sale Stakes, for which only two ran. Thora, the Duke of West- 
minster's pretty mare by Doncaster out of Freia, sister to Holy Friar, in 
the hands of Templeman disposed of Great Carle in the Exeter ; and Maid- 
ment rode Donato to victory in the Second Welter, in which the penalty 
for winning yesterday stopped Valentino ; and then came the race and the 
sensation of the day, to wit, the Midsummer Stakes, Bunbury mile, for which 
Robert the Devil, Cipolata, and two of Lord Falmouth's, Pride of the 
Ocean and Merry-go-round, entered an appearance, and for which 5 to 2 
was laid on Robert the Devil, 5 to i agamst Cipolata, and 7 to i against 
Merry-go-round, who was backed at extreme outsider prices for the Leger 
on the chance of his bowling over the Grand Prix hero. The story of the 
race is soon told. Cipolata had the foot of ' the Deril ' the whole way ; 
never gave him a chance of getting to her, and beat him extremely cleverly 
at finish by about half a length. The result is accounted for in different 
ways ; some hold that Cipolata, who was in receipt of 1 1 lbs., is very smart, 
and her performance with Discord and Petronel at Ascot was sufficiently 
meritorious to prevent this view from being called absurd. Some attribute 
the Leger horse's defeat to his 'jolly' condition; while some blame the 
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badness of the pace. We ourselres think that speed is not Yilsforie^ and 
that the easy way he had taken matters since Paris rendered it impossible to 
make proper use of his staying powers. Whatever was the cause, his market 
status for the Doncaster erent has not been in any degree affected. The 
July Cup fsix furlongs), though it brought out only rour runners, was a very 
sporting anair. Charibert, gst. 13 lbs., was made fairourite, and next, almost 
in equal demand with him in the betting, was Phenix, 9st 7 lbs. After a 
pretty race for the greater part of the journey, the Frenchman of eril repute, 
who had been leading, cut it coming up the hill, aind Charibert, in spite of 
his infirmity, running yerv stout, went on and won by three quarters of a 
length. An eminent tramer, who should know a good deal about the form 
of the first and second, informed us after the race that Charibert, whom Mr. 
Vyner got for a 'song' from Lord Falmouth, quandoque bonus dormUat 
Homerus^ could give 4 stone to any two-year-old out. Attalus, on the strength 
of his running with Favo, was served up very hot for the Beaufort, but, as 
usual, proved a gay deceiver, and the race fell to the erratic Regnard, ridden 
by Maidment, who won two races in the afternoon, and thus reminded us of 
the days when he used to be called — as we sincerely hope he will again deserve 
to be called — the Mucky.' Warrior on Thursday made amends for his Tuesday's 
defeat, by giving 2 st. 7 lbs. and a head beating to the great Wokingham tip, 
Discount ; and after two races of but little account, ten faced Mr. MacGeorge 
for the Chesterfield. Tristan, as he deserved to be, was fovourite, and of 
course Iroquob's running in the July caused him to have many friends. Lord 
Falmouth ran two, the penalised Lennoxlove and leggy Golden Plover, bat 
neither was backed in earnest, though at one time there was a' shave' that 
the latter was superior to Bal Gal. Tristan, stopped by his weight, was 
as dead as a stone halfway up the hill, and there Iroquois came out full of 
runnine, and won as he pleased by three lengths. Phenix made a shocking 
example of Gil Bias in the Bunbury ; and Edelweiss, one of the Fy field 
Goodwood Stakes lot, did the same with his two wretched opponents in 
the Summer Cup ; and the ' talent ' wound up by laying odds on l>uval and 
Rossiter against Fetterless and Fordham in the Match, which the latter won. 
Of Friday, which was rainy and dull, it is sufficient to say that the Suffolk fell 
to Plaything, who started at 20 to i, and the Two-year-old Plate to the Alba- 
tross filly, whose price was 10 to i ; that 1 00 to 6 was obtainable about the 
Premature colt, who got the Newcastle ; and that Eirene, though she had 
been in everybody's mouth for the One Thousand, had no friends at 100 
to 1 5 in the Fourth Welter, for which only four ran. 

Nothing was talked of but the Bend Or muddle, its causes and its con- 
sequences, and we much fear that it will continue to spoil conversation for 
many a long day. What a strange instance of the irony of Fate, if one of 
the luckiest horses that ever won a Derby got disqualified two months after 
the settling ; but though^ as the race was run, we think the Duke of West- 
minster's handsome colt extremely fortunate to have been returned the hero 
of the Blue Riband, he has certainly been most unlucky with the gohemoucbes 
and the gossips. It was surely bad enough for him to have been the hero 
of the fable of the Poisoned Pills, without having his identity disputed by a 
garrulous groom. *• Hunc neque dira venena, nee hosticus auferet ensis. . . • 
' Garrulus hunc quando consumet cumque : loqnaces. Si sapiat, vitet, simul 
' atque adoleverit aetas.' 

Never did Kempton ' the Charming ' — ^and to us Kempton and the ' region 
' round about,' are associated with very happy memories, going back to a period 
long before a racecourse there was dreamt of — look more inviting, though it 
felt a trifle close, than during its recent July Meeting, and never did its 
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* boundless contiguity of shade ' prove more agreeable to maid, to matron, to 
pouter, and to Cockney. The sport, howerer, on the first day was not of much 
aocoant, as nobody was rash enough to oppose the well-nigh inyincible Charibert 
in the Trial, and it was hard in this hot weather to get up any enthusiasm 
for animals like Countess Murray, Whisht, Florican and Financier, though 
de?er people were able a year ago to show by the Book that the last-named, 
through Paul's Cray, Phenix and Silyio, was the fastest horse in the country. 
As frajuently happens nowadays, the most interesting erent of the day was 
the Two-year-old Stakes, in which good odds were laid on the Bibury and 
Winchester hero, Scuir Vullin, against the colt by Knight of the Garter out 
of PoWglot, and Pelagia. The Polyglot colt would have been in better 
demand bat for hb somewhat roguish performance at headquarters the week 
before, for he had finished a good second to Simnel, and beaten Thora for 
the British Dominion at Sandown, and had won a race on this very ground 
dererly, though only by a head, at the end of last month. On this occasion 
be required a good deal of rousing, but when he got it, he came out and won 
easily from the favourite. Both the attendance and the racing were better on 
the second day, which opened with an amusingly old-fashioned contest between 
the hot favourite Pero and Minster, of whom the latter made mincemeat in the 
Halleford Plate. Quickstep, artistically ridden, eela va sans dire, by Ford- 
bam, just kept her head in front of Red Hazard in the Middlesex Welter, 
and saved backers from another facer ; and after a Selling Race, in which 
it seemed like old times to see Mr. Ten Broeck bidding for and securing the 
the winner, the Kempton Park Grand Two-year-old Stakes of 20 sovs. 
each, h. ft., with 500 added, brought out, as it deserved, a field good in point 
of quantity — there were fourteen starters — and very fair in point of quality, 
amongst the runners being Angelina, the filly by Favonious out of Aarastia, 
Hackness, L»ady Chelms&rd, Errand Boy and Sleeping Beauty ; whilst the 
' darkies,' Capua, a filly of Lord Rosebery's, Stargazer, an ungainly brute of 
Itord Alington*s, and a filly of Lord Wilton's, by Wenlock out of Sandal, 
^ound friends and admirers. The moderate Alone made all the running into 
the straight, when it looked odds on Angelina, who shut up like a second- 
luod telescope when the pinch came, and she was collared by Sleeping Beauty 
in the receipt of 9 lbs., and the Adrastia filly in receipt of 3 lbs. The latter 
did not get particularly well off, but had the race in hand the moment she 
got on terms with her horses, and landed with consummate cleverness. We 
congratulate Mr. Bate on possessing such a good and pretty filly, quite the 
^t of her sex out at present ; for Angelina, who began the season S3 well, 
stays worse every race she runs, and is decidedly on the * down line ' at 
present. 

The ' real good thing ' of the day was Laceman in the Maiden Plate, on 
whom John Nightingall repeated his Yarmouth success. The proceedings 
were wound up by Uie victory of Whisht over King of the Gipsies, Sign 
Manual, Herzegovina and Seringa in the Mile and a Half Prince of Wales's 
Cap, and we all went home more or less rejoicing. The last and chief day 
began with the Teddington Welter, which fell to Lord Rosebery's Goshawk 
at the remunerative odds of 10 to I, the favourite Quickstep, this time ridden 
by Goater, vke Fordham, absent, just failing to get home. On the strength 
<>f her running in the big race the day before, Sleeping Beauty, 8 st. 1 1 lbs., 
vas installed favourite for the Queen Elizabeth Two-year-old Stakes, for 
wbich Sir George Chetwynd's ^none, 9 st. 2 lbs., — ^the La Belle H^l^ne 
filly — was next in demand. Both, however, had to succumb to Amy Mel- 
ville, 8 st 5 lbs., the filly by Albert Victor out of Tyro, who ran second to 
Plodden at Epsom, and who on this occasion won, with something to spare. 
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by a neck. The affair of the day, if not of the Meeting, was the Kempton 
Park July Handicap — a good handicap, for which several of eleven starters 
were a good deal fancied. Costa was in the greatest request, and then Specu- 
lation ; whilst the Russley people thought Prefect — ^if a boy could ride him — 
sure to win ; the Maltonians were extremely sweet on Reconciliation, and 
backers galore were forthcoming for Strathern, Lancaster, Bowman (who irpre- 
sented Heath House instead of Mandarin), and Cradle. Costa made running 
to the distance, when Plaisante, the worst favourite of those who had a price 
(Alchemist had none, though he will have one before the year is out) came 
away and cantered in by four lengths from Costa. It struck us, however, 
that Speculation, who is anything but a boy's horse, should have landed the 
second money for Mr. ' Maurice.' Cradle and Prefect, we should add, were 
* left,' and had at no period of the race the slightest chance of winning. The 
next race, a selling one, went to an unmentioned outsider. Evening News, 
so backers were by no means comforuble till Isolina, on whom there was 
terrific plunging, took her Selling Race anyhow. They were then in a posi- 
tion to put it down on the * good thing ' with which the sports concluded, to 
wit, Mar in the Mile and a Half City of London Stakes. Lord Rosebery's 
horse won without the semblance of an effort, and Constable's numerous 
friends were loud in their congratulations on his second victory during the 
day, a victory which, coming so soon after the Cipolata triumph, may fairly 
be considered as an augury of a prosperous future for the young trainer. Those 
who take an interest in ' Sport and Recreation ' generally, and in that pro- 
vided by the excellent caterers at Kempton in particular, will be glad to learn 
that the Company's shares are going up, and that the refreshment department 
is now, and will in future continue to be, in the hands of Messrs. Bertram and 
Roberts, names most of us have heard before. It boot often we have a good 
word to say for the London and South- Western railway, but nothing, as far 
as this meeting was concerned, could have been better than arrangements 
made and carried out for taking passengers to the racecourse and back. 

Sandown was at its best and brightest on the two days of its Second 
Summer Meeting, and if the sport was somewhat mediocre, the weather was 
so lovely that simply to be on the lawn or in the paddock was enjoyment. 
And if the quality of the noble animal was inferior, that of the visitors was 
good. Beauty was there, and blue blood to boot, from the Heir Apparent 
to young Dukes and elderly Duchesses — Belgravian blossoms and Surrey 
wild flowers. The lawn bloomed like a garden — the dresses were, for the 
most part, in good taste ; the wearers were pretty. Mr. Hwfa Williams and 
Sir Wilford Brett had done all they could for the enjoyment of members 
and their friends ; and on the first day the Spanbh Students, and on the 
second the Hungarian Minstrels, added their quota of sweet sounds to the 
other attractions of the place. The Spanish Studen(s were the favourites, 
we think, as, in addition to their admirable playing, they were voted a very 
good-looking lot, which could not be said with truth about the Hungarians. 
There was a fair show of coaches, all of them given to hospitality, and we 
never saw the Public Stand so crowded as it was on both days. Messrs. 
Bertram and Roberts were hardly taxed for royal and other luncheons, but 
their resources were equal to the call, and the flow of Bollinger seemed 
incessant. So Sandown had a good time. 

Why class is not better represented than it is here we cannot quite under- 
stand. The added money is liberal, and the programme varied. Mr. Lawley 
and Messrs. Pratt and Barbrook are most zealous in their endeavours to 
procure sport, and no complaint could be made of it from one point of view, 
that is, the fields were good in numbers. It was the tedious plating which. 
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both here and at Kempton, is such a marked feature. To be sure it was the 
eve of Goodwoody which would account in some measure for the character 
of the racing ; but, unfortunately, plating, both at Keropton and Sandown, 
seems the rule, racehorses the exception. This time we had Charibert and 
FaYorha, and it is not saying too much when we note them as the only race- 
horses at the meeting. Some complaints there were of a superabundance of 
fiTe-fiirlong spins, and a few people grumbled at the new straight course on 
which they were run, but without reason. It b true one does not see the 
race so well from the stand, but the same remark applies to Newmarket, 
where we move about from course to course, and no one objects there. We 
could join in a protest against too many five-fiirlong events, but the new 
coarse we hold to be an excellent one, and the objection to it futile. Sandown 
is such a success, and holds such a high position in public estimation, that we 
could wish it was more supported by racing men than it is. Everybody goes 
to Sandown, everybody likes it ; why is it, then, that good horses so rarely 
run there? 

The afternoon succeeding Sandown Park was pleasantly passed at Alder- 
shot, and the usual military muster put in an appearance on the flat race- 
course at North Camp. The list of fashionable visitors included the Duke 
and Duchess of Connaught, and the comforts of everybody were looked after 
by Captain Turner of the Royal Artillery, the courteous honorary secretary. 
One hardly expects to find a good class of horses competing here, and if the 
^rt Jacked quality no complaint could be lodged as to quantity, for nine 
well-filled races and a match had to be decided in one afternoon. Captain 
W. H. Johnstone, Mr. Dalliac, Major Bond, and Mr. H. D. Brocklehurst, 
took all the riding honours, and the last-named gentleman was fortunate in 
recently purchasing the selling racer Arthur from Mr. Yates, as he here 
landed him the Cup and Open Military Welter. With the ring better looked 
after than usual, a liberal display of luncheon provided by the officers of the 
Division, and fair weather, the outing appeared to be all round aporeciated. 

As our managers cannot get plays written for them that audiences, even 
so complaisant and long-suffering as modern audiences, will put up with, they 
have to hark back on revivals. What our playwrights say to this state of 
things we cannot tell. One of them, by the way, did lately express a forcible 
opinion on the judgment of an auditory who had only good-naturedly 
laughed at his play, instead of hissing it, and it was to the effect that the 
opposition was ' organized.' He probably regretted his foolish remark as 
soon as it was uttered, so we will let it pass. It is fortunate, with such thin- 
skinned gentlemen as are some of our modem authors, that the manners and 
customs of a modern audience have much altered from what they were in our 
grandfathers' days. Rough fellows they, who damned a bad play as heartily 
as they did in common conversation their own and their friends' eyes and 
limbs. It was a' coarse age, we know, and we have changed for the better, 
but still it is a question whether we do not carry our suavity and politeness 
in things theatrical a little too far. A good wholesome damning of a bad 
play — ^a damning about which there should be not the slightest doubt — ^would, 
we think, really do good. The good-nature of modern audiences leads them 
often into expressions of feeble praise, deceiving alike to author, manager, 
and actors. How often do we not see a bad play dragging its slow length 
along for weeks, clinging to the bills, and played to empty or * paper ' benches, 
to the manifest loss of the management, when, if stern justice had been 
meted out on the first presentation, we should never have heard of the thing 
again. 

But these views will nut recommend themselves to a great many people 
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principally concerned^ We can only record the fact that, at the two chief 
homes of English comedy, revivals has been the order of the day, and 
excellent revivals they are. Of one, * School,' we have spoken. It has 
filled the Haymarket ; and ' The Ladies' Battle,' with the admirable cast of 
last season, has done the same for the St James's. In all the many rSles in 
which Mrs. Kendal has charmed us, perhaps not one has fitted her so well 
as that of the Countess d'Autreval. Mr. Kendal, in the Hugh de Brass 
which poor Robson created, has made a new line for himself in broad farce, 
and made it successfully. 

We have been glad of two things as connected with revivals. One is the 
pleasure of seeing < False Shame ' again, on this occasion at the Royalty ; and 
the other, of welcoming Mr. Charles Sugden to the boards from which he 
has been too long absent The part of the hero, originally played by the 
late Mr. Montague, is one that suits him admirably, and in which he is 
seen to great advantage. In other respects the play — the excellence of which 
makes us hope that Mr. Frank Marshall will, in these dismal days of dearth , 
try his hand again — ^has been but fairly acted. 

Our dramatic censorship has long been a standing joke and wonderment, 
and the outcome of the censorial mind so bewildering, that most people have 
given up trying to explain it When 'The Pink Dominos ' received the 
official imprimatur, we thought bewilderment had reached its limits, bat the 
censor has outdone himself in a matter connected with the Palais Royal com- 
pany at present po'forming at the Gaiety. He has struck out of the rhertoire 
' Le Mari de la jD^butante,' and has granted permission to ' Gavaut, Minard 
et Cie.' Now this b very wonderful indeed — so wonderful that it nearly 
puts ' The Pink Dominos into the shade. That charming comedy which 
brought Cremome life to our hearths and homes, and showed us how very 
pleasant and agreeable were the doings there, was mild as mother's milk in 
comparison with some of the bits in * Gavaut, Minard et Cie.' We would 
wish to speak with respect of those put in authority over us, their judgment 
and decisidhs ; but the stage censorship — or rather its present censor — tries 
us almost too highly. 

There b a great deal of forcible acting in ' The Danites,' now transplanted 
from Sadler's Wells to the Globe^ and the plav has been winning appreciation 
from audiences more fastidious than those of Islington. The play in the first 
place has the great charm of novelty and freshnt^ss. It b unlike anything 
we have seen before, for though Bret Harte has brought Califomian life 
before us in his wonderful sketches, their counterfeit presentment has not 
before been attempted. Then the actors are far above the level of what we 
had previously seen of American artists, and one or two of them are entitled 
to take first rank. Mr. McKee Rankin, the leader of the troupe^ b an earnest 
and powerful actor, with a vein of native humour that reminds us now and 
then of Mr. Jefferson. He has the great advantage of looking the character 
he assumes. His thews and sinews befit a Califomian miner who carries hb 
life in his hand, and his mien, easy and at the same time not lacking in 
dignity, b one that would inspire confidence, and point to him as a leader of 
men where danger and difficulty had to be met and overcome. Hb accent 
again reminds us of Jefferson, and the mixed humour and pathos of the love- 
making scenes are very well given. Now and then the speeches put in the 
mouth of the rough miner are too much of the high-faluting order, but that 
b de rigueur, we believe, in the States. Mr. W. £. Sheridan showed much 
force in the role of the Parson, as did Mr. Weldron as one of the Danites, 
the ministers of vengeance whose evil machinations form the action of the 
drama. Very amusing, too, was Mr. Holland as the Judge, and the Heathen 
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Chinee, with ' his ways that are dark, and hb tricks that are vain/ had a 
Teiy good exponent in Mr. Hawk. There is a ' go ' in the play that keeps 
the attention riveted from first to last, and as we are promised other specimens 
of American drama, and other exponents this autumn, we onlv trust we shall 
be as pleased with them as we have been with ' The Danites. 

We see it stated that the new play of ' The Guv'nor/ which is securing a 
precarious hold on the affections of Vaudeville audiences, is of German 
origin. Our notions of German ' fun ' are not enlivening. Ponderous and 
far-fietchedy or so puerile as hardly to stir the laughter of a child, the 
specimens of Teutonic humour that we have come across have been dispiriting, 
and certainlv the attempt of Messrs. James and Thome to turn them into a 
fresh direction have not been successful. 'The Guv'nor' is an elaborate 
farce spun out into three acts with an utterly impossible intrigue, and a series 
of complications that could onlv have originated in the brains of lunatics. 
When we say that a supposed injured husband sees in an elderly Putney 
boat-builder, redolent of vulgarity, gin and tobacco, the accepted lover of his 
yoong wife, we suppose we have said enough about the plot to show its utter 
improbability. We felt pity for such a good artist as Mr. Maclean, con- 
demned to the roU of the jealous husband, in having to wade through such 
a tissue of absurdity, to act with his eyes shut, as it were, and accept the 
preposterous ideas which the author or adapter has put in his part There b 
plenty of fun of the forced order, and Mr. James s delineations of the old 
boatman is one of his happiest efforts. The stolidity of deafness was never 
better assumed, the vulgar self-complacency and measureless contentment with 
himself and everybody else was true to the life. Mr. Thome would have 
been z jeune prenuer but for a stutter, and the other characters are nonentities. 
Miss lUington tried to infuse some force into the part of the young wife, but 
it was a hopeless task, and Miss Bishop was the conventional young lady. 
The fim is forced, and so we could not help thinking was the laughter. 
That ^ The Guv'nor ' can long hold possession of the boards we hold to be 
an impossibility, and can only trust that Messrs. James and Thorne have 
something in store for us which shall bring back those Vaudeville days when 
we laughed without an effort, and applauded without remorse. 

' The Tedworth ' have an unusually good entry of dog hounds this year. 
Solon, Sultan, filuecap, and Royston being among the best. The bitches are 
not quite so numerous or so smart as usual, always excepting Rantipole and 
Dewdrop. On June 29th the first puppy show that has taken place for 
years made the old kennels look quite festive when Lady Graham presented 
two handsome cups for the best puppy of the year of either sex. The 
Marquis of Worcester and Lord Valencia were the judges. The first prize for 
dogs was awarded to Solon, a very grand-looking hound by Lord Radnor's 
Saracen out of Racket, his brother Sultan being placed second. In the 
other class Rantipole, a very smart bitch by the Fitzwilliam Ratisbon out of 
Bloomer, won the Cup. Solon was walked by Mr. Church of Marlborough, 
and Rantipole by Mrs. Awdry of Ludgershall. May the fates send us a 
good scenting season ! 

An M.F.B. the other day spotted a man he took to be the new keeper at 
a place where there was a great lot of foxes, but little game. ^ Are you the 
' keeper?' he asked. ' Noa,' replied the man, ' I'm the loser; I cdnna* keep 
' nothing.' 

The annual meeting of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animab, held in St James's Hall, under the presidency of Lord Aberdare, 
was extremely interesting, and merited a much fuller notice than it obtained 
in any of the papers. The chairman was quite himself, and characteristically 
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misquoted Steele's * fioest compliment erer offered to woman ' : ' To have 
' loved her was a liberal education/ which he gaye as ' To hare knorun her/ 
The best speech of the meeting was that of the Bishop of Carlisle, vho* 
acting on Wesley's principle that * the Devil should not have all the good 
' tunes to himself/ made use of humour and ridicule to aid the good cause 
which he so effectively supported. It was, too, a very happy thought to 
confide the distribution of the prizes to the Princess of Wales, and an 
unusual number of bright eyes and fair faces present showed a settled and 
widespread determination td assert those dearest and least dbputed of woman's 
rights — the right to alleviate suffering, and the right to inculcate mercy. 

We have much pleasure in introducing to our readers an admirable 
autotype portrait of the late Alfred Mynn, ' full plate ten by eight/ taken 
from a drawing made by the late Mr. Felix in the year 1848. It is 
dedicated to Lord Harrb and the cricketers of the county of Kent, and is 
published by the widow of the late Mr. Walter Mynn, who from illness 
and unavoidable causes is in straitened circumstances. The portrait is 
handsomely mounted on cardboard, half imperial, * nineteen by fifteen/ and 
ready for framing. The price is five shillings delivered in London, and six 
shillings sent carriage free to any railway station in England. The proofs 
being expensive copies can only be struck as ordered. Mr. A. H. Baily 
has kindly consented to receive subscriptions for it at 3, Royal Exchange 
Buildings, Cornhill, or post-office orders may be sent to Mr. Frederick 
Gale, 43, Parliament Street, Westminster, who is trustee of the copyright 
for Mrs. Mynn's benefit. 

Our readers will be glad to hear that Mr. Finch Mason, whose ' Sporting 
* Sketches/ when they appeared last year, were so much appreciated by ractog 
and hunting men, has not allowed either his pen or pencil to lie idle, and 
that a small volume of sporting stories, written and illustrated by himself^ 
and called ' My Day with the Hounds/ will shortly appear. Those who 
remember how very vivid and truthful were Mr. Finch Mason's sketches, 
above alluded to, especially his ' Newmarket Flowers/ will look forward with 
pleasure to something new from him. 

Ill-health had during the last few years driven the late Mr. George Bryan 
from the scenes and haunts of his younger days, so that his once well-known 
face and figure was comparatively strange to the present generation. We 
saw him last at Sandown Park in 1879, and though looking somewhat more 
himself than we had seen him, there were the marks of that insidious disease 
which hurried him to an early grave but too evident A fine sportsman was 
George Bryan, in the first flight over any county, a crack shot, and wonderful 
good judge of racing. Hb colours were well known in Ireland before they 
were seen this side St. George's Channel, and William Goodwin had become 
his trainer. To the majority of racegoers the names of Waterwitch, Lady 
Hylda, Laneret, and Ostreger, will be more familiar than those of earlier 
date. There was a scandal over the first-named in connection with the 
Cesarewitch of 3861, which Mr. Bryan happily lived down. 'It was an 
' error of the head, not of the heart,' says a biographer who knew him well, 
' under persecution of a peculiarly galling and treacherous nature that aroused 
' a naturally hasty and ungovernable temperament' This we can well believe, 
as also the statement that his return to the Turf was welcomed by all who 
knew the circumstances of the case. 

We have said he was a fine judge of racing, and he knew, too^ how to 
' manage' a stud better than most people. The word is susceptible of many 
meanings, but we use it here in its best sense. Mr. Bryan did not 'carry 
' his heart upon his sleeve ' ; few racing men do, but he knew where to place 
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}us horses^ and he knew how and when to back them. He was what is 
called ' a good gambler/ and when he put the money down, he — we quote 
the biographer we have before alluded to— invariably took it up again.' 
He managed Union Jack and Caroline very well for Mr. Longficld, and if 
Nu had won the Cambridgeshire of 1865, there would have been great 
rejoicing at Hinton St. George, as well as in such ancestral halls as poor 
* 6uster ' Carew then possessed. All who knew George Bryan «/^//, and 
we emphasise the word, liked him with a strong liking that approached to 
love. That women took to that strikingly handsome face and form, and 
that he took to them, goes without saying. For all that he was unhappy in 
his married life, and the death of his only child just entering into womanhood 
perhaps tended to accelerate an end for which the seeds had been long sown. 
He spent last winter in Algiers in the yain hope that climate might check 
disease ; but it was not to be. A staunch and fervent Catholic, he gave his 
last hours to the ministrations of his church, and whatever faults and errors 
be had committed, his was a spirit that would have sincerely repented of 
them. There are many among our readers who will always recall with 
kindly thoughts the memory of George Bryan. 

Few men in his position of life have gone to the grave with more unfeigned 
regret expressed over his loss, or with higher eulogium passed on his memory 
than Joseph Dawson. One of a family destined to set its mark on Turf 
history for all time, a band of brothers who crossed the border to make 
a name for themselves both north and south of Trent, Joseph Dawson's 
fame as a great trainer scarcely yields to that of the brother whom he has so 
soon followed to the grave. Bom in 1824, his death cannot be considered 
but as premature, and only two or three years ago a long life might have 
been predicted for the owner of that stalwart frame. He learned his business 
under the able tuition of his eldest brother, and it was not until the year 
1852 that he commenced as a trainer on his own account at Ilsley in 
Berkshire. Mr. Pryor was one of his first masters, and Lord Stamford was 
an early friend of the man who subsequently was to make the bluejacket and 
black belt so famous. After a few years at Ilsley, Joseph Dawson transferred 
his quarters to Newmarket, where from small beginnings he gradually saw 
his way to becoming tKe master of one of the finest training establishments 
that this country can boast. What the property he bought from the Duke 
of Bedford, and which he named after him, became, we need not say. It 
was in 1 864 that Bedford Lodge, with its grand boxes and stabling, was 
ready for occupation, and there Joseph Dawson commenced a series of 
succei^ses with the horses of his old employer, Mr. Pryor, as well as Lord 
Stamford, which it would take us now too long to enumerate. The advent 
of Prince Charlie was the event of late years at Bedford Lodge. Pity that 
the grandest specimen of a race-horse ever foaled should have had such an 
infirmity, and it says much for the skill and patience of the trainer that he 
was able to bring him to the post as he did. The Rake was a sore 
disappointment, for Joseph Dawson always said he was the best horse he 
had ever trained, and but for his breaking a blood-vessel just before the race, 
the Derby of 1867 would in all probability have fallen to him. When 
Hawthornden won the Leger in 1870, no one had a sixpence on him, we 
believe, a proof that even the cleverest of trainers does not always know his 
own horses; and in 1875 Seymour broke down on the Town Moor, and 
another chance for the great northern race eluded his grasp. 

Joseph Dawson was, we believe, as all his biogrsiphers have said of him, 
the soul of truth, but he was reticent, and it was diincult to draw out of him 
what he thought of a horse for good or evil. He was a liberal, kind*hearted 
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man, and with no family of hb own, was a good parent to many nephews 
and nieces. He has died before his time, a naturallv strong oanstitauon 
succumbing to an insidious disease which had been long approaching to 
a crisis. He has died, we hear and — ^for the sake of his widow, who was 
to him the most devoted of wives and nurses, we are glad to hear it — a, 
richer man than he was generally supposed to be. Bedford Lodge b to be 
sold, and we trust it will fall into worthy hands who will restore the former 
glories of the place, and the genius loci be kind to its fortunes. 

The happy termination of the Bend Or difficultv has been satis^urtory to 
every one except one or two people more immediately connected with Robert 
the Devil, who of course cannot be expected to deem an issue satts£ictory 
that deprives them of a prize they considered within their grasp. Still, the 
weight of evidence on the part of the Duke of Westminster was so over- 
whelming, while that on the side of the objectors was so tainted with 
suspicion — the testimony of a drunken and discharged servant — that we 
cannot help thinking that Messrs. Brewer and Blanton can hardly be sur- 
prised at the Stewards' decbion. It seems a pity that they heard the evidence 
with closed doors, and that that hostility to the press, so marked a feature in 
the relations of the Jockey Club to the Turf, should have been exhibited in 
what was really an important inquiry. It has been well remarked that while 
the press wields such a power in every phase of political and social life, it is 
cramped, cabined, and confined, directly it touches upon the Turf. A 
criticism on an owner s line of conduct, a remark that he has acted unwisely, 
a remonstrance against the supineness of the Jockey Club, all this b enough 
to draw down threats on the head of the writers, and there b a talk of 
' warnings off,' which b very foolbh and silly, and provokes the natural 
remark that it is the galled jade that winces. However, as the closed-door 
system was rigidly adhered to, we have no means of knowing the exact 
evidence laid before the Stewards, beyond the fact that it greatly prepon- 
derated in favour of Bend Or being the horse he was represented to be. Let 
us trust that this has been our last Derby * scare.' 

Goodwood is on as we are going to press, and Mr. Jardine has won, and 
Mr. Crawfurd seems to have thrown away the Goodwood Stakes. The 
latter started Edelweiss and Bay Archer, and declared to win with the 
latter. Every one thought that the young horse was started to make the 
running for the older one, and it was with much astonishment that Fordham 
was seen to take Bay Archer to the front directly the flag fell. We presume 
the stable relied on the staying powers of last year's winner, and that 
Greaves was ordered to keep in front with Edelweiss in case Bay Archer 
failed to do what was expected of him. He did fail, and when Fordham 
looked behind him to see where Greaves and Edelweiss were, he found that 
Reveller had challenged the latter, and that the race was confined to the 
two. Whether Greaves did not come soon enough with his horse, or 
whether he was hampered by orders, we cannot say, but after a slashing race 
he was beaten by a short head. Probably the stable thought they could run 
first and second, and the old adage ' between two stools ' forcibly applies to 
their position at the finish. Why they made running with Bay Archer b 
best known to themselves. Mr. Crawfurd declared to win with him, and 
there was no doubt he thought him to be the best horse. He had, like a 
good sportsman, put up with a short price about him, while the public and 
some of the bookmakers had got all the money. That an error of judgment 
was committed in the way the race was won, we have little doubt. But 
that is the sole error that will ever be laid to the door of Mr. Sterling 
Crawfurd. 
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THE DUKE OF MOl^TROSE. 

Few of the great historic families of Scotland — that country of 
almost fabulous genealogies — can boast of older blood than the 
Grahams. The origin of some titles has been said — like that of the 
Earldom of Mar — * to be lost in antiquity ; ' but there was a 
Greame, Regent of Scotland, in the early part of the fifth century, 
and perhaps we need not seek to trace the family tree of his 
descendants back to a remoter period. Warriors, statesmen, and 
prelates, the Qrahams hav^ in their generations done good service 
to their country. Before all they have been loval. The taint of 
treason, that has dimmed other noble shields in Scotland, has never 
touched that of the Grahams. John Graham of Claverhouse, the 
^ Bonnie Dundee ' of legend and song, was a cadet of this noble 
house, and how he fell at Killiekrankie pass, fighting for his king, 
need not be told here. James, Marquess of Montrose, Commander- 
in-Chief of the Royalist forces in Scotland, a gallant soldier, who, 
after gaining two important victories over him 

' Who sold his king for gold, 
The monster fiend, Argyle ! ' 

was barbarously executed by the rebels in 1650, is another name that 
will live in his country's annals as long as loyalty shall be considered 
a virtue and military renown a passport to fame. 

The subject of our present sketch, Douglas-Beresford-Malize- 
Ronald Graham, 5th Duke of Montrose, was born in 1 852, and 
succeeded his father in 1874. He has been a soldier, like so many 
of his race before him. For seven years he was in the Coldstreams, 
which he quitted for a term of service with the 5th Lancers, finally 
leaving the army in 1878. 

A sportsman to the manner born, a bold rider and a good shot, 
his Grace takes his part and holds his own in most manly pastimes. 
He is fond of racing, and always has a few horses in training under 
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the care of Moran, his private trainer. Hopbloom was probably the 
best horse he has yet owned. With him the Duke won the Shrop- 
shire Handicap and the Manchester Cup in i877* James Pigg was 
a useful performer of a certain class, and his Grace has now a very 
fair horse in Strathblane, who took lately the prize that all Scottish 
sportsmen highly value, the Paisley ^ Silver Bells,' a race that carries 
us back to the Restoration. Other horses are Sisvphus, Swing, &c., 
all of them winners, though of no great class. His Grace is married 
to a daughter of Sir Frederick Graham, and both he and his wife — 
while, from their rank and station, both well known in London 
society — find their greatest pleasure and chief delight among the 
surroundings of home. 



NORTHERN LIGHTS AND SHADOWS. 

There is a keeh sense of relish and enjoyment in every bugle breeze 
sweeping over moorland and upland in the county of acres ; of which 
the very atmosphere is redolent of sport, and imbued with its mul- 
titudinous associations, whether thev linger round the recollection of 
hunting, shooting, or racing episodes, or are part and parcel of da3rs 
devoted to pastime in its less pretentious departments. Readily and 
willingly we catch the infection, albeit only sojourners in the land for 
a season, and lend ourselves to the grateful occupation of exploring 
the * inner life' of Yorkshire's most famous repositories of thorough- 
bred treasures ; for is it not now that the Tykes hold high revels on 
their most famous tracks, in anticipation of the great St Leger festival, 
and put the final polish on the sleek coats of the rising eeneration 
of racers, preparatory to their first introduction to public life in the 
sale ring at Doncaster? Ripon, Redcar, Stockton, York, and 
Richmond do but prelude the mightier march of events ^ set for ' 
mid-September ; and though spirits eager in the chase are rattling 
the cubs about at early morn, and moor and stubble ring with the 
crack of breechloaders, and each pool and eddy dear to the angler's 
heart is sedulously whipped — ^yet all these must yield in interest for 
the nonce to the absorbing topic of the hour, for which the great 
heart of the country has been beating so feverishly for weeks past— 
the St. Leger. There is comparatively little of that sensational 
show and gUtter which form such leading features at the racing satur- 
nalia of the South ; and the countless thousands which press towards 
Doncaster as the Mecca of their pilgrimage know little, and care 
less, for the aristocratic surroundings of the great gathering of the 
North, all their thoughts beine centred in the rainbow miUe which 
they have beheld in imagination so often sweeping round the final 
turn, with some cherished favourite in the van. Would that the 
garish crowds which follow the leaders of fashion to Epsom, Ascot, 
and Goodwood could be inoculated with a homoeopathic touch of 
such true sporting instinct ; and be content to resign the frivolous 
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accessories of the race, for the keen interest and unfeigned enthusiasm 
of the Tyke in the race itself ! 

Standing on that airy platform of table-land in central Yorkshire 
which courts the bugle breezes blowing fresh and free from either ocean, 
turn in whatever direction you will, landmarks and localities present or 
suggest themselves indicative of the birthplaces or battlegrounds of 
the thoroughbred, endeared to all the country side by a host of racing 
recollections, and cherished in fond anticipation as each year brings 
round its trysting-time at post or in paddock. Facing first towards the 
rising sun the grey minster towers of old Ebor arrest the gaze, and we 
know that almost beneath their very shadow the Knavesmire spreads 
its verdant expanse, and that within sound of its cathedral chimes the 
broad pastures of Moorlands are teeming with equine life, to say nothing 
of snug paddocks bordering; our way thither, tenanted now by other 
tribes than those which made RawclifFe and Fairfield household words 
in the Tyke's itinerary. Glancing northwards, we know that Middle- 
ham nestles beneath yonder rolling ridge, and many a town of assize on 
the Northern racing circuit we can take in our fancy's flight beyond 
county bounds to Neasham Hall, doubling back into Yorkshire at 
Croft, with a slight detour in the direction of Richmond, until classic 
ground is once more reached at Malton, and we sweep again 
southwards into Holderness vid Beverley and Hull. A score and 
more of homesteads holding each its contingent of Belgravian 
mothers are scattered broadcast through the land, as we set our 
faces in the direction of Doncaster, and revisit, in imagination. 
Adventurer's home in the environs of smoky Sheffield, the pleasant 
glades of Wentworth, and Tickhill enclosures roamed by the grey 
progeny of Strathconan. Fain would we note each cradle of the 
thoroughbred, each fastness of the trainer, each grassy track sacred 
to the flying feet of the courser ; but we must leave the bye-paths to 
be traversed at leisure when time and opportunity serve, and hasten 
on our highway route towards places trodden by many a sporting 
piWim's foot, but by none more reverentially than our own. 

We had not cast anchor in Malton since the year when Pero Gomez 
took sweet revenge at Doncaster for his head defeat by Pretender 
in the Derby, and when John Scott was paying special attention 
to the sturdy little Royal Oak, fated never to join issue with his 
St. Leger opponents on the Town Moor. A short drive through the 
same sleepy old streets, and we find ourselves under the wing of a 
well-known North-country C.C., bearing an honoured name in 
training annals, and erst a professor of the art himself; and our road 
lies in the direction of * yon high wold,' on the confines of which 
the yellowing harvest courts the sickle, the juicy clovers come up 
smiling for a second cut, and wide tracts of potatoes and turnips are 
si^estive of snug lying for many a brown covey in grey September. 
Anon the * gude man,' who bears a world-wide reputation as owner 
of yonder bevy of shapely matrons, and whose name as possessor of 
more than one courser of high degree was in every mouth a few 
years since, hails us with a hearty welcome from among the stooks, 
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initiating our stranger mind into the geography of the locality, and 
pointing out each landmark bordering on the famous gallops of 
Langton Wold. Yonder on the right we catch fitful glimpses of 
Whitewall, with its outlying dependencies no longer echoing to the 
clatter of thoroughbred hoofs; nearer in the same direction lies 
Spring G>ttage, only to be distinguished by ifs blue smok^ arising 
from a cincture of tufted trees ; in the distance ahead stands the 
homestead presided over by the wizard's right-hand man in old days, 
who still holds the reins of power for staunch John Bowes ; and to 
the left are the deftly-built boxes and trim enclosures of Blink Bonny 
Stud Farm, where neatness and order reign supreme, and bear 
witness to the influence of a master-mind. A yearling string ot 
five are at morning parade, and the word to each is ^ halt, front, as 
thev pass in review before us— a natty son of Speculum and Nut- 
busn, a wiry Brown Bread colt from refFar, a chesnut and a brown 
claiming Salvator for their sire, and Redlight and Poldoody for their 
dams, and a bay brother to Beauclerc, good to know by his grey 
tail and the unmistakable 'lines' of Rosicrucian on which he is 
built. Well may we accede to Mr. I'Anson's invitation to a box- 
to*box visitation of the eleven composing his Doncaster team, and 
we linger over a light-built, shapely daughter of Doncaster and Nut- 
bush, a slashing colt by the same sire from Alice, and a grand filly 
by Pero Gomez out of Pearl, a gem of the very first water, as 
becomes her parentage on the dam's side. There is a bay-roan filly 
by Macaroni from Bonny Leith ; and in the progeny of Hoodwink 
and Bonny May we come across Brown Bread once more, only to 
regret all the more the untimely cutting bfF of this promising offshoot 
of the good old Sheet Anchor stock. 

I [From the schoolroom to the nursery is but a short step, and soon 
we are knee-deep in brown bents rising high above the undergrowth 
of luxuriant herbage, and up to our elbows and eyes in pedigrees 
and performances and antecedents, picking up at random scraps of 
stud-book lore, and catching at the ripe seeds of breeding experiences 
falling from our mentor's lips. That well-turned pair of blacks, 
the flying Nutbush and the sturdy Alice, form capital foils to the 
bright bay Borealis, with her Queen Mary blaze, as the trio pose 
languidly under the greenwood tree, and Speculum, Petrarch and 
Beauclerc have been their consorts this spring. In a neighbouring 
paddock Hoodwink, with an Albert Victor foal at foot, looks a 
commoner in the company of Caller Ou and Bonny BcU, a 
Speculum bantling following ^ t'auld mare,' as she sniffs indolently 
at the sweet pasturage, and a brother to Beauclerc nosing the udder 
of the plain but useful Bonny Bell. The massive Blue Light 
wanders forlorn in foalless solitude along with Bonny Leith and 
Poldoody (and the former's turn to produce a clipper must surely 
arrive ere along) ; but there is high promise of racing excellence in 
the next enclosure, when Peffar strides up for her accustomed caress 
with a strapping Salvator colt in her wake, and Bonny May stands 
jealously over her youthful Albert Victor, Red Light and Bobbing 
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Arouni) apparently bent on comparing the merits of their Beauderc 
pledges, and the grey-footed Pearl holding aloof from her ^ lovely 
'companions,' and leading her peerless Pero Gomez foal far afield. 
Scockwell, Rataplan, Beadsrpan, Voltigeur, Buccaneer, Adventurer, 
are progenitors at which none can cavil ; but the pride and glory 
of the stud are its Newminster mares, albeit a silent motion of assent 
is candidly returned to our somewhat ungracious contention that 
hitherto they have proved more ornamental than useful. 

There is ample food for reflection and observation in all that 
appertains to the interior economy of an establishment not so much 
distinguished for its magnitude as for the excellence of its manage- 
ment and administration. To all interested in the details of 
construction and arrangement as regards boxes and buildings, and 
the indispensable accessories of a ipodel stud fiirm, we would re- 
commend a personal inspection, certain to be rendered more useful 
and pleasant by the stores of information willingly poured forth, and 
graciously superadded to a hearty welcome. And there is yet 
another treat in store for us wherewithal to crown the enjoyment of 
our pilgrimage, when we skirt the bill (whose quarried summit has 
held many a fox}'on the way towards Highfield, whose cosy range of 
buildings, so cheerfully dizened with the ^ family ' colours of straw 
and green, not 01^ acknowledge a son of the house as their master, 
but contain an Oaks victress and her closest attendant home, a 
Goodwood Cup winner of exalted prestige, one of the staunchest of 
latter-day stayers, and a whole host pf supplementary talent, furnish- 
ing a brave sight to eyes refreshed by the contemplation of such 
equine treasures. Doubly grateful after this is the social hour 
spent ^at home,' with Blair Athol, Caller Ou, and Blink Bonny 
looking down upon us from their frames on the walls, as their 
owner and breeder dilates fondly and proudly on the past, and sends 
us unwilling yet well satisfied away. 

Now, ^ as by the stroke of an enchanter's wand,' we are spirited 
away to the extreme northern limits of the county, where Tees 
diviaes Yorkshire from Durham ; and seated on its bosky banks, 
overlooking a swirling bend of that salmon-haunted stream, 
Neasham Hall, 'bosomed high in tufted trees,' opens the portals of 
its high-built quadrangle of boxes to our curious gaze. Names ot 
turf worthies, blazoned on many a stable door, tell the tale of former 
yearling occupants which have gone forth to conquer and to confer 
undying renown upon the paddocks where they frolicked in the days 
of sjcittis)! foalhood. A long succession of Oaks winners, com- 
mencing with Mincemeat and ending with Jenny Howlet, have ripened 
here for the hammer; Muckless, game Dundee' worthily shares 
the Derby honours achieved by Kettledrum, erst his playfellow in 
yonder sloping pastures ; and the archives of the Neasham stud teem 
with other names of high account, and lay claim to trace the farthest 
back, and to record the most consistent current of success of any 
breeding centre in {England. The present generation of racing tyros 
is eminently worthy of its predecessors in point of youthful promise ; 
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and Mr. Cookson's hand has received an unwonted accession of 
strength by the importation of certain Southern elements, imparting 
a pleasing variety to the batch of yearlings annually submitted to a 
discriminating public. When competent critics diflFer so widely in 
judgment, it would be presumptuous to hazard a confident opinion as 
to the merits of some half-dozen claimants to the title of 'crack' out 
of thrice that number ; but we may take stock of all as they are led 
forth, and pay a willing tribute to the various recommendations of each, 
without attempting to place them in order of merit Diversities of 
type and character are sufficiently apparent ; and while some will pin 
their faith to that prodigy of symmetry and substance, the chesnut 
Hermit colt out of Forerunner's dam, others will pit against him the 
elegant half-brother to Tristan by Scottish Chief, a lengthy bay, 
with much of the ^ Isles ' character about him, and endued with all 
the liberty and elasticity indicative of high racing powers. Entering 
another box, we find Rosicrucian's second self in a colt from Fair 
Star, smartness and activity personified, and a marvel of strength 
over back and loins, where too many of the descendants of Beadsman 
are found to fail. A chesnut Blair Athol filly, out of Murcia, is a 
reproduction of Regalia, but on a larger scale and with more bone, 
and well may we follow her into her box, and confirm the impression 
formed outside as to her capabilities for developing similar excel- 
lence. A couple of Kaiser fillies, both the produce of mares by 
Buccaneer, take the eye at once as likely to do credit to such dis- 
tinguished matrons as White Squall and Jenny Diver ; and Hatty, 
similarly descended from the best representative of the Ion blood, 
shows that in her case also the King Tom alliance has borne satis- 
factory fi'uits in the shape of her King Lud filly, which gives promise 
of coming early to hand. For grand propelling power and clean 
wiry limbs commend us to the brown King of the Forest colt fi'om 
Forecast, who is bound to gallop ; and there are a couple of Sal- 
vators, with plenty of size and scope, on which their sire has set 
no uncertain mark ; and we can well afiTord to borrow from France 
a ^ slice ' or two of that Dutchman blood which we were in such a 
precious hurry to transfer to our volatile, but not unappreciative, 
neighbours across the Channel. Vanderdecken's return of winners 
and winnings for the current year is far from contemptible, so that 
his colt and filly from Rapidan and Retreat should not hang fire in 
the sale ring ; neither should a dashine filly by Cymbal out of Grati- 
tude ; while Doncaster and Dutch Skater are names calculated to 
stir up bidders all round the ring, who may well be casting about for 
an embryo Insulaire or Bend Or. 

On the breezy upland breadth of tender herbage half a score of 
high-bred beauties lead their foals afield, revelling in the welcome 
sunshine, and making the best of their time among the fragrant 
white clover, with the morning dew still lingering on leaf and 
flower. The sucklings are of all ages, shapes, and nationalities, 
Salvator, Rosebcry, Cymbal, King of the Forest, and Mr. Winkle 
all claiming to be represented in that scampering, inquisitive coterie j 
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but none show the same distinctive character as the * Winkles,' with 
their weU-fumished, square-built quarters, strongly-knit backs and 
loins, and genera] appearance of dash and go in their conformation. 
The Roseberys are a trifle long in the shanks, and the Salvators 
show rather ^on leg,' both requiring time to ripen and develop; 
and there was nothing more taking than an early foal of Metheglin's, 
a Lord of the Isles all over, long as a street, and a thorough credit 
to the Neasbam commissariat. Others of the nursing mothers 
are enjoying a wide range in the rich riverain territory below, a 
glorious expanse, dotted here and there with monarchs of the wood 
in their luxuriant autumn glory, and stretching away to the rapids 
and eddies of the stately Tees, whose source we are soon following 
upward on our way to Croft. This ancient stronghold of the high- 
mettled racer still retains the prestige conferred upon it in old days, 
when the name of Merry was a tower of strength in turf circles, 
and Thormanby and Scottish Chief held court in the boxes now 
occupied by Beauclerc and Castlereagh. Mr. Winteringham hardly 
shows us so many yearlings as usual, but his iilly and colt are 
both by Albert Victor, and the latter of that style and shape which 
should fairly arouse * excited Yorkshire' when he is led into the 
ring. And so we retrace our steps southwards, exchanging rail for 
road at York, and setting our horse's head in the direction of Moor- 
lands, for a run round its buds of promise. 

To Speculum of course belongs the lion's share, and though his Jung 
Frau colt bears away the palm for size; our fancy rather inclines 
towards a chesnut brother to Hesper, wonderfully well put together, 
and his next door neighbour, the produce of ^ Spec ' from a Ben 
Webster mare. Lord Lyon shows a colt and filly, the latter long, 
low, and full of good points ; and a bay and a black, neat as paint, and 
clever as Christians, recall the vanished form of Thunder, and 
awaken regrets for his untimely death. There are also some right and 
tight ones by Speculum among the fillies, and their progenitor, though 
he sadly lacks representation among the two-year-olds of 1880, 
yet bravely sustains his character of ^ getting everything to run a bit,' 
and his return at the end of the season will bear comparison with 
anything in the sire list. This brings us to the box of the bonny 
bay, now just in the prime of life and full vigour of sirehood, a 
araeon of finished neatness, and showing little or nothing of the 
lacklock character, save perhaps about the head and neck. Cam- 
ballo and Martyrdom are his aides-de-camp^ and while the sherry 
bay son of Cambuscan is still among the handsomest sires of the 
day, and quite the dandy of the party. Martyrdom has had a tremen- 
dous season, the moderate figure asked for his services placing him 
in great request, and his * references ' are eminently satisfactory, what 
with Robbie Burns, Lartington, Sunburn, and others capable of hold- 
ing their own in good company. In the paddocks the sight of 
half a dozen Speculum colts gave promise of a satisfactory roll-call of 
yearlings for i88l ; and no stallion has more justly earned the title 
of faber fortunce sua than the pride of Moorlands, whose price to 
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Mr. Thompson at the sale of the Clumber stud was ridiculously 
low. Without any fuss or sensation the horse has worked bis yumy 
to the very first ran]^ of ^ fathers of the English stud,' and all the 
more credit is due to his owner for having taken up with, and having 
been content to abide by, what might at nrst be regarded as a forlorn 
hope. 

Doings on Knavesmire will find a faithful chronicler elsewhere, so 
that we need not intrude upon bis province, content with having told 
the story of our pilgrimage to nurseries of the thoroughbred lying far 
out of the track otmany students of * Baily ' deeply interested in 
breeding lore, and anxious to learn something concerning ^ the way 
' they manage these things ' in Yorkshire. We are willing to 
believe that no few are to be found sharing with us a regard for the 
high-mettled racer in the paddock, deeper than that which invests 
his doings at the post; and this must be our apology for the 
* Northern Lights and Shadows ' we have attempted to blend in 
the random SKetches submitted to the kind indulgence of our 
September readers. 

Amphion. 



CHRISTOPHER NORTH IN HIS SPORTING JACKET. 

A REMINISCENCE. 

Along, doubtless, with many other readers of the magazine, I was 
much pleased to see ' Baily * giving a hearty welcome to the new 
edition (the fifth !) of the ' Moor and the Loch,' which, in my 
humble opinion, contains a fine wholesome exposition of various 
phases of sport, and is throughout its two well-filled volumes alto- 
gether an eminently healthy book of its own class. Some day, with 
the editor's permission, I must have a friendly word or two with the 
reviewer as to how far he is right in the objection he ofiTers to the 
killing of wild birds or other animals for preservation in museums, 
or, as I may put it, for study ; that, I think, is one of those topics 
on which there may be held an intelh'gent and useful argument — it 
is, at all events, a subject to which there are two sides. But in the 
meantime, sinking all difference of opinion on the point indicated, I 
wish to express m a brief way, being a bit of a bibliographist, my 

frreat pleasure at the very salutary change which has come over the 
iterature of sport in my day, as exemplified in such books as the 
^ Moor and the Loch,' and other works of a like kind. I am not a 
very old man, but I can remember very well when ^ sporting litera- 
^ ture ' was pretty much all of one kind, and was largely devoted to 
what was some nfcy years ago called ^ the manly art of self-defence.' 
Pugilism had at one time its chroniclers, and there were thousands 
who enjoyed, if not the battles, at any rate^ the racy reports of the 
various great ^ mills ' got up for the delectation of the public, and 
written in slang of the most picturesque description by Prince Egan 
and the sporting writers of the period. There were other so-caSed 
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^ sporting ' books than * Boxiana,' of a very hectic kind, about which 
the less that is said the better* Works on hunting, and many of 
them goods works too, have alwavs been tolerably plentiful, and I 
may say here that some of the oldest books on that branch of sport 
are still worth careful perusal ; but the really good stamp of book — 
the sporting book of healthy tone, the work of a manly hand, is com- 
paratively modern. Forty years ago, as Mr. Colquhoun tells us in 
his preface to the ^ Moor and the Loch,' such books were of rare 
appearance ; now they are becoming plentiful, and what is of some 
consequence, cheap, or rather let me say — for a really good thing can 
never be cheap — inexpensive. 

My object in writing, good reader, what you have just read, is to recall 
the life and works of a writer on sporting topics whose memory should 
not willingly be let die \ I allude to John Wilson, better known to all 
the world as * Christopher North,' of Blackwood's famous Edinburgh 
Magazine^ in the days when to write for that periodical conferred of 
itself a literary reputation. No man in his day and generation did so 
much to infuse a healthy tone into descriptions of all kinds of sport 
as John Wilson ; moreover, when he ' sported ' himself, no matter in 
which or what pastime he chose to indulge, he ' sported ' with all his 
might and strength, with heart and soul, with both soul and body, so 
to speak. If he fought he went at the fight with the power of a 
giant and the wisdom of a philosopher ; when he set off a-fishing he 
has been known to swim after the fish which, having broken the line, 
had then tried to escape. When he wrote of the lark carolling at the 

rte of heaven his enthusiasm became wonderful, it could be felt ; 
do not intend to fill this brief paper with burdensome extracts, 
but I muse claim room here for fliis one little bit, because it is 
so typical of the man, his feelings, and his writings : — 

' Of all birds to whom is given dominion over the air, the lark alone lets loose 
the power that is in his wings only fbr the expression of love and gratitude. 
The eagle sweeps in passion of hunger, poised in the sky his ken is searching for 
prey on sea or sward ; his flight is ever animated by destruction. The dove 
seems still to be escaping from something that pursues, afraid of enemies even in 
the dangerless solitudes where the old forests repose in primeval peace. The 
heron, Mgh over houseless moors, seems at dusk fearful of her laborious flight ; 
and wearily gathers her long wings on the tree*top, as if thankful that day is 
done, and night again ready with its rest '^ The blackening trains o' craws to 
their repose " is an image that affects the heart of " mortal man who liveth here 
" by toil," through sympathy with creatures partaking with him a common lot. 
The swdlow, for ever on the wing, and wheeling Gtfully before fancy's eyes in 
element adapted for perpetual pastime, is flying but to feed ; fbr lack of insects 
prepares to forsake the land of its nativity, and yearns fbr the blast to bear it 
across ^e sea. Thou alone, O lark ! hast wings given thee that thou mayst be 
perfectly happy, none other bird but thou can at once soar and sing, and heaven- 
wud thou seemest to be borne, not more by those touching pinions than by the 
ever-varying, ever-deepening nielody effusing from thy heart' 

If the boy be ever, as is often said, ^ the father of the man,' it was 
undoubtedly so in the case of John Wilson. He was born on the 
l8th day of May, 1785, and he died at the solemn hour of midnight 
on the 1st of April, 1854. On the seventh day of the same month 
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I saw him carried from his house in Gloucester Terrace to his 

frave in the beautiful cemetery at Dean in the suburbs of Edinburgh, 
need to sav little about his funeral ; the intellectual, as well as the 
great in rank and wealth, were present in large numbers, and crowds 
of his old students attended to do honour to the * professor.' There 
were others there of humbler mien and of lesser mark; there 
was a red-eyed, depressed-looking master of the fencing foil, with 
whom ^ Christopher North ' had tried many a bout at single-stick. 
Jemmy Skinners, a poor waif of the livery stables to whom Wilson 
had been kind, followed the hearse with its nodding plumes ; at a 
distance there was also to be seen a sturdy breeder of * Dandie 
^ Dinmonts,' from Liddisdale, in whose house the dead celebrity, in the 
days of his hot youth, had often bivouacked on his Border angling 
expeditions. An old proof-reader of the celebrated Ballantyne press 
followed in the procession \ he had professionally ^ read ' all the proo6 
of * Christopher in his Sporting Jacket,' and came, although unbidden, 
in his suit of sables, to tender his respect to one whom all at ^ Paul's 
^ Work ' liked so much. There was also at the funeral an old servant 
of the University, whose eyesight had faded into night, to whom 
Wilson used to read, when he had time, a daily chapter of the Holy 
Scriptures ; and there was likewise, on the path to the Dean, an old 
publican and sinner, in the house of whom the youthful barrister, 
long before he assumed the decorous cloak of the grave professor, 
along with that maddest of literary madcaps John Gibson Lockhart, 
used to hold ^ high jinks ' and drink whisky-punch till cock-crow. 
Old servants, old stablemen, old soldiers, old porters, and old sailors, 
were all to be seen at the funeral. Carlyle, the dog-breeder, was 
there ; * Dandy,' the man who was great at ^ busking ' flies, came 
all the way from Kelso to attend, and there was, too, an old boat- 
man from the lake of Windermere, who had in his day many a time 
pulled against the professor. The funeral ceremony came in time to 
an end ; * tears were shed by manly eyes, and none were there who 
' didn't feel that the earth closed that day over such a man as the 
' world will never see again.' 

The child becomes the father of the man. In his childish years it 
was said of John Wilson that * he was as beautiful and animated a 
^ creature as ever played in the sunshine.' So he was as a man. No 
one who saw Professor Wilson in the prime of his days, let me say 
about the year 1838, could possibly forget him. He was all over, 
from the sole of his foot to the crown of his head, a man, living 
intensely his own particular life, breathing to-day an atmosphere of 
letters and philosophy, while to-morrow he might be seen breasting a 
highland hill or fording a brawling mountain stream \ to-night the 
glory of a party of intellectual athletes, to-morrow a cherished guest 
in a gipsy encampment. But however great Wilson might be as a 
towering giant among his students in the Moral Philosophy class- 
room, he was seen to the greatest advantage in the country ; with his 
feet firmly planted on the purpled heath and with the sights and 
sounds of nature around him, he was ^ Christopher North.' 
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The child is father of the man. Ere Wilson was three years of 
age, the ^ Christopher North ' of Blackwood had caught his first 
fish ! Stealing away from home, armed with a rude angle, he dipped 
his thread-line into the water, and a little fish, quite as simple, 
doubtless, as the little child who lured it from its liauid home, seized 
the bait, and, to the joy of the child, was ^ landed ' — ^the precursor 
of many a score of silver-scaled beauties which in a thousand diflFerent 
lochs and mountains fell to his prowess as an angler. 

The dates of Professor Wilson's birth and death, 1 785-1 854, 
require but to be glanced at to make sure of what could be seen in 
the way of ^ sport ' between the two periods. When the professor 
attended the University of Glasgow there was a rat-pit in that city, 
and in the neighbourhood of the town there were badgers. Need 
more be said, except that certain wild spirits of the times fought 
their cocks, and then adjourned to neighbouring public-houses to 
quaff good ale and to rattle the dice. Of all these rough or question- 
able pastimes, there is no doubt the future ^Christopher North' 
was more than cognisant ; he was, as we say in Scotch Xzw^particeps 
criminis. It is told of him that he fought a main of cocks in his 
own drawing-room at EUeray, that was, however, before it was 
furnished and graced by the presence of his wife. As a young 
man he was catholic in his tastes, and his was the eye and 
his the mind to look keenly at all that was to be witnessed, and to 
store up for the future use of his pen whatever he saw } but truly 
his days of never-forgotten delight were spent by tide and stream, by 
loch and moor, with fishing-rod and fowling-piece, and, when the 
time came, an afternoon in a rat-pit was not to be compared with 
these simpler pastimes and far better pleasures. 

At Oxford, whither he went from Glasgow, he still, however, 
mingled the ruder ^ pastimes ' of wrestling, boxing and cock-fighting 
with his literary studies. He was a poet, and had a keen eye for 
nature, but he never ^ looked * the character \ he was not a being with 
dishevelled locks, all heart and nerves, and without muscle, dwelling 
in the clouds \ on the contrary, he was always ^ all there,' and could 
drink his wine and walk his twenty or thirty miles at a stretch, 
never feeling tired. His biographer — his daughter — feels it necessary 
to apologise for her father's tastes ; such apology is altogether un- 
necessary. Wilson fought his cocks for a time, and by doins so 
was in the fashion. At the time when he was an Oxford student, 

* there were few young gentlemen with any pretensions to manliness 
^ by whom these now prescribed amusements were not zealously 
^ patronised.' Nowadays tastes do not lie in these directions. ^ The 

* fashions change with the generations, and the foxhunter may ere 
^ long be considered a barbarian, and the deerstalker a kind of 
^ assassin.' Here is what Mrs. Gordon, his daughter, says by way 
of apology and explanation : — 

' John Wilson was a keen patron of this exciting, though, to our eyes, cruel 
amusement ; so much so, that at EUeray he kept, as we shall presently find, a 
most extensive establishment of cocks, whose training and destinies evidently 
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occupied no small share of his attention. While unable to appreciate fuUy the 
merits of this andent but now almost extinct amusement, I would observe that 
In his case the mere pleasure in the exhibition of animal courage was connected 
with a more deep and comprehensive delight in the animals themselves. For, 
from those earliest days, when he made the acquaintance of pease-weeps 2n> the 
midst of lightning and rain, he had been a keen observer of the habits of all Idnds 
of birds ; and he never ceased to take a special interest in them and their wars. 
I would also reznark that even in those days of student life, when he mixed with 
all sorts of company and took his pleasure from the most diversified sources, the 
study of human nature was truly a great part of his enjoyment He went 
among the various grades of men and character, much as a geologist goes 
peering among the strata of the earth ; and as a naturalist is not blamed who has 
his pet beasts and insects to us repulsive, so perhaps may such a student of men 
and their manners be rightly fulfilling his vocation even when he descends to 
occasional companionship with the stranger types of humanity.' 

That Wilson took kindly to ^ things as they were ' when he was 
at Oxford we know. He was known as a man who could fight like 

* Hal o' the Wynd ' for his own hand, and once upon a time, for a 
cause of quarrel, he thrashed a pugilist then not unknown to 
Oxford fame. This man, whom Wilson one day met in the course 
of his walk, tried to pick a quarrel with the student, who, being 
disinclined for ^ a row,' was anxious to pass onward, but the rough 
would not be satisfied ; he became unruly and made himself 
obnoxious, and at last Wilson, losing all patience with the unmanly 
fellow, offered to fight him. ' Fight me ! ' said the man, ' no you 

* can't ; I am Jack Soands the boxer.' * All right,' said the student, 
^ rU let you feel who I am,' and they went at it : off went the 
Oxonian's coat, and then the impudent pugilist caught it ^ hot ' for 
some five or six minutes. The struggle was soon ended, for Wilson 
fought with all his might, and had, in consequence, little trouble in 
vanquishing his foe. That the student's prowess with his hands 
was known, is evident from the man's explanation after he had been 
thrashed, * If ou must be either Jack Wilson or the devil ; for upon 

* my soul I was never licked in Oxford till now.' 

The student bore no malice; having taught the pugilist better 
manners, he then treated him to sundry pots of half-and-half. The 
professor, that is, when he became a professor, never forgot that, 
when necessary, he was able to use his hands ; poet, orator, pro- 
fessor and litt&ateur though he was, he was never afraid to take 
the part of the weak against the oppressor. On one of his rambles 
—his session being up for the season— ^he had exchanged his pro- 
fessional robe for his ^shootuig jacket,' and was loitering in the 
town of Hawick waiting for the coach which was to carry him back 
to Edinburgh. Finding that it was the day of the annual fair, he 
readily availed himself of the chance of witnessing all the local amuse- 
ments. * These happened,' says his biographer, * to include a little 

* *' mill " between two members of the local " fancy j" his interest in 
^ pugilism attracted him to the spot, where he soon discovered 
^ something very wrong and a degree of injustice being perpetrated 
' which he could not stand. It was the work of a moment to espouse 

* the weaker side, a proceeding which naturally drew down upon him 
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* the hostility of the opposite party. This result was to him, how- 

* ever, of little consequence. There was nothing for it but to beat 
' or be beaten. He was soon '^ in position," and before his unknown 
^ adversary well knew what was coming, the skilled fist of the 
' professor had planted such ** a &cer " as did not require repetition. 

* Another *^ round '' was not called for, and, leaving the discomfited 
^ champion to recover at his leisure, the professor walked coolly away 
^ to take his seat in the stage-coach about to start for Edinburgh.' 
Such episodes in the life of ^Christopher North' could be multiplied 
were it not that they are generally very similar to each other. The 
fun of the episode which we have just quoted lies in the fact that 
the fight was witnessed by two young men who were on their Way 
to join the University. Their astonishment may be imagined when 
they saw in their Professor of Moral Philosophy the hero of the 
punlistic booth ! 

One of * Christopher North's ' delights, when he assumed his 
sporting-jackety was to witness a wrestling-match. He lived much 
in Cumberland, having a pretty cottage at EUeray, where he passed 
many of his summers. In writing; to a friend, Wilson spoke of the 
delight and passionate interest taken in wrestling by the whole of 
the coilnty population. For weeks before the great Carlisle annual 
contest, ' nothing else is talked of on road, field, floor, foot or horse- 
^ back — we fear it is thought of in church, which we regret and 

* condemn — and in every little comfortable " public " within a circle 
^ of thirty miles diameter, the home-brewed quivers in the glasses on 

* the oaken tables to knuckles smiting the board, in corroboration of 
^ the claims to the championship of a Grahame, a Cass, a Laughklen, 

* Solid Taik, a Wilso«i, or a Wightmad.' It is not said that the 
professor ever Sported his figure iQ the public ring, but that he tried 
his hand at the game in private is certain, and he must, too, have 
had some little practice because, as an old wrestler declared, he was 

* a varra bad 'un to lick.' He did not disdain in after years, when he 
had become a literary celebrity, to write an article in Blackwood 
on the subject. In preparing it, he parodied a few lines from 
Wordsworth having reference to a hedge sparrow's nest, converting 
the ' See five blue eggs are shining there,' to — 

* See two strong men are struggling there. 
Few visions have I seen more £ur, 
Or many prospects of delight 
More pleasing than that simple sight.' 

Whenever he visited Cumberland, he at once lent his ear to all the 
wrestling news that was going about, such news being faithfully 
transmitted to any of his boys at school who took an interest in this 

* terribly muscular pastime.' 

Wilson's friends knew how to 'have' him : he revelled in country 
life, they had but to bait their traps accordingly. James Hogg, the 
^ Ettrick Shepherd,' could always draw him to the borders by the 
promise of a coursing meeting, or a shot at ^a bit blackcock.' 
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The two used to chaff each other. The professor on one occasion 
invited Hogg to visit him in Cumberland about the I2thy but the 
Shepherd could not see it. ' My dear and honoured John/ he writes 
back, ^ I never thought 70U had been so unconscionable as to desire 
^ a sportsman on the lith or even the 13th of Angust to leave 
^ Ettrick Forest for the bare, scraggjr hills of Westmoreland I 
^ Ettrick Forest) where the black cc^s and white cocks, brown 
^ cocks and grey cocks, ducks, plovers and pease-weeps and whilly* 
^ whaups are as thick as the flocks that cover her mountains, and 
^ come to the hills of Westmoreland that can nourish nothing better 
^ than a castrel or stonechat ! To leave the great yellow fin of 

* Yarrow, or the still larger grey locher for the degenerate fry of 

* Troutbeck, Esthwaite, or even Wastwater ! No, no, the request 
^ will not do i it is an unreasonable one, and not like yourself.' It 
would take up too much space to recall even a few of the fine things 
which ^ Christopher ' says whenever he throws aside the clothes of 
society and dons his delightfid sporting apparel, his knee-breeches and 
gaiters for the heather, his wading-boots for the streamlet or the 
rapid, rushing river he is going to fish. Hear him, listen, as he 
babbles of ' places of perfect peace, circles among the tall heather, or 
^ taller lady fern, smoothed into velvet, it is there easy to believe by 
^ fairies' feet — rocks where the undisturbed linnet hangs her nest 
' among the blooming briers, all floating with dew draperies of 
^ honeysuckle alive with bees — glades green as emerald, where lie 
^ the lambs in tempered sunshine, or haply a lovely doe reposes with 
^ her fawn ; and &rther down, where the fields half belong to the 
^ mountain and half to the strath, the smoke of hidden huts ; a log 
^ bridge flung across the torrent i a hanging garden and a little 
^ broomy knoll, with a few laughing children at play, almost as wild- 
' looking as the wanderers of the woods ! ' Such is * Christopher's ' 
word-painting of the boundary of a great Highland forest, than 
which, he says, there is nothing in all nature more beautiful. 
Then who so grand as ' North ' at picturing the moors, the vast 
stretches of heather, awfiil in their solitude, that fill the Highland 
glens ; in a word or two, with his consummate eloquence he brings 
before us one of the effects of a Highland storm — * the windows 

< of heaven were opened, and, like giants refreshed with mountain 

< dew, the rivers flung themselves over the cliffs with roars of 

* thunder 1 * 

' Christopher's' own pastime, the sport which of choice he preferred 
to follow, was that of angling, and it must be admitted that he was a 
mighty angler ; his feet were never more firmly planted than when, 
with nshing-rod in hand, he stood by the side of some mighty stream, 
^ Tweed or Tay or angry Spey,' fighting the monarch of the brook. 
But it was undoubtedly as a trout-fisher that Wilson excelled, and 
the contemplative man's recreation was recreation indeed to him. 
With his trout-rod in his hand he could count not on single fish, 
not even on dozens, but dozens of basketsful ! There lived once, as 
I have read somewhere, an American who was such a splendid shot 
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that whenever a bird saw htm approaching it saved him the trouble 
of shooting by at once falling dead at his feet. It seemed as if 
Wilson wHdi-his angle possessed a similar eift; it looked as if there 
was a competition among the trouts as to wnich should first have the 
honour <if swallowing his bait ; they came, not in single file^ but in 
battalions. Here is what the Shepherd of Ettrick said, on an occasion 
when Wilson contributed an extemporised supper to a famished party 
vrho had eaten up a small country inn, he asked them if they liked 
trout, and lo ! when an affirmation was given, he at once produced 
the result of bis day's work in such numbers that all present were 
literally astonbhed ; as Hogg said, ^ Your creel was fti', your shooting- 

* bag fii'y your jacket pouches fii', the pouches o' your verra breeks 

* fu\ hali^a-dizzen wee anes in your waistcoat, no' to forget them in 

* the croon o' yer hat, and last o a', when there was nae place to stow 
^ awa ony mair, a willow wand drawn through the gills o' some dizzen 
^ great bie anes.' To repeat a few of his angling feats would be to 
astonish the reader : at one place he takes six dozen, at another ten 
dozen, at another eighteen dozen ! One day, whikt limping about, 
having wounded his heel leaping with a band of tinkers, he tried to 
ease the pain by fishing in Loch Awe ; he hooked one of the large 
trout for which that lake is famous. ' His line was weak, and afraid 
^ to lose it, he cast himself into the loch, yielding to the motions of 

* the strong creature until it became fatigued and manageable. Then 
^ he swam ashore with his victim in subjection, and brought it home, 
' but he was without the bandage, and his heel bleeding copiously.' 
One story more and then I am done. 

' In Glenorchy his time was much occupied by fishing, and distance was not 
coD»dcred an obstacle. He started one morning at an early hour to fish in a 
loch which at that time abounded in trout, in the Braes of Glenorchy, called 
Loch Toila. Its nearest point was thirteen miles distant from his lodgings at 
the scho<rf-hottse. On reaching it and unscrewing the butt-end of Ins fishing- 
rod to get the top, he found he had it not Nothmg daunted he walked back, 
brealdasted, got his fishing-rod, made all complete, and off again to Loch Toila. 
He could not resist fishing on the river when a pool looked invitingly, but he 
went always onwards, reached the loch a second time, fished round it, and found 
that the long sununer day had come to an end. He set off for his home again 
with hb fishing-basket lull, and confessing somewhat to weariness. Passing 
near a fiumhouse, whose inmates he knew (for he had formed acquaintance 
with all), he went to get some food. They were in bed, for it was eleven o'clock 
at night, and after rousing them, the hostess hastened to supply him ; but he 
requested her to get him some whisky and milk. She came with a bottlefol 
and a can of milk with a tumbler. Instead of a tumbler he requested a bowl, 
and poured the half of the whisky in along with half the milk. He drank the 
mixture at a draught, and while his kind hostess was looking on with amaze- 
ment, he poured tibe remainder of the whisky and milk into the bowl and drank 
that also. He then proceeded homeward, performing a journey of not less than 
seventy mile&' 

Such was John Wilson, even long after he had been dad with his 
professional gown. To obtain that robe he had to fight one of the 
keenest battles that was ever fought by candidate for a Chair in a 
University. During the fight his sins found him out; he was 
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upbraided b7 hii opponents with being a wrestler, a cxickfig^iter, a 
pugilist, a bully, and HH that was bad & but he conquered for all that 
was said, and won his Chair, which he certainly filled with honour 
to himself and to the ad vant^ of crowds of students. I had intended 
in these reminiscences to have dipped a little deeper than I have 
done into the literature of sport, and especially into sport as written 
about by Wilson, but space fills apace, and the editor cadlS a halt. 
What I claim for Wilson is that he set a better tone in his 
chronicles of all manly things than prevailed before his day ; his 
articles are healthy and wholesome; they had more of the gush, 
too^ of human sympathy than is fashionable in the article-writing 
of our day, but they were none the worse for tha^ nay, all the 
better, and so were all those who delighted in their perusal. 

Ellahgowan. 



CARP AND CARP-FISHING. 

' Of all the fish that smm the watery meed. 

Not one in cunning; can the carp estceed/ — DuncomBe, 

I . . - , . • 

The, couplet at the head of this paper indicates the chief character 
of this fish, namely, wiline$s } hence BufFon terms it the iresh-water 
fox. Needless, therefore, is it to remark that the carp is far and 
away of all fish the most difficult to capture with rod and line^ esp^ 
cially at that period of its usually long existence which has given it 
thirty or forty years, and perchance some ten or twelve pounds, or 
even more, of aldermanic bulk. At this particular ^ea^ofi — ^late 
summer has been proved by me to be the most productive of sport 
With carp — I purpose to here retail a few items of gossip concerning 
the personal history of the carp fiimily which may be interesting, and 
to wind up with practical suggestions as to the capture of our own 
carp, ^hich may be of use to such of my readers who, possessing 
lakes stocked with these fish, have hitherto considered life too short 
for carp-fishing as generally practised. 

We are told in the * Whole Art of Fishing' (17 19) that the carp 
may be not only regarded as the fresh-water fox but as the * qUeen of 
^ rivers ; ' a piece of hyperbole similar, be it said, to that which dubs 
the grayling * flower of fishes ; * and Randolph Hol^e, in that mar- 
vellous collection of heraldic knowledge ^ The Academy of Armory,' 
informs us that carp indicate ^hospitality, and denotes food and 
* notirishment frona the bearer to those in heed.' .,This, taken in 
connection with the Chinese custom of making presents of these fish 
on some auspicious occasions — it is on record that a brace were pre- 
sented to the father of Confiicius on the latter's birth, five centuries 
before tKe Christian era — indicates, if it does nothing else, that at any 
rate there were kindly associations connected with the carp as an indi- 
vidual, despite its ^ foxy ' character. And, furthermore, a member 
of the great carp family, the Indian Rohita, a fish almost identical 
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wkh our own common carpioy bas been honoured as the only fish 
which has been deemed worthy of mythic in vesture ; for was it not 
the form of this fish that Vishnu assumed during his seomd avatar^ for 
the purpose of recovering the Vedas, or sacred writinj^s^ which had 
been buigjledy or otherwise purloined, by an evil spirit, during the 
genend disorganisation and trouble caused by the Deluge ? Morc- 
over, the caq> has been singled out as the emblem of a peculiar 
Sastem honour, termed in the Persian court language Maka marat^ 
— -^e Ordet of the Fish. Mr. Pinkerton says of this : * Those ad- 
^ aaitlu l to the order received the h^-sounding title ^^ Victorious in 

< " War, Saviour of the State, and Hero of the Land/' and Hn dis- 
^ tinguished by a representation of the carp formed of gilt metal and 
' partly enveloped in a mantle of green embroidered cloth — ^the sacred 
^ colour of the prophet — beins carried on a pole before them by an 

< officer seated on an dephan^ The Hindoo emblem is formed of 
three carps trfcorporated under one head and decorated with sprigs 
of the sacred lotus. Though members of the carp fkn^ily are found 
nore or less all over tlie world^ the original home of our particular 
carp seems to have been in the ' Celestial ' regions of Cathay, whei^ 
ithe almond-eyed inhabitants thousands of years ago are supposed to 
have known all about fish culture, gunpowder, and steam engines. 

But to turn to more immediate concerns in the history of the 

carp, it may be interesting to notice its connection with our own 

land— -or rather, waters. Says the old couplet in Sir Richard Baker's 

« Chronicle ' : — 

' Hop^ and turkeys, carps and beer, 
Came into England all in a year ;' 

wUdi is kbout as true as Walton's statement : ^ It is said they were 

* broujgbt hither by one Mr. Mascfaal, a gentleman that then Kved 

< at Pmrnstead) Essex ; ' for ih i486. Dame Berners, the fiur, reli- 
gioas, eloquent and sporting — an uncommon combination — ^authoress 
of the ' Boke of St Alban V ^^7^ in the ^ TreaQrse of Fysshynge 

* wyth an Angle ' : ^ There be but fow in Englonde, ' which inri- 
Yuates there were some, but not many. In that quaint old allegorical, 
moralising book, written by nobody knows who, but containing most 
wonderful cuts of birds, beasts, and fishes, and other animals certainly 
not coming under those three great kingdoms — I mean, ^ Dialogus 

* Creaturum Moralizatus,' written somewhere about the same time 
as Dame Bemers' book, there is also mention of the carp in a 
fiible, which is too good to pass by. I modernize it for the sake 
of my readers' notions of propriety in the matter of the orthography 
of the Queen's English. The gnqrKng and carp are supposed to have 
been invited to a grand banqtietof the finny tribes^ and to have quar- 
relled as to whom should take precedencv. They kept up their dis- 
agreement with such demonstrations of nostiliCy as to imply a resort 
to piscine fisticufis. A wily and sensible old trout, liowever, allayed 
the storm by proposing to refer to the arbitration of Judge Dolphin. 
^ He is a nice and just fish/ said the trout, ^ and will soon decide 

o 2 
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' the question/ The disputants accordingly went to the dolphin, and 
having stated the case asked for his judgment A very Daniel come 
to judgment he indeed proved to be. * My children,' he said, ' you 

* place me in a very awkward position. I am bound to do you jus- 
*' rice, but how can I, having never seen either of you before I While 

* you have been residing in fresh water^ I have all my life been 

* rolling about in the restless waves of the ocean. Consequently, I 

^ caimot give a conscientious opinion as to which is the best Bsh 

^ unless I first taste you.' Saving this he instantly swallowed both, 

and, for the edification of the oystanders, gave vent to the following 

anti<limax : 

* No one ought himself to commend 
Above all others, lest he ofifend' 

I suppose I need hardly tell the reader which is the better fish gas- 
tronomically according to the judgment of the human palate. Oh 
for a fresh-caught grayling with its iridescent sides and thymy 
fragrance, to be fried on a layer of washed pebbles for the morning 
meal ! 

But to return to our muttons — I mean carps. And perhaps it 
would be convenient here to say that notwithstanding my preference 
for grayling, I must admit the carp is by no means ^ despisable.' In 
the ^ Haven of Health ' it is included amongst * the ten sortes of fishe 
^ which are reckoned as principal in the preservation of healthe ^ ' and 
it is further said specially of this fish that it is in ' great wholesome- 
^ nesse of greate value ;' and ' the tongue of a carpe is very pleasant 

* to czrpin^ ladies^* adds the sly old author. By-the-bye, 'Venus* 

* own fish, as it has been called, true to its name, seems to have 
been especially interesting to the ladies, for an old ^sculapius 
imagines two little bones semicircular in shape * which are diligently 
^ preserved by noble females against the lunatical disease.' 

Seriously, however, the carp's tongue or palate has clearly been 
considered a ionne bouche. Dame oerners says the whole of the 
fish is a ^deynteous fysshe,' but the tongue — Xin'tp&te de foie gras^-- 
goose's livers, and the peacocks' brains and nightingales tongues of 
the Heliogabalus and Apicius order of epicures of old — has been 
looked upon with very particular favour by the old En^h gourmet. 
Massinger thus refers in his ^ City Madam ' to the fact : 

' Men talk of country Christmasses, 

Their thirty-pound buttered eggs, their pies of carpi tanguei. 
Their pheasants drenched with ambergris/ etc; 

and ^rare' Ben Jonson also does so in a difierent manner; Ae 
compounds a sort of witches'«cauldron broth thus : 

' The tortfues o/carpj, dormice and camels* heeb, 
Boiled m the spirit of Sol/ 

And the late Mr. Couch (author of the splendid history of 'British 
' Fishes,' bearing his name), states he had a note in his possession 
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referring to the slaughter of forty-three brace of carps a centuiy and 
a half ago for their palates only. 

Carp really require careful breeding and feeding to render them 
actually * deynteoua,' If they are capooised they improve greatly in 
flavour and size. Caponising carp may seem an impossible proceed- 
ing, but I have done it repeatedly, following the directions given by 
a Mr. Toll to Sir Hans Sloane, who, after showing the operation to 
George IV., communicated the details to M; Geonry, of the Royal 
Academy of Science at Paris. The operation consists in swiftly and 
dexterously on a cold day severing the ovary, or male organ— which 
is almost precisely similar — ^from its lig^mentarv muscles, and after- 
wards sewing the wound up with a silk thread. Male fbh are the best 
Sx the operation, and they are easily distinguished by the superior 
size of the ventral fins. 

The fish don't seem to suffer much by an operation of this kind. 
Perhaps this fact is due to their wonderAd powers of sustaining life 
in air. I believe that it is quite possible to fatten carp out of water, 
as Buffbn states, but of course they must be sap]died with sufficient 
moisture to keep up the secretion of slime, and to prevent the gills 
sticking together and so suffocate the fish. The endurance of cold 
exhibited by carp is really amazing. Sir John Franklin stated, that 
if when frozen their insides were struck out by a hatchet, on thawing 
animation returned. It is of course wrong to doubt the word of the 
great navigator, but the fiimous anatomist, John Hunter, demon- 
strated to the Royal Society, nevertheless, that fish of any kind 
would not live at a temperature below 30 degrees Fahr. Anyhow, 
it is certain that the power of preserving vitality in carp is very great 
indeed. Even so acute an Observer as Willoughby, from the curious 
positions in which he sometimes found carp, was inclined to form the 
theory of spontaneous generation— but I must ^gossip' about less 
dry details, or I shall disgust the sportsman, even if I manage to 
interest the angler-naturalist. 

Tlie cunning of carp is exhibited in many ways. Perhaps this 
subtlety is due to the superior development of its brain, which is said 
in proportion to be of the same dimensions as that of the elephant. 
Whether this be the case or not it is a very sure thing that Cyprintis 
carfio is not to be taken without some very considerable exercise of 
ingenuity. Vaniere says — 

< She oft will dive 
Beneath the net and not alone contrive 
Means for her ovm esoape, but pity take 
On all her hapless brethren of the lake. 
For rising with her back she lifts the snare, 
And frees the capthre with officious care ; 
The little frjr in safety swim away, 
And disappoint the nets of their expected prey.' 

Making allowances for the exaggeration supposed to be the especia 
attribute of the recipients of the ^ Divine afflatus,' I can endorse 
the above-quoted lines. I remember we were netting a large pond 
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in Windsor Park some time ago, and the carp were there by the ton 

almost. Anyway there were fourteen and fifteen pounders, and 

these gentry actually did bore into the mud and ooze and allow the 

net to pass over them. By-the-bj^, what wonderfiil strength is 

vested in a fourteen*pound carp 1 On that occasion I managed to 

lift a large fish out of the mud in my arms, and with one swish of his 

tail I actually lost my balance and tumbled over into the Slough Qt 

Despond behind me — ^in other words, head over ears into the' soft 

black ooze of the lowered pond. 

Apropos of the cunnine of the carp, I cannot refi'ain firom quoting 

a few lines of a delidously amusing poetic tribute to the wile of the 

fish entitledi * The cunning Carp and the contented Knight.' The 

entire poem is to be found in the ^ Censuria Literaria,' published bjr 

Mr. Pinkerton. 

^ Within the wood a virgin ash 
Had twen^ summers seen, 
The dves ana fiuriea marked it oft 
As they tripped it on the green. 
But the woodman cut it with his axe, 

He cruelly felled it down : 
A rod to make for the knight of the lake, 

A knight of no renown. 
Trim and taper it round, turner, 

Trim and taper it round ; 
For my line is of the grey palfiney's tail, 
And it is slender and sound. 

St. Geoi^e he was for England, 
St Denis 1^ was for France, 
St. Patrick taught the Irishman 

To tune tiie merry, harp. 
At the bottom of the shiny pool 

There lies a crafty carp, 
Were he at the bottom of my line 
How merrily he would dance.* 

Having prepared his bait, which is a ' maeic mixture/ the name of 
which IS not to be named ' to mortal that breathes on ground,' the 
knight commenced to fish, but with no success, for the carp ^ liked 
< not the look, for he saw the black hook \ so he turned his tail and 
* slept,' 

* Then up spoke the lotd of Penbury*s board, 

Well skilled in musical lore. 
And he swore by himself, though cumiing the elf, 

He would cb«um him and diaw him a&ore. 
The middle of day he chose for the play, 

And he fiddled as in went the line; 
But the carp kept his head in the reedy bed. 

He chose not to dance nor to dine. 
^ I prithee, come dance me a reel, carp, 

I prithee, pray dance me a reel'' 
" I thank you, my lord, IVe no taste for your board. 

You'd much better play to the eel." 

And so the baffled < knight of the hJce' had to admit failure dire and 
complete. 
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This kads me to a cansideratton of really the beat means ibr the 
cafidiie, so that the failure of the * Lord of renhury's board ' may not 
be shared by the modqn angler ; and I would first premise that the 
pl^lBcrvatioiis I am about to mal^ are the result of long 2^i^ direct 
of successful carp-fishing, 
is admitted as being beyond cav3 that the carp 19 the most 
ciuming of all fipesh-water fish. An old caip kys to himself this 
asdom — * Neier eat anything whicl^ is presented in a way howsoever 
* slightly difiFering from that to which you have been accustomed.* 
Of Gousse if this he the hct he will not touc^ a bait to which he can 
plaioly see there is a piece of steel, id est^ the shank of the hook 
and a line connected. What is the reasonable pioceduic of the 
ander under such circumstances^ therefore I — simply to fish out of 
fipit and as fine as he possibly can. In other words^ the motto of 
the Nottingham school of anglers should be his--i^ ^e and fiu: off.' 

Accordingly, the rod, reel and line are best obtained from 
Notrin^am, wh^re the masters of this style, Bafley, author of 
the ^ Angler^s Instructor,' and Wells, of Sussex Street, in that city, 
are not only anglers b\it manufiicturers. I mention this not to 
advertise their wares gratuitously, but because I really know of no 
one eke who can make so suitable a ^rig out' for the style of carp- 
fishing I am aboiit to expound. The rod consists of the chef^iest of 
materials, viz., spruce deal for the two bottom joints, and a lance- 
wood topi and on the reel is a fi'ee miming one. The line I use is of 
silk twist as fine as sewing cotton — ^literally. The bottom line is of the 
finest ^dniwn' gut, or of the hair firom a live ^grey palfrey's tail' 
According to the hue of the water this should be sughtly stained } 
any fishing book will tell you how. The hook I use contains the 
least possible steel consistent with strength, and is about No. 5 or 6, 
round bend. 

Now as to bait. Give me, in preference to aU other carp baitS|— 
to all ^ magic mixtures,' — ^dhe opaline well scoured, milk-fed maiden, 
or dew worm. Next to this, I'll have the tiny cockspur, hanging 
like a bunch of serpentine twisting coral on the hook. Paste, flavoured 
with aniseed or honey \ moss grubs, green peas, boiled maize, gentles, 
et kacgenus^ are all good ; but as not so much depends on the kind^ 
as on the manner of presenting, I respectfully invite the angler to 
try my * fimcy,' viz., the maiden lob. 

We will suppose that there are carp galore in a certain lake, and 
that of considerable size. They are frequently seen, but are rarely 
caught. In the early mornings, as the nrst gleams of the sun gra- 
ciously mingle with the rippling water, they may be seen disporting 
themselves on the surface, and like the ship-following shark, showing 
only the back fin occasionally. As a rule^ this venue is immediately 
over the deepest part of the lake, and consequently at any other 
season of the day it is but reasonable to suppose that they sink and 
somnolently enjoy themselves. What is to be done ? 

This, scatter a quart or so of worms broadcast, and vacy the 
style of baiting by casting in a sod of grass and dirt into which 
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worms have been allowed to cra^ — this if they have been kept 
in a confined vessel they will readily da Repeat the process 
at regular times for several days at evsning time. Fish on any 
mornings anchoring your boat by means of a weishti not lope, 
at least twenty yards from the place baited. Use a Tight, neatnd- 
tinted float, and the bottom line aforesaid, so weighted vnth a couple 
of shot that it lies sevend inches on the bottom. Strike not imme- 
diately, but after a shore interval, say a few seconds, when the float 
is missine. Here is the simple modus operandi. 

I recollect once beii^ .^stagnated' at a farmhouse in Gloucester- 
shire at the present season of the year, with absolutely no amusement 
except such as might crop up in the form of an occasional — very 
occasional — ^rabbit or hare, or rat or weazeL . True there was a lalce 
of some four acres, into which the proprietor had, in his jroung days, 
placed some caip, but it was very deep, and the carp seldom seen ; a 
solitary and dUapidated old punt rotted in the boat-house. Eaten up 
with ennuif I one evening strolled round the bush-grown bank, and as 
I neared the deepest part of the lake — it had been either a clay or 
gravel pit— I saw a mighty carp lying quietly just beneath the 
surface, outside some waving bulrushes, amongst which the reedy 
warblers twittered. I pitched a stone near him, and of course 
he disappeared^— stood not upon the order of his going, but went 
at once to the deeps beyond. Into the profound boredom of my 
heart a ray of comfort floated. I passed in-doors, and soon undid 
the tackle-basket I had not attempted hitherto to use. Horror ! all 
my fine gut tackle was. fiir ^away $ I had forgotten to bring it with 
me. As I wondered what to do, two lines of the first stanza before 
quoted from the ^ Cunning Carp and the contented Knight ' floated 
through my mind, - 

* For my line is of the grey palfrey's tail, 
And it Is slender and sound/ 

Happy thought I In the stable there stood an old grey mare, whose 
tail for many a year had not been clipped, and whose constitutional 
strength must have been enormous, considering her wiiy temper and 
indomitable determination to draw whatever she founa behind her, 
no matter its weight, as long as her head was through the colbur. 
From her tail I managed to get about a dozen lengths of splendid 
transparent hair, and with the aid of a. little warm water to soften it, 
it was soon in the form and shape of as nice a bottom line as I could 
wish. 

Worms were scarce, so I baited with boiled rice and wheat, in 
the manner I have indicated above, for several days, and the morning 
came for the test of success. .Making a float of a leaf, I allowed the 
breeze to take the bait towards where it was required to sink, and 
just as it eot beyond this spot, by a sharp but slight twitch I separated 
the float ^om its attachment, the line. Down sank the latter, having 
a shot closed on it. In hardly a second after it slowly passed to the 
ground I found the dife indicator at the top of my rod show that a 
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fish had. the bait. Of course I struck, and managed to land my fish. 
Before I left the locality I had captured thir^-two fish, not one of 
them under six pounds, and some over. 

I mentioned a ^.bite indicator' above. This is a contrivance 
which obrates the use of a float on occasbns where especial care is 
necessary. It consists of three or four bristles, whipped in three 
placet to^^etheCy and the tops turned into a ring and whipped ; through 
this the line passes. It is attached to the top of the rod after the 
line is passed through the rings and it. Thus a sort of supple- 
mentuy top-jmnt is formed, which bends at the slightest touch of 
the fish. The value of this appliance requires to be experienced to 
be S4>preciated. 

Of course I need hardly urge on the intending captor to be ex- 
ceedingly gentle in his handling of a fish hooked on the fragile tackle 
I have described. ^ Handle him as if you loved him/ is Walton's 
sage advice, and I can only recommend the angler to apply it in 
connection with a carp on Nottingham tackle. Vigorous, resourceful, 
and ooorageous, he is an antagonist well worthy the attention of any 
angler, even the lofty-souled salmon-fisher of that ilk, 

J. Harjumgton Kbbne, 



ABOUT BREECHES AND BOOTS. 

My father took me when a boy at school on my way home for the 
holidays into the old House of Commons three months before it was 
burnt down, and the thing which struck me most was seeing some 
honourable members dressed in top-boots, and wearing their hats. 
This circumstance, connected with the &ct that — as I was informed 
and veiilv believe — I was brought into the world by a Wiltshire 
country doctor who had on top-boots, breeches, and spurs, induces 
me to think that I have a mission to preach upon that costume 
The doctor story is unquestionably true, as the old nurse told me 
that the doctor galloped all the way, and was only just in time to 
meet me, as I made my bow sooner than was expected, and began 
life by disturbing the femily arrangements. 

I saw the last pair of tops which ever carried a Peer to his seat in 
Parliament in the year 1846. The members of the Upper House 
were in that year sitting in the Painted Chamber pendine the com- 
pletion of their present House, and the owner of the ooots was a 
dear old gentleman, a marquis, name forgotten, who stuck to his 
leather breeches, top-boots, buff double-breasted waistcoat, blue coat, 
gilt buttons, white neckcloth, and broad-brimmed white beaver hat, 
and drove down to the House daily in a yellow, old-fashioned, high 
kind of gig with a head, much resembling the vehicle in which 
Dr. Syntax is represented by Rowlandson as driving Mrs. Syntax 
home to his vicarage at the end of his third tour. I wonder how 
many men have 'passed out' in honours in classics, mathematics, law, 
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physic, divmity, army, navy, &c., &c., wbo are well posted up in 
dates of imaginary deeds, which hy courtesy are caUed fiicts^ out of 
compliment to so-called histonr, who have never read, and possibly 
never heard of Dr. Syntax's ^ Tour,' the best record by far of some 
of the rustic life and manners in the days of our great-grand&thess. 

Top-boots, similar in principle to those of our grandfathers, were 
worn in the time of Geoige IL, in proof whemf vkk iiogartb'^ 
^ Rake's Progress,' the gamMing-house scene, in wbich a bi^way- 
man is represented as sitting by the fire in a p^r of boots with tope 
made from a turn-over at the top $ but our old-fashioned tpp-boot 
belonged to George III/s reign. In many of the pictures of 
George III. as a young man, he is represented in private life in 
breeches and tops, the Windsor uniform coat, and a cockade in his 
haty such as a footman wears now. No matter about the exact 
date, the dress is nearly a century old, at any rate. The villainous 
crew who belonged to Kobespierre, Marat, and the Girondists, copied 
the top-boots from us, and also imported die bull-dog. In foct, Stook 
time to time other European nations and ourselves nave fzchanged 
articles of dress. We borrowed the Hessians from our foccign 
neighbours ; they certainly were in vogue at the time of the Irish 
rebellion, as Emmett, the Irish rebel, was painted in them, and were 
common during the first quarter of this century in the Theodore 
Hook days. The French copied our ' Wellingtons,' and I suppose 
that we are indebted for the homely blucher, which9 lil^e the ^ Albert 
^ hat,' was never popular, to our ally at Waterloo, wbo, after we 
had won the battle, took die whole credit of the victory, and joined 
us in the occupation of Paris^ and wanted to ^ loot ' the city. The 
Napoleon boot, or a boot of that character, without the high 
^ont, and somewhat curtailed in form, and commonly called * the 
^ Butcher's boot,' has been common for the last seventy years, 
at various periods, to the tyrant pf Europe, to Mr. Gommersall, 
who ^ played Nap.' in the battle of Waterloo at Asdey's, to our 
modem hunting-men, our firemen, our soldiers, our butchers, our 
ostlers, and our bishops. There is a deal of character in that Na- 

C}Ieon boot and its family, according to the wearer. It looks very 
orkmanlike on the huntmg-many the fireman, and the soldier; 
but when trod down at the heels and looped up to the back qf the 
breeches, showing an interregnum of dirty stocking, and worn 
by a slovenly butcher or osder, it has a dog-fighting, beery appear- 
ance, and ought to go to the station-house. On a bishop's legs it 
looks as if it had been consecrated with the horse and saddle at the 
same dme as his lordship, and was part of the trappings of a soleom 
procession. I don't see why a bishop's boots should not last him 
until he becomes Archbishop, or goes the way of all flesh, as he 
gets on his horse at his own door, and only walks up the floor of the 
House of Lords, or of some drawing-room, in them, and nowhere 
else. I always wish when I see a bishop riding in Rotten Row, 
which, by-the-bye, is a rare circumstance now, that he would go to 
Ascot and the opera somedmes, and go the ^ whole hog.' '^' ' 
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to me to dabble in the shallow waters of Vanitv Fair, and 

want to take a plunge but are afraid. They are somewnat like the 

strict moralists (?) who put down the cards in the middle of a rubber 

at midnight on Saturday, but who, if thev were sittbg up, would not 

object to play a rubber the moment Ue clock strikes twelve on 

Sunday n^ht. The bishop of bishops en horseback was the late 

Bishop Wilberforce ; he seemed thoroughly happy, and rode as if he 

enjoyed it ; and his horse enjoyed it, too ; ana was, moreover, as 

history says, a rare good yidgs of a horse. With due deference to 

Lord Houghton, who, speaking of the bishop in the * Fortnightly 

^ Review' of last Mardi, says : ^ He was notoriously fond of riding 

^ ahd had the reputation of being a good horseman, which was not 

^ true^ for he rode very loosely, &c., I maintain that the bishop 

was a very gwd rider, though unfortunately he was killed by his 

horse stumbmi^ as were the Marquis of Waterford and poor Wbyte- 

MelviUe, both fine horsemen. True it is that he had a forward seat 

on a park cob on the stones, but Lord Houghton never saw him sit 

a spuited horse in the open. I should be sorry to depend on Lord 

Houghton's opinion on horses or riders, or even on art or literature, 

though he fancies himself Maecenas of all England, and is alwajrs 

more than anxious to play the part in public. I once saw an 

Archbishop in knickerbockers, and what is more he photographed 

me in profile with a short pipe in my mouth, standing on a rock in 

the attitude of * throwing a fly.' It was in a Highland glen by the 

side of a splendid trout stream, which I pine after in my dreams. 

The keeper said the Arch^^^hop wanted some figures on the rock, 

and be posed us and sat down hunself $ so we all went down to 



In a water-colour sketch which is before me now, ^ swells,' male 
and female, of the end of the last and beginning of this century are 
introduced. The St. James's Street dandy, who is arm-in-arm with 
a guardsman attired in pantaloons and black gaiters similar in size to 
a Highlander's gaiter of to-day, sports a pair of boots with deep tops, 
from a little below the knee to the ankle, showing an interregnum 
of stocking (probably silk). A gallant hussar appears in pantdoons 
and Hessians, walking with a lachr whose feet and ankles, according 
to now modem custom, are confined by a dress absurdly small at the 
bottom, and who wears a fire-scoop bonnet, not unlike the fashion of 
to-day. The dandy top-boot and the country top-boot in the days of 
our grandfathers wei^ very different things. The story has so fre- 
quently been repeated, amongst others by Captain Gronow, (hat pro« 
bably it is true, that Hoby, in St. James's Street, on a customer com- 
plaining ^ that his boots had burst the first time he walked in them,' 
exclaimed : ' Good heavens, sir, surely you never walked in those 
^ boots ! ' There are, or a few weeks ago there were, in St. James's 
Street some jockey boots evidently nothing more than a loose, black 
kind of kid stocking marked to weigh three ounces only, and I 
venture to say they would burst if walked in. The home-made 
country top-boots of our grandfathers were a reality in wild country 
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districts, and were meant for wear and not fi>r ornamenti and were 
of good strong leather, and made roomy enough to receive a woollen 
stocking) and to allow of the circulation of the blood, and strong 
enough to turn brambles and thorns in narrow bridle-paths or in 
a thick covert. Country gentlemen^ farmers, dpctocs, and parsons 
who kept a horse could not do without their tops and breeches ; the 
parsons sometimes compromised matters by wearing a drab doth 
top which buttoned round below the knee and the top of the calf, 
and which looked less like fox-hunting — not that parsons were 
averse to hunting, by any means— but the fact was that the farmers, 
being churchwardens, waywardens, overseers, and filUng all .the 
parochial offices, would not spend a halfpenny out of the rates if 
they could help it except on the main road to the market, and 
country lanes, which really were parish roads, were left to shift for 
themselves, and became impassable in the winter to all but eques- 
trians. The houses were victualled for the winter at Michaelmas, 
as regarded groceries, flour, and oth^r necessaries, and bacon was 
laid down, and beef put in pickle in case of accidents, in the event 
of being snowed out or flooded in. 

The Melton men and London dandies were very particular about 
their boots, and if you look in ^ Tom and Jerry at Tattersall*8 ' in 
1821, trousers were very rare, and you may be sure that Cruikshank 
was accurate as regarded details. Again, see in ' Tom and Jerry ' 
the picture of the Royal Academy, and observe the ridiculous 
trousers of the period The two neatest men who ever appeared in 
riding costume were Jem Mason, the steeple-chase jockey, and a 
dapper little man, the manager and principal rider for Anderson, the 
horse-dealer in Piccadilly : from his hat to his heels there never was 
such a picture of neatness, and there was no one in XfOndon who 
could show oiFa horse in the Row better. He was a witness in the 
late Chief Justice Erie's Court years ago in a running-down case, 
in which a valuable hunter had been ruined by a brougham breaking 
its leg. Of course there was plenty of hard swearing on both sides, 
as there always is in a horse case, and the defence was that the man 
on the horse was drunk. On the witness appearing, Justice Erie, 
speaking to counsel on both sides, in gossip, intimated that the 
witness was an expert whom he saw every morning. ^ Yes, my 
^ Lord,' said witness, ^ I see you ride by every morning.' ^ Yes, yes, 
^ witness/ answered his Lordship, who was very fond of riding, and 
who had a very bad seat, ' tell us, do you think, from his riding, the 
^ man was drunk or sober ? ' ' Well, my Lord, that is impossible to 
^ say. I see your Lordship every morning, and did I not know who 
^ you are, ana your character, from the way that you roll about, first 
^ on the pommel and then on the crupper, I should say. That old 
^ gentleman has had a little drop this morning/ Need it be added 
that the good-natured judge led the Court and spectators in a roar 
of laughter at his own expense. 

As to the little dainty riding-boots worn by ladies^ they ought only 
to be made by poetical bootmakers. You see them in the hands of 
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ladies'-maids, who pass you in a corridor with a giggle as they 
pretend to hide some other part of female equestrian attire. Apropos 
de botieSj a friend of mine^ a very light weight, whose back many 
a reader hS * Bafly ' has seen in the Leicestershire and Northampton 
country, was staving in a cowitry-house daring the hunting season. 
Like many good riders he was a ereat dandy about his top-boots, 
\17hich were standing outside his dressing-room door. On going 
upstairs to put them on, he found they were gone, and he heard the 
pattering of ladies' feet in rapid retreat down the passage, and in his 
dressiDg-room was a very pretty girl, who thinking the owner had 

Soe out, had just succeeded in drawing one of them on. My 
end, poor devil! was married, and thus the groundwork of a 
sensation novel was lost for ever. 

Country gentlemen and substantial old farmers who from age or 
weight had given up riding, were feithful to the breeches, and in 
their grounds, or on market-days, might be seen in very fine light 
drab cloth breeches and long niters of the same, coming down over 
vreO-polished roomy shoes. The last pair of breeches and gaiters 
I saw in Parliament were worn by Mr. Patterson, member for the 
City, an old Radical, but a dear, fat, God-fearing old Radical, not 
one of your foaming democrats of to-day. He adways went by the 
name of old *G-ts and Gaiters,' and was very popular, and ^ Punch' 
immortalized him by one of his best jokes, * multum in parvo^^ 

* Patterson in smalls.' Old Patterson carried the Com Bill up to 
the Lords in 1846 as one of the ^ Message from the Commons,' and 
the late Lord Shaftesbury, a plain-spoken old Tory, and Chairman 
of the House of Lords, a great character in his day, sotto voce made a 
remark in fun about the Corn Bill, which would have brought the roof 
of Exeter Hall down. Sir Tatton Sykes, as I have heard, though I 
never had the pleasure of seeing that grand old sportsman, always 
adopted the breeches and gaiters when not in tops. 

In books of my childhood, pictures of heroes of crime, such as 
« Dick Turpin,' ' Black Bill,' &c., the bad man in the ' Gypsy's 
' Curse and the Murderer's Doom,' and stories of a similar kind, 
always repres^ted men in tops, yellow breeches, red waistcoats, 
blue o# green coats, and they wore black mutton-chop whiskers. 
Doubtless Mr. Thurtell had his top-boots on when he drove Mr. 
William Weare down in a gig, and cut his throat, near Elstiee, 
though the ingenious Madame Tussaud, who, for the instruction of 
future generations, exhibits the old gallows which she bought froiti 
the authorities of Hertford Gaol, when public executions ceased, 
represents the figure of Mr. Thurtell stepping to his doom, attired 
in the drab breeches and gaiters, which I claim as an emblem of 
respectability. Highwaymen, who always were hung in uniform, 
doubtless went off the ladder in their tops and boots, which, so to 
say, were ^ treed ' at Tyburn or some suburban gallows. 

Indivtduak were styled after their boots ; crede Dickens in 
« Pickwick '— ' Wha is there in the house ? ' said Sam ( Weller). 

* Theie is a wooden leg in No. 6 \ there's a pair of Hessians in 
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^ No. 13 s there's t!l^ pair of halves in the commercial ; there's 

* these here painted tops in the snu^ery inside the bar ; and five 

* more tops m the coueeH!x>om« 

From what I r e m em b er of post-boys of the past, I fiear their boots 
and breeches were seldom found in the attitude of prayer. They 
lived a very hard life^ often commencing the woild as hangers-on 
in a stable, and sleeping in their clothes on the straw, lihcir 
maimers and language were not always agreeable^ and their demands 
were excessive $ their evidence in courts of justice respecting run- 
away matches, smuggling affairs, prise-fights^ elections, and so on, 
were not receivecT without much cross-examination^ as their 
memories were the longest or the shortest, as occasion served. Tbey 
were the bad^ men of female authors' moral story-books, though I 
remember a quasi-tract called ' John the Post-boy,* which pictured 
an imaginary hero who never rode on a Sunday unless he satisfied 
himself that the job was a work of necessity, and who always read 
the service to himself at leisure hours^ if he missed church. There 
imgAt have been one or two such post-boys, but I do not think 
they fiiirly represented their party. I wonder, by the vny^ that 
taflors do not reproduce a very useful part of the old post-boy's 
dress, which consisted of double-milled cloth overhauls^ perfectly 
weadier proof, whidi came fiom the hips to the ankle over the 
boots^ and far superior to any indambber. 

I remember a very wicked pair of tops in the dock at Bow Street 
in 1842, after Ascot. The owner was a stout^ oily-faced man, 
with a juicy mouth and proftiinent front tooth, dressed in blue and 
brass, Iniff waistcoat and cords^ who, in company with two others, 
very respectabte-looking meA, had robbed t man of colour of some 
bundred sovereigns, watch, chain, rings and jewellery, on the road 
to and from Ascot, and on the course. The late Mr. Lewis got 
them off for want of jurisdiction, as the prosecutor, who was hazy 
«nd frightened at cross-examination, could not swear to any par- 
ticular ofience on the course within the magistrate's jurisdiction^ 

The owner of the tops was at Epsom in 1843 ^^^ ^^ ^^^^^ 
companions, and invited me to join him at thimble-rig, and offered 
to go ten pounds for us both if I would deposit my gold ¥ratch. I 
was under twenty years of age^ and young-looking for my age, too, 
and I shall never forget the man's face when I quietly ask^ him, 
'who robbed the black man at Ascot ^ ' His language on being so 

* picked up' by a boy would really have startled Old Nick; it was 
overheard by ■% gentlemanly-looking man with a quick eye, who 
simpty said, ' You are at your old games, are you ; off the course^ 
^ or I shall want you directly.' Need I say the speaker was a 
detective! 

If tlie little tops and breeches which were worn years ago, when 
everv London dandy had his cab and tiger, could have written their 
autODidgr^>hies, what stories we shotud have of cabs waitii^ at 
hoitses 6f 'other fellows' wives,' outside Crockford's, or at private 
hdls, at Chalk Farm or Wimbledon Common at daybreak, whilst 
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the iio>le owners were making targets of each other i of jottrneys 
to and from Richmond with pink bonnets, and nttmberless other 
^ fie-fie stories^' onlf mentioned now by gray-headed old gentlemen 
over their wine when the youngsters are out of the way, or by 
wicked old dowagers — ^who possilSy Were behind the scenes — at early 
tea in Mayfair. 

The last remnants of top-boott in Cockn^ life belonged to the 
low sporting schooL Ben Caunt was fond of appearing in public 
in white cords and tops, green cutaway, basket buttons, scarlet neck- 
cloth set off by a large gold spread-eagle pin, presented to him by 
Freeman, rile American giiuit, and a broad-brimmed white hat with 
green eaves ; in fact, bis portrait taken in that costmne was in a 
shop window in Fleet Street, in which he was represented as pointing 
to a tables whereon were ^aced a champagne bottle and passes, 
and box of c^^s, and 'Bell's Life,' and underneath the picture was 
a valuable certificate — ^ This h the best portrait of me. B. Caunt, 
* Champion of England/ 01d-fi»hioned omnibus men and coach- 
men who drove the short stages to md fix>m the suburbs dung to 
the tops until they passed away. 

And now for the cause of the appearance of this gossiping paper. 

It occurred thus : — On the Oaks day I met an old fiiend, who was 

riding across Mitcham Green, with whom I have had many a chat 

on many a cridcet ground, and Whose name I do not know, who 

always wears top-boots, spurs and cords, and whom I never saw in 

the streets or in the country or in the suburbs except on a good 

liorse.. I know he is not a dealer, nor does he ride horses to sell. 

I was laughing with him about his tops, and told him that I never 

remembered an Epsom week in which I did not see him on the way 

to the races or coming back, or on the course ; and he said that 

he had been— -I think — for thirty-nine years in the same dress. 

There was another thing which put the subject into my head, and 

it was this : — On the 29th of May last, the anniversary of a day 

some two centuries and a quarter ago, or thereabouts, when 

Charles II. was ^ first for the oaks,' after his father had lost a crown 

by 'a neck on the post,' there was cricket at Lord's between two 

deveds, most of whom, from boyhood upwards^ have almost lived 

in breeches and boots. The players were the huntsmen and the 

jockeys. I was very doubtfiil about the ^ Jockeys and Huntsmen's ' 

match, which we all remember took place on the Saturday hi "Derby 

week. I fimded there wodd be a Jot of loafers, and especially our 

fnend ^ 'Any the Cockney Cad,' who knew old Geargy Fordham and 

Freddy Archer, my boy,' and ' the five to one bar one school.' It 

was * very much t'other,' and proves exactly what I always have 

maintained, which is that the bMing rh^ don't tare a straw folk* 

anything but the money. As to the match, 'fidl's Life' has a 

most daborate and accurate account of it, which any one can see. 

As regards the cricket, naturally amongst die huntsmen there were 

many men heavily handicapped by age, and some of them were stiff. 

There was some very good play on both sides, especially the bowling. 
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in proof whereof between 30Oand 400 baUs were bowled for four 
widcs ; and the wicket-keeping was good also ; and, seriouslv speaking, 
the Surrey and Middlesex counties, whose match was oroken oft 
to make way for the 'knights of the pigskin' and 'the honourable 
* company of horn-blowers/ might very advantageously have bor- 
rowed two bowlers from the e()uestrian elevens. 

Every one who knows anything about cricket and about the man 
must be aware that, but for his professional engagements elsewhere, 
R. I' Anson would be a great acquisition to the ^county of Surrey, 
being nmch superior as an all-round man to a large majority of those 
who play for it now, as he can bat, bowl, and field really well, and 
can keep wicket on a squeeze, and is passionately fond of the game. 

Now for a glance at the ring at Lord's. There were five 
thousand people at the least, at one time, a large proportion being 
men of mark of the Nimrod stamp, and women of mark, too, half- 
sisters to Diana Vernon, in four-in-hands, mail phaetons, carriages, 
on horseback, &c., &c«, a great many genuine cricket lovers, and a 
large sprinkling of those connected with ladng and hunting, more 
of the former than the latter, as naturally racing men of all counties 
had been attracted to Epsom. The dirty short pipe and cabbage- 
leaf agar were absent, and there were so many ladies about that it 
became necessary, when one wanted a quiet pipe, to get into an 
out-of-the-way corner. No rough word could be heard anywhere, 
though there was plenty of fim and laughter. In fiict, the match 
consisted of fair cricket, which a ereat number of people of all 
classes were watching, with real pleasure, a game between two 
elevens out for the day, who were playing for the love of the sport 
and a summer holiday. All the ^ horsey worid ' were off the stage 
for this day. One could not mistake the trainer with his wonder- 
fully neat hat, well-trimmed hair and whiskers, or clean-shaven £u:e, 
carefully tied neckcloth, rather long frock-coat fitting exquisitely, 
rather light drab trousers coming over a boot polished with a 
blackine only known to themselves— I expect those who clean their 
boots ^ hiss ' all the time, as if grooming a horse. Trainers also are 
especially recognisable by the quick, restless eye, which betrays no 
expression of thought, but notices every one from an Archbishop 
downwards, for fear he should be a tout. Then the first-rank 
jockeys always betray themselves by their neat little figures, well- 
cut clothes, a(^kin gloves and excellent cigars — where do they get 
them ? I can^ get them at the club. A rew knowing stable-boys 
would have looked happier, perhaps, with a little ground ash stick 
in their hand, and a fox terrier at their heels, but ul were ^off the 
^ stage ' for the afternoon, and the little sticks and little dogs were 
left at home. I saw M'George the starter pass through them once 
or twice, but they looked as if they never had seen him before, or 
had ever been anxious for a start The huntsmen were scarcer and 
less recognisable, most of thenu One hardly ever sees a huntsman 
except in his professional clothes, whereas jockeys and trainers 
swarm alive on railways which run to and from a racing district, 
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and very pleasant companions they often are. To review the match 
shortly: I, the cricket was very fiur; 2, all enjoyed themselves; 
3, the match must have been a great financial success ; 4, those of 
the press who prejudged the question and talked about ^ burlesque 

* cricket,' &c., &c., &c., for once in their lives were wholly wrong, 
and as our friend 'Arry the slang cad would say, ^ the 'untsmen 'ad 

* a fast thing that day with blood at the hend,' and the jockeys ^ sat 

* down on dieir 'orses and walked in as they pleased/ and as regards 
the Revilers, who ran against them as far as they were concerned, 
they weren't in it, ^ it was all a 'orse to a 'en ' on the day's sport 
versus failure. 

The match ought to be annual. Without any reflection on the 

amateurs who kindly assisted on the first occasion, the eleven should 

all be professionals, and, if collected and trained for a week, there is 

no reason why there should not be first-rate cricket. I'Anson is 

man enough to train and help the Jockeys, and Surrey Stephenson, 

who has done such wonders for Uppingham cricket, and who was 

huntsman to the Duke d'Aumale for many years, might be spared for 

the Derby week ro train and captain the huntsmen. 

F. G. 



TOM STRETCHER SHOWS HIS DOGS. 

^ The great Autumn Show of the Snap 'em and Bite 'em Club will be 
* held — of August 1880, at — -• Over a thousand pounds given 
^ away in prizes, the largest entry of Sporting and other dogs ever 
' yet seen in England,' &c.,&c.,was the announcement that met my 
eye on a poster at one of the Metropolitan stations, during last 
summer, and forthwith I determined, as it was within easy reach, 
to have a look at the show and see if the largest entry ever known 
produced a corresponding number of dogs on the benches. I am 
not personally very fond of dog shows, looking on them generally as 
a delusion and a snare, my own experience being that, if you wish 
to see any particular dogs, they are either cuned up asleep or 
absent from their places for some reason; and it is not pleasant, 
after having battled with your catalogue to find the number of say 
Major Smithbore's champion setter, and then struggled through 
crowds of people and rows of yelping dogs, having, no doubt, been 
deluded in the wrong alleys two or three times by eccentricities of 
the numbering, to nnd not the dog you expected, but, perhaps; a 
black poodle, or a curly-coated retriever in his place ; or, if the dog 
himself is there, that he is as far from taking any interest in what is 
going on around him, and only meets your endeavours to make his 
acquaintance with a low but very ominous growl. You cannot 
blame the dog; no doubt he has been as much bothered all the 
time as the fasting doctor in New York, and your only consolation 
consists in reflecting what a fool you must have been to part with 
your money at the entrance on such a slender chance of seeing 
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what you want. Perhaps I have been more unfortunate than most, 
but tnat is my experience of dog shows. By the way^ could not 
the management have a ring and cause each class to be paraded 
therein at a certain hour of the day, as is ijone at horse and cattle 
shows, so that strangers may see the dogs to more advanugc than 
when cither curled up asleep or barking their hearts out. I feel 
sure it would be found much to the advantage of those exhibitors 
who wish to sell| and I should think no one would send a dog to a 
show except either to sell or to advertise him as a stud dog. 

It may reasonably be asked why I, holding such opinions, should 
go to a dog show at all, and I will so far condescend to gratify 
curiosity as to state that I went there not so much to see dogs as to 
meet a few people that I felt certain would be there. 

The judging, as usual at this show, was done in private, and on 
the first open day I found myself within the large tent of the 
Snap 'em and Bite 'em Club, and surrounded by a number of those 
abominations known as toys, whose locality chanced to be nearest 
the entrance, they being so placed, no doubt, with the view of 
simplifying arrangements, seeing that the visitor would come on 
them nrst, and they were placed last in the catalogue. Here I did 
not linger long, but in passing through I had time to see some little 
wretches in mahogany boxes with glass fronts, and lined with 
flannel, silk, &c., and to note that one lady was brushing and 
curling a long-haired little beast as carefully as she would a child, 
with apparently a whole set of toilet arrangements for canine use. 

* Well,' I thought, ^ if you have no more useful employment for 
< your time than that, the sooner you become a hospital nurse or a 
^ sister of mercy the better.' Arrived amongst the sponing dogs, 
who occupied the benches beyond, almost the first person I met 
was Mr. Thomas Stretcher, looldng very hot and very red. 

* Ah, N * he began, *I am very glad to see you here ; I never 

* knew such a confounded swindle in my life. I have entered three 

* dogs, that, as you know, cost me a lot of money, and have not even 
^ eot a commendation, while the second dog in my class has actually 
^ been offered to me for ten less than the cheapest of mine cost j and 
' what do you think the Vet has had the impudence to do ? ' con- 
tinued he, almost gasping for breath between rage and volubilitjr. 

^ I am sure I can t tell. Not amputated one of their tails, I 

* trust.* 

' Don't be a fool !' he politely rejoined, ^ but listen to reason for 
^ once in your life, if you can.' 

* Certainly, from you, if I have the chance. What is the Vet's 

* offence then ? * 

* His offence ? Why he has ordered one of my dogs to be removed 
' from the tent because he says he shows symptoms of mange.' 

^ Are you sure he is not right ?' 

' Of course I am ; the do^ is as clean and well as he can be, and 
^ 1 told the manager that if he was sent out I would remove the 

* others also, and he actually had the cheek to dare me to remove 
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^ my own dogs from their places without his permission, and, when 
' I blew him up, threatened to have me turned out myself if I 

* created a disturbance, and was not quiet at once. What had I 

* better do?' 

^ Why, take things easy and keep your temper, at any rate, and if 
' your dog has been unjustly removed from the show, no doubt you 
^ can air your grievance in print, and so set yourself right with the 
' public, if you think it worth doing; but, unless vou mean to make 
' a trade of showing dogs, you will take little by the motion/ 

^ A good idea,' said hej 'dine with me to-morrow and we will 
' talk diat over. Now come and see these dogs, and tell me if you 
' don't think mine should have been second at any rate, if not first' 
And, linking his arm in mine, away he went at railway speed to 
find the class in which his dogs were exhibited. He had just 
commenced a long dissertation on the merits of the dogs, of which 
he knew about as much as the dogs did of him, when happily he 
espied a young man with a note-book in one hand, a pencil pointed 
at bock ends in the other, a similar one stuck behind his ear, long, 
lank, whiCeybrown coloured hair, a little moustache and exceedingly 
dirty nails, dressed in a seedv black coat and trousers, a shocking 
bad hat and boots, none of the soundest, apparently taking notes of 
the dogs. *• Excuse me a moment,' said Tom, * I want to speak to 
^ this man,' and, going up, he asked him if he was a member of the 
press. The seedy individual replied that he was, and also that he 
had the honour to represent the great local journal of the place. 
^ Ah,' said Tom, 'the very person I wanted to see } you and I must 
' have a talk together. Will you take something i ' The seedy 
individual had no objection to a drain, and seeing them move ofF in 
the direction of the refreshment bar, I told Tom I would be with 
him the next evening, and went on my way, glad to have got oiF so 
easily for having to hear all his woes. 

The next evening, about half-past seven, I found myself in Tom's 
rooms, which have already been described, and my little friend, 
gorgeously got up, as usual, was discussing a liqueur glass of some 
new and curious bitters which he had been recommended, and 
scowling somewhat savagely at a paper which he held in his hand. 

' This is a pretty thing,' he commenced, as he was shaking hands 
with roe ; 'you saw that fellow I spoke to just as you left us in the 
' show ? Well, he told me he was the reporter of the " Muddleton 
' " Chronicle," and if I could give him a hint or two about the dogs 
' he should be very much obliged to me. Of course I did it, and 
' let him know how scurvily the manager and committee had acted 
' towards me, as well as pointing out how superior the dogs I had 
* shown were to those placed before them ; and really the fellow, by 
' the time we had consumed three split brandies and sodas, seemed 
' to get at the bottom of the affair, and agreed with nxe that it was 
' an awfiil shame that my dogs were so overlooked. But, as he 
' said, ^* You are a stranger here, sir, and you must not expect to 
' '^ stand against local influence. You will see that all the winners 
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*^ in your class are local men. A nod is as good as a wink to 
« a blind horse/' 

* " Yes," I replied, " I quite see how it is, but I trust that you, 
''as a member of the independent press, will show this affair up, 
** and do us justice." 

< ^^ You may depend on that ; we neither court favour nor fear 
"opposition in our paper, and the affair shall be exposed. Things 
^^ have been running too long in one groove here, and it is time 
" there was a little fresh blood infused into the affair/' 

* He spoke with so much fervour that I could not help grasping 
his hand, and asking him if there was anything more I could do 
for him. 

* " I am busy,** he replied, "and must be early with my copy ; 
^^ but if you do like a better glass of dry Cbammy than usual, 
" there is an old friend of mine lives not a hundred yards away 
** from here who has the very best I know of. We shan't be 
^^ gone ten minutes, and he*s a dog-fancier to boot, quite one of 
*' the craft, you know — he told me all I ever knew about dogs.** 

' I could not refuse, and, following the member of the free and 
independent, I found myself in a curious-looking little public, as 
he said, not far from the show, where a potman stood behind a 
bar and dispensed what I should term very questionable refresh- 
ments, while around and above him were portraits of dogs, dogs' 
heads stuffed, and stuffed dogs in glass cases. 

* ** Brought a friend to see you, Bill/' said my conductor ; * has 
^^ dogs at the show and been planted. Ought to have won and 
'* didn't." 

* " Aye, that*s it, is it ? On their old games again ringing the 
" changes, just like it was when I showed Royal Billy. Never 
" mind, sir, my friend here is the man who can serve it up hot 
'* to them, and will do it. What can I get for you, gentlemen ? ** 

* "Just one bottle of that very dry," said the man with a pencil cut 
at both ends -, and the next moment a cork flew to the ceiling and 
we each had a foaming tumbler of the very particular brand, which I 
suspect had never travelled many miles to reach the place in which 
it was opened. However, from the price charged it might have come 
any amount of miles by special train. When it was discussed, seeing 
my friend eyed his glass rather suspiciously, I looked at my watch, 
said 1 must make a rush to catch the train, and left the long-haired 
gentleman protesting that he would '^ show up the blooming lot," to 
use his own words. I took the precaution to call at the office of the 
'^ Muddleton Gazette," and direct a wrapper that a number may be 
sent here by the early post this morning. And now look here — not 
only has the fellow buttered the management and all their works, 
but has actually never mentioned my dogs at all, ■ him ! ' and 

Tom, as the boy said, ' did a bad swear/ 

' Never mind,' I rejoined, ^ you can yet figure as the disappointed 
exhibitor.' 

* Not a bit. I will write an account of the show myself and send 
it to all of the sporting papers.' 
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'Bravo, old man! that's plucky. But which of them do you 
^ think would print it when you had written it ? ' 

' Why I don't know ; but Jack Dasher, in the Smoke and Whistle 
' department, will be here in a minute. He's in with those fellows 
' who do the Society papers, as they call themselves, and I mean to 
^ ask him about it. They say he writes himself, but he only shakes 
*' his head and looks mysterious if you question him about it.' 

Soon after this, Mr. Dasher made his appearance, a rather good- 
looking man of from thirty to five«and-thirty, and, as you would 
expect, one that no man could for a moment take for anything but a 
gentleman. Dinner was quickly served ; and those who have done 
me the honour to read the previous adventures of my little friend will 
at once surmise that it was a good one ; in fact, it was served by one 
of the most eminent cAe/s in London. 

' I should have asked you to dine at my club,' said Tom ; ^ but as 

^ I wanted to talk particularly to you both, I got Sweetsauce to send 

^ a litde dinner here instead, which I trust you will find as much to 

^ your taste ; and afterwards you can look over what I wish to show 

^ yon and give me your opinion.' 

Dinner over, our host explained the whole affair of the dog show 
to Dasher, showed him the ' Muddleton Chronicle/ and then said, 

* Now, shall I bring an action against them or write to the papers ? ' 

^ If you must air your grievances, write to the papers by all means,' 
was the answer. ^ But I warn you that it will do you no good.' 

* Never mind, I must have a cut at the fellows, somehow, to let 
^ off* superfluous steam. By Jove ! I will write an account of the 

* whole show, and send it to the *' Field." ' 

^ No use,' said Dasher, ^ they will have an authentic account of 
^ the aSair by a competent hand, and, if they had not, would not 

* print anything you sent them on such a subject, it is too well 
^ edited for that.' 

* Then •' Bell's Life," supposing I try there ? ' 
' No use, the same remarks apply.' 

^ ^ Land and Water ? " ' Dasher shook his head and smiled. 

^ Then where shall I send it ? ' asked Tom in amazement. 

' I think I can help you. There is a paper, the proprietor of 
which will print anything that he has not to pay for. In fact, he 
makes it a boast that his paper is kept going principally by volun- 
tary contributions. Although that is not true, and he has to sup- 
plement them with articles which no one else would print, and 
which he consequently gets at his own price. In fact, it is known 
in press circles as ^ the Asylum for Idiots, supported by Voluntary 
" Contributions." You won't get a very extended circle of 

readers, I admit 5 but, if you must write, send it to ; I 

suppose you had better direct to the editor, although the pro- 
prietor, when he came into power, at once put down that office 
as a needless expense.' 

* What a strange thing,' I said, ' a paper with no editor.' 

* Virtually true, though. If Tom will send his account of the 
^ show there they are almost sure to print it, and, if he intimates 
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that if it appears he will take a hundred copies for distribution 
amongst his friends, it will reduce it to a certainty.' 

* Do you know this strange proprietor 7 ' I asked. 

^ Oh, yeS| and so would you if I told you his name. He belongs 
to a larffe and very respectable firm in London, and no doubt 
bought the paper as a medium for cheap advertising. However, 
I suppose it was not so cheap as he anticipated, and he soon 
began to interfere himself in what he knew nothing about. Like 
most ignorant men, he is very conceited, and having got rid of his 
editor, took at one time to going over the matter which was to 
appear himself. My friend Jones was a contributor at that time, 
and said his manner when he came into the office was better than 
any pantomime he ever saw, as he sets up for a wit, and his saluta- 
tion when he entered, throwing up hb hands and rolling his eyes, 
reminded him of the clown's entrance to the ring at a circus, and 
he wondered he did not turn a somersault, with the stereo^ped 
" Here we are again ;" in fact, his manner was about an even 
mixture of the buffoon and the slave-driver, for be was ver}' 
exigent as to his pound of flesh, which was somewhat of the 
largest, and very rude and dictatonal if he fancied he did not get 
it, as well as a little bit over. Jones soon left him, as he could 
not stand his vulgarity, as did most of the staff who had any 
respect for themselves. 

' But,' said Stretcher, * I have heard him very well spoken of, and 
he is seen at good houses.' 

^ True, my Tittle king,' replied Dasher ; ' in his business it pays 
him better to go straight than otherwise — ^besides, his partners 
would stand no lackes in that respect, and as to the people be visits, 
to them he is as subservient as he is arrogant to those he thinks 
he may offend with impunity. And I can tell you on good 
authority that he is not very particular about robbing paid con- 
tributors that he thinks he has in his power. In £act, he would go 
down and lick any man's boots for three lines of free copy, and not 
say ^' thank you" for it, and perhaps lose it after all. But what can 
you expect, breed will show itself, and you know the old saying 
about the monkey who climbed the tree. This man, by sheer cheek, 
has wormed himself into the position he now holds, for, if he can t 
get in at the front door, he will creep in at the back so that he can 
gain a footing. As I said, he at least at one time made a pretence 
of going over the copy himself, although, if it was to save his lifcf 
he could not put three grammatical sentences together. Now fo^ 
have heard all about it will you send him an account of the 
show ? ' 

^ No,' said Stretcher, who with all his eccentricities was a gentle- 
man at heart ^ * I would see his neck as long as my arm first.' 

^ You are right, Tom,' answered Dasher ; * go to sleep and fi>tgc^ 
^ all about the show. And now good nieht' 

^ So I will, but shall have one more S. and B. first.' And Tcni 
suited the action to the word as we left him. 

N. 



ENGLISH TREES AND TREE-PLANTING.* 

Trees have unauestionably a verv legitimate claim to be considered 
under their various aspects, as living monuments of the past, as 
essentials in every rural landscape, as subjects for the physiologist's 
examination and research, for their utility as timber, for their health- 
giving properties to the surrounding atmosphere, and also as a source 
of proht to the landowner and the planter. 

We believe that Launcelot Brown, more familiarly known as 
^ Capability Brown,' who died nearly a century ago, was the first to 
give an impetus to the planting of trees for the purpose of making 
a beautiful landscape. At a later period Sir Joseph Paxton and the 
Duke of Devonshire came upon tlie scene and transplanted gigantic 
trees, and upon a gigantic scale too ; they thought nothing of 
pulling down a turnpike gate, together with the pike-keeper's house, 
in order to transfer huge trees from one place to anotner. Pliny 
mentions it as a common thing to re-establish huge trees that had 
^n blown down, and Evelyn, in his ^ Sylva,' speaks of the trans- 
plantation of large trees ; and only lately Mr. Barron, of Elvaston, 
^rbyshire^ and who we surmise was a pupil of Sir Joseph Paxton, 
was enraged to superintend the removal of the famous * Buckland 
* yew * From one side of the churchyard to the other. The weight 
of the tree and the soil which surrounded the roots was not less thUn 
'ifty-six tons, yet the removal was successfully accomplished. A 
picture of the tree and of the plan of operations will be found in the 
' Graphic/ for July loth, 1880. 

Trees were objects of reverential regard with the ancients ; the 
oak, under which Jacob hid the strange gods of his household, three 
hundred years later shadowed the memorial pillar set up by Joshua, 
2nd two centuries later still the men of Shechem made Abimelech 
king under the shadow of its branches^ and it was afterwards 
worshipped as a sort of sentient deity which had influenced the 
heroes themselves whose deeds it had witnessed. Among the 
Greeks the oaks of Dodona were the exponents of the will of Zeus. 
Kvery grove had its Dryad, and every tree its Hamadryad, and our 
own Yule-log is but a corruption of tne Celtic Yaoul, the Saturn of 
the Druids, who themselves took their name from some form of 
drys — an oak. 

But trees had traced long eras in the world's history when no 
human being marked their form, and they will douDtless bear 
testimony to the progress of events until time shall be no longer. 
It is computed that the hoary Baobad of Senegal lived long previous 
to the days of Abraham. They enter largely into the poetic imagery 
of the ancient writers, both sacred and profane. Among the earliest 

^ * English Trees and Tree-Planting.' By WHllam H. Ablett 8vo. 434 pp. 
London : Smith, Elder 8c Co. 
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allegories extant are those of the trees annointing a king (Judges 
chap, ix.), and the marriage of the cedar and the thistle (2 Kings 
chap, xiv.) The palm-tree and the willow are emblems of the 
righteous, evergreens generally of God's providential care, and the 
degradation of a mighty monarch is typified by the felling of a tree 
(Daniel iv.) Until about thirty years ago it was believed that the 
beautiful carved roof of Westminster Hall was constructed of 
chesnut, but then examination proved it to be composed entirely^ of 
Durmast oak {Quercus sessiliflora\ and the foundations on which 
the stone piers of old London Bridge were laid consisted of huge 
piles of Durmast oak, which, when taken up, were found to be 
perfectly sound, though they must have been submeiged for upwards 
of six hundred years. 

The classic writers of antiquity, whether thev were alive to the 
charms of landscape scenery or not, were certainly not insensible to 
the beauty of individual trees. Horace considered the enjoyment of 
his luxurious picnics heightened if the feast were spread beneath 
pines or poplars. 

Mr. Ablett, with stoical virtue, eschews preface, introduction, and 
index, plunges at once in medias res^ treats of the salubrious 
influence of trees upon the atmosphere, their commercial value, the 
period of the introduction into this country of those not indigenous, 
the utility of the produce of some as food for cattle, such as acorns 
and chesnuts, the suitability of the various soils, the durability of the 
different kinds of wood, the utility of trees in imparting fertility to 
barren wastes, and of such as the Eucalyptus globulus in providing 
water in sandy deserts, the production of turpentine by the firs, of 
tannin by the oaks, of charcoal by the beeches and the dogwood, the 
uses of willows and osiers to the basket-maker. In addition to those 
which are grown merely for their various utility and to afford shelter 
to animals, some trees are grown chiefly for ornament, such as the 
birch, lilac, laburnum, almond, and weeping willow, whilst others, 
such as the yew and cedar, are both useful and ornamental. 

Mr. Ablett's book is* a complete encyclopaedia of information 
bearing upon trees and tree culture, and every person interested in 
the sou, whether as the lord of boundless acres or the more humble 
tiller of the soil, may consult its pages with advantage and profit. 
Though the subject is one about which we had previously amassed 
considerable information, we must confess to having learned a great 
deal which was new to us by the perusal of Mr. Ablett's pages for 
the purpose of this notice. The rapidity of the growth of some 
trees is perfectly astounding. Our readers may perhaps have noticed 
a paragraph in the newspapers to the effect that Sir Evelyn Wood 
obtained a slipping or cutting from Napoleon's famous willow at 
St. Helena, in order to take with him to Zululand on the occasion 
of his recent visit, with the object of planting it on the spot where 
the ill-fated young Prince fell at the hands of the savages. A friend 
of ours assures us that his nephew, when he visited the island of 
St. Helena, slipped off a twig from the willow, stuck it in some soil 
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in an oyster barrel, and brought ic to England and planted it by the 
side of an open sewer, where ic grew so rapidly and so vieorouslyi that 
in a very few years twenty men were enabled to perch themselves 
on its branches. We can readily give credence to the narrative, 
Mr. Abktt enlarges upon the advantage of planting willows by the 
sides of rivers so as to form a good embankment, and prevent the 
soil being washed away by the stream. Old Jethro TuU, the 
advocate of spade husbandry and of horse-hoeing, gets full justice 
done him ; and when treating of the ' Ascent of the Sap in Trees,' 
we could have wished that Mr. Ablett had rendered full homage to 
John Hunter, who was certainly one of the first, if not the very 
first, to make experiments with reference to the ascent of sap in 
trees, and also to investigate the effects of grafting. After his death 
bis fiuthful friend and disciple, William Clift, treasured up a parcel 
of bits of sticks without knowing with what object they had been 
collected together by his illustrious master, but deeming everything 
tliat belonged to him to possess interest of some sort or other, left it 
to time or a stricter scrutiny amongst Hunter's papers to discover 
tile purpose and aim of Hunter in making the experiments and 
preserving the specimens. Further investigation and examination of 
the papers ^was crowned with success, and Sir Benjamin Brodie in 
bis ' Hunterian Oration* in 1837, ^^ enabled to draw attention to 
the subject, and to claim for Hunter the credit of being the first 
investigator who pursued his experiments into the matter in a 
philosophic spirit. Sir William Fergusson in his ' Hunterian Oration,' 
forty-four years later, also paid a further and a larger tribute of 
admiration to the genius of Hunter, with especial reference to this 
very question. 

As we have mentioned the removal or transplantation of trees of 
niature growth^ we may conclude this article by stating that a few 
years ^o, chiefly at the instigation of Frank Buckland, the mortal 
remains of John Hunter were removed firom the vaults of St. 
Martin's-in-the-Field$ to the more appropriate dust of Westminster 
Abbey — the *old Abbey,* as Macaulay calls it, where repose the 
relics of so many of England's greatest sons, and where 

*' They so sepulchred in such pomp do lie, 
That kings for such a tomb might wish to die.' 



YACHTING AND ROWING. 



In spite of the contempt felt, or at least professed, by many yacht owners 
for the matches of the London clubs, this season at least, the Thames racing 
reason can compare favourably with many of the more important fixtures 
£irther south, where the old and fatal cry of no wind has again been too 
frequently heard. Lack of prizes can certainly not be complained of, and 
all round the coast racing yachts have enjoyed almost an excess of sport. 
Several of the cracks found their way to Dublin, and Vanduara secured 
aaother trophy, her south-coimtry rival Samoena being a, long way astern, 
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though the wind wis to paltry that the Yenxlt proved nothing. On the last 
day of the meeting matters were yaatly improved, and a reaching irind g».va 
Sammna a poll over Vanduara. Mr. Bowley'a big yawl Latona, howewr, was 
always in the van, and Mr. Holme-Kerf a Cnokoo made a pretty race with 
the other oattere, sticking to Samoana nearly all the distance. Towards the 
finish wind fell a trifle, and Latona came home a winner, followed by 
Samosna, which took second prize. The inevitable trio of indefetigable fortleBy 
Cozyph^e, Norman, and Bloodhound, had an addition to their number in 
Mr. Crawford's Niobe, which did very well, heading the Marquis's Hound^ 
until she sprung the jaws of her gaff, and had to give up. Coryph^ took 
first, and Norman second prize. The same quartette were engaged in the 
Boyal Alf^d Club match, which after one day's * undecided,' produced a 
grand race between Norman and Bloodhound, the others being absent, as 
Niobe was hcra de combat^ and Coxyph6e en route for Falmouth. This time 
Major Ewing had the best of it all day, Norman drawing steadily ahead in 
going to windward, and winning eventually by nearly nine minutea. At 
Falmouth the Royid Oomwall Club's match attracted a fine entry, and with 
a strong W,8.W. wind Florinda» Yanduara^ Miranda, and lAtona (all rigs 
were engaged), made a pretty race. Neva started, but has apparently not 
recovered her form of a few years ago, and indeed seemed to be doing no 
better than when Mr. Cox had her last season. Towards the finish Miranda 
lost ground considerably, and the struggle resolved itself into a question 
whether Florinda could give the requisite time (over four minutes) to 
Vanduara, which she failed in doing; so the metallic cutter took the big 
prize, and the yawl the second. The forties' match proved another benefit 
for Norman, Coryph6e next, and Bloodhound third. At Plymouth the Royal 
Western Club's race confirmed the recent running of Norman and Blood- 
hound. Coryph6e led throughout, but the two tons extra measurement lost 
her the first prize, which Norman took, Mr. Richardson gaining second 
honours. There was a fine westerly wind, and the first class match was weD 
contested by two yawls, Latona and Florinda, one schooner, the handsome 
Miranda, while the cutters were well represented by the Prince's ship 
Formosa, and the north-country crack Vanduara. Latona led throughout, 
Florinda not being at all suited by the weather ; but Vanduara was home 
within her time and took first prize, Latona second, while Miranda, the only 
schooner sailing, of course had the third. Much the same entries were found 
in the Port of Plymouth Regatta programme, though the addition of 
Samoena's name increased the excitement. Her share in the day^s work was, 
however, but a meagre one, as at the onset ahe had to pass the wrong side of 
the mark as the only alternative to a collision, and after an hour or so 
her starboard cLain-plates gave way, so she retired. Meanwhile Latona and 
Vanduara were having another splendid race, and repeating their struggles 
of the day previous, though the big yawl this time managed to get far enough 
away from Vanduara, which had to put up with second honours. Norman 
again disposed of Coryphee, the affair being practically a match, as Blood- 
hound hauled down her racing flag after the first round. 

The Squadron's proceedings oommenoed auspiciously enough, a light 
westerly breeze blowing as the oompetitom, three big sohoonen and a outter, 
sailed for Her Majesty's Cup^ the opening event of the programme, £n« 
chantreas (Col. Owen Williams), Waterwitch (Mr. £. Baring), Egeria (Mr. 
MulhoUand, M.P.), and Formosa (H.RH. the Prince of Wales). Barly in the 
day Formosa's rig gave her a decided advantage, but Waterwitoh and E^a 
were in turn following very close, and at one time, when her spinaksr-tack 
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bant, Mr. Baring looked very dangerous. EoohantreBs afterwards headed 

the lot, but through oarrfing away jib topsail, and smashing the boom, lost 

her position, i^eria, the heroine of Qaeen*s Gups innumerable, managed 

this time to miss all the pufb and oatoh all the calms, and eventually 

FonnosA won the Fnnoe his second Queen's Cup. The victory was a most 

popular one at Cowes, where it is hoped that his Royal Highness will oon- 

tinue to develop a taste for yaohting, which has not improbably been 

somewhat damped by the continued ill-success of last season's crack cutter. 

The yawl match having fiedlen through in 1879, cutters and dandies now 

sailed together, in sesrgoing trim ; both rigs were well represented, as will be 

seen from the entries ; yawls, Latona (Mr. A. B. Bowley), Florinda (Mr. W. 

JesBop), Arethusa (Mr. Stuart Lane) ; outters, Arrow (Mr. T. Chamberlayne), 

Formosa, Yanduara (Mr. Jno. Clark), Samosna (Mr. J. Jameson). Yanduara 

got the wont of the start, as she passed the mark-boat the wrong side, and 

had to work back again, while Latona and Samoana were making the best of 

their way ahead of the others. Before long the wind fell very faint and 

flukey, Tiat5Tffft, Florinda, Bammna, and Arrow managing to make the most 

of ii, and finishing in this order, Samona winning by time, and Latona 

takmg the oeoond prise. The Town Cup race proved a similar drifting affair, 

and anything more tedious could scarcely be imagined. There was a mag« 

oi&oeoi entry, big schooners, crack outters, and Latona, which may be called 

Mtf yawl of the season-— Enohantrass, Egeria, Miranda ; Arrow, Yanduara, 

Saouena ; Latona. The last led the way with Yanduara, Formosa, Miranda 

in dose attendance, but as the match proceeded results began to depend 

moie than ever on current rather than wind, and SamoaDa, getting within her 

time of Latona, won the Town Cup. 

The principal feature of the Boyal Southampton Club's programme con- 
aistedof a match for all rigs, the winner in each taking an equal prize of 607. 
A splendid entry was obtained, but at starting time most were elsewhere, 
and owing to the paltriness of the wind the affair created but little excite- 
ment. The Duke of Rutland's big schooner Shark meant going, but was not 
up to time, so Miranda, though ready and willing, lost her chance of a prize, 
having no opponent of her own rig. The starters consisted of Arrow and 
Norman, cutters ; Latona and Arethusa, yawls ; and on a fiEur sailing day the 
match, at any rate in the one-masted class, would have been a dose one. As 
it was the result proved very near. Arrow first home, having only a quarter 
minute over her time to spare from Norman, while Latona took the yawl 
prise. On the fallowing day a match for forties was sailed, or rather drifted, 
in a mean flukey wind, when Norman again beat Coryphee, Mr. Rushton's 
Glance whipping in. For the schooner race matters were scarcely improved, 
the breeze being still of the mildest ; a capital entry, consisting of Enchan- 
tiess, Qwendolin (Major Ewing), Waterwitch, £^ria, and Miranda started, 
but with a slight drizzle and little wind there was small prospect of a satia- 
fadory day's sailing, though matters improved in the afternoon. Mr. Baring's 
new ship performed admirably, and led the fleet home, followed by Egeria, 
Qwendolin, and Miranda, and was found to have secured the prize with a 
bare 13 seconds to spare from Miranda. 

The Byde week, under the auspices of the Boyal Victoria Club, commenced 
with an all-rig match, in which the dearth of crack sohoonem seemed as 
notieeable as ever, Miranda being the sole representative of the two-stickers. 
The cntten numbered only Yanduara and Psyche, so the best class was 
undoubtedly yawls, which consisted of Latona, Florinda, and Arethusa. The 
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solitary Bohooner led through nearly the whole of a tedious day, with Florinda, 
Latona, and Yanduara in attendance ; eventually, howeTor, Mr. Jeesopla yawl 
orawled in front, and favoured by occasional cats-paws, managed to lead 
home and take the principal prize, the others going to Miranda and Yanduara. 
The Byde Town Cup was better favoured as to weather than its fellow at 
Cowes, and with such a half-dozen as Miranda, Latona, Florinda, Arrow, 
Yanduara, and Samoena, there was every prospect of some dose sailing. 
The match lay between the rival yawls, and Latona, with Florinda within 
hail, showed the way all day long, the latter finishing within two minutes of 
Latona, and securing the Byde Cup. The match round the island, all rigs, 
for Lord Exeter's prizes, attracted a laige contingent^ including the big 
schooners Boadicea (Mr. Thellusson), Elmina (Sir B. Sutton, Bart), En- 
chantress, Shark, £^ria, and Waterwitch ; yawls, Latona, Bose of Devon, 
and Florinda, while the ' professional beauties,' Arrow, Samcena, and Yanduara 
were amongst the cutter entries. Latona was again to the fore, and proved 
the winner, Samonna being her most formidable antagonist. Altogether, the 
Byde Club had a good week, and though the town itself is becoming year bj 
year more townish and less attractive, visitors seemed to enjoy themselves. 

The Boyal Albert Club had a rare good entry for the Albert Cup, and the 
yawls were again scoring chief honours, as in spite of the presence of saeh 
cutters as Arrow and Samcsna and a schooner hke Miranda, Florinda and 
Latona had the finish to themselves, the former getting home first. Mod of 
course winning easily. The forties prize looked like Bloodhound's, as 
Norman and Coryphee were luffing each other out of the race, bat the 
Marquis's ship came to grief^ the boom goose-neck breaking and she gave up. 
Norman now led Coryph6e, and scored her twentieth win this season, probablj 
an unequalled performance amongst foity-tonners. On the following day 
Florinda gave us another taste of her quality. Although the wind was a tziflo 
lighter and therefore presumably more to her taste, Miranda this time got 
home within time of her and thus took first prize, Florinda having second, 
and Samoena third. 

Though professional rowing is just at present in a most stagnant condition, 
several events of more than average importance are in progress, and, as has 
often happened before, the untempting portion of the year, November and 
winter to wit, bids fair to bring forth some races of interest. Laycock, a 
colonial of reputed merit, is to row Blackman on the 4th of October, and 
this should prove an attractive item, as his record is a good one, tod 
Blackman once gave promise of extreme excellence, which indeed some of 
his subsequent doings scarcely bore out. Joseph Cannon of Kingston, » 
sturdy but rather clumsy sculler, ia matched against Harry Thomas, and for 
his own sake it is to be hoped that the up-river man will take care to hAV^ 
an efficiently-manned cutter, as in his last match he threw away a £ur2y &>^ 
chance, owing to his pilot not being kept within a reasonable distance. 
Properly shown up, he should have a great chance, unless indeed Thomas is 
the veritable dipper which his firiends and trunera have from time to 
time hinted somewhat mysteriously. The great meeting of Trickett 
the Australian, champion of everywhere, and Hanlan, champion of every- 
where else, takes place in November, and these men should cause a deal of 
interest as the time approaches, though excitement on the subject is tbo^ 
far quite a thing of the future. The American's credentials are undoubtedly 
the better, and we must expect to find when all is over that he has woa 
easily. Looking northwards, matters are even duller than on the Tfaam^S) 
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Walkoe Bosa, the transatlantic meteor who, Csosar-like, came, saw and 
conqnered, iasues a challoDge to row the wimier of the Blackman-Lajcock 
race, or William Elliott, ez^hampion ; the latter in reply expresses his 
readiness to accommodate either Ross, Layoock, Blaokman, George Hosmer, 
a mnch-vaanted American, or, not least, R. W. Boyd, in Febraary next. It 
is possible Soyd may accept the offer, though neither he nor his would-be 
opponent are anything like fit at present. 

The sad accident which occurred above Shepperton on the evening of 

Kingston Kegatta has let loose a flood of eloquence on the part of boating 

men, fishing men, as well as the general ruck who rejoice in an opportunity of 

airiog their literary powers by ' writing to the newspapers,* with or without 

the aUgbtest provocation. The facts of the casualty were achnittedly these — a 

steamer going upstream to Chertsey ran against a rowing-boat coming down, 

and containing two men, their wives, and two children. The men were 

double-scolling, Mrs. Newcome, who knew the river, was supposed to be 

steering, and both rowers swore to that effect, though on the recovery of the 

bodies the rudder-lines were found twisted round both arms of the other 

lady, who confessedly knew little or nothing of boat-management. On the 

launch being seen to be close by the bow oarsman, he stood up to fend it 

ofl^ but fell into the river, as did the other occupants of the boat. Opinions, 
0/ amrse, differed materially on which side of the river boat and steam- 
ituDch were just before the collision, and the rowers being near the level of 
the waiter, were less likely to judge this accurately than the occupants of the 
launch, which must have been going at a most steady pace, as the row-boat, 
though rather a light one, a mahogany gig with short outrigs, was so slightly 
damaged as to float all night without the rugs, shawls, coats, &c., being 
washed out of her, whereas, had there been much way on the steamer, the 
boat would have been simply cut in half, or at any rate so greatly injured as 
to sink at once. After two adjournments of the inquest, the jury delivered 
a somewhat complicated verdict, practically, accidental death, with a censure 
of the Thames Conservancy for the unintelligible and confused character of 
their regulations. A good deal of evidence was taken as to the strength of 
the light carried by the steamer, the number of times her whistle was blown, 
and on these points testimony proved most conflicting, though the balance 
of opinion was in favour of the lamp being a fairly powerful and adequate 
one, but carried lower on the vessel than is usual on launches of such a size 
as sixty feet long. Mr. Desvigne, her owner, who was steering at the time, 
is a well-known builder of torpedo-boats and fast launches, and constantly 
passing as he does along Thames above lock, is naturally unpopular amongst 
the fishing fraternity, but none can gainsay his skill or acquaintance with 
every detail of the management of steam-launches, so that, allowing to Mr. 
Newcome the utmost he would claim for himself of watermanship as well as 
knowledge of the locality, the balance of probability is in favour of the 
steamer being in the rights especially in view of the strong evidence that at 
the moment of the collision Mrs. Newcome, the skilled lady, was not steering, 
having most likely handed the rudder-lines to her companion for a few 
minutes' rest, an act that might well, on a darkish night, escape the observa- 
tion of men busy rowing. The shockingly sudden death df four innocent 
persons is a tragedy which must be regretted by all, and the annoyance 
caused to fishermen and rowers by very fast or ill-managod steam-launches is 
an undeniable fact ; but this should not blind us to the strict merits of the 
case, and it is satisfactory that in spite of local prejudice, which was very 
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B tjw ugly mamfwied at the inquest by some who, in their character aa jury- 
men, ahould have adopted for the nonoe the rSle rather of judge than of 
advocate, a fairly defensible verdict was returned. 

Since railway competition has all bat annihilated barge traffio, the upper 
Thames has become practically a pleasure stream, and it ia mainly on pleasure 
traffic that the Conservancy must depend for funds sufficient to maintain 
locks, weirs and banks in a proper state. Steamers annoj fishers, but so do 
boats towed by horses, which, rushing as they frequently do at the top of 
their speed, cause as much wash and damage to the river-side as many 
launches ; no one, however, uidess it be the Anti-Cruelty Society, propoeM 
to dear out these Augean stables and relegate their occupants to a well- 
earned retirement on Moulsey Hurst^ or the river-bank opposite Surhiton. 
The fiiot is, fishers and rowers, if powerful and selfish enough, would aspire 
to abolish each other ; that happy consummation being, however, attain- 
able only in an alfresco Utopia, they unite in a joint attack on the steam- 
launch, which to the boating^man of reasonable skill is certainly less 
obstructive than a series of punts moored on all parts of the stream, so tliai 
row-boats have to wind their way in and out^ and, after sundry precautions to 
avoid interfering with the sportsmen, are too often glared at, and occasionally 
abused as trespassers of tiie most heinous character. S^ously, on muty 
reaches of the Thames, at Twickenham, Teddington« Hampton, Walton, 
Shepperton, Staines, and divers other places, the stream is almost blocked by 
the crowd of punts, yet oarsmen do not propose to sweep anglers, complete 
or otherwise, from the surface of the river. To judge, however, from the class 
of oratory in favour at meetings of the piscatoriala and other eminent 
fishists, the stream is their exclusive property, and launches are a nuisance 
which should and must be promptiy extirpated In their secret souls they 
hold the same estimate of rowing-boa^ but lack the courage to give tongae 
to their opinions. 

Barnes Begatta, the oldest and for many years the most important fixture 
of the Thames, with the exception of Henley, was very unlucky in i^ 
weather, and heavy rain interfered sadly with the comfort of visitors, who, 
indeed, found ample shelter on board the Maria Wood, but weire deterred 
from following the races in the steamers provided for the purpose. With 
doubtful policy, the class of some of the more important items was lowered, 
and the sculls instead of being opened to seniors, barring champions and 
diamond winners, were advertised for men who had not won a senior pn^e, 
and as there were no pairs on the programme, two interesting events were 
missed. Thames beat London pretty easily for the Fours after a foul, and 
the same club took Junior-Senior Eights without an effort. Some changp 
should be made in this qualification ; as matters stand, men can and do go on 
winning an infinity of these races, which was certainly not the idea of their 
promoters. Junior Fours went to a new club hailing from Ealing, who in 
the trial rowed a very game stem wager, winning almost on the pos^ and 
taking the final quite easily. 

Lord Londesborough has shown his practical interest in the London 
Rowing Club, of which be is president, by giving some handsome ^^rixeafon 
twelve-oared race, which produced a very fine struggle, Beal*s orew winning* 
Mr. Becker also repeated his last year's presentation for pairs, and some veiy 
good rowing was the result. 
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The Invoici:.— * Per Mare et Terrain.' 

BtjGHTDN. BriU*s, Bookmakers, Brass bands, Betsy and Brompton ; — Jerusalem 
the Golden, the Pier, the Great Vance, and Jack Coney. Such are a few 
of the headings that occur to us strolling down the King's Road on the 
Saturday after Goodwood, as likely to be profitable subjects for meditation, 
and on which the thoughtful journalist might lay the foundation of many 
brilliant articles. It is a remarkable microcosm, Brighton, in what is called 
the Sussex fortnight ; there is much mental food for the philosopher to digest, 
as he trarerses its highways and byways, and we will hope hb digestion is 
good, for It will be highly tried. 

The thoughtful journalist has left Brighton alone lately. It is anything 
but Tirgin soil, certainly. The thing that has been shall be ; the event of 
to-day occurred last year. It is not true in Brighton that the old order 
<^geth, giving place to new. We have for some few years now ground 
the ftarel of the King's Road, we have bathed at Brill's, lounged on the 
pSer, and punted at Coney's and Atkino's, and we can truly say that there is 
nochiog new under the Brighton sun. Here are the same people we have 
net for years, from old Methuselah to the latest plunger. The latter class 
come and go, it is true, but the type b nretty much the same. The youngster 
of to-day b the same man, under a dinerent name, whom we saw lay 600 to 
400 twice last year on a selling plater not " on the job." There b the same 
Rgiment and the same coach, and we can swear to the luncheon. Moreover, 
there are the same ladies, from her grace the Duchess downwards through a 
<ieBcending scale, the lowest note of which we had better not seek to strike. 
And this is a very remarkable fact, that while men come and go, thougli 
their types continue, the women are identically the same. Whose anything 
but silvery laugh breaks on our ears as the pier empties itself in the evening 
but that of Blanche Beverly {nee Eliza Watts), of the South Belgravian 
district in general, and who must be fifty-seven at the least ; who lolls in her 
victoria and kindly smiles on us as she passes by, but that wonderful Lady 
Araminta, who carries us back to the days when we went gipsying, no end 
of a time ago. But we shall have Mis. Grundy about our ears if we recall 
these salad days. Let us find something more compatible with 'Baily' 
decorum for our theme. 

Who b tbb striding down the King's Road towards the Ship, with rapid 
steps typical of the man ? What b he about to do i Is he going to violently 
assault ' Arthur,' who b standing at the door blandly smiling, or b he about 
to 'collar' the distingubhed G. A. S., make mincemeat of our leading 
comedian, and carry away the Van Driver in a whirlwind ? No, he is only on 
hospitable thoughts intent. It b not 7 to 4 that he does not propose liquoring 
up before the portals of the Ship are well passed. It b ouite even betting 
that he wants you to do something or other. He is chartering a steamer for 
Deauville. He has just invited the Mayor and Corporation of Brighton on 
a little trip to Parb and back in twenty-four hours. He has asked the whole 
of the Parochial Clergy, the Scripture Readers, and Jack Coney, to tea and 
muf&ns at the Alexandra Palace. He is going to take the sporting Press up 
in a balloon. Will we have any plums ? Will we come with him to Cher- 
bourg? Do we think that a cricket match between Backers and Book- 
makers at Alexandra would pull money, and which should we bet on ? Will 
we have any plums? In case of hb standing for Brighton at the next 
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vacancy on the General-Amusement-for-Eyerybody platfoniiy is it our 
opinion that the presentation of a free ticket for Alexandra to each elector 
would come within the Bribery Act? Finally, will we hare any plums ? 

Our readers, most of them, will recognise the original of the ahove sketch. 
A wonderfully energetic man, a great caterer for the public in all ways ; 
rapid in thought and quick in execution, liberal almost to a fault, giving his 
many patrons the full quid for their quOy and going in for the wants of the 
multitude in a most determined way. He is not, we should think, easily 
deterred by difficulties ; he rarely says no to a proposition of business or 
pleasure, and, like Barkis, he is always willing. 

But it b time to get up the hill and fix our minds on the more or less 
important erents that Mr. Dorling has provided for our contemplation. 
Leaving all trivialities behind us on the King's Road, let us think of finding 
the winner of the Brighton Stakes, if haply that lays in our power. There 
had been a great tip about Edelweiss for that event on the Monday evening, 
chiefly, we are bound to say, in the smoking room of the Ship, where a select 
assemblage indulge freely at race time in whisky and canards. It was not 
very prombing groimd for the birth of a tip, for a good deal b then evolved 
out ot such ' moral consciousness * as the various smokers are possessed ofl 
It was therefore with little surprise that we heard on the following morning 
that Edelweiss would not run. There were a few long faces to be met with 
when the news was announced, faces of men who had believed in the ' moral 
' consciousness,' and had sent off telegrams to get on the ill-used second in 
the Goodwood Stakes. They ' wanted to know ' what it all meant, and 
were inclined to be hard on the ' moral consciousness,' perhaps without cause. 
The ways of the Manton stable are past finding out. The puller of the 
strings in that establishment is no doubt a very estimable person, but he, or 
^e, does not always act according to knowledge, at least so the sequel would 
seem to show. It seemed the most natural theory in the world of racing 
that Edelweiss should go for the Brighton Stakes, and perhaps Alec Taylor 
thought that so it would be. But, however, Bay Archer was announced as 
the horse to do battle for the stable, and the too precipitate backers of 
Edelweiss had to grin and bear it. 

But we are anticipating. The weather, that important feature at Brighton, 
was, like Bret Harte's rieathen Chinee, of a temperature ' childlike and 
* bland.' The attendance was extremely good, and we may say at once that 
the sport was too, contrasting favourably with what had been offered us in 
the Duke of Richmond's park the previous week. Mr. Dorling had got 
together an admirable programme, and the Race Committee had been most 
liberal in the way of addc^ money, the result being that Brighton had one 
of the best meetings it has seen for some time. That it was disastrous to 
backers was but the fortune of war. It was painful, no doubt, but we had 
to bear it as best we might. None of us had done much, if any, good the 
previous week, and we were looking forward to Brighton to put money in 
our purse. But somehow all our well-laid schemes went wrong, and from 
the very first event of the meeting, the Bristol Plate, fortune dedared against 
us. May Queen was thought one of the good things of the day, selected 
at many breakfast tables as something *to have a dash on.* But May 
Queen did not get particularly well off, and when she ran through her horses 
to the distance she failed to catch Linden, who won easily. It was curious 
how backers overlooked the Sylva filly, who, though small, was certainly 
more racing-looking than anything else m the Maiden Plate ; but Lowland 
Chief was the favourite, and it looked odds on him ascending the hill, bu 
Archer had been creeping up on the Sylva filly, and, riding a splendid face 
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managed to make a dead heat of it in the ]ast stride. That rogue Sun of 
York, for so we fear we must call him, had every chance given him in 
the Welter Handicap, for he got off well in front, but when collared he 
ceased to struggle, and the race looked as if it would fall to Combat, Flyaway 
Dick, or Skilleygolee, but Jeffery managed to bring Preciosa opposite the 
stand, who beat Combat very cleverly by a length. There were several 
* dashes ' on Miss Sharpe for the Pafcham Stakes, but she never seemed to 
be in it, and Chevrooel, chancing to be in the humour, beat Duval very 
cleverly. There had been some betting on the Stakes during the morning, 
and though it was known that Bay Archer would not make his own 
running this time, but that Stitchery would be started to do it for him, yet 
he was not so much fancied as either Parole or Advance. There had been 
a tip about Humbert over night, and at one time in the afternoon 5 to i was 
taken about him, but he was friendless apparent! v at the start, and lo to i 
might haTe been had for the asking. Parole had run fairly well at Good- 
woodland for that reason his poor backers trusted him again for positively the last 
time. By the way, as we write we see the old horse has sailed for America. 
He owes us many sovereigns, but still we trust his latter days may be 
fcaodiEd — but to resume. Advance had run well over this course last year, 
had won, in fact, so of course he was fancied now, though, like Parole, we 
hdieve he has had enough of it Stitchery fulfilled her mission as far as she 
vas able, which was up to the five-furlong post, where she gave in, and at 
the foot of the hill Advance and Parole were out of the race also. On the 
ascent for home St. Augustine drew out and looked like a winner, but he 
failed before the Stand was reached, where Humbert held a clear lead, 
and despite Bay Archer making a bold bid, Mr. Jardine's horse won very 
easily by a length. So again did the scarlet jacket play second fiddle to the 
blue and silver braid, and it was the Goodwood Stakes, except that it was 
much easier won. Humbert had run nowhere at Goodwood in the Corin- 
thian Plate, so his victory now was rather a surprise. The talent failed 
again in the last race of the day, the Corporation Stakes, for which King of 
Scotland was almost the outsider. Voluptuary and Thora were the pair 
that carried the money, but King of Scotland, though he ran unkindly, had 
his master on his back in Tom Cannon, and he ultimately beat Voluptuary 
very cleverlv. It was a terrible day for backers, and visits to Jack Coney *s 
and Atkino s at night did not, we fear, mend matters. 

The Cup Day b, as most of our readers know, a great Brighton festival, 
largely patronised not only by the nobility and gentry, but by the baser sort 
as well, to the great glorification of the Queen of Watering Places, and the 
great enrichment of the Race Fund. A somewhat mixed assemblage on 
this lovely August afternoon, but still a brilliant one. The reserved portion 
of the Stand was gay with flowers, so was the opposite side of the course as 
well. It was nature on one side, against art on the other, and really both 
were so nice that we could hardly say to which we gave the preference. We 
fear it was art Art looked so fresh; art was so tightly pinned in; art 
wore no petticoats to speak of, and left an impression on our minds of u 
toilette composed of silk stockings and violet powder, — that she left off 
decidedly favourite, with Nature going badly in the market. But this is not 
racing. 

Sir George Chetwynd's colours are not often seen in the front, but he got 
a turn of fortune's wheel that afternoon in the Ovingdean Welter Handicap 
with Grace, whom nobodv much fancied, though we think he did. Cradle, 
Emma Melbourne, and Marc Antony were the favourites, but they were all 
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more or less badly beaten. Emma Melbourne evidently cannot stay ; Cradle 
has had enough of it, and Marc Antony likes a shorter distance than the 
T.Y.C. Grace won very easily, outstaying Mr. Savile's horse, while of the 
others Kaleidoscope has, we fear, turned rogue, and Countess Murray and 
L'Eclair would perhaps have preferred a trifle longer course — certainly the latter 
would. It was curious that, after the Sylva filly's running on the previous 
day, no one, or at least few, backed her for the Brookside Plate. Captain 
Machell's stable, however, supplied a hot favourite in Lamprey, a mare who 
had done something, so it was said, to please the Captain at home. Probably 
she was but a moderate one, and only plunged on by the public because she 
came from where she did. Indeed no one was more surprised than Captain 
Machell at her favouritism ; and as she failed to stay, we can only supposf^ 
that Archer's mount had something to do with the hot haste that made her 
favourite. Musketry was much fancied, and she certainly had public form 
to recommend her, but she could never reach Lord Wilton s filly, who won 
in the commonest of canters. 

The Cup was a failure, wc are sorry to say. The Race Committee 
behaved most liberally, and gave the massive piece of plate, though not under 
an obligation to do so, seeing that the conditions had not been complied 
with. The luckless Edelweiss ran, as well as Bay Archer, a declaration to 
win with the latter having been made by Mr. Crawfurd soon after the 
numbers went up. It was of course, under the circumstances, any odds on 
Bay Archer, and we are surprised that the bookmakers only asked for 9 to 4. 
The race was a farce. Edelweiss fulfilled his mission of making ranntog 
so effectually that at one time he held a clear dozen lengths lead, and at the 
finish Gallon had to hold him hard to allow his stable companion to win. 
Such is the unvarnished tale of Brighton Cup. Of course it was, by racing 
law, all right and on the square. Mr. Stirling Crawfurd only did what he 
had a perfect right to do when he ordered Gallon to stop Edelweiss and allow 
Bay Archer to win. Still it was not a pleasant sight to see on an English 
racecourse, and no law will ever make it one in English eyes. Of that we 
feel sure. 

The rest of the racing this afternoon was rather of the plating order, and 
continued disastrous to backers. Typhoon was a moral on which to get our 
money back for the Selling Handicap ; but Typhoon got shut in, and the 
moral was nowhere ; Mr. Dudley Miiner supplying the winner in Magdalene, 
a useful mare on some courses, and here she beat Dunmow very cleverly by 
three parts of a length. Then there was great grief over Rocket and The 
Owl, the former especially, in the Hunters' Flat Race. The cleverest punters 
looked upon the event as a match between the two, Rocket decidedly for 
choice. Nothing could go much worse in the canter down than Rocket, 
unless it was The Owl ; but the mischief was done by that time. Rocket 
ran very badly, and Pennon, who made all the running, outstayed The Owl, 
and won easily. The winner, who is a half-brother to Pageant, started at 
20 to I ; so the ring rejoiced again. King of Scotland was made the favourite 
for the Rottingdean Plate, but still a host of talent followed Fortissimo, and 
they were rewarded by seeing him win easily. 

We need not dwell on the last day, except for one item, the Stewards' 
Cup, which helped some of us to get back some of our losses, and showed us 
a very fair horse in Cannie Chiel. He was a warm favourite for the Stewards' 
Cup at Goodwood, as our readers will remember, in which he ran forward 
and gave his stable confidence to back him again. The money was put down 
frcclv on Sutler and St. Augustine, Cannie Chiel being in the position of 
third favourite. Sir Wroth Lethbridge's horse ran very forward in the 
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Stakes^ but still did not seem to like the hill at the finish — a fact which pre- 
vented many good jiidgei from backing him now. He compounded this 
afternoon on the same spot on the hill that he did in the Stakes, and did not 
attempt to struggle when Luke brought up Cannie Chiel full of running. 
The Jatter won very cleverly ; and as he was last off, and Luke waited with him, 
to the bottom of the hill, he must be a good horse to have beaten St Augus- 
tine at even weights. We can only add what we have above remarked, that 
the meeting was one of the best we have seen at Brighton for some time, and 
the Race Committee, with its worthy Hon. Sec., Mr. Alderman Stocken 
aad Mr. Dorliog, may be congratulated upon it, and bid go on and prosper. 

* Bare grassy slopes where sheep are tethered 
Round valleys like nests all ferny lined.' 

Do our readers know these wonderful Sussex downs, and the wild life that 
b bidden among them ? As they ascend the hill out of quaint old Lewes 
on to the race-course, are they ever struck with the beauty of the grassy slopes 
aad the rounded valleys — do they wonder, as their eyes rest on the horizon 
of downlancl, what these hills contain ? Probably not. They are more 
ioteot on discovering the winner of the De Warrenne Handicap and the 
Astley Stakes, and die downs to them mean only the training of the high- 
nettled racers and the landing of successful favourites. And yet far away as 
the eye can reach there is a wonderful tract of country where are shepherds 
abiding with their £ocks, and no sound but that of the lark to break the 
stillness ; where the sky is empty and it is a world of purple upland for miles 
and miles. Those who have climbed up to Chanctbury King, and seen the 
broad plains of Sussex and the hills of Kent and Surrey on one side, and 
the sea on the other, while around are exceeding many flocks and herds — 
will know what we mean when we applied the epithet ' wonderful ' to that 
district. The student of nature and the lover ot ' wild life in a southern 
* country' will find much to interest them, we can assure them ; and if such 
ever * come racing ' (though thb we much doubt), after having backed the 
winner of the Lewes Handicap, let tliem shoulder their staffs and strike over 
the downs towards the sea, and they will be rewarded by sights and sounds 
such as nature only reserves for them who diligently seek her in her 
solitudes. 

But in case at this point some ardent * Baily ' reader should, with an excla- 
mation more forcible than correct, hurl the green covers from him in disgust, 
' let us resume our studies.' Racing men all like Lewes, for they are pretty 
sure to see good racing there, though too often the tide of battle is against 
them. It was on this occasion. Indeed, at the end of the Sussex fortnight, 
backers must have forgotten what it was to win, we should imagine, at least 
the great majority of them. They began here by trusting that wretched 
Beddington, who must be about ope of the worst horses in training, for the 
Coombe Stakes, but though he got well away he would not struggle when the 
pinch came, and Esparto won easily, though Denzil Place, who had been 
fractious at the post, came with such a wet sail that at one moment it looked 
as if he would overhaul the leader. The Bedford Cottage stable cannot 
manage to win a race, for though in the Juvenile Stakes they had a hot 
favourite in Van Dieman, who was ridden by Fordham, he was beaten 
cleverly by Euphrasie. The favourite has not the speed of the winner, and 
moreover, did not seem to like coming down hill much. There used to be 
big fields and a lot of wagering on the De Warrenne Handicap, but neither 
ot these things were present on this occasion. There was no very strong 
favouritei though at last Donato assumed the lead in the market of the others. 

I 2 
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Vegetarian, Cradle, and Assegai were most backed. There was no money 
for Alice Lorraine, and very little for Chevronel or The Song. It was a fine 
race from the distance, for there Donato and Assegai singled themselves out 
and ran home together, Dona:o staying a trifle the best, and winning by a 
head. Vegetarian was a bad third, and Cradle was not in his Goodwood 
form. It was the race for the Astley Stakes, however, that was to mark the 
day as notable in racing hbtory. There were eight runners, among them the 
good performers Scobell and Wandering Nun, the others being Thora and 
John Ridd, while among the dark division Captain Machell's Cumberland 
enjoyed a high private reputation. A useful-looking oolt, but not showing 
much quality, he was heavily backed, Scobell, however, having the call of the 
field, and he and Wandering Nun carrying the extreme penalty. Mazurka, 
who was receiving a stone from the favourite, found a good many supporters, 
for she had run well against Bal Gal in the Rous Memorial at Gcixlwood. 
It was a magnificent race. In the dip Wandering Nun appeared to have a 
trifle the best of it, but a hundred yards from home a sheet might have 
covered five of them. As far as those on the public stand could see, Thora, 
who came with a great rush at the last, appeared just to have got her bead 
in front, but she was not in the first three, the result being a dead heat between 
Scobell, Wandering Nun, and Mazurka, while a head behind this trio came 
Thora and Cumberland, so locked together that Mr. Clarke coukl not 
separate them. It was a wonderful finbh, almost without precedent, we 
should say, and caused, of course, much excitement. A run off would have 
been an equally exciting aflTair, but it was more prudent, looking at the heavy 
engagements of the dead heaters, to divide, which was accordingly done, and 
Scobell walked over. 

But we must not dally much longer over Lewes. The chief handicap of 
the meeting had been looked upon as, in classic language, * a dead snip for 
Exeter, who had been unopposed for the Queen's Plate on the first day. But 
Exeter was an absentee. We presume his owner and the stable were unable 
to back him, so determined not to run. This left the race a very open af&ir, 
for Discord was mom est also, and a handful of what we must per/broe call 
platers contended for it. Espada, who has never got two miles, was the 
favourite, and when we say such an animal as Solver was second fiivounte 
we have said enough about the character of the field. Mr. Dodd had 
accomplished tWo miles in the Prince of Wales's Cup at Sandown Park, and 
therefore ought to have had a better place in the market than Espada, but he 
was comparatively an outsider even in such a field. He was in fact the onlf 
horse with any pretension to stay, and he won in a canter. It was a terribk 
mistake backing anything else, but of course we only saw that after the race 
was over. We have scarcely the space — or the heart — to go through the 
long list of disasters, how Van Dieman succumbed again, Preciosa went down 
before Essayez, and Denzil Place found no place at all. Some favountcs 
won we will admit. Althotas landed Sir George Chetwynd's not too 
fortunate colours, and the Lucretia colt took the Castle Plate for Lord 
Rossmore. But these were only drops of comfort in the ocean of discom- 
fiture. They mended but few broken bones, and we turned our backs on 
the sad sea waves of the Sussex coast with a feeling that fortune had done 
her worst, and with little heed for any buffets in store. 

A change of scene. The G. N. R. is speeding us across the Trent, p^ 
Selby's old abbey and York's stately minster, where, those towers left behind, 
the G. N. R. gives us over, we regret to say, to the tender mercies of tAj 
N. E. R., about the most awful railway that we, in our long and va"*^ 
experience, are acquainted with. It is an old story, the ill-management of t^^ 
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North Eastern. Trarellers well know by this time that when they leave the 
main line of the Great Northern at York, and enter on the domains of the 
North Eastern, they see before them the oft-quoted lines from Dante, 
' Abandon hope, all ye who enter here/ For needless delay, for terrible 
muddling at junctions, for overcrowding of carriages, and a lack of those 
most required, we are prepared to lay 1 3 to 8 on the North Eastern, and 
feel confident it is only putting the money down to take it up again. ^ What 

* is the reason of this delay ?* we say feebly to a guard at Northallerton 
Junction on a certain afternoon in the last month. We feel when we put the 
question that the guard having heard it so often before must have a very poor 
opinion of our originality, but he is a good honest fellow and kindly overlooks 
thaL ' Well, sir,' he says rather confidentially, ' you see we are three quarters 

* of an hour late, and there are a lot of horse-boxes.' He was so cheerful and 

pleasant that we cannot find it in our heart to be angry. He evidently 

regards it as the normal state of things on the N. E. R., and is only aroused 

that we should trouble ourselves about it. He is perfectly civil, as are all the 

officials we are bound to say ; but he is so accustomed to the shortcomings of 

his railway, and the inhabitants of this part of Yorkshire are so accustomed 

to them also, that he Ibtens with an amused sort of astonishment to the 

complaints of foreigners. We roll into Saltburn Station about one hour 

behind time — ^but the guard smiles on us all the same. Have we not been 

Ivought there in safety? Have we not seen a good deal of Yorkshire 

fn route^ particularly of the several stations and the intending passengers 

thereat ? Why do we grumble when everything has been so pleasant ? 

Well perhaps a day may come when we shall be able to assist at the boiling 
alive of an N.E.R. director, but we have seen so many good things upset 
lately that we don't feel any certainty about this one. The ill luck that had 
dogged backers on the Sussex seaboard followed them to the red clifEs and 
yellow sands of Yorkshire. Red car is a charming place — we mean its race- 
course. About Redcar proper we entertain opinions not altogether flattering 
to that watering place, but let that rass. The straight mile at Redcar has no 
equal, bar Newmarket, in broad England. It it a straight mile and one 
that requires doing, too, for there is no give or take in it, nothing but sheer 
hard galloping. The stand is most commodious, and the race from the 
summit of the course and the country cannot be surpassed. It is eminently 
a pretty racecourse, and seen on a fine summer day as we just saw it, with 
the Cleveland hills on one side and the German Ocean on the other, it will 
take a deal of beating. It has another charm, too. It is only fiYQ or six 
miles from Saltbum-by-the-Sea, a place whose praises have before now been 
sung by the Van Driver, so he will s|)are his readers this time, but to have to 
fall back on the comforts of* the Zetland after two or three hours on Redcar 
racecourse, is not the least enjoyable part of the programme. Then there is 
grand old HuntclifF to look at, and the murmur of Shelton beck to listen to, 
but all this we fear we have mentioned before in past Vans, so must hold our 
hand. We must tell our tale of Redcar racing, which was exceptionally good 
tbb year, and as it was the first year of the Great Foal Stakes with its 
handsome sum of 600/. added, there was an additional reason for coming ' unto 
' these yeUow sands.' Redcar has done well we think in establishing this race, 
and as the promoters of the company give 1000/. next year we can only hope 
they will have a good return for their liberality. They ought to have had 
a better one this than only eight runners for their big race, but as Newmarket 
had sent four, including the anything but ' glorious Apollo/ the north and 
south met on equal terms. Certainly on the book form it looked as if 
Apollo ought to have beaten the lot opposed to him, though the penalty 
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raised his weight to 9 st. 6 lbs., and he was giving 2 lbs. to some that ran. 
There was a great tip about the Red Riband colt (8 st. 3 lbs.), also anent 
Prince Palatine and Androclus (8 st each). Curiously enough Victor 
Emanuel was the horse of the stable in preference to Experiment, and now 
the owner of the latter had more on Mr. Young's horse than his own mare. 
Archer came north expressly to ride Apollo, and Fordham was there to do 
the best he could with Pride of the Highlands. The ground was rather 
sticky, owing to some heavy rain that had fallen two or three days previously, 
and from the first Apollo evidently did not like it. He really and truly 
was never in the race, and the same may be said of Jenny Howlet. The 
Red Riband colt ran fast for about half the distance, Victor Emanuel for a 
little farther, and the horse that looked all over a winner at the distance was 
Prince Palatine. He could not, however, when the pinch came, quite get up 
on terms with Experiment, who had made the whole of the running, and after 
a good set to, Mr. Whittaker s mare won by a head. Of course this makes 
the Newmarket horses look like small potatoes, and doubtless ApolJo is an 
over-rated animal. It discounts, however, other running and other form, for 
the Red Riband colt had performed well in the Prince of Wales's Stakes at 
Ascot, and to-day he was one of the first beaten. The Oaks winner cut a 
very bad figure, and Victor Emanuel did not do much better. Many 
people thought Prince Palatine ought to have won, but he ran rather unkindly 
at the finish when Constable asked him to struggle. Of the other events on 
the first day, the race for the Coatham Handicap was the best, a very fine 
finish between three, in which the old rogue Ironstone, splendidly ridden by 
Mr. George Thompson, managed to stay a little longer than Lady Auckland 
and Rubicon, and won by a head. The second day, though it boasted not 
another Foal Stakes or anything in the way of an event, was a most enjoy- 
able one. Tom Tom — a veteran who has been in training almost from the 
day he was foaled, some thirteen years ago, when he was known as the colt 
by Rataplan out of Lady Macdonald, and was thought by the Findon stable 
during his two-year old career to be rather smart — had sufficient vitality in 
him to win the Hunters' Plate and beat Ich Dien very easily. It is 
satisfactory to know that the old horse is sound in wind and limb and will 
probably go on and win hunters' races for his owners. Mr. Whittaker was 
m luck with Sancta Lucia, who, with Kit and Miss Rat made a splendid race 
of it, Sancta Lucia always, however, having a little the best of it and winning 
by a neck. Kit and Miss Rat making a dead heat of it for second place. 
Hereupon arose a controversy. Mr. Shaw, the owner of Miss Rat, sold to 
him by the Duke of Hamilton for 17 guineas at Lewes, by the way, claimed 
Kit for Tom Green. Whereupon Mr. Beaumont not liking to lose his horse, 
we presume, claimed him himself. This was rather a novel idea we confess. 
The rule says that when two persons have an equal claim they shall draw 
lots. Now this was a case of equal rights we take it, Mr. Beaumont and 
Mr. Shaw being the owners of the dead-heaters. But the ordeal of ' a toss ' 
was declined, and Mr. Beaumont stood upon his right to claim his own horse, 
a thing never contemplated by the framers of the rules of racing. It would 
not hold water for a second, and the dispute being referred to Mr. Lowther, 
he at once decided that Mr. Shaw's claim must stand good. A man cannot 
claim his own horse. 

This storm in a tea-cup being allayed, we proceeded to back Theckla for 
the Wilton Plate as if it was simply a case of putting the money down to 
take it up again. But Mr. D, Milner s mare did not seem to go into her 
bridle once during the race, and Lizzie Long fhot to the front opposite the 
stand and beat Syringa, a very neat filly of Lord Zetland's, by half a length 
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easily. The Tradesmen's Handicap was what we suppose we may call the 
event of the day, and an open race it looked, with nearly everything more or 
less backed. Omega, with * Johnny ' in the saddle, was the favourite, but 
Gildersbeck, Mars, The Rowan, Miss Mabel, were all fancied, though 
perhaps not Tery much. Omega won cleverly enough ; and so ends, as far as 
racing is concerned, our Redcar record. We trust to visit the place again, 
and can only wish every good wish for the well being and prospering of such 
a charming course and so well conducted a meeting. The added money to 
the Great Foal Stakes is next year increased to 1000/., and we trust such 
liberality will meet with appreciation, and that our South-country horses will 
come and compete for the valuable prize in greater numbers, lif they come 
once they will come again. 

Stockton is a change from Redcar and a very decided one. The German 
Ocean exists but in imagination, there is no Huntcliff, there are no yellow 
sands, and only the outline of the Cleveland with Rosebery Topping in the 
distance to lend any enchantment to the view. Stockton itself is a bustling 
and we believe thriving town, but at race time its population appear to live in 
the streets when they are not on the course, ai\d this is slightly inconvenient 
to strangers. We have often before this described the Mandate Bottoms to 
our readers. They are not nice bottoms by any means, and are the cause of 
many a good horse going wrong we feel sure, that is when good horses run 
ftcre, wbich is not often. There is something in the ground that upsets all 
form and gives the place an evil reputation in the eyes of backers. On this 
occasion the ill luck we experienced at Redcar followed us, and favourite 
after favourite went down like ninepins. Sunnybrae, Wandering Willie, and 
Bar Sinister were those most backed for the Trial Stakes, and they were 
beaten by Schiller, who was not thought about, while a great overgrown 
chesnut was made favourite for the Cleveland Stakes in preference to Abbess 
of Beauchief, who was not fancied under her lo lbs. penalty. About the 
best-looking colt in the paddock was the second favourite, Loonie, who made 
such a close finish with the Abbess, that he wiU be heard of again probably. 
Still, as the former was giving him only a pound short of a stone, and as 
everything in the race was receiving weight from her, the lot must be very 
moderate. And here, if our readers find somewhat of tautology in our 
racing records, they must, if they please, overlook it We wish we could 
get away from the * moderate form, but north of the Trent that seems im- 
possible. Blackthorn and Adamite have some pretensions to be racehorses, 
and they were the only two backed for the Tradesmen's Handicap, the 
former having the call. He had won at Liverpool so easily that it looked a 
pretty good thing for him, the more as it was uncertain if Adamite would 
like the two miles. Mr. Cookson's old horse looked very well, however, and 
hb stable supported him freely. The race was run at a bad pace, which 
suited Adamite, who held the lead at the distance, and stalling off a rush of 
Kellett's on Blackthorn, won by a neck. The old rogue, for he has deserved 
that term more than once in his career, ran very kindly, and never attempted 
to cut it, as he has often done before. Miss Rat, a cast-off of the Duke of 
Hamilton's, who was sold for 1 7 guineas at Lewes, was yet good enough to 
beat the * real good thing ' of the afternoon. Prestwich, in the Selling Plate, 
a colt that Mr, Whittaker had tried to be better than Sancta Lucia the 
Redcar winner. Here was a real upset, and so utterly contradictory to the 
trial, that we must put Prestwich among the rogue squadron. Then 
Hardrada, in the Harry Fowler Plate, palpably turned it up, and would not 
struggle, allowing Rubicon and Boyne both to beat him, so there was enough 
of dbaster for the first day. Teviotdale had of course the easiest of wins j-et 
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him when only Fleecy Cloud opposed him in the Biennial. He was looking 
very well, though rumours were prevalent that he had been amiss. Indeed, 
he looked too well if anything — ^as if the Leger was going to be ran the next 
day — but no doubt his experienced trainer knows what he is about. 

On Wednesday we had a sea ' fret/ but thai also has been done before ia the 
columns of the Van, so we have nothing original to tell our readers, not eren 
a change of fortune, for that really would be so very novel as to make it a 
near approach to originality. The old form went on. The plater that won 
on Tuesday was beaten to blazes to-day. The horse that never ' came anigh ' 
then, cantered in this afternoon. We got very tired of it before the two 
last races, and so did the punters. There was one good thing, Thrintoft, in 
the Wynnard Handicap — * evens on Thrintoft,' of course — but still those 
who had any pluck or coin left dashed it down, and Thrintoft won pulling 
Collins out of the saddle. Then those who cared to lay upon Experiment 
for the Great Northern Leger could do so with impunity, for Teviotdale 
had gone home, and there was nothing but Dominic, Pride of the Highlands, 
and Reuben to oppose her. The opposition was futile, and Mr. Whittaker*s 
mare won as easily as John Osborne allowed her. That was the only race 
of any class of the day. Ollerton was made a great favourite for the Hard- 
wicke Stakes, we thought at the time on insufHcient grounds, but the talent 
would have it that because Favorita at Newcasde gave him 1 1 lb& and a 
good beating, he must win here. It certainly would not take a very good 
horse to carry off the prize, but then it was Stockton, anything might happen 
there. Mr. Robert Vyner s good-looking Hagioscope was ^Eincied by h» 
owner, but no one thought of Amabel, in fact, only two were backed, and 
Amabel collared Ollerton and Hagioscope in the last hundred yards, and 
won a fine race by a neck. Now on the previous day Schiller had beaten 
Amabel into fits, so of course neither Mr. Jardine nor Jaates trusted Amabel 
with a sixpence. This race caused great grief an hour later when Schiller, 
who as we have just said beat Amabel so easily on the previous day, came to 
the post for the Pedestrian Welter, and was of course the favourite. Hardrada 
looked dangerous, but after his running on Tuesday few could trust him, and 
so, according to Stockton law, he came and won in a canter. Then Vedette, 
a Pontefract winner, could not lose the Harewood Stakes, and according to 
the book she could not. But she was about the first beaten, and the Cruci- 
fixion filly made nearly the whole of the running and won in a canter. But 
the bonne bouche of misfortune was reserved for the last race. If ever there 
was a good thing — so said Enoch, and every sportsman there backed his 
words — it was Griselda in the Lambton Plate. She was receiving a stone 
from Caper Sauce, who was known to be coughing, so everybody went for 
the getting home stakes, and 2 to i was freely laid on Griselda, the result 
being that Caper Sauce beat her without Fagan having to aak the former to 
gallop. This was a finishing blow, and we all went back in a very dazed 
state to our several locations, and if we had never seen the Mandale Bottoms 
again we should not have broken our hearts. 

We were pretty well tired of it by Thursday morning. The form, such 
a<$ it was, had been run through, and the old dishes were served up fresh. 
The arrival of Humbert and Umbria to fulfil their engagements for the 
Stewards' Cup was the only bit of new blood infused into the programme, 
and as they did not do us any good, they might as well have stopp«i away. 
Syringa, a very neat and racing-like King Lud filly of Lord Zetland's, took 
the Biennial almost in a canter from a field in which The Bishop failed to 
distinguish himself, though he was backed with some spirit Moredale was 
given every chance in the Corporation Plate, but we fear she will never will 
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a nee for her popular owner. She must be a shocking bad one, and the 

worst of it is Mr. Lrowther seems to be afflicted with more of the same 

Quali^. Enoch would give one of his eyes, we verily believe, to win a race 

for his employer, but 'tis not to be. Well, it is a long lane, &c. In thb 

sune Corporation Plate we, could not spot the winner, for only a comparative 

few backed Tamer, who won easily enough. Humbert looked such a good 

thing for the Stewards Cup that we fully expected that he would start at a very 

short price, but 2 to i might have been got about him before the close. He 

bad won the Brighton Stakes in such a canter that what could beat him 

here, unless it was the ground, we could not see. But both Humbert and 

Adamite were in trouble at the distance, and Rosemount snatched the race 

from Glenore, who had made all the running, and seemed to have it at her 

mercy, over in the last few strides. Rosemount, who was second favourite, 

ran a very close race in the July Welter at Manchester, when he finished 

third to Adamite and Pride of the Highlands, and no doubt is a useful 

horse. Swing won the Open Hunters' Stakes very cleverly from Harpo- 

crates II., upon whom he waited to the distance and then headed him, and 

the Crucifixion filly upset a well laid intention of Usurper for the Selling 

Stakes. Blackthorn beat Umbria too for the Middlesboro' Handicap, and 

it bad been dinned into us all the morning that Umbria could not lose. So 

altogether we had had enough of Stockton, and shook its black duat off our 

i^ with a few fervent good wishes for all and everything and everybody 

connected with it. May it go on and flourish, and may we not be there 

to see. And now for the Doncaster sales. 

Mr. * Richmond ' Wright, the breeder of Falmouth and other notabilities, 
contributes eight to Tuesday's catalogue, and capable judges are loud in praise 
of hb chesnut Blue Gown colt from Fairy Queen, one of the grandest 
yearlings ever seen ; while the Speculum filly from Vitula is full of quality and 
itction, with an unexceptionable pedigree which reads like racing all over. 
Then there is a bay Blue Gown colt out of Lucy Bertram — with a lineage 
smacking strongly of Cobham — and a brown colt (first foal) by Glenlyon out 
of Miss Harriett by Kettledrum. Another bay of the same sex is by 
Thuringian Prince out of a Lord Clifden mare; and there are fillies by 
Wild Dayrell IL from Volt, by Grouse out of the Gleaner, and by Glen- 
lyon out of Irene, all of the useful sort, and quite up to previous samples bred 
>t High Gingerfield in past seasons. 

Sir Tatton Sykes will not be so numerously represented as usual, but 
quality should make up for quantity, and that most unequivocally, if his 
half-brother to Doncaster — by Blair Athol out of Marigold — is as good- 
looking as he is fashionably bred, and this colt is certain to be the cynosure of 
all eyes during his week's sojourn in the sale paddocks. 

Mr. Crowther Harrison's half-dozen are certain to command the attention 
doe to xht prestige of their breeder and to the antecedents of their dams, no 
less than to the promise of the youngsters themselves. Lucifer, by Rosicrucian 
from Bathilde, is own brother to that useful horse Zanoni, and Tomahawk 
was another oJF the produce of the Cambridgeshire winner, so that the black 
is certain to wake up bidders ; and Tribune, by that rising sire Plebeian out 
of Myrus by Stockwell, is a marvel of power, bone, and substance, as indeed 
might be expected from the union of two such staunch strains of blood. 
Happy b the possessor of a Thormanby mare, and still happier he who has 
allied his treasure with Doncaster, as Mr. Harrison has done with Evergreen 
— « daughter of the famous Greensleeves — the result being a chesnut filly, 
quite of the Bend Or type, and taking after the Derby winner in markings 
and general characteristics. This filly is certain to arouse brisk competition. 
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and she is well backed up by Gold Cup, a daughter of Kaiser and Cnicible, 
by Rosicnician, a yearling of great power and fine quality; while Mr. 
Harrison's complement is made up by a sturdy Landmark colt, and a pretty 
little Kingcraft filly, both looking like ' breadwinners ' for whatever stable 
may pick them up, and all will be found in sound, hard, healthy condition. 

Four colts and nine fillies will represent Mr. John Watson of Waresley, on 
the morning after the St. Leger, and of this number Cathedral of course 
claims the lion's share, being responsible for no less than eight, Lord Lyon, 
Kisber, Rosicrucian, and Cardinal York siring the remaining quartette. 
Lord Lyon's colt is a first foal out of Honeyboume, and Cathedral's bay and 
pair of chesnuts are the produce of Venom by Fazzoletto, Lady Margarctte 
by Honiton, and Compton Lass by St. Albans. Cathedral confers more 
bone and substance on his stock than any living son of Newminster, and this 
attribute will be found specially marked in the Waresley youngsters, all of 
which have been judiciously conditioned, in accordance with the custom of 
their experienced breeder. Cathedral's fillies are descended from Camellia by 
Prime Minister, Epud by St. Albans, Canaretta by Lord of the Isles, Madam 
Walton by Fisherman, and Miss Hawthorn by King Tom ; while Kisber has 
been chosen for Pasquin by Blinkhoolie, Rosicrucian for Spruce and Nameless, 
and Cardinal York for Marie Louise. It will be noticed that a great many 
young mares are represented in the above list, but results show that most of 
these are likely to turn out profitable investments, and the Waresley Stud is a 
perfect stronghold of Melbourne blood, which enters into the composition of 
Cathedral, as it did in the case of Lord Clifden. Cathedral invariably holds 
a prominent position among * winning stallions ' at the end of each year, 
and next season we shall have to report upon some specimens of Albert 
Victor and Chevron, and of the latter's foals we hear great accounts from 
various quarters, Mr. Watson having dipped very freely into his blood, which 
cannot be excelled for fashion. 

Mr. Van Haansbergen's usual a?5sortment of young Macgregors and 
Argyles is varied by specimens of Blue Gown and Camballo, and the 
Woodlands Hall contingent never showed a more formidable front than in 
the present year of grace. Perhaps a brown colt by Argyle out of Maggie 
(Activity's dam) will enlist the lion's share of admiration, for he shows 
wonderful development, and bone and size are well-matched by correspond- 
ing substance. This fine yearling is seconded by another brown, by 
Macgregor out of Isabel (dam of many winners), and others by the same 
sire (whose stock have done well this season) are sisters to Dougal and 
Ranald McEagh, and colts from a Lord Clifden mare and Sandstone, both 
of which matrons claim derivation from Stockwell, and all of the above 
are well grown, symmetrical youngsters, with more bone than usual. The 
dam of Cash is this time represented by brown Argyle colt, and there are 
a couple of really good Blue Gowns, out of Scylla and Marmite, and a 
filly by Camballo firom the dam of Hackness, which all evince consider- 
able promiye, and go to make up the very best lot ever sent up from the 
Woodlands Stud. 

Mr. Waring will tempt fortune at Doncaster, * for this occasion only,* 
with some half-dozen which, owing to lack of development and other 
slight drawbacks, could not be offered at Cobham ; and among these will 
be found two grand colts by Flageolet from Carnage and Our Mary Ann, 
with all the French sire's characteristics about them, and with great elasticity 
and liberty of action. A colt by King of the Forest out of Crucifixion is 
certain to plea«e, and Moss Rose (dam of Strathblane) shows a filly by 
the same sire, very lengthy and full of quality. One of the first of 
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Salrator's stock is from Symmetrical, whose progeny does not belie the 
name of his dam ; and there is a great raking (illy out of Irma, which 
speaks volumes in favour of Cxruleus, concerning the excellence of whose 
stock the reports rife in Lincolnshire have not been one whit exaggerated. 

Mr. W. I'Anson invariably lays the most fashionable sires under contribu- 
tion for his choice bevy of beauties at the Blink Bonny Stud Farm, and by 
th» means manages to hit the public taste year after year. Speculum, Brown 
Bread, Rosicmcian, Doncaster, Macaroni, Salvator, and Pero Gomez are 
responsible for the eleven yearlings, and a useful, level lot they are, without a 
weed or a spindling among them. The bay brother to Beauclerc will speak 
tnimpet-toogued in his own praise to all who care to interview one of the 
most promising yearlings in England ; and not only in his case has recourse 
been had to the good old Weatherbit blood, but the result of Pearl's visit to 
Pero Gomez is as grand a filly as ever walked round a sale ring, and the 
Brown Breads will bear a deal of critical inspection. For choice of his trio, 
commend us to PefFar s colt, but the filly from Hoodwink and Bonny May's 
yearling are remarkable for fine length and good bone, and after the doings 
of dieir sire's stock this season, the rising generation cannot fail to command 
gpod prices. Bobbin' A round's young Speculum is by far the best of her 
pnAice so far, and we expea to see her clever, well-furnished colt * bracketed * 
long before this time next year ; while the same may be said of a light, 
siry, active filly by Doncaster from the speedy Nutbush, framed quite on 
tbe Imes of a flyer, and certain to come to hand early. Alice's colt by the 
same sire is of far more massive type, and one of the grandest colts in the 
collection, a good mover, and he looks like paying for keeping. Bonny 
I'tith's filly is a capital specimen of Macaroni's best efforts, and we like her 
none the worse for being ticked with grey hairs; while the brace of Salvator 
colts are as different in all their points as it is possible to imagine, the chesnut 
^Tom Red Light being altogether shorter and more compactly built than the 
raking son of Poldoody, and in both we fancy a strong resemblance can be 
traced to the Dutchman through Dollar, especially about their forehands. 

The Baumber Park contingent is rather more numerous than usual, and are 
niostly got by Cseruleus, though the list of a dozen is varied by specimens of 
Hermit, Ooncaster, Blue Grown, Merry Sunshine, New Holland, and Strath- 
conan ; and all show in that excellent condition for which Mr. Taylor Sharpe 
has made a reputation among educators of the * young idea.' Blouse, by Blue 
Gown from Tea Rose, and Prussian Blue by the same sire out of Kxnegen der 
Nacht, will be found not to have belied the promise of excellence held out by 
them as foals at the Cobham sale last autumn, but Delphinium, by Cseruleus 
oat of Fuchsia, well bears comparison with the scions of his ' big brother ;' and 
if good looks all round, and the doughty deeds of the Hermits in 1 880 do 
not set many heads nodding for The Sage (by Hermit out of a Lord Lyon 
niare), then such high qualifications must be held to count for nothing, and 
bidders may as well * chuck up ' their little game. As against only four colts 
there are double that number of fillies, and the opinions of good judges are 
strongly divided as to their merits, some preferring Tenaculum, a particularly 
racing-like filly by Speculum out of Merrythought, and Honeycomb, a slash- 
ing daughter of Merry Sunshine and Queen Bee ; while others pin their faith 
to Merry Tune, a stylish own sister to Merry Dance, Polytheist the first 
foal of Polly Craven by Cseruleus, and Isabeau by the same sire out of 
Isabel by Rataplan. The others comprise Eviction by Caeruleus out of Con- 
fiscation, a Wild Dayrell all over — Stornaway by Strathconan from Dundrum 
— ^and Germain, one of the first of the New Hollands out of Beauty by 
Claret Taking them as a lot, they are well grown, sound, hardy yearhngs. 
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and trainers taking them in hand will not find them fat as prize cattle, bat 
clean inside and hard outside, and ready for steady work as soon as the 
breaking process is concluded. 

Mr. Gregory Watkins as usual depends upon Distin as his mainstay, and 
brings up three well-grown colts by the brother to Lady Elizabeth, all 
showing a good deal of style and dash, and there is besides a Young Trumpeter 
colt ; the lady division comprising a sister to Charaxus, and a pretty filly by 
Prince Charlie out of Symmetrv by Distin, all of the above doing great aedit 
to the system of management m force at Woodfield, which has produced its 
fair share of winners. 

Mr. Eyke b one of the old standing dishes of the I>oocaster week, and 
invariably realizes a good average, nearly all his mares having thrown some- 
thing out of the common; and he has gone in strongly for the Sweetmeat 
blood, as represented by hb old favourite Saccharometer, whose untimely loss 
we must all deplore. The New Hollands make their first bow in public this 
year, and Mr. Eyke shows a filly by him out of My Louisa, and colts from 
rrecaution and Jane Eyre, which we must leave to speak for themselves, as 
well as a Paganloi colt out of Albania, a purchase at Sandgate a couple of 
years ago, and we all know the value of Uie St. Albans mares. The Brown 
Ibreads will, however, if we mistake not form the leading attraction^ and as 
these are the last batch of yearlings by him, owners will be anxious to take a 
final dip into so desirable a source of blood. The colts are own brothers to 
Sleeping Beauty and Hilarious, and we can give them no higher fvcooi' 
mendation ; while the fillies are out of Test and Alice Lee, the latter well 
known as the dam of Picnic, Simnel, Slice, and Genevieve, all of vhidi 
found their way first past many a winning post. We shall not be surprised 
to find this (juartette attaining a very high average ; and Mr. Eyke wOl pot 
easily replace brown Bread, though it b only fair to say that in hb selection 
of sires the Shropshire breeder is invariably happy, taking up with those 
which speedily succeed in making a name for themselves. No one produces 
a larger proportion of winners; and the sale is always conducted on tise 
straightest and squarest of principles. 

At Moorlands the usual list or Speculums b varied by material drawn from 
other thoroughbred sources, and such sires as Thunder and Lord Lyon have 
been requbitioned, both to the advanUge of Mr. Thompson's string, whkli 
will be found in its old place in Mr. Somerset's paddocks at Doncaster. 
Both the Thunder colts, the bay out of a Dundee mare and the black from 
Euonyma, show sufficient promise to awaken fresh regrets that their dapper 
sire has gone over to the majority, and no fault can be found with them even 
on the score of size, but it must not be forgotten that Thunder was one of toe 
sterling good ' little 'uns ' which have cast into the shade more pretentious and 
commanding rivals. The Lord Lyon — Dinner Bell colt would be all the 
better for more time to finish and develop ; but hb filly out of Comu (a dam 
of winners^ is a low, lengthy, thickset yearling, resembling her sire in many 
points, and worth money for a brood mare, even if she should turn out a 
disappointment for racing purposes. A brace of Speculum fillia out of 
Pomposity and Remembrance, the last named being an own sister to Tde- 
scope, next demand notice, and both are sound, racing-like animals, with 
plenty of wear and tear about them, and good movers to boot A ^^ 
sturdy, bony customer b the chesnut colt bv ' Spec' out of Mermaid (by Beo 
Webster), with capital limbs to stand training ; but there b metal even more 
attractive in the next box, which holds a chesnut brother to Hesper, good 
all over, and though not so uU as hb distinguished relative, still veli 
balanced all round, and rarely knit over back and loinSb The Speculum oolt 
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from Best Gold, a late foal, has all the makings of a real good-looking horse, 
if his purchaser will only indulge him ; and the biggest of the bunch b 
another Speculum colt out of Jung Frau, with a dash of the Dutchman cha- 
racter about him, and a remarkably well furnished, deep-bodied youngster, 
standing yery square and true on his legs. 

Mr. Cookson holds rather a stronger hand than usual this autumn, having 
saj^iemented his home contingent with a batch from the Easton Lodge Stud, 
which will be readily distinguished by their pedigrees; and the united collec- 
tion shows that ' infinite Tariety ' of blood which it should be the object of 
breeders to submit to public choice. Among these foreigners of distinction 
will be found sereral eminently worthy to rank with the Neasham Hall team 
proper in point of merit ; notably a half brother to Tnstan by Scottish Chief, 
and a Blair Athol filly from Murcia by Lord of the Isles, so that this desirable 
infusion of Touchstone blood finds a prominent place in the pedigrees of 
each. The colt harks back most distincdy to his sire, while the filly bears 
a strong resemblance to Regalia, but boasts a larger share of bone, and both 
will so thoroughly recommend themselves that it would be superfluous to 
eobrge upon details of their respective merits. Still keeping among the 
strangers, we find a strapping Doncaster colt, dam by Deerswood, with 
plenty of length and scope, a square-built, clever, flaxen roaned filly by King 
Lud out of Hetty, likely to be heard of early in 1881, and a filly and colt by 
Vanderdecken from Rapidan and Retreat respectively, the former a chesnut 
with good bone and substance, and the latter also amply endowed with these 
desirable attributes, and we fancy we can trace in each the Melbourne 
characteristics, which overpower those of Sweetmeat in Saccharometer*s best 
son. For a stalwart, thickset prodigy of bone, commend us to Dutch 
Skater's colt out of Fluid, which surely ought to be christened * Schnapps ;' 
and now we come to the home division, and among them a couple of useful, 
racing-like fillies by Kaiser, both bays out of Buccaneer mares, and between 
the produce of Jenny Diver and White Squall it is difficult to decide upon 
which b the likeliest lassie, but perhaps the latter bears away the palm for 
quality. To Salvator are credited two raking fillies from Metheglin and 
Sideriew, and as these are among the first produce of the Dollar horse in 
this country, those fond of novelty will doubtless be content to go in for a 
slice of such rare and excellent blood, and a great deal of the Ion character 
will be noticed in these great grandchildren of the Dutchman. An admir* 
able foil to these rather shelly youngsters is furnished by a dapper Rosicrucian 
colt from Fair Star by Parmesan, a brown (as he was bound to be as descended 
from Weatherbit and Sweetmeat), and the very spit of his sire, though 
better coupled. He looks as if hung upon wires, so light, springy, and 
corky is his action, and we can well believe that he takes a deal of catching 
in the paddock ; as does a Cymbal filly from Gratitude among her fellows, 
and the latter has ample bone and plenty of liberty, and is good both to meet 
and to folbw. A very compact, well-knit colt by Hermit out of Fore- 
runners dam, however, b quite a king among them all, and those who inter- 
view him at Doncaster will freely admit it, and the double Touchstone cross 
has amply asserted itself in the chesnut's contour and style, which will rally 
round him buyers only of the most formidable calibre. Last comes a beau- 
tifully-turned colt by King of the Forest from Forecast by Beadsman, 
remarkably well put together * upstairs,' and with a wiry set of legs under 
him, a good mover, and showing well even after a 'nonsuch' like the Hermit 
colt we have previously attempted to describe. 

Croft is only represented by an Albert Victor colt and filly this year, but 
as frequently happens, there is a gem quite of the first water in Mr. Wintering- 
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ham's little lot, as those who look over the Letty Long colt will be the first 
to acknowledge. We have seen nothing more promising this season, and. as 
his dam breeds all her stock winners, we quite anticipate some sharp bidding 
on hb behalf. The filly is out of Gentle Zitella (own sister to Gleodale), 
and a light, wiry yearling, only appearing to lack substance when interviewred 
after the magnificent specimen in the next box. 

Mr. R. BotteriJl has only a couple for sale on Thursday, viz.. Tempest, 
by Thunder out of True Blue, and East Yorkshire, by Lowlander from 
Annora, of which the former is bred somewhat after the fashion of Isoooxny, 
but built on a larger scale, and with fine symmetry and quality, the young 
Lowlander b well grown, and with good power and substance, and it will not 
be forgotten that Annora is dam of Eastern Princess, a good winner last year. 

Mr. Hudson, of Brigham, is represented by a pair of chesnuts, colt and 
filly, by Landmark out of a Martyrdom mare, and by Speculum from 
Madame Spiers, and both will be found quite up to the samples of former 
years, while purchasers will not forget that Horizon is a very smart horse. 

Mr. Bromwich sends up from near Rugby three fillies and a colt, all by 
different sires, the colt being by John Davis, dam Lady Elars, and one of 
thoroughly useful sort ; while the ladies of the party are by King Lud out 
of Victor Emanuel's dam, by Lecturer out of Andromache, and by Winslow^ 
from Belle of Kars, a very likely-looking trio, and all well sized and in hard 
condition. 

Lord Scarborough's lot number eleven, and in addition to four by Strath- 
conan — colts out of Bugle Note and Charmione, and fillies from The Queen 
and Poinsettia — there are a brace of King Luds, colt and filly, from Disguise 
and Golden Sand, fillies by Cxruleus and See Saw out of Emerald and 
Fragrance respeaively, a colt and filly by Silvester from Lady Alice 
Hawthorne and Mundane, and a doubtful one by Strathconan or Silvester, 
dam Adventuress. These yearlings we have not seen, but ' from information 
' received ' of a reliable character, we may state that all do credit to the old- 
established stud which produced them, and Strathconan has sired no end of 
winners during the present season. 

We had the pleasure of seeing while at York the presentation to Colonel 
Fairfax of a picture in monochrome of a meet of the York and Ainsty, at 
Nun-Appleton Hall, with portraits of all the leading members of the hunt. 
The ceremony took place at Harker's Hotel, when the Hon. Beilby Lawley 
in a few well-chosen words, expressed the gratification the subscribers felt in 
presenting the late Master with such a memorial of the way in which he had 
hunted the country for the last six years, with the earnest hope that he might 
live long to share in the sport that he and they had enjoyed together, and to 
which he had so largely contributed. Colonel Fairfax, in replying, said they 
had given him the thing he most coveted, a picture full of well-known faces 
of old friends, and each and all helping him to recall the many stirring in- 
cidents in which they had taken part. The piaure is certainly very happy 
in its portraits, and the artist, Mr. George Cooper, deserves every credit for 
the grouping. A cursory glance enabled us to recognise Mr. Ruaston Reid, 
Mrs. Jenyns, the finest horsewoman, we think, that Yorkshire has produced 
in these latter days, Sir George, Major Stapylton — "f&tj good, almost as good 
as in ' Baily,' in fact — the two Miss Wombwells, Mr. Beilby Lawley, Sir 
H. Meysey Thompson, Mr. George Thompson, Lord Wenlock, Mr. O. 
Robinson, and others to whom we, though knowing well their faces, could 
not put a name. It is a very handsome testimonial, honourable alike to 
donors and recipient, and we join Mr. Beilby Lawley in wishing Colonel 
Fairfax many long years to enjoy it. 
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The presentation of a testimonial to the Rev. John Russell on the 2ad of 
July was marked by many cordial expressions of friendship for the rare 
old sportsman. Mr. James Turner of Golden Square, as London secretary, 
was most energetic in carrying out a scheme that was somewhat hastily 
formedf and though he had many local jealousies to meet, hb labours must 
hare been lightened by the thorough support accorded him by all classes of 
hooting men. The presentation took place at the Duke of Bedford's 
residence in EatoD Square, and the pleasant duty of handing the testimonial 
to the veteran fell to Earl Fortescue, in the absence of the Duke, who was 
entertaining the Prince and Princess of Wales at Wobum that day. An 
exceedingly handsome and massive silver soup tureen was Mr. Russell's own 
choice, and let us hope it may be* handed down for many generations to the 
rererend hands of uue sportsmen. 

The Boxhill Coach will cease running on the i8th of this montli, and the 
horses will be sold at Tattersall's on the 27th, and the lots, of which there 
are twenty-seven, will some of them be put up in teams, which is we think a 
very good arrangement. The two London teams are remarkably good, and 
shculd fetch money. Mr. J. R. Wheeler, the well-known artist who painted 
the Badminton Hunt, has had a commission given him by Mr. Seager Hunt 
to paint the Boxhill coach with one of the London teams, Harkaway and a 
bay at lead. Bachelor and Babyley at wheel, and it should make a good 
picture. We are glad to say that the coach has had a very good season, the 
cbaoge of route via Sutton and Cheam bringing good intermediate custom, 
while the way in which the whole thing has been done has increased the 
good reputation t)f the coach. It will recommence running next spring. 

We see with regret the destruction by fire of the old Marquis of Granby 
&t Epsom, a coaching inn of old days, and well known since the revival to 
^ travellers on the Boxhill and Dorking road. Much sympathy b ex- 
pressed for the Bentleys who, mother and son, have been m possession of 
the house for some years, and it has been suggested that as the insurance 
vill not cover the-loss, a subscription should be initiated on their behalf to 
show the esteem in which the family are held. We trust that on the 
rebuilding of the * Marquis,' something m character with the old associations of 
the house may be ereaed, and not a modern affair, all stucco and plate glass. 

The Virginia Water is a hardy plant not to be deterred by the approach 
of September, autumnal blasts, the emptiness of London, or any of those 
occurrences that ai9ict the body politic of the coaching world. Coaches may 
come and coaches may go, but the ^ Old Times ' goes on for ever on some 
n)ad or another, and the idea of taking off is repugnant to its feelings. It 
worried the St. Albans road to death, rose the price of sausages in that most 
uncorruptible borough, and caused a run on a horrible compound called sloe 
gin at JBamet; but whether it did much towards the restoration of St. 
Albans Abbey we are not quite sure. We should say not if we were 
3sked, but perhaps that was an accident, and it fully intended to do so, but 
Was prevented by circumstances over which it had no control. The ' Old 
' Times ' had a very jolly St Albans existence, at all events. It used to skate 
down the road on the frosty days in winter, and we have reason to believe 
caused a great consumption 0/ whiskey at St Albans. One afternoon last 
winter we especially remember, because — but let by-gones be by-gones. We 
&re dealing with the present, and the ' Old Times ' is now going through the 
Thames valley with peeps of Hampton Court, Kempton Park, and Chertsey, 
to its destination at Virginia Water. Selly is to the fore, also * the Major.' 
Whether the former has that extensive female acquaintance down the south 
road that he had on the north, we are not quite sure, but we should say 
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there was no perceptible difference. The coach is admirably done, the 
luncheon at Virginia Water is very good, and we can recommend the Piper 
Sec. Saturday is not a bad day to go down, because * the Major ' drives, 
and there may be a Badmintonian or two to keep him company, and do 
honour by their manners and behaviour to that excellent club. 

The awfully sudden death of that gifted actress Miss Neilson caused a 
painful and widespread impression such as no recent event of that nature has 
called forth. So clever, young, and so lovely, to be cut down just when life 
was looking at its best and brightest, this is one of those decrees of Providence 
that are at first sight hard to submit to. We were about, as we thought, to 
welcome her on her return from America — we were looking forward to 
hearing once again that sjrmpathetic voice, to look upon a face that showed 
every varying expression of the heart and mind as m a mirror, to listen to 
the dulcet tones of Juliet, to see the tears, real tears, course down the &ir 
face of Anne Boleyn, to be charmed with Viola, and curiously fiisanated 
with Isabella. We never remember an actress who so flung herself heart 
and soul into her work as did Miss Neilson. Her art was to her, existence. 
Those who had the pleasure of her acquaintance will know this. She was 
always studying, always thinking, always trying to improve herself, always 
ready, even in the midst of the social circle which she adorned, to withdraw 
herself as it were into the realms of ^ncy, and talk about Shaketperean 
heroes and heroines with some congenial spirit. We regret to see some 
sneering remarks conceived in the worst taste have been made by some people 
on her career, and that before the grave had well closed over her. We did 
not know she had an enemy. Surely the private life of an artist need not 
be laid bare to vulgar curiosity. 

In these distressful times when ' the poor farmers ' occupy a large share of 
attention, and various panaceas from Hares and Rabbits Bills downwards 
and upwards are prepared for their relief, we venture to propound an old 
nostrum which may, or may not, find favour in their eyes : 

'Father, to the plough, 
Son, to the mow. 
Wife, to the cow, 
Daughter, to the sow, 

And your rents will be netted. 

Father, tally-ho, 
Daughter, piano, 
Wife, silk and satin, 
Son, Greek and Latin, 

And you'll soon be gazetted.* 

Do our readers want a Leger tip ? They ought not to want, but, such is 
human nature, they probably da Though lovely Thais sits beside them, 
they will not take the goods the gods provide them, and are even now 
hankering after strange flesh. We have a good mind to give it to them, 
with the earnest hope that they may back the strange flesh to their destruction. 
But that would not be like a racing man and a Christian, so we forbear. 
They know what will win the Leger as well as we do, but if they want a tip 
for Colney Hatch, here it is. 

Sportsman i 

Jenny Howlet, 2 

Napsbury, 3 

and we shall expect Colney Hatch to put us on. 
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Pheasant Shooting begins. Sussex County Coursing Meeting. 
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Croydon and Newcastle Races. Deer Shooting in Ireland 

Sandown Park Races. [begins. 

Sandown Park Races. 

Winchester Fair. 

Twenty- SECOND Sunday after Trinity. 

Newmarket Houghton Meeting. [Meetings. 

Newmarket Races. Colesbourne and Scarboro' Coursingj 

Newmarket Races. Dewhurst Plate. Daventry Fair. 

Newmarket Races. Cambridgeshire Stakes. 

Newmarket Races. Market Weighton Coursing Meeting. 

Carlisle Fair. 

Twenty-third Sunday after Trinity. 
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SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 



MR. ALGERNON RUSHOUT. 

There will be 'but few among our readers^ we feel sure, who will 
not instantly recognise the popular M.F.H. and good sportsman, 
who forms the latest addition to our gallery. To many of them he 
is personally known ; some have seen him on the sawdusut at Isling- 
ton, others on the green sward of the ring at Alexandra, holding 
judgment either on the animal he loves so well, or waiting, rosette 
in hand, to award the prize of clever horsemanship to a fair lady 
who has distanced all competitors of the opposite sex, as well as 
her own. 

Originally a Somersetshire family, the Cockerells have been long 
settled at Sezincote in Gloucestershire, and about the commencement 
of the present century assumed, by royal licence, the surname of 
Rushout, in lieu of that of Cockerel! ; Sir Charles Rushout, the first 
Baronet, having married a daughter of the first Lord Northwick. 
Mr. Algernon Kushout, the subject of our present sketch, is the 
second son of Sir Charles Rushout, the second Baronet, and was 
born in 1843, ^^^ educated at Eton. Of sporting tastes and pursuits, 
fond of racing, steeplechasing, fishing, and, above all, hunting, Mr. 
Rushout was the fittest man that could be found to succeed Lord 
Coventry when that noble Lord eave up the North Cotswold 
country. This, originally called the oroadway country, and hunted 
by the late Lord Fitzhardinge, together with the Cotswold country 
proper in the neighbourhood of Cheltenham, became a distinct 
district in 1867, with Lord Coventry as the first Master. Mr. 
Rushout has been now for seven or eight seasons at the head of 
aiFairs, and has given the greatest satisfaction to everybody, gentle 
and simple, who hunts with the North Cotswold. He hunts the 
hounds himself, having Charles Carter, a son of old George Carter, 
as first whip and kennel huntsman. Mr. Rushout rides well, and 
is always where a huntsman should be, in the front rank. His heart 
is in his work, and few better judges of horse or hound are to be 
found in England than the Master of the North Cotswold. 
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BIRDS AND BEASTS OF SPORT. 

VIII. — DE£R. 

It is chiefly to the red deer of the Scottish Highlands that I shall 
turn my attention in the following pages, and for the best of all 
reasons, namely, that I know more about these wild denizens of the 
forest than I do of the park deer of England, although I have seen 
not a few of the latter, and was twice a looker-on at a stag hunt in 
Berkshire. This is now the season of deer-stalking in Scotland — 
a sport about which I had some months ago an opportunity of saying 
a few words in the pages of this Magazine. As the readers of 
^ Baily ' are aware, either from their own personal experience or from 
reading, deer-stalking is at once the most exciting and fatiguing sport 
of the period, that is, when a thoroughly bond fide ' stalk ' is re- 
sorted to. At some places it is now becoming more frequently ^ the 
' &shion' for deer to be driven up to the gun, just as partridges or 
grouse are driven ; that may be ' sport ' to some, and it is, of course, 
a case of certain death to the poor animals, but it is a kind of ' sport' 
that always reminds me of one of the fables of ^sop : < The Boys 
' and the Frogs.' 

I cannot for the life of me make out what charm there can be 
in the mere butchery of animals ; yet many persons take up their 
guns and continue firing for two or three hours at a herd of 
frightened deer, not one of which can possibly escape from the 
range of the death-dealing iron. The only excuse for that kind 
of sport must be the mere pleasure of killing for the sake of killing, 
because shooting deer in a comer, as I may call it, is in no sense 
* sport,' as I understand the pastime. But the fact of the matter 
is, we require a new definition of the word sport, as the old meaning 
is evidently no longer in use. ' Sport ' was sneered at in some of the 
recent debates which took place in the House of Commons on ^ the 
^ Hares and Rabbits Bill,' and not, I am sorry to say, without some 
show of reason. Modern rabbit-shooting is not sport in the finer and 
manly sense of the word. I never could think it sport, shooting, for 
instance, among a thousand rabbits, where one could not miss if one 
tried, and where one had three men to load for one, so as to save 
time; nor is it sport in a sense, although it is a time-honoured 
pastime, for thirty or forty dogs to chase one poor little fox, with 
fifty or sixty men hounding on the dogs to kill the vermin. It is, of 
course, use and wont so to kill the fox, and is the way that our 
fathers and grandfathers used to kill the animal, a custom of 'the 
' country,' so to put it, and I must confess that the ride with the 
hounds is exhilarating in a high degree \ but for my part I like better 
to see a single-handed encounter, even with aninolals to which some 
persons would give no ^ law.' I know very well that this idea 
is not a little heretical, but, with the editor s leave, I must have 
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out my opinion that fox-hunting is not sport in the best sense of 
the word.* 

Then what is sport ? will naturally be asked. I have already said in 
the pages of this Magazine that it is sport, and good sport too, for 
one man, single handed, to kill a twenty-pound salmon, suthough it is 
not considered sport for a man to take a haul of twenty of these fish 
in a net. Such an act as that comes under the category of com- 
merdal business, and very properlv so, although there is some 
excitement even in that sort of fishmg. Well, then, shall we call 
it sfort when three or four noblemen and gentlemen of lesser rank 
set to and kill between them fourteen hundred rabbits in a warren ? 
I say No — tAat is in no sense sport ; it is at the best gamekeepers' 
work, and might be turned over to the contractor for the rabbits to 
be done by journeymen poulterers ; yet two princes were not long 
since seen hard at work at the s/for^ indicated, it was simply and 
purely * rabbit butchering'; the poor animals were running about in 
dozens, and the men, I beg pardon — the princes, did not require to 
move at any time a score of yards ; they had but to fire off the 
loaded guns handed to them by the attendant keepers in any direction 
they pleased, and they could not possibly miss hitting a beast I It 
was pitiful to see princes so engaged. My contempt for their 
occupation was somewhat tempered, however, by a knowledge of 
the fiict that each in his day had done better work than that. One 
of the princes, I know, had long before stalked and brought down 
a dozen or two of the lordly stags which are to be found in 
the Scottish deer forests, and having done so, one wonders all the 
more that he should condescend to shoot rabbits I My own humble 
idea of sport is that its pursuit should never be allowed to de- 
generate into a mere ' matter of business,' but should be pursued as a 
personal recreation. The one saving feature of grouse shooting (as 
now carried on) is the knowledge that in no way can it be made to 
pay; a brace of grouse, as a rule, costs the lessee of a shooting a 
sovereign, whilst in the wholesale market all that can be obtained 
for the birds is pisrhaps a crown ! Every stag that falls costs the 
man who kills it (or his host of the deer forest) five ten-pound 
notes at least, while the red deer as venison would not bring in a 
tenth of the money if sent to the game dealer to be disposed o^ 

So much by way of preface ; now for my remarks on the natural 
history of the deer. 

* 'The hunt is a most valuable institution, it affords the opportunity of 
' frequent reunion for country gentlemen, magistrates, the clergy, and for such of 
' the tenant formers as choose to take advantage of ''the meet" County topics 
'are discussed, politics are criticised, and poachers are anathematised, good 
' wishes exchanged, and new introductions effected. As a mere sport, fox- 
' hunting is " not in it " with deer-stalking, partridge shooting, or grouse killing^ 
' but it is an old-established fashion to chase the fox with hounds, and for men 
' to be in at the death. So be it. As a social custom I am an advocate of the 
' sport and like it myself, although, if given a choice, I would prefer to hunt the 
* otter or stalk the lid deer.' — From the note-book of the late Colonel Mannering. 
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The present is proving a fine deer-stalking season, a good number 
of fine stags having already been laid low, and at the time I am 
writing (4th September) I hear of extraordinary feats havine been 
achieved in one or two of the Scottish forests ; by-the-bye, it is as 
well to explain that the word * forest' in connection with deer- 
stalking is a misnomer, there being little or no wood in the deer 
forests, which generally speaking are immense tracts of hilly eround 
rising from wastes, widi here and there small plantations of larches 
or pines. The Black Mount is perhaps the best of all the Scottish 
deer forests ; it is of vast extent and contains plenty of shelter, as 
well as breeding and feeding ground for the animals. The rents of 
these forests are high, looking at the magnitude of the sums paid, 
but, taken per acre, they are surely cheap enough ; although it 
looks high to say that the rent of a deer-stalking ground is a 
thousand or two thousand pounds per annum, and in some cases 
three and even four thousand a year; still as the money paid may 
include a stretch of ground ranging from seven to twenty miles in 
length and from two to eight in breadth, it will be apparent, when 
calculated by the acre, that the rent in that way looks almost 
nominal, the figures ranging from about one and twopence to one 
shilling and ninepence per acre. A trifling addition will be received 
for sheep rents, but as a rule sheep are not liked in deer forests ; it 
has been often thrown out as a reproach that men and sheep haire 
been banished from many places in the Scottish Highlands in order 
that the red deer of the sportsmen may have room to increase and 
multiply, but all such statements must be taken aim grano salis^ 
there being two sides to the ^ expatriation of the Highland crofters,' 
about which so much noise was made some twenty-five years ago. 
Proprietors as a general rule find it more to their interest to lease their 
ground to the deer-stalker at one and sixpence or more the acre and 
get the money, than to let it to small sheep fiirmers or crofters and 
probably never obtain a copper of rent. All this, however, is by the 
way, and now I turn me to the natural history of the deer of 
the Scottish Highlands; of the fallow deer I also hope to say a 
word or two before I conclude. 

It is singular that although every now and again we obtain a series 
of the most vivid chronicles of the sport of deer-stalking, very few 
writers tell us anything about the natural history of the animal. By 
far the best work on the subject, so far as I am versed in the bib- 
liography of deer-stalking, is the book which was written some forty 
years ago by William Scrope, who acquired his experiences of deer 
and deer-stalking in the forests of Athole while he was the guest 
of the duke and the pupil of John Crerar, to whom he was indebted 
for much of the knowledge of the natural history of the deer. Crerar 
was for a very long period in the service of the noble family of 
Athole, and in addition to being an unsurpassed sportsman in his day 
and generation, was an excellent composer of dance music ! The 
Crerars have for three or four generations been identified with the 
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sports of Scotland, and I often wonder that none of them ever put 
pen to paper on their own behalf; their brains, I knoW} have been 
often ^ sucked ' by persons writing on Scottish sport. 

It is curious to look over such accounts of the deer as have been 
published in ancient dictionaries and old encyclopaedias. * Deer, a 
^ wild beast of the forest,' is, for instance, all the definition that is 
given in one work of the kind ; and it is better to be thus put off 
than to have palmed upon us the so-called 'information' of other 
books. In the 'Encyclopaedia Britannica,' ninth edition, a great 
work, now in course of publication, there is a short but well-informed 
article on deer which comprises all the information likely to be re- 
quired by the general run of inquirers ; but, speaking personally, I 
never can obtain half the information I require from books, and that 
must be my excuse for being somewhat diffuse when treating in 
these pa^es of the ' birds and beasts of sport/ I judge other people 
by myself, and fancy that everybody wants to know as much as I do. 
Merely to tell us that ' the deer is a wild animal very common in 
^ some countries, and is hunted as a means of affording sport,' is 
simply no information at all, especially to those persons who hope 
some day to undergo their ' baptism of blood ' in the deer forests of 
Scotland. To come to business, however, I may begin by stating 
in the words of the ' Enc3rclop2edia Britannica,' that 'the deer family 
' comprise eight genera and fifty-two species, distributed over all the 
' great regions of the earth except the Ethiopian, and living under 
' the most diverse climatic conditions/ The red deer of Scotland 
are nowadays greatly run upon as beasts of sport. They are, how- 
ever, supposed to be not so numerous as they once were, in conse- 
quence of the desire of so many persons to obtain fine heads, and 
^so from the ' in-and-in breeding ' which takes place, and which, till 
lately, very little pains have been taken to check or obviate, by 
crossing with the deer of separate districts or other countries. The 
period of gestation runs usually to a few days over eight months in 
the case of the red deer. 

' I never interfere with them,' savs an intelligent northern forester 
whom I some time ago interviewed on the breeding of deer and other 
matters of sport, ^ but just leave them to nature, alid nature is a 
^ good doctor when she gets her own way. We call the young ones 
' calves. They are tender little animals when they are dropped, but 
^ they grow rapidly, and may be considered as being pretty well out 

* of leading-strings at the age of sbc months.' 

' At what age do deer first begin to cohabit ? ' I asked. 
' Generally speaking, the male and female are turned three years 
' before they come together for the first time, but I don't think there 

* is any hard and fast rule. I have known cases of a hind having a 

* calf just a month after her third birthday, and I have also known 
' one that never carried young till after she was five years old.' 

' I suppose,' I remarked, ^ that one calf is the rule V 
' Well, I must say that I never saw a hind with doublets myself, 
^ but my father has seen doublets more than once ; and in a case of 
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< a cross with a fine English buck he once saw triplets dropped, but 
^ one of them was dead born and another died in a day or two after 

* its birth. Many persons will not believe that, but my father had 

* no occasion to invent the story, and he never told a lie that I know 
^ of. For my own part, I am pretty sure the rule is a single calf at 
•birth.' 

The rutting season begins about the very end of September or 
early in October. Extraordinary scenes are to be witnessed in the 
forests during the period, which is usually a short one, from three 
to four weeks, when the deer continue • in season ' As Scrope says : 

* This is a very wild and picturesque time of it with these animads.' 
They fight with an energy which is 'terrible to witness. Harts may 
be heard bellowing aU over the forest, and when one of them is 
attended by three or four hinds, a second, and sometimes a third hart 
will rush forward and claim the females ; immediately there com- 
mences a fierce battle between the harts, which will frequently not 
terminate till one, or perhaps two, of the combatants is killed. The 
most active of the lot will soon bring the fight to a close by goring his 
opponent with his horns ; the conquering hart, of course, comes in, 
as of old in the days of chivalry, for the favours of the females. The 
rutting season tells with terrible effect sometimes on the health of 
the animals, some of which never, and others do not for many weeks, 
recover from their excitement. Of course, at such a time a good 
sportsman avoids killing the animal ; if he did it would be labour 
thrown away, as the flesh of a deer in the rutting season is very 
rank and quite unfit for food. It often enough happens that one 
deer which may have killed its opponent will itself be killed in con- 
sequence. The horns of two large harts, in the course of a deadly 
encounter, had, once upon a time, become so entangled that they 
could not be separated. The victor was in consequence compelled 
to remain with the vanquished, till discovered by the forester, when 
he was killed. 

The Mr. John Crerar already mentioned was particularly well 
informed about the natural history of the red deer, and was a 
delightful companion when such subjects were being discussed. Mr. 
Scrope was greatly indebted to Crerar for much of the information 
which is contained in his interesting volume. One of the statements 
made in ' The Art of Deer-stalking' is not a little curious ; it is that 
neither Mr. Crerar himself, nor anv of his assistants in the forest of 
Athole, ever saw a hart cover a hmd I When her time comes the 
female drops her fawn in the luxuriant high heather, and leaves it 
there for the day, returning to attend to it late in the evening 
when all is quiet. The mother, however, as if fearful of danger, 
never goes far away from her little one. Before leaving it she 
makes it lie down by pressing it with her nose, and once down 
it will lie like a dog all the day with its nose to its tail, and never 
look up unless it is suddenly come upon by some one. Under 
such circumstances it is liable to sufier from the attacks of wild 
animals, such as a fox or wild cat, or other powerfiil. vermin, but 
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in such a case, at the first sound of alarm, the hind will bound to 
the spot and fight vigorously for the life of her oflspring. Mn 
Crerar gave it as one of his experiences, ' that if you nnd a young 
^ fawn that has never followed its dam, and take it up and rub its 
^ back, and put your fingers in its mouth, it will follow you home for 

* several miles ; but if it had once followed its dam for ever so small 
' a space before you found it, it will never follow human being. When 
^ once caught, these fawns or calves are easily made tame, and there 

* were generally a few brought up every year by the dairymaid at 
^ Blair. I speak of hinds only ; stags generally turn vicious and 

* unmanageable.' 

It is a curious circumstance in connection with the natural historv 
of the deer, that although they shed their horns at stated intervals 
(annually), these are never found in any quantity answering to the 
number which must be shed. The horns being a perauisite granted 
to the keepers, and of some value, are natur^Iy well looked after, 
eagerly searched for, in fact, but rarely obtained. It is a theory 
with some foresters that, after the horns are shed they are eaten by 
the animal that sheds them, in order to provide materials for the 
new growth ! Many curious facts have been related regarding this 
feature of the natural history of our Scottish deer. A forester, who 
was a keen observer, was one day rewarded for his trouble of 
watching by seeing a hart in the very act of shedding his horns in 
a Sutherlandshire forest : ^ Whilst the deer was browsing, one of his 
^ antlers was seen to incline leisurely to one side, and immediately 
^ thereafter fell to the ground : the animal tossed his head as if in 
^ surprise, and then began to shake it somewhat violently, when the 
^remaining antler fell to the earth. Relieved from the weight, the 
' stag expressed his sense of relief by bounding high from the ground, 
^ as if in a sportive mood, and then tossing his denuded head, dashed 
^ off rapidly ;' not waiting to eat the horns ! It is the hind, it is said, 
that really eats the antlers, and one of these was found one day 
dying, being choked by a portion of the horn that had stuck in her 
throat. No pain, it is thought, is experienced by the animal in 
shedding its horns ; a little blood flows, but that very soon stops, and 
the new shoot speedily comes to be seen. The new horns are covered 
with a sort of thick skin, which is called ^ velvet,' and which by the 
aid of a little manoeuvring on the part of the animal, is speedily worn 
off. The horns of deer grow with a rapidity that is marvellous to 
witness ; the antlers generally begin to appear at the end of spring, 
and in ten weeks are full grown : with twelve points the animal is 
known as a ro3ral sta|;. The horns in deer are confined to the males, 
except in the case 01 reindeer. 

The only way to become well acquainted with the habits and 
instincts of'red deer is to try to kill them by stalking. The sport of 
deer-stalking is tAe sport of the period /^r excellence* It cannot 
be excelled. It requires nerve, intellectual power, bodily activitv, and 
staying qualities of the first ability. No sense of fatigue, no feeling 
of hunger, no cessation of energy is ever admissible in deer-stalking ; 
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both day and night must be given up to it when necessary. The 
enthusiastic stalker is the eiant of his day, not perhaps in stature, but 
certainly in endurance. No end of stories might be related of the 
prowess of men who have dared the elements, forded the broadest 
streams, and conquered the most inaccessible cliffs of the ' land of 
^ the mountain and the flood,' in pursuit of their particular pastime. 

It is not my purpose at present to write a minute description of 
the toils and pleasures which are incidental to the royal sport of the 
Scottish Highlands, but I cannot resist transcribing here a little 
narrative of deer-stalking to which I listened one evening in the 
George Hotel, of Perth $ it was a story of a homely kind, told by an 
old sea captain. ' Well, you see,' he began, ' I wanted a spell at this 

* deer-stalking, about which I had heard so much talk, and I got it, I 
'can assure you. It is no story, however; merely an experience. 

* We set off by the dawn of day to fulfil an invitation extended to 
^ my brother and his party by the Laird of Glensneesh. We rode 
^ first of all in the early gloom of the morning, a distance of about 
' seventeen miles, in a dog-cart ; alighting from the conveyance, we 

* then began the ascent of the little Mull, as it was called — ^it is, I 
^ think, over seven hundred feet high ; that being accomplished, we 

* then descended, and then we crossed the Sneeshin water, and were 
^ in ten minutes afterwards, exactly at fifteen minutes past seven, 
^ partaking of a glorious breakfast — a right Highland feast, with 
^ porridge and cream, rumil't eggs, marmalade in scones, grouse- 

* pie, mutton cutlets, honey, cold salmon, and hashed venison. That 
' over, we then marshalled our forces and set out for a distant 
' corrie of the deer forest : there were four gentlemen and five 
^ foresters, along with a lad and a boy to look after the ponies. We 
^ placed ourselves under the charge of old AUister McAlister, my 

* brother's faetotum, and a most experienced man at a stalk. The 
' place we were going to — riding, be it understood — was fourteen 
^ miles distant from the mansion house of Glensneesh ; it was a 
^ little homely farm of the most Highland kind, the tenant of which 
' was to join us ; he had formerly been head forester to the 
^ laird, and was a brother of AUister's, so that there was no 
'jealousy. After a good wash and a bite of luncheon we set 
'off to a shepherd's hut, where we intended to bivouac for the 
< night, intending to commence business in the morning at break of 

* day, and we would have done so, only by that time there had come 
' over the scene a tremendous thunderstorm, and at the time we 
^ ought to have started on our stalk the rain was falling in literal 

* torrents. As the day wore on the mist deepened, and the rain 

* rained more determinedly than ever. Ben Gruther was hid from 
' the >ight, and the waters of the Dirk leaped fiercely from rock to 
' rock. For hours and hours this lasted ; breakfast passed over ; 

* catch the ten, and two of top, with pipes and grog, served to pass 
' away the time till one o'clock, when glad sounds came from AUister : 
' '* It s fairin *', we'll be gangin, I think ;" and we went In five-and- 
^ twenty minutes or so we were at '' attention," creeping over the 
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little faQls that seemed to have been made out of matter not re- 
quired in the construction of the miehty Ben Gruther ; now we 
were climbing a rocky spur, now craming in a water-course. By- 
and-b^e we were signalled to by our leader, the farmer ; he was 
creepme up a knoll covered with heather, beyond which was a 
plain of heathery waste, with here and there a little lake. Deer 
were evidently expected by the McAIisters to be seen there, and 
so it proved. There they were, but provoking to say, just out of 
range, three fine stags and about half-a-dozen of hinds, the rear- 
guard, evidently, of a herd which were seen in the distance. A 
council of war was held in a thicket of larch and birch close at 
hand. To aid our counsels we spliced the main-brace. It ap- 
peared there was nothing for it but to make a detour of about three 
mUes, and so come in upon the deer at the other side, where there 
was a series of little hills which would give us cover till we got 
within aim of them, if they only would remain where they were. 
We did it, but it was hard work : in about an hour and three- 
quarters passed in creeping and crawling, we were within shot of 
two of the stags, when, horrible to relate, the old-fashioned gun of 
our ho9t went off by accident with a loud report which so startled 
the deer, and so startled the deer-stalkers, that all chance of a 
kill was at once lost; the stags were out of sight almost in a 
couple of minutes — and there we were, all left lamenting — the 
lamenting;, in my opinion, being very like swearing. My time was 
up next day, and so I left the scene without having brought down 
a stag.' 

Many such stories of hard work and cruel disappointment might 
be related. The red deer is no bad match for a man, however per- 
severing he may be and great as he may be as a deer-stalker. The 
red deer are endowed with wonderful powers of sight, smell, and 
hearing ; it is almost impossible to get near them, hence the hard 
work which is incidental to deer-stalking. I have heard it said by 
an old forester that a deer can smell a stranger at the distance of a 
mile and a half. As to the eye of a deer, it is powerful enough 
within certain bounds, and a deer standing about four feet high will 
note a man with ease at the distance of about three-quarters of a 
mile. When there is much wind the smell of the deer is all the 
quicker, as the scent has no time to get dissipated. When once a 
deer is disturbed it is a long time ere it settles down to a state of 
tranquillity, days sometimes ; and if a herd be disturbed, it will imme- 
diately place a few miles between it and the place or cause of the 
disturbance. I remember seeing this well exemplified. We — there 
was a party of us not seeking sport, we were sketching, in fact — 
came suddenly from over a hill on a herd of some thirty or forty 
deer that were quietly browsing, and our noisy exclamations startled 
them at once ; they took ofF in a tremendous rush, and, so fitr as we 
could time them, were more than two miles distant in five minutes, 
and, as we could see by our glasses, were going on at a prodigious 
pace. 
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Here is a little extract from Scrope that is worth perusal : — 

'* * There is no animal more shy or solitary by nature than the red deer. He 
' takes the note of alarm from every living thing on the moor, all seem to be his 

* sentinels. The sudden start of any animal, the springing of a moor fowl, the 
' complaining note of a plover, or of the smallest bird in distress will set him off 
' in an instant He is always most timid when he does not see his adversary, 

* for then he suspects an ambush. If, on the contrary, he has him in fall view, 
' he is as cool and circumspect as possible : he then watches him most acutely, 
' endeavours to discover his intention, and takes the best possible method to 
' defeat it. In this case he is never in a hurry or confused, but repeatedly stops 
' and watches his disturber's motions ; and when at length he does take his 
' measure it is a most decisive one ; a whole herd wiU sometimes force their way 
' at the very point where the drivers are the most numerous, and where there are 
' no rifles ; so that I have seen the hill men fling their sticks at them while they 
< have raced away without a gun being fired.' 

A young deer-stalker has much to learn before he can approve 
himself a master of the art. I would recommend any young fellow 
who has not yet been baptised to avoid a ^ drive,' and to practise 
stalking with a couple of foresters and a friend or two. It is, as has 
been already indicated, pretty hard work, but it is worth enduring, 
for the fellow who can bring down a stag on our Highland hills is 
a fellow that will make his way. The best time, in my humble 
opinion, to get the sport at its best — I allude to stag shooting — ^is 
from the middle of September to the middle of October ; so that 
the pheasants must be ignored for a time, if the young stalker is 
desirous of earning his spurs in the very brightest of metal. 

I cannot, I find, say anything in this paper about park deer, but 
the subject will keep well enough to await another opportunity ; in 
the meantime I conclude with the following sensible remarks written 
at my request by an old forester of great experience : — ^ It is not 
' easy for me to tell you on paper all that I think about cross-breeding, 

* as 1 am no deacon at the pen, but I agree with you that the deer is 

* going down for the want of new blood. A few crosses have been 
^ tried that I have heard of, one or two Sutherland stags — they are 
' the best in Scotland, the Sutherland deer — were placed on a Ross- 

* shire forest, and a great improvement soon began in consequence. 
^ My father used to say that Sir John Sinclair was a good hand at 

* crossing ; he brought several deer to Caithness for that purpose. 
^ So far as I know, the deer is quite a local animal. Of thirty calves 
^ that once were marked, not one was ever found at a distance of ten 
^ miles from where it was born. It is time our deer were seen to, as, 
^ of course, the best ones only are selected for sport, when a selection 
^ is possible ; the best ones are therefore killed, leaving only a lot 
' of comparatively inferior animals to carry on the breeding. I 

* cannot say with any degree of accuracy how many deer there will 

* be in Scotland, but I think a thousand acres of forest ought to 
' carry four stags and twelve hinds, or perhaps fourteen hinds, young 
« and old.' 
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THE NEW ROUTE TO BOXHILL. 

Any one would have imagined that ere this season began every yard 
of the load between Hatchett's and Burford Bridge was as well 
known to those who ride on coaches as Piccadilly itself, for never 
since the Dorkine was first started, in 187 1, has it been actually 
vacated, and for the most part two coaches have occupied it. But 
^th the proprietors of the Boxhill 'Excelsior ! ' is the motto, and 
they, with Mr. A. G* Scott, who originated the Dorking, and 
^who took such an interest in ^Coopers Coach,' as Hon. Sec, 
friend, and adviser, will, I am sure, never rest as long as any im- 
provement is possible. Thus, during the winter's rest they struck 
out a new line over part of the road, which not only gives more 
beautiful scenery than either of the roads previously traversed, but 
takes their passengers more along the crown of the Surrey hills, and 
is, I think, the means of bringing more places of importance into the 
route. It was not the fault of the proprietors that I did not explore 
thb new route earlier in the season, for with their usual kindness a 
seat was placed at my disposal, but those circumstances over which 
all of us seem to lose control, not occasionally but nearly every week 
and every day, prevented my accepting their invitation to go down on 
the well-known coach once more. When I did go there was not 
perhaps such a crowd round Hatchett's as we have seen there, for 
was it not the Brighton race week, and when August has come in, 
and the sun is hot, does not everyone whose heart is with the saddling 
bell (and many coaching men love its sound) go and luxuriate, or, at 
least, go with the intention of luxuriating, for it is often a delusion 
and a snare, by the side of the sea ? It was hot on the day we went 
down, as different as possible from the cold winterly weather that 
immediately followed and had just preceded it. Still there were 
a few well-known faces, for we saw Fownes with the Defiance ready 
for a start, and Harry Thorogood also brought up the Windsor, which 
Sir Thomas Peyton drove off a little before our starting time, Mr. 
Baily standing down this journey, although he was there to see the 
start. Soon Hubble came up with the Primrose coach, which is so 
well suited to the work to be done, but yet has caused so much 
comment — by the way, it is only fair to Messrs. Ventham, the 
builders, to say that their ideas as to how a coach should be built are 
gradually gaining ground and making converts, and besides the two 
on the Boxhill road* they have one in hand for Colonel Stracey 
Clitherow and Mr. Freeman, which will probably be at work ere this 
meets the public eye, while another of their build is giving great satis- 
fiiction on the Matlock-Bath and Buxton roads. Of course there is 
a rare team, that goes without saying, a bay and chesnut at lead, both, 
I believe, old stagers, the chesnut being one of Mr. Hunt's private 

* One of these has been purchased for the Right Honourable the Govemor- 
Gencral of India, and as soon as possible, after the season is over, and it has 
beta repainted and furnished with drag fittings, it will be sent out to him. 
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team and a very beautiful horse, while behind them were a roan and 
a very strong brown. Neither of the proprietors were there, so Hubble 
took us out of London ; the load a fair one, principally Americans 
visiting this country, who appeared to take great interest in the 
coach and all its appointments as well as the team. The first 
novelty was going round by the National Gallery, so as to call at 
the Golden Cross, opposite Charing Cross Station, a famous house 
in old days, but where we had no addition to our load ; once away 
from here we went down to the Thames Embankment and so to 
Westminster Bridge, instead of along Parliament Street, and then 
we had an opportunity of seeing the action of the horses before us 
as they got into plain sailing. ^ Is Harkaway still going ? ' I asked, 
mindful of the good-looking old chesnut that I had known ever 
since the days of the late Mr. W. H. Cooper. * Yes/ rejoined 
Hubble, ^but he is resting to-day, and the chesnut from Mr. 
* Hunt's team has come in his place ;' and right glad I was to 
hear that the old fellow was still well and going. He is a good 
example of what care will do for horses that work hard, and I 
suppose the only one that ever came near him in length of days 
on one road was Mr. Chandos Pole's white-&ced chesnut mare, 
Limerick Lass, that ran at lead so long in and out of Brighton, but I 
fancy even she did not rival him in that respect. ' Right on time/ 
as the Americans said, we pulled up at the Manor House at Mitcham, 
where they change this year as last, and here a bay with roan 
quarters and hunter-like chesnut were put to as wheelers, and a 
pair of blacks, or exceedingly dark browns, took their places before 
the bars, a very useful lot indeed, the wheelers not perhaps quite 
so powerful as the hard-pulling roan and big white-legged bay mar 
that ran one way of this ground last year. As we passed Mitcham 
Green and pulled up opposite the Cricketers' Inn to take up young 
Southerton, we could not help a sigh of regret for that fine cricketer 
bis father, who had so recently been taken from amongst us, for he 
always had a cheery welcome as the coach passed. However, a 
journey of this sort is no time for vain regrets, and going straight away 
for Sutton instead of turning to the right by Lower Mitcham Station 
we soon began to appreciate the beauties of the new line of country 
through which the coach was taking us. Not only is the scenery 
charming, but the road from Mitcham to Sutton is capital, and although 
the stage is certainly lengthened by coming this way, it makes little 
difference, as there are plenty of horses to do it, and I am sure that 
passengers must appreciate the change from what was certainly the most 
uninteresting piece of road on the journey, to what is now as pretty 
as any part save that between Leatherhead and Burford Bridge, which, 
in my opinion, is not to be rivalled on this or any other road. As 
I said before, you go nearer to the crown of the hills this way and 
appear to get more of the fresh air from them ; indeed, although the 
day was very hot and sultry, we found not the<slightest inconvenience 
from the heat either going down or returning. There are few I presume 
who do not know the Cock at Sutton, even in these degenerate days 
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when the road to Epsom is not so much. bound up in Derby-day 
recollections as was the case when we were boys, and instead of rc»dh 
ing senii-sporting agricultural papers under pretentious titles, regaled 
ourselves proh puaor on Sunday mornines surreptitiously on ' Sell's 
Life/ the * Era,* and the * Sunday Times.' We don't see much of them 
now, worse luck, save our old friend ^ Bell,' and the race of men 
who then catered for the public information with regard to sport 
seem almost gone, and an altogether new, namby-pamby school has 
taken their place, in which sport is mixed up in about equal parts 
with artificial manure, and you cannot even in imagination get a 
whiff of that sweet scent of well-made hay, which should pervade 
all properly-regulated stables, without counter-attractions of not so 
desirable an order. Masters of hounds and seed potatoes read like a 
rather mixed order, but I suppose we can get nothing unadulterated 
in the present days, except, perchance, pure air on a coach, so let us 
return once more to our muttons — ^not at Brighton, kind reader j 
neither will we pull up at the far-&med Cock, which has seen so 
many barrels emptied in anticipation of bringing off a good thing 
over ^ the £ivourite,' or some other fancy of the public. No ; we 
turn to the right ere it is reached, and are on our road to Cheam. 
A little time brings us to the celebrated School, where, unless our 
informants are wide of the facts, resides the father of one of the ill- 
&ted victims of the Eurydice, who, with the characteristic pluck of 
an Englishman, swam to a vessel which picked him up, as well as a 
companion, but both so exhausted that the teetotal measures at hand 
proved unavailing for their restoration, and they fell victims to an 
over-strict adherence to the principles of Father Mathew. However, 
this is only roadside gossip, and I by no means account myself 
answerable for the fact ; suffice it that I tell the tale as it was told 
to me. In good truth, there is much to notice over and above such 
personal legends, for having first rinsed out the horses' mouths at the 
Harrow Inn, the stage being certainly not one of their shortest, we 
observe that hay-making and harvest have joined hands, as it were, 
on the pleasant uplands that we now traverse, and while one son of 
the soil is busy gathering the sweet product of his meadow land, 
another has started to reap the fruits of careful tillage on corn-land 
and stubble ; not, let us say, without some comments on the pre- 
cociousness of the act on our part, ere we revive the good old 
maxim, that it is well and good for all to mind our own business, 
and leave our neighbours' affairs to the superintendence of those 
most concerned with them. One field of barley, however, I must 
be excused for specially noticing, as, despite the heavy rains, it bore 
its head erect, even as though Hiawatha had himself had a hand 
in placing it beneath the soil, so that our American cousins were 
fiiin to do homage to its goodly aspect ; nevertheless, the old adage 
that a farmer who has ^ lodged ' corn never breaks, came into our 
mind, and we thought — at least some of us — that the owqer of the 
field in question might not, after all, be such a lucky man as some 
of his neighbours. A sharpish turn into Ewell put all Arming 
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speculations on one side, and we quickly found ourselves again on 
the old highway as known for years gone by, to be taken on to 
the last change at the famous Marqub of Granby, at Epsom, 
unfortunately burnt down since this was first penned.* Of 
course the Grand Stand was an object of great interest to the 
Americans, as seen in the distance, though candour compels me 
to admit that the neat little town appeared to get less notice 
from them than I should have imagined ; but perchance they had 
not searched its early history, and knew not that it was famous 
for other things besides the principal race in the world. Strange it 
seems to any one who has journeyed there on Epsom's festival, to 
recall its sober features as we pass through it on the coach, although 
even in such quiet times it is not altogether free from excitements -, and 
did some we know relate all they could tell anent the place in con- 
nection with Coaching, the record might prove a curious one, as the 
pump which stands in the middle ot the broad street, and ' marks 
^time,' perhaps somewhat too accurately for unskilful coachmen, 
could bear witness. But I will not record even my own experiences 
here, lest I tread on too delicate ground ; let it suffice that, when on 
the Boxhill, all has gone as safely and well as could be desired even 
by the most nervous passenger, both in days which are now fading 
into the dim distance, and under those of the present regime. It 
does seem long ago since I first occupied the box-seat of the primrose 
coach, when we look at all the changes that have taken place, and 
yet as we drive into the town, there must be the self-same string 
of thoroughbreds coming into it from exercise that I knew years 
ago. There is the chesnut leading them, leggy and light of bone 
as usual, yet he must be older than in those bygone days, unless 
there is a constant succession of horses made to order, all just like 
each other. There is the brown with the switch tail following him, 
and the bay in the rear, while the trainer rides sedately along with 
them, and looks as calm and self-possessed as if he had a string of 
certain Derby winners under his care. We mentally ask, do such 
animals win races ? and if so, how far do they run, and what weight 
do they carry ? Let us get back to the coach horses once more ; at 
least we can understand them, and their position in life. The 
leaders are old acquaintances, at any rate ; bays, both the property of 
Lord Arthur Somerset, one of which we sat behind over this ground 
last season ; while the other, bought, I believe, from a ^ com- 
' mercial,* was then in with the fast lot over the middle stage — a 
lightish middled one, but a traveller beyond all doubt. At near 
wheel was another old friend, the hog-maned chesnut who worked 
the London ground last year, as full of flesh and as much like 
an alderman as ever. That same flesh, though, never hindered 
him from going the pace, either last season or this, as the chesnut 
by the side of .him no doubt would testify, were he called on to 

* We are happy to be able to add, that consequent thereon, a handsome 
amount has been raised by subscription for Wilham Bentley, as a mark of 
sympathy and esteem, Mr. Scott acting as Honorary Treasurer, 
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give evidence on the subject. They are indeed a ^ganging' lot, 
and take us over what always appears to me to be the shortest 
stage on the journey, though it probably is not much, if any, less 
than the others, as true to time as the sundial itself. There is no 
doubt but that Epsom Common is a delightful place to drive across 
even when all the gorse has been burnt, for the fern soon gets up 
and makes amends ; or that Leatherhead, where, as usual, ^ they 
^ wash their mouths out,' is a pretty little place ; while the road 
beyond is, I think, one that defies comparison. Our transatlantic 
cousins evidently felt enjoyed, and appreciated it on this occasion, 
though I fancy they were somewhat concerned when Burford Bridge 
was reached to find themselves at the foot of Boxhill, instead of 
on the top of it, and that to see the view the ascent had to be 
climbed. To do them justice, however, they buckled boldly to the 
task when luncheon had been discussed, and did not (mind, they 
were principally ladies) so order matters as to get us much behind 
in starting, when it was time to put to again ; for Hubble, who was 
bred up in a school where the value of time being kept was justly 
appreciated, could not make us more than a minute late, as he gave 
his team the office to move on. His look, however, when a gentle- 
man remarked that ^ it would be easily made up,' was worth the 
consideration of those who know what a pull these makings-up 
entail on the teams when they occur often, and the time set for each 
stage is a quick one. Horsed as the Boxhill is it does not so much 
matter, but with a weak lot to handle even a crack man finds it 
altogether a different matter. It was a good lot with which we 
started on the return journey ; a white-legged chesnut mare at ofF- 
wheel, of size and power not often seen, her companion a bay, of a 
quality to match ; while before them we had a roan, quite willing to 
do a fair share of the business in hand, and a dun, kept over from 
last year ; and they did pull us up to time in good honest fashion. 
At Leatherhead Lord Arthur Somerset and Mr. Hunt met us, and 
the former, who unfortunately had been able to drive but little during 
the early part of the season, drove us back to town. At Epsom 
we dropped in for the seven-leagued boot lot, Tinker and his bay 
companion Joe, and a couple of bay leaders able and willing to keep 
out of their way. Another rinse out of their mouths at the Greyhound 
at Sutton, where tea is handed out to any ladies who may wish for 
it ; and there was little more to chronicle until we changed for the 
last time at Mitcham. From here we had the grand chesnut with 
roan quarters, and another as good-looking before the bars, and a 
grey and chesnut at wheel ; at least two of them old friends, and 
the whole a smart team. Some of these, if our information is 
correct, are likely to figure on canvas, as Mr. Wheeler, who painted 
a very capital picture of the Badminton Hunt a season or two ago 
has, report says, been commissioned to paint the Boxhill coach, with 
one of the London teams, viz., Harkaway and Perfection, a bay 
gelding that runs as leader with him, with Bachelor and Babyboy, 
a bay and grey at wheel. There can be no doubt but that it will 
VOL. xxxvi. — NO. 248. L 
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make a very interesting picture, and one worthy to rank with those 
which have immortah'sed * The Road * from the brush of Henderson. 
By the way, I hear that the Boxhill ceased to run on the i8th of 
this month (September), and that the stud were to be sold at Tatter- 
sail's on the 27ch, some of them, at any rate, in teams. I can onljr 
say that I hope, if they must be divorced from the road they have 
done such credit to, that they may fall into equally good hands for 
another season, although I don't even yet despair of sitting behind 
some of them again in their old places. I am pleased to be able to 
chronicle a most successful season for a coach which offered so brilliant 
an illustration of ' The Road ' as a pastime^ and that so thoroughly 
an efficient turn out and good coachmanship have been appreciated 
by the pleasure-loving public at their just value. 



HAUNTS OF THE WILD RED DEER. 

Deep in the heart of every good farmer and yeoman whose lands 
border on the wilds of Exmoor there lurks a love of stag-hunting 
that was born with him, that is as inherent in the race from which 
he sprang as any quality that breeding can transmit, and that lingers 
with him, even when the eye has grown too dim to distinguish the 
points of a warrantable deer, and the ear too dull to be thrilled by 
the music of hounds. How else could stag-hunting survive in this 
age of changes, when men are content to give up the assured and 
proven benefits of years past for the sake of such mythical advan- 
tages as any agitator may choose to offer ? But for the staunch 
support of tnose who occupy land in the near neighbourhood of deer 
coverts, there would hardly oe a score of the noble game left in great 
woodlands where poachers might find ample concealment, but where 
keepers are now never needed, thanks to the friendly vigilance of 
farmers, many of whom know every good stag that haunts the country 
for miles round. There was, it is said, not long ago, one small farmer 
living near the borders of Exmoor, who by a method of his own 
never failed to have ^ deer's meat ' in his larder or his flour-barrel, or 
hanging among the fat hams from the rafters beside his ingle-nook. 
How he managed to secure the venison there were traces left on 
many a deer ^ rack ' in the woods to tell. It would hardly become 
even an 'amateur poacher' to betray the trick by which he managed 
to capture the game without risk of discovery, though there need 
be no fear that it would be widely practised by his neighbours. 
Happily they are far above the suspicion of sympathy with such 
work ; they are too true to the traditions of their fathers and 
too staunch in their love of sport. The proof of this lies in 
the number of deer that roam unmolested over hundreds of 
square miles of country. A great portion of this is covered by 
Exmoor proper, which embraces between sixty and seventy thousand 
acres, and all this belongs to Mr. Knight of Simonsbath, on whose 
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domain the life of a red deer is held sacred, save as the legitimate 
reward of hounds. So hr is he from wishing to see the herds re- 
duced, that he will not have a hind killed on Exmoor even by the 
pack, if he can help it, after the winter months. Sir Thomas Acland 
is another preserver who, though caring nothing for hunting himself, 
will always have his coverts full of deer, or will deal out summary 
justice to anv keeper who may have been untrue to his trust. Lord 
Carnarvon, Mr. Locke, and Mr. Lucas in the Dulverton country, 
Lord Fortescue, Sir William Throgmorton, and Lord Poltimore in 
the west, and Mr. Nicholas Snow in the north, are equally stern in 
exacting from all about them a vigilant watch f )r the welfare of the 
red deer. Out of a comparatively small estate Mr. Snow reserves 
400 or 500 acres of deer park bordering on Badgeworthy water for 
their sole occupation ; not a sheep or head of cattle is allowed to 
share the pasturage with them, and only wild foxes to furnish sport 
for his own ^ Stars of the West,' and hares for neighbouring masters 
of harriers, are allowed to find secure shelter there also. The Bray 
and Molland coverts are guarded with equally jealous care, and 
Lord Carnarvon's far-stretching coverts at Haddon are always well 
stocked with monarchs of the glen and their more timid consorts. 
It is estimated that in Bray and Molland coverts, Exmoor forest, 
Oare deer park, and the vast woodlands chat stretch thence round by 
the sea to Porlock and Slowly, there are at least a hundred and forty 
wild red deer. In Haddon and the Dulverton country there are 
some forty more, and possibly thirty about Bagborough, Nether 
Stowey, and other coverts on the Quantocks. Probably the greater 
proportion make their headquarters on Sir Thomas Acland's domain, 
which includes the largest and densest woods. Round about Clouts- 
ham Ball alone there are nearly 1500 acres of wooded combes, 
and over 40CX:) of heath-covered common. Farther south and near 
Dulverton Sir Thomas has 5CX^ acres of fir plantation, and 1800 
of moorland, where the deer are free 10 roam at will. Side by 
side with the moors and woodlands owned by the landlords named 
above, are coverts over which the same spirit of protection does not 
prevail, yet the farmers will have red deer there, and those who 
suffer most from their ravages are the last to complain. One might 
name a score like Mr. William Liddon of Edbrook, Tom Yandle of 
Hele Bridge, Frost of Haddon, Stevens of Lincombe, Hill of Upton, 
Baker of firowford, Lovelace of Leigh, Harding of Higher Combe, 
Hepper of Ashway, Follcit of Draydon, and Baker of Tarr Steps, 
on whose corn and turnips stags may be seen in the misty moonlight 
feeding night after night, yet one will look in vain for their names 
among those who have made claim for damage. 

If it were not for such men as these, too, poaching might be rife 
in the dense coverts, where everything would be in favour of the 
midnight marauder. A brief sketch of the characteristics of the 
woodland haunts will help to some idea of this. Let me take Haddon 
first. Lofty hills with scattered farms in sheltered places here and 
there, interspersed with wide moorland, rise on every side round a 

L 2 
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deep dark valley. The precipitous steeps are clothed with a dense 
network of oak bushes, where it would seem almost impossible for 
a stag to push his way ; and shadowed by wide-spreading trees of 
ancient growth in the glens, down which little streamlets tumble over 
beds of brown moss fringed with ferns. The narrow footpaths winding 
around thickets and brakes are half hidden by a wealth of tall heather. 
At every yard there would seem to be safe hiding for deer or man in 
the tangled undergrowth or among the shadows of rocky rifrs in the 
hill-sides. From the valley where the Haddeo babbles among its 
brown boulders lesser combes branch off, and the tall ridges sepa- 
rating them are all covered with a dense fringe of dwarf oaks. Were 
poaching a profitable business, one might expect it to be practised 
here, but with the homesteads of farmers friendly to legitimate stag- 
hunting nestling in the hollows round about, and harbourers con- 
stantly on the sdert who know the ' slot ' of nearly every native, and 
can tell the footprint of a stranger in an instant, it would be some- 
what risky. Horner might be described as another Haddon, but for 
the farther stretch of its sombre coverts, and the near neighbourhood 
of the sea, that beats on a pebble beach by Porlock village, where 
the woods end and the valley widens out to a broad tract of level 
meads, orchards, and fruitful cornfields. On one side the hills are 
indented by the glens of Sweettree and Cloutsham, the pine-clad 
slope of Luccombe Hollows and the shadowy coverts of Selworthy ; 
on the other by a succession of deep combes that bear the names of 
Bucket Hole, Holmbush, the Shillets, Hawkcombe, and West Park. 
Hence the woodlands stretch in almost unbroken line round the 
rugged coast by Westcott brake. Lord Lovelace's many acres of fir 
plantation, and Culbone coverts to Glenthorn, where amid wildly 
romantic and picturesque surroundings stands the charming resi- 
dence of Mr. Halliday. In the mazes of woodlands here a stranger 
might readily lose his way and be well content to. The zigzag 
paths are most bewildering in their many turns. They may lead 
you up to a lofty hill, with the wide moor on one hand, the 
gleaming sea and distant Welsh hills on the other ; into a grassy 
combe, where a farmstead lies sheltered under tall trees ; down 
to a gorge where the path is hidden by tangled brambles and 
thorns ; now on to a bold bluff that crowns cliffs of two or 
three hundred feet in height; then back to a dark ravine where 
water comes tumbling down over brown rocks, swaying the long 
ferns and briars that overhang it ; flashing into light where the 
woods open to a glade set round with steep hills, and disappearing 
under a black arch to fall at last in a dozen tiny cascades on the 
pebble beach. The bouse is set in a wealth of flowers, and in many 
secluded nooks are terraced gardens whence one may look westward 
on the bold headlands and wave-worn cliffs of Hartland and 
Clovelly. Crossing the ridge, along which runs the Lynton road, 
we plunge into the valley of Oare and the woods of Badgeworthy. 
Beyond lie the rolling ridges of Exmoor Forest flushed with the 
warm hues of purple heather and golden gorse near at hand, but 
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growing colder in the distance where these give place to the long 
scdgY grass of the North Forest, and the rush-covered bogs of Moles' 
Chamber. Crossing that treacherous ground we have on one side 
the coverts of Bray and MoUand, on the other a long stretch of 
woodlands fading away in the dim distance where Barle and £xe 
mingle their waters in the broader valley below Dulverton. In all 
this wide tract from the Severn Sea to Exe Bridge, from Waters* 
Meet and Castle Hill to the rugged heights of Dunkerry, lie haunts 
of the wild red deer ; and the endless changes of scenery from barren 
moorland, rugged combes, and vast woodlands to cultivated valleys, 
help to make stag-hunting in this west country the poetry of sport. 
How keenly it is. appreciated by strangers from afar and natives of 
Devon and Somerset the names of some among the hundreds who 
may be seen at nearly every fixture now will show. No gathering of 
staghunters would be complete without the veteran ' Jack Russell,' as 
he delights to be called, and the reverend sportsman has hardly missed 
one day since the season opened. To be present at one fixture in 
the Dulverton country, he rode from his own home, at Black Tor- 
rington, a distance of forty miles, went through the run, saw the 
stag killed, and rode that night to Porlock, a distance of nearly 
twenty miles farther. Cares of state kept Earl Fortescue from the field 
for some weeks, but Castle Hill is always well represented by Lord 
Ebrington. Lord Poltimore is a less constant pursuer, but equally 
staunch supporter. Among other regular followers are Mr. and Mrs. 
Froude Bellew, Captain and Mrs. Luttrell of Dunster, Miss Leslie, 
Mrs. Locke Roe, Captain Charles Williams and Miss Williams from 
Barnstaple, Dr. and Miss Kinglake from Taunton, the Misses Halli- 
day of Glenthorn, Mr. T. Daniel of Scoodleigh, Mr. J. Daniel, 
Captain Leir of Combe Head, Major Morant of Anstey Barton, 
Mr. Connock Marshall, Mr. Nicholas Snow of Oare, Mr. Chorley 
of Quarm, Mr. Henry Sandford, Mr. John Budd, Dr. Bassett, 
Mr. S. H. Warren, Secretary to the Hunt, and Dr. Collyns of 
Dulverton, Mr. Lindam, Mr. Glasse, Mr. John Joyce of AUercott 
and Miss Jovce, Mr. Wm. Paramore of Bratton Court, Mr. Wm. 
Halse of Molland, Mr. Ellis of Morebath, and a host of good 
yeomen. And among the visitors who are not strangers, the Hon. 
T. Fitzwilliam and Mrs. Fitzwiiliam, the Earl of Craven, Mr. 
Granville Somerset, Mr. Gore Langton, the Hon. R. Trollope, 
Mr. and Mrs. Turner, Miss Williams, Colonel and Mrs. Trood, 
Mr. Worsley Battersby, Colonel and Mrs, Ness, Mr. and Mrs. 
Proctor Baker, Mr. Wait and his daughters, Mr. W. W. Karslake, 
and Dr. S. H. Budd. 

Of good sport the early weeks of this season were not barren. 
On the opening day at Cloutsham, after long hours spent in tufting 
within the big coverts of Horner, hounds were laid on the line of a 
stag who had an hour's start of them. They ran him, however, at 
a merry pace for three-quarters of an hour over the cream of the 
country, by Lucott Hill, Larkborough, Oare Common, and the 
Deer Park, to Badgeworthy Water ; and finally, after an hour or 
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more of slower hunting, lost him in Lord Lovelace's coverts, where 
many hinds were on foot. The following Friday, when the fixture 
was for Culbone stables, they ran a stag over Hawkcombe Head, and 
through the deep combes beyond to Horner, where they came to a 
long cheeky but finished with a good gallop of three or four miles on 
the ridge of Dunkerry. From Larkborough, on the i6th, they had 
a long and tiring moorland run, crossing the North Forest twice ; 
but again went home without blood. Wednesday, the i8th, brought 
them to Anstey Barrows for Molland coverts, whence they got away 
with a young stag to Barle Valley, and, after three hours of woodland 
hunting, pulled him down near Withy Pool. The following Friday 
they met at Hawkcombe Head and killed a heavy stag late in the 
day, after a short run from West Park, across Porlock Vale to 
Bossington Point. On Monday, the 23rd, Brendon Two Gates 
was the trysting-place, in the middle of Exmoor, whence tfee Devon 
and Somerset had one of their best runs last season. This day they 
were not so fortunate in finding quickly. After trying Badgeworthy 
Wood and the Deer Park without rousing a ' warrantable deer/ Mr. 
Snow led them to where a good stag lay among the heather. Arthur 
knowing that many hinds were on foot, and not caring to risk 
crossing their line, gave the noble quarry little law when he jumped 
up full in view. The pack was laid on at once, and for a merry 
twenty minutes the best bred steeds and boldest riders had hard work 
to live with them as they raced over Oare Common and the Deer 
Park, by lofty ridge and deep combe, to Badgeworthy Water. The 
stag had no time for cunning shift or chance to find a substitute. 
Hard pressed at the beginning, he could not find it in his heart to 
hold on over the open, but turning suddenly made straight for the 
sea by Glenthorn, and plunging into the cool waves, baffled all 
attempts made for his capture. Swimming buoyantly on the tide, 
he tired out the crews of two boats, and remained afloat until the 
friendly shadow of night enabled him to land in safety and rest his 
weary limbs in a neighbouring thicket. There he could hide in 
peace for a week at least to recruit his wasted strength, while hounds 
were taken off to kill one or two good stags on the distant Quan- 
tocks, where warrantable deer are so plentiful now that the master 
devoted a day more than in ordinary years to hunting them. The 
good people of Taunton, Bridgwater, and the neighbouring villages 
had thus an unwonted chance of airing themselves in the field, and 
they saw good sport too for a country so cabined, cramped, and 
confined as are these hills set in the midst of cultivated country 
across which the deer are never known to run. Each of the three 
days a good stag fell to the stout pack and persevering huntsman, 
who never throws away a chance of killing. One they ran for 
nearly four hours, and pulled him down, after much steady hunting. 
Then, on Sept. 6th, they came back to Dunster Park, found a stag 
in Slowly, and killed him, after a tiring woodland run of an hour and 
twenty minutes — a heavy slag with three on the top. The following 
Wednesday they were on the western borders of Exmoor, Yard 
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Down being the trysting-place. Again a woodland run disappointed 

the hopes of those who sigh for the open moor, and again a heavy 

stag with three on the top each side succumbed, after little more 

than an hour of dodging in sultry coverts and cooling streams. On 

Friday, the loch, the hounds met at Hawkcombe Head and killed 

two stags without ever leaving the deep woods that stretch round 

the precipitous coast from Porlock to Glenthorn. Monday, the 13th. 

From Anstey Barrows (or rather from West MoUand coverts) they 

had a good run over heathery ridges to the Bade Valley, where they 

killed their stag — a hornless veteran who has been known to haunt 

these coverts for many a year. Wednesday, in the north-eastern 

country, was almost a blank day for most followers, as no deer was 

found until nearly all had gone home, and hounds had to be stopped 

at dusk. Friday, the i7Ch, was the best run of all for pace and 

hunting combined. They met at Mouncsey Hill Gate, found their 

stag in Borough Wood, raced him over the open to the Exe Valley, 

by Barlinch Abbey, and thence over the hill to Haddon, never 

leaving him for a moment until after an hour and ten minutes they 

set him up to bay by Harford Mill. He was a grand fellow, bearing 

all his forest rights thick upon him, with three and two on top of 

the wide-spreading antlers : a goodly hart of eleven, with much 

fat on his ribs, and as noble a quarry as ever fell to hounds after 

a gallant struggle for life. All these things, however, pale their 

ineffectual lustre beside the great run of Monday, September the 20th, 

when these hounds took a four-year-old galloper from Bray coverts 

in the west, raced him across the widest and wildest part of the forest, 

and drove him to sea at Porlock in the north-east, after one of the 

most glorious chases that have been seen for many a year ; not a 

dozen men could live with them from find to finish, and the line of 

those who had ridden their horses to a standstill stretched a good 

league behind. 

H. S. P. 



THE DUBLIN HORSE SHOW. 

Dear old Lady Morgan's alliterative damnation of the capital of 
her native land remains as true as the day the words were written ; 
but to the 'dear' and 'dirty' may be added, in August, at least, 
' deadly and deserted.' For Dublin, with the finest sanitary oppor- 
tunities in the world, retains the bad eminence of being the most 
lethiferous town in the United Kingdom, and as to its being 
deserted under such circumstances, how could it retain its population 
when such places as Bray, Kingstown, the Hill of Howth, and 
Malahide are almost at the citizens' doors i Therefore in early 
August few carriages rumbled about the boulevarts of Sackville 
Street, save the long lines which formed the pompes funibres on 
their way to Glaslevin cemetery, or the perpetual motion of the 
doctors' broughams and victorias which, of course, have nothing to 
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do with those long lines of procession to which I have this moment 
alluded. 

In the last week of the Csesarian month, however, Dublin awoke 
from its long lethargy as Uhlans, in the shape of stud-grooms, roamed 
about the capital securing airy boxes and sound sweet forage for the 
horses which road and railway were about to pour into Dublin to 
the number of well-nigh a thousand. Seeing that in addition to the 
six hundred horses of all classes for whom stalls had been fitted up 
in Leinster House and the adjacent premises in Kildare Place, the 
exhibits of the show about to commence on the 31st of the grouse 
and gunners' month, some five hundred more were on their way to 
Dublin to compete for the more substantial and lucrative prizes 
which patient equine merit is known to extort occasionally from the 
reluctant Saxon, which in point of fact in the majority of cases were 
going to the hammer either at SewelFs or FarrelVs yards. 

By Mondav, the 30th, Dublin had become metamorphosed! 
Gamboge and yellow ochre were the harmonies of colour which 
found most favour in the eyes of the juvenile population. Hotel 
porters groaned under the fardels of brobdingiiag baskets and Ame- 
rican trunks, which told plainly that in addition to the horse com- 
petition there was to be a beauty and clothes handicap, and that the 
entries for these stakes were likely to be very large. 

Clubs and hotels overflowed, and judging by the activity among 
the Jehus of the street, the Irish population were vindicating their 
title to be what Thackeray declared them to be, the cardrivingest 
people on the face of the earth I 

Nor was the influx altogether native or provincial. Of course, 
Ulster, Munster, Leinster, and Connaught were duly represented at 
the great Panhippic festival in Dublin, but besides these there 
were many scores of Saxons and foreigners located in the capital 
by the evening of the 30th of August, and the early birds, led by 
their horsy cicerones or friends, had already taken stock of a large 
number of the arrivals, and many entries had been made in note- 
books as to make, shape, and colour. 

On Tuesday, the 31st, no citizen of Dublin could be in doubc 
about the agency which had wrought such a marvellous transforma- 
tion in streets and squares, as if, lazy and lying in bed, he heard the 
even and measured tread of squadrons of cavalry defiling through the 
various avenues to the show-yard. 

< Quadrupedante putrem sonitu quatet ungula campum.' 

Only, of course, on flags and pavement the sounds were far more 
distinct and accentuated. If not on foot himself, he had a capital 
opportunity of judging action if he took his stand in Nassau Street 
and watched one division of cavalry filing ofF for Sewell's repository 
in Mount Street, and the ^ gros battalion ' turning up into Kildare 
Street to await the opening of the Royal Dublin Society's gates, and 
to secure early places in the show-ground. 

A word now about the arena where the great national horse show 
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is annually held. The Royal Society, under wl\pse auspices the 
exhibition takes place, is certainly splendidly lodged. Leinster House 
was in the anti-Union era the town mansion of Ireland's sole duke 
(the number of these peers is dual now), and remains a living monu- 
ment in stone of the magnificent conceptions of noblemen and their 
architects in those days. What Dorchester House is now to London, 
Leinster House was to legislative Dublin, only the courtyard and 
grounds of the latter were infinitely ampler and more spacious than 
those of the Park Lane Palace. It is in the courtyard of Leinster 
House, a gravelled space which I should estimate as about four or 
five times the size of that of Burlington House, that the parade of 
horses takes place, that the lists are cleared for the jumping jousts, 
as in the old tournament, and it is round this courtyard that the 
horses on view are lodged tant bien que maL 

The horse shows in Dublin have been pronounced successes, so 
it seems somewhat insane to run counter to the accepted canon 
about the overwhelming success of success ; but all this notwith- 
standing, is it not evident that in a place like Dublin, in whose 
vicinity there are so many large vacant spaces, it is a risque thing 
to collect .together in the heart of a great city squadrons of horses 
whose total would almost equal a couple of cavalry regiments, make 
them traverse crowded thoroughfares twice daily, and having cabined, 
cribbed, and confined them in very small space indeed, ask judges to 
appraise their merits, without afibrding them an opportunity of seeing 
a single horse extended as he should be, or in a natural or congenial 
sphere. Without dwelling upon the difficulty, to use a mild term, 
of deciding upon the capacities of a hunter in a sort of circus ring, 
or a glorified cockpit, we maintain that even less ambitious classes 
of horses require far more room than is afforded in Dublin or other 
cognate places. 

As a matter of fact and history, the judging of harness horses, a 
small and most unrepresentative class, had to be done in the neigh- 
bouring Merrion Square. To compare small things with great, 
holding a show in the Kildare Street premises is very much as if a 
Grand National English Horse Show were to be held in Soho 
Square. And as the speciality of the Irish horse exhibition is its 
display of hunters in esse and posse^ in re and in future^ the anomaly 
is all the more glaring, being, in point of fact, a premium for square, 
truly-shaped horses, of indifferent pedigrees, but with fairly good 
action, when linseed and chemicals give fictitious and unwholesome 
glossiness of skin, and an artistic groom can create a specious likeness 
of the real desideratum. 

The National Horse Show of Ireland is, as every one knows, a 
huge bazaar, or fair, and every fair ought to have its fair green, 
de jure as well as de facto. 

It is said that for the future the annual horse shows will be held 
at Ball's Bridge, where favourable premises have been secured and 
a great deal of building already done \ but even here the area is 
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limited for the seven or eight hundred animals who will probably be 
competing for prizes or a change of owners in a few years, and the 
situation on the eastern side of the town, instead of the western, is 
dead against it. The Phoenix Park is the real place for such a 
show ; its galloping ground is practically boundless ; it is near the 
railway termini by which horses approach Dublin, and in its 

* Nitrous air and purifying breeze ' 

owners of valuable horses would feel some security that their ex- 
hibits would not run the great risk of catching the colds, coughs, 
and distempers, which are too often the premonitory symptoms and 
precursors of roaring and whistling. If no other argument were 
forthcoming in favour of selecting the Phcenix Park for the horse 
show area of Ireland, the fact that here the veterinary surgeon can 
examine a hunter to the full satisfaction of buyer and seller, without 
twisting and turning him about in a narrow ride, to the imminent 
risk of a strain somewhere, ought to weigh with the authorities. 

Tuesday, the 31st, was gloriously fine, if somewhat sultry. The 
usual practice has been to give the judges a start of a few hours and 
then let the public into the yard. This year the jury, as one may 
call the public, were admitted at once on the opening of the doors, 
and the sale of some six hundred tickets of half a sovereign showed 
how much interest is felt in the animals themselves, apart firom the 
other agremens of the exhibition. This opening day is the really 
pleasant one for the amateur of horseflesh ; he can see the horses in 
a leisurely fashion ; he can speculate on the judges' verdicts \ and, 
above all things, he will be sure of elbow-room. I'here is the 
counter-attraction of a sale of horses at Sewell's, but very fiew went 
there, preferring to take their chance in Kildare Street. And the 
opening day has this advantage, that loafers and gobemauches will 
be conspicuously absent, while dealers, professional and amateurs, 
and the fidi Achates of both these classes, will be full of business 
and investigation. In glancing at the sires, who are relegated to a 
distant court, we may remark en passant that the exhibition is by 
no means representative, for many owners would never willingly 
incur the risk of sending a valuable sire to such a place, and that 
par consequence those seen in the ring are rather aspirants for fame 
than certificated sires of acknowledged merit. 

Ascetic, by Hermit (the snowstorm Derby winner), from a Mel- 
bourne mare, was facile princeps in this class ; he is an extremely 
compact horse, though by no means on a too small scale, and the 
beau ideal of what is known in fairs in Ireland as ^ a tight harse ' ; 
about the highest praise the vernacular affords. 

Multum in Parvo is very neat, a capital mover and a great prize- 
winner ; but nobis judidbus^ the Parvo exceeds the Multum ; he got 
second prize. 

Herbertstown, the third prize-taker, was a lovely, lusty horse 
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when in trainingi and a very fair performer ; but in looks h9 has 
fallen off somewhat at the haras. 

Among the sires likely to get hacks, &c., the Manchester Stand 
Stud Company won the first honours with Star of the East ; a good 
mover, but coarse, and we think we should prefer to ride the 
progeny of Captain Mervyn Archdale's Forlorn Hope, if the distances 
were heroically long. 

The brood mares mav be dismissed without a word, and the weight- 
carrying class were so lamentably deficient in quality and shape, that 
the general idea was that no honours would be awarded to so mediocre 
a lot. This decision, however, was premature, for a dun-coloured 
grey of Captain Slackens came out senior wrangler, though the un- 
educated eye failed to see his qualifications, though, being a well- 
bred horse of great frame, there was much possible improvement in 
him — ^and there was room for it. A Roman Bee horse of Mr. 
Dunne's seemed his superior in every way, and so did a Woodman 
colt of Mr. Owen's, who lost his riband by going a little tender. The 
hunters that ruled at imposts of from 13 st. yibs. to 15 st. (English 
14 St. hunters] were a nicer lot, few showing better than the third 
prize-taker. The Doctor, who ran fairly well in the Kildare red-coat 
races of last season. Among what maybe called English 13 st. 
hunters there was a very fair selection, Criss and Sunbeam being 
about the pick of the basket. 

So much for the animals described as made hunters. Among the 
four-year-olds of highest calibre and most capacity there were some 
most promising animals. The first prize-taker was a colt by Zouave 
from an Arthur mare, who was bought from the exhibitor, Mr. Henry 
Murphy of Montpelier Hill, well known on your side of the ditch, by 
Captain Macneil, and finally purchased by Mr. Wemyss, M.F.H., 
had everything to recommend him for a big man, height, size, sub- 
Ik stance, legs, feet and shoulders. A fine Stockwell colt of Mr. Flynn's 
secured second honours ; but the patrician of the lot was Speck, by 
Speculation, from a Colonist mare, the property of Mr. Linde of 
Grand National renown, whom Lord Waterford transferred to the 
Curraghmore stables. The lighter four-year-olds were a neat good- 
looking class, and Captain Macneil's Titania, by Fairy Land, showed 
well among them, and secured a first-class diploma. 

The ponies were a very good class, and prove what a develop- 
ment polo has caused among these miniature hunters. As for the 
other exhibits, they call for no special remarks or commendation on 
the score of good looks and efficiency. 

There was a good deal of change in the judicial bench. We missed 
the painstaking acumen of Lord Coventry, and the practical skill and 
experience of Mr. Corbect, Lord Waterford and Captain Studdert. 
On the other hand, new blood was infused through Colonel Luttrell, 
Mr. Bell of the Cobham Stud Company, Mr. C. J. Blake, Mr. 
Shine, Captains Lowe and Thompson, and Major Malone, possibly 
the best welter weight to be seen in any hunting-field. 
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The jumping of walls and artificial brooks is the most popular and 
drawing part of the entertainment, and for the decisions of these 
contests a strong bench of professors of the saltatory art was chosen, 
including such well-known performers as the Baron de Robeck, Lord 
Huntingdon, Mr. Morrogh, Mr. Burton Persse, Mr. Filgate, and 
Mr. Trotter, to whom Mr. Coupland, of the Quorn, was an assessor. 
So much affected is this jumping business by the ladies, urban, sub- 
urban, and provincial, that there is a great rush for the places in the 
enclosed amphitheatre, though only a small percentage can see any- 
thing of the performance beyond the select party who occupy the 
Viceregal stand. As Lord and Lady Cowper zre pour cause absentees 
just now. Sir John and Lady Michel represented their Excellencies, 
while with them were Lord Howth and the Ladies St. Lawrence, 
Mrs. S. Garnett, the perfection of horsewomanship. Lady Power, a 
most accomplished rider, Mrs. J. Brooke and Miss Brooke, the 
Misses Howard and Creagh, Mrs. Ion Trant Hamilton — ' a bower 
* of beauty,' as somebody remarked. 

The jumping prizes generally go to the West, where, 'tis said, 
some of the chief horse-fanciers have a rehearsal every Sunday, after 
mass, which accustoms horses to the crowd and the shouting and the 
excitement of the Show. On this occasion Sir John Power, an 
Eastern sportsman, swept the board ; but hunting men are not apt to 
appraise this sort of circus-jumping at too high a figure, and we can 
most of us recollect the sorry figure Iris — one of the best hunters of 
his day — cut at Islington. Most of the jumpers were clearly audible, 
and ' the piper that played before Moses ' would have been a good 
name for most of the lot. 

I do not think there was ever more demand for good sound horses, 
but the latter quality was sadly lacking in most of the exhibits ; and 
I fancy that not a few of the technically sound animals bought by 
even clever experts, proved when taken home slightly deficient. 
Buying a horse in haste and under competitive excitement turns out 
often not unlike precipitate matrimony. Among the many buyers were 
Messrs. Steward, Hetherington, Darby, Corbett-Holland, Barker, 
Haines, Nurse, Lone, Longman, Daly, Murphy, and McGrane. 

A good story is told of a shrewd horse-owner who, looking over a 
foreigner's catalogue, saw his own nag marked ^ Tres bon,' and, 
taking the hint, put an extra century on his nag, and got it too. 
The gift of tongues is useful ! 

On the whole the Show was a decided success, financially, 
meteorologically, and, indeed, in every way. Dublin, and, indeed, all 
Ireland, * from the Minister down to the Clerk of the Crown,' 
flocked to the great stable ; for all Ireland is philippic, and assumes 
the virtue if it have it not. If hunting is to be abolished and 
disestablished by the Ground Game Bill, it shows great vitality 
so far. 
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THE FORAGING FOX; OR, REYNARD IN PURSUIT. 

^ SuRGERE diluculo ' IS one of the first pieces of sententious Latin 
which the unfortunate schoolboy is condemned to learn theoretically 
as well as practically; and that is perhaps the reason that when 
the terrors of the law are removed from his sight and remembrance 
he sinks complacently into the ranks of the opposition, and wilfully 
ignoring that wise saw wbich the Roman moralist propounded for 
posterity, remembers only the Horatian ode in which rest and ease 
are immortalised. As a rule, for the last few decades sportsmen have 
abolished early rising. The great Kilruddery Hunt, in which, if the 
poet be not guilty of the most splendid mendacity, the sportsmen 
went to work at five o'clock a.m. {karresco referens .'), would be a 
complete anachronism nowadays, if not absolutely impossible, owing 
to the march of intellect and luxury in our gentlemen and lady 
helps ; and gunners, save in a few spasmodic cases, rarely begin 
operations till the early scent has vanished, and the problem of 
finding the birds becomes more difficult for the questing dogs, be they 
setters, pointers, or spaniels. In Ireland, I much fear, we cannot be 
accused of inordinate early rising ; the genius of the soil and climate 
is dead against such unnatural vigilance. The national bard has 
taught us how to lengthen our days by stealing a few hours from the 
night, and the counsel has fidlen on too willing ears and far too 
sympathetic dispositions ; and if any one doubts my assertion let him 
drive about Dublin, on arriving by the Holyhead steamer, and he 
will find that neither masters nor maids have t!ie slightest idea of 
commencing the day very early, while the shops remain undecked 
and undraped till the forenoon has been well aired. This reminds me 
of an anecdote very illustrative of my proposition. An energetic 
young lawyer in a midland part of Ireland had been given the 
shooting of a well-stocked manor close to that of a young squire 
whose hobby was preservation, and who rode his hobby with the 
impetuosity of youth and his* nationality. For two mornings volleys 
and double shots oft repeated banished sleep and roused suspicion. 
On the third he could bear it no longer, but sallied forth and caught 
the legal pundit in the closest proximity to his frontier, though abso- 
lutely outside the marches. Hot words ensued, and the squire wound 
up his homily by declaring that ' the counsellor' must be a poacher, 
seeing that no gentleitian would be out at such an hour (7 a.m.). 
Friends interposed, or the family ^ saw-handles ' would have been cer- 
tainly invoked) but this true narrative shows that among our 
national vices early rising must not be set down to our discredit. 
In this we have drifted from the traditions of our Milesian origin. 
The sunburst is our national emblem, and decks the popular 
oriflamme on every occasion of its display; but whether it is 
because the far-darting Apollo veils his splendour in perennial clouds 
and mist and rarely reveals his polychrome glories till he enters the 
gates of the west, or that the centuries have dulled devotion, few 
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Celts occupy themselves much about the rising orb, and imitate 
Byron's hero in this respect : 

' Let others hail the rising sun, 
I bow to him whose course is done.* 

Let me record an experience in which I followed the precept of the 
sanitary apostle, and ^ made the sun my fellow-worker/ Would I 
could imitate the great modern lyrist whose ^ Songs before Sunrise ' 
are too well known by the reading community to be more than 
alluded to here en passant^ and throw some of his poetic power and 
fervour into my delineations ! 

The scene J would portray is in Ireland, in one of those rich 
grasseries where, if men and their habitations have decayed, cattle 
have accumulated in great herds, and it is in these huge, well-squared 
fields, where great tanks and frequent pumps and lines of small 
troughs filled at intervals with linseed preparations and cotton cake 
tempt the most fastidious appetites, that these bovine beauties, 
feminine and epicene of gender, put on those last adipose touches 
which give them favour in the eyes of the London and Liverpool 
flesher ; and it is here in these pastoral seclusions that all angularities 
are rubbed off and the true curve of butcher beauty acquired. 
Though these grassy tracts are generally extremely level, and good 
wickets for all the elevens of the world could be found within 
them, you will observe as soon as the sun has scattered the foggy 
haze which hangs at dawn over these pastures, that you are in a 
basin, round which there is a regular rim of comparatively high 
ground, and if your early vision be keen, you will be able to spot an 
odd dark green square clinging to the slopes of the rims, and these 
are the homes of foxes, here as safe from intrusion or molestation 
as the bower of Love or the temple of the old-world vestals ; for we 
are in the middle of the close season, and June has clothed in her 
livery of green every tree and bush and brake within our ken. But 
trees are not the feature of these and similar Cuyp-like landscapes 
in Ireland. Land is far too valuable here to plant it with anything 
like extensive woodlands, though the size and proportion of the thorn- 
bushes show how friendly the soil is to wood growth. Of these thorn- 
bushes there ought to be at least one row in every field, to give 
shelter to the cattle in severe weather, and some little shade in 
temperature like this; and therefore in squaring their fields and 
throwing the old patches of varied cultivarion into thirty and fortv- 
acre pastures, the tenants are always careful to preserve any friendly 
protection of bush or hedgerow, and so you will often see a quick- 
set hedge of fifty or sixty yards in length standing, apropos de rien^ 
in one of these big bullock runs. The general absence of timber is 
evidenced to the eye, not only positively but also negatively, for the 
obstacles between these pastures are not of oak rails, as in England, 
but a huge breastwork or bank of earth is thrown up by digging two 
canals on either side of it, broad and occasionally very deep \ and as 
the herdsman who has to travel from one of these rarely-gated fields 
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to another in his daily rounds may possibly be past the age of 
athletics, a solid plank is thrown over the chasm on both sides ; and 
if you observe this impromptu bridge closely, you will find that the 
wood is of bog oak or pine, and probably many centuries old, dating 
from the epoch when the Megaceros hibernicus crashed through the 
low-lying forests and the wolfhound — a present much esteemed 
throughout Europe, and generally reserved for kings and kaisers — 
was not a show dog, but a sort of pioneer of the coming civilisation. 
Let it not be imagined that the mere promptings of a love of nature 
in one of her moments of early summer stillness sends us afield 
while the dew glistens on the grass and Arachne's gossamer tissues 
are spread widely between all available holdfasts to secure the harvest 
of flies. No ! without a gun the seasonable saunter would hardly 
have come ofF, but with one barrel loaded with No. 7 to stop a 
^ grazier ' who may have wandered fifty or sixty yards away from 
the burrow in the bank, and who should be nailed ere he has run 
twenty yards — ^with No. 5 or 4 in the lefc*hand barrel for an older 
coney who may be surprised browsing and neglectful of the sentinel 
stamp which is the rabbit's signal of danger, some successful snap- 
shooting may generally be had in the morning or evening. 

We begin by following a bank, on the far side of which is a hedge- 
row of old beech trees, whose want of commercial value has possibly 
saved them from the axe or saw of destruction. A whole colony of 
rooks, youngand old, are airing themselves in the top boughs and talking 
a curious mixture of High Dutch and High German. Their vocife- 
rations and the quick dashing flight of a wood-pigeon or two from an 
ivy-covered bole make the chances of rabbit-pie here more distant 
than ever, white scuts are seen in the air at distances of from fifty 
to one hundred and fifty yards, and in the next bank, where there is 
some scrub ash on the top, a lot of young heifers, maddened by the 
fly, have found a practicable breach and have gained the summit, to the 
confusion, of course, and terror of all the conies in their casemates. 

For some reason or other the rabbit tribe proved wild and wary 
this morning, and I hold it to be a wanton and cruel thing to fire at 
a rabbit anywhere near his burrow, unless you are pretty sure of 
killing him stone-dead ; so I wandered on without firing a cartridge, 
and found myself presently in a region of somewhat rougher and 
coarser grass on a lower level than the fields I had been traversing 
just now, and through ihe centre of this vast tract of grass, many 
times larger than the famous Port Meadows at Oxford, flowed a 
broad, dark, sullen stream, while the only divisions and boundaries 
were marked by great rhines, occasionally margined by a small 
bank ! Coarser cattle, somewhat less advanced in their beef educa- 
tion, were here feeding in different herds uid in great numbers, and 
my attention was suddenly arrested by the movements of one of 
these herds who were slowly reconnoitring at a respectful distance 
what appeared to me a sheep-dog of one of the ^oUey breeds, who 
was quartering the ground like a pointer and evidently hunting some- 
thing, judging by his pace and manoeuvres. Now, the young cattle 
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Stalk in, and what I imagined a dog, on finding himself pressed by the 
beasties, squats in an old drain, and more cattle seem pouring in and 
form all round, as if they had an evil design on the troubler of their 
morning meal. Whether he thought so or not I can't say, but very soon 
out of his lurking-place jumps a noble old dog-fox, and I now under- 
stood his morning manoeuvres, as a hare with a hind leg broken by 
gun or trap came hopping up close to me. I ought to have shot it 
for sheer humanity's sake, but the terror of the law and* its myrmi- 
dons was upon me, and I saw the poor tired beast stopping to watch 
and rest every sixty or seventy yards. The cattle saw it too, and 
whether they wished to befriend the wounded hare or not they cer- 
tainly drove off the fox, who could be seen slinking ofF discomfited 
and baulked of his prey. Now, 'tis said, foxes hunt by sight and 
not by nose. I think they do both, and my morning's experience 
confirms me in the idea, for if bold Reynard had viewed the hare he 
was winding all along he would have killed it in little or no time, but 
he followed puss's gyrations through the meadows, probably since she 
had left her form at daybreak. 

I recollect on another occasion, when I was returning from church 
on a hot summer afternoon, my way was along a straight road which 
cut a fox covert of fir- wood, well lined with undergrowth, into 
nearly equal sections. I was tired, or hot, or contemplatively 
inclined, so sat down on a bank by the road-side for a few moments, 
and my seat commanded a view of a road into the wood, which was 
fenced by some draw rails. There was a slumberous hush in nature, 
and I was half asleep, when I heard something bursting through the 
covert and hopping over the lower bar into the high road ; it was a 
jack hare hopping along and making a zigzag track along the broad 
siding of the road. Five minutes afterwards or more a fox jumped 
the bar (I took him for a red setter at first), aad, so far as I could 
see, tracked the hare step by step till lost to my ken. Now the 
interval was too great to make Jt probable that this fox had seen the 
hare at all or was aided by anything beyond his nose-power. 

It is well known to most sportsmen how foxes temporarily driven 
out of a woodland by gunners and beaters will return as soon a3 the 
battue is over, and take their share of the winged and crippled whom 
the keepers and retrievers have missed. Here their noses must, one 
would imagine, be their only guide. 

That foxes hunt like cats, lie in wait for their prey, feign sleep, and 
baffle the most careful provisions of less-gifted animals, is a matter of 
commonest observation, and anybody who has observed a tame fox 
striking out and rarely missing with one of his deadly pads any 
pigeon who came within reach of his chain, even when the birds 
were on the wing, will understand how great must be their powers 
in this direction when the wily one has made up his mind to have a 
wild bird for his larder — be it duck, partridge, or pheasant ; but, as a 
rule, if the supply of rabbits and rats be moderately good the fox 
will rarely harry game, though we maintain that he can do so at will, 
and is furnished by nature with the proper gifts and machinery for 
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the purpose. That foxes appreciate fish like their congeners the cats 
may not be generally known, but a friend of mine told me that he had 
deported some foxes to an island about a mile from the shore, and 
that they were to be seen regularly each tide pulling up the flotsam 
and jetsam floated in by the waves, and that they did not seem to 
lose condition on the strange diet. 

If these ambidextrous creatures, whose astuteness and Machiavelism 
has been the theme of fable writers from the earliest ages can, as 
some have averred, divine the designs of men against them, their 
dose season in England must prove a veiy anxious one, as with 
hares and rabbits their best staple of food will be cut ofF, and I think 
if they had a spokesman they would agitate strongly for compensation 
for disturbance. 



CHAINED IN THE YARD. 

A DISMAL sound — half yawn, half howl— 

A dreary dragging of chain — 
A shaking of ears, as neglected and sore 

He listlessly lay down again. 

'Twas only a dog in a kennel. 
And little the noise that he made, 

But it seemed to me, as I heard it, 
I knew what that old dog said. 

* Another long month to get over ; 

Will nobody loosen my chain ; 
Just for a run round the meadow. 
Then fasten me up again ? 

^ What's left in my trough is all stagnant. 

Matted with tufts of hair ; 
My kennel is littered and filthy, 

I'd rather my kennel was bare. 

' The very servants avoid me 

For howling. They say it must be 

A warning that something will happen : 
Ah ! nothing will happen to me. 

* I rise and shake myself vainly. 

Trying to stifle a moan 
" That old dog gives me the shivers," 

Says cook. " There I throw him a bone." 
VOL. XXXVI. — NO. 248. M 
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^ Bones ] why I heartily loathe them — 

Nothing but bones and meat, 
Till I hate my existence, and envy 

The dogs who starve in the street. 

* Give me my old life of freedom, "] 

Give me a plunge and a swim, 
A dash and a dive in the river, 
A shake and a splash on the brim ! 

^ My master's away in the highlands 

Shooting in heather the grouse, 
With setters and beaters and keepers. 

And I am tied up at the house. 

* But surelv he left them some orders. 

Or may oe he " only forgot ;" 
He knows that I wouldn't get hunting, 
He knows very well I would not. 

* Oh ! for the gift of a language. 

To tell him the half that I feel ; 
For words, as I thrust my cold nose in his hand. 
And solemnly walk at his heel. 

^ I think of that time last September, 
The birds that went towering away, 

And fell in the thick standing barley. 
The notice I got on that day. 

* I think of his words in the gun-room — 

My master's — I know they were true : 
" Rollo ! good lad, we should never 
Have had 'em, old dog, but for you." 

* They said in those days of my glory 

(Ah ! would I could live them again !) 
"Good dog, you are well worth a hundred," 
Now I am tied with a chain. 

' How shall I work next September, 

Shall I not knock up too soon. 
Panting, prostrate, and done for. 

In quivering heat of the noon i 

^ I remember old Juan the pointer, 

A better dog never stood game, 
But I fancied I caught the word " potter }" 

Of me they may say just the same. 
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^ One rooming came, and I missed him ; 

I wonder at times where he's gone ; 
Fd rather be missed like old Juan, 

Than tied to this kennel alone/ 

He turned, and shook himself sadly, 
And uttered a loving whine, 
* Then licking my hand, he uplifted 
His faithful brown eyes into mine, 

I patted his head, and spoke kindly, 

I thought that his case was hard : 
Oh ! give him a run in the open, 

Your dog chained up in the yard. 

R. E. A. 
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*Two curious reprints have just issued from the press ; one being a 
^ Treatyse of Fysshynge with an Angle,' by Dame Juliana Berners, 
who flourished in the fifteenth century. This ^ treatyse ' is said to 
be the first one ever written in English on fishins. It was printed 
at Westminster in the year 1496 by the famous Wynkyn de Worde. 
It is now reprinted in facsimile in black letter, and not very legible 
black letter either, and is introduced with a pre&ce by the Rev. 
M. G. Watkins, M.A. Mr. Watkins extols the 'treatyse' very 
highly, and says that * many pure and noble intellects have kindled 
^ into lasting devotion to angling on reading Juliana Berners's eloquent 
^commendation of it;' and names a number of men who have 
^ cau^t enthusiasm from her lofty sentiments, and found that not 
^ their bodily health only, but also their morails were improved by 
*■ angling. It became a school of virtues, a quiet plstime in which, 
< while looking into their own heartSi they learnt lessons of the 
^ highest wisdom, reverence, resignation, and love — ^love of their 
^ fellow men, of the lower creatures, and of their Creator/ 

We do not envy the constitution of that mind which can burst 
into a rhapsody and write such a farrago of balderdash on so revolting 
a subject. Not only do we not see any < improvement in morals, 
or 'love of the lower creatures,' manifested by anglers, but we 
regard angling as the most indefensible and brutalising of all forms 
of so-called ^ sport.' To beguile a poor hungry fish with tempting 
baits, drag it from its ' natural element,' and leave it to die on the 
bank of the most painful of all forms of death, does not strike us as 
having anything loving, ennobling, or moralizing in it. On the 
contrary, it is barbarously cruel and unfeeling. Not one fish in a 
hundred is killed or stunned by a blow on the head directly it is 
^ landed ' ; but, on the contrary, they are, as a rule, left to gasp for 

M 2 
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breath and to die the most painful of all deaths. This reprint is 
certainly a curiosity, and will doubtless find readers amongst the 
most ardent devotees of the * gentle craft ' ; but to the ordinary 
reader it will prove repellant, if not altogether unintelligible. 

The style, too, is very dictatorial, not to say insolent. Dame 
Juliana assumes her readers to be a lot of ignoramuses, and gives 
instructions on the most insignificant details, which an urchin wha 
angles with an osier stick, a line of cotton, and a bent pin in the 
village ditch for sticklebacks would disdain to be taught. The illus- 
trations are such as the immortal Catnach would have shuddered to 
reproduce. The first one represents a yokel standing on nothing, 
^ fysshynge with an angle ' in an impossible piece of water, and the 
last one is introduced in this wise, 'The fygures are put here 
* in ensample of your hokes.' The hokes, eighteen in number, we 
may say are exactly alike, except in size, and from the shortness of 
their shanks would be found very difficult| if not impossible, to fix 
on to a line. 

The * gentle ' craftsmen are fond of quoting old Izaak and his 
supplementor Cotton. Being wishful one day to ^improve our 
^ morals * we picked up a book translated by the immortal Cotton, 
It was entitled ^ Scarronides/ and was without exception the most 
filthy book we ever perused, but our acquaintance with that sort of 
literature is somewhat limited, and possibly some other scoundrel 
may, for aught we know, have surpassed the immortal Cotton. IF 
so we by no means wish to envy him the glory which will fall to his 
lot from such an accomplishment. 

The second reprint is a treatise on ^ Englishe Dogges/ by Dr. 
Caius, one of the founders of Caius College, Cambridge. This work 
was first printed in the year 1576, and only the title-page is repro- 
duced in facsimile. The body of the work is an exact reprint, 
^ line for line and error for error,' as the publishers' notice informs 
us ; but it is printed in modern type, and although the spelling be 
quaint, it is still very readable, and will doubtless prove interesting 
to lovers of doggy lore and to canine fanciers generally. The 
*• Dogges ' of Dr. Caius are different creatures to the * Dawgs ' of the ' 
present race of fanciers. The index-maker has done his work, as 
most of his craft do, very badly. Some of the references do not 
refer to the page indicated, but the text is to be found on another 
page. 

' Notes on Game and Game Laws,' by J. J. Manley, M.A. ^Bazaar 
Office). In commenting on this able work, which will doubtless be* 
come deservedly popular, it may be stated that it deals most completely 
with every heading, from the examination of its etymology, habits, 
and haunts, to the consideration of it gastronomically. The anecdotes 
are entertaining to a high degree, and written in a style that shows 
the author to have an extensive and varied practical knowledge of 
the art of shooting, and all things appertaining to it. The book 
preserves great rationality and consistency throughout, and presents 
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a marked avoidance of exaggeration which is not always met with 
in volumes of an analogous order. The following are extracts. In 
his 'Hints to Young Partridge Shooters' he says, ^Try and be 
^ cool, calm, and collected, and, let me add, do not fire ^^ into the 
' '^ brown/' as it is called, of a covey. Such indiscriminate shooting, 
*' for obvious reasons, is unsportsmanlike, and though occasionally 
^ three or four birds may fall and give a momentary satisfaction, it 
^ more frequently happens that you do not drop one at all, but 
^ perhaps send several off with shot in them. Pick out for aim a 
^ leading or outside bird, one of the old ones, if possible, and be 
^ content with one bird at a time.' In pheasant shooting he 
observes that for the tyro ^ the difficult thing is to be '^ composed." 
^ You are more often than not unnerved, or next door to it, as, 
^ dashing aside all opposing obstacles, the pheasant soars his way 
' upwards — remigio alarum — with a mighty crashing sound, which is 
' but feebly represented by the '^ wroost-cuckle-rickle-wroost " at- 
^ tributed to the cry and desperate fluttering of the noble game bird. 

* No, your wild '^ rocketer " cannot be described ; he must be seen 

* and heard, and not one sportsman out of a dozen is altogether free 
' from a certain kind of trepidation when he raises his gun in the 
^ hope of staying the strong and rapid flight of his game.' His 
hints in regard to the management of ferrets may be considered 
valuable, and hb remarks on snipe-shooting are well worth perusal. 
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Fortunately for those who do not begin real work till May is over, 
and thus have only three months for pursuit of the game, the weather 
towards the close of the season proved agreeable enough to make up 
for much of the disappointment experienced during the earlier part 
of the cricket year. It is true that August was not ushered in under 
the most favourable auspices, but generally everything was m favour 
of good sport, and some of the County cricket, which fairly mono- 
polises the month, was very much above the average of any witnessed 
previously during the course of a somewhat uneventful season. The 
Canterbury week began, as singularly enough it ended, in rain, but 
we question if on the whole the gathering was not, in its main 
object the promotion of cricket, more successful than any previous 
meeting, certainly of late years. The great increase of county fixtures 
and the attractions of Bank holidays, render it impossible now for 
Canterbury, as once was its good fortune, to enjoy undisturbed pos- 
session of the first week in August \ but, in spite of numerous County 
matches, the excellent arrangement oi pitting an England eleven 
against thirteen of Kent, enables the executive to collect a team 
sujficiently representative to meet the County; and the opening 
match this year certainly produced some of the best all-round cricket 
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we have ever witnessed during a Canterbury week. The meetine 
between Gloucestershire and the Australians at Clifton prevented 
Mr. W. G. Grace from appearing in the first match ; but, despite that 
Yorkshire was also playing Lancashire, and Ulyett, Bates, and 
Emmett were in consequence engaged elsewhere, the England Eleven 
was a &irly strong if not a thoroughly representative one. Certainly 
the team, which comprised Hon. A. Lyttelton, Messrs. I. D. Walker, 
A. J. Wcbbe, C. I. Thornton, T. S. Pearson with Barnes, Selby, 
Flowers, Shaw, Morley and Rylott, might have been considerably 
strengthened, but there was an absence of the very mediocre talent 
visible on some previous occasions, and the result was a singularly 
even and interesting contest throughout. Considering the easy nature 
of the St. Lawrence ground and the facilities it oiFers for long scores, 
Kent did very well to get rid of their opponents for a total of 172 ; 
and, indeed, the Hon. Alfred Lyttelton, who contributed 74, not out, 
towards an aggregate of 164 from the bat, was the only one able 
to do much with the bowling of Mr. CunlifFe, whose six wickets 
were secured at a cost of 75 runs. At one time it appeared 
as if the Kentish thirteen were going to make a long score, and, 
thanks chiefly to the good batting of Mr. Frank Penn (56^, they 
were within twenty-one runs of England, with only five wickets 
down. So far everything was in favour of the County, but things 
took a sudden change, and as the last eight batsmen were only 
able jointly to add 38 at the end of an innings, there was 
after all only a difference of 17 runs to the discredit of England. 
Mr. CunlifFe, whose bowling had been so effective for Kent, at 
the first attempt was, singularly enough, unable to get a wicket 
in the second innings, and the bulk of the work was done by a colt 
called Wootton, a left-handed fast, round-arm bowler, much after 
the style of the once-famed Nottingham trundler of the same namoy 
whose performance in taking six such wickets as those of Hon. A. 
Lyttelton, Mr. T. S. Pearson, Selby, Mr. I. D. Walker, Shaw, and 
Morley, the first three bowled, was an extremely creditable one for 
a youngster. Kent were left with 141 to win, and a bad start they 
made, Messrs. Macklnnon, Patterson, and Jones being all out for 19. 
A very fine catch at long on by Flowers, one of the finest we have 
ever seen, dismissed Mr. Frank Penn, as he was beginning to look 
dangerous again, and when eight wickets were down with 19 still 
wanting to win there was little to choose between the two sides. 
Mr. Alfred Penn had the advantage of a somewhat dubious de- 
cision on an appeal for run out at a very critical point of the 
game, and Kent finally gained a well-earned victory by four 
wickets, entirely through the plucky and judicious batting ot 
the Hon. Ivo Bligh, who had made 69 not out of the total of 14a 
for nine wickets. The second match was, as in the previous year, 
between Gentlemen of Kent and Gentlemen of England with 
twelve players on each side, but, unlike its predecessor, this time the 
England team was certainly not a ridiculous misnomer] as was thea 
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the case. But for the last three men on the h'st the twelve was 
undeniably strong, and with nbe such amateurs as Hon. A. Lyttel- 
ton, Messrs. W. G. Grace, I. D. Walker, A. J. Webbe, C. I. 
Thornton, T. S. Pearson, G. F. Vernon, R. A. H. Mitchell, and 
C, T. Studd, there was plenty of strength, at least in the batting 
department. With only two bowlers of the slightest pretensions on 
the Kentish side, Messrs. CunliiFe and A. Penn, and none but 
Messrs. W. G. Grace, C. T. Studd, Robertson, and Cottrell on the 
other, there seemed every reason for predicting some sensational 
scoring. Unfortunately for Kent Mr. W. G. Grace was in his best 
form with the ball, and the result was some very uneven batting. 
Lord Harris, who seems to have acquired the secret of always 
making runs for his county, subscribing 74 to the Kentish total of 
155. Mr. Cunliffe opened proceedings auspiciously for Kent by 
catching Mr. W. G. Grace off his own bowlins for 6, but the weak- 
ness of the attack soon became painfully manifest, and the Hon. A. 
Lyttelton, who had opened the week so promisingly with a score 
of 74 not out against Kent, brought it to a brilliant conclusion with 
even a superior innings of 120 against the Amateurs of the county. 
Mr. R. A. Mitchell's 65, too, proved that the brilliant hitting powers 
of that once famous cricketer had not altogether left him, but the 
out-cricket of the Kentish team in the second match contrasted 
Tery unfavourably with the grand show made in the previous 
encounter, making every allowance even for the scarcity of bowling, 
and towards the last the cricket, it must be admitted, became a 
trifle slow. Rain interfered materially on the two last days, but it 
did not prevent the Hon. Ivo Bligh (73), and Mr. Frank Penn (74) 
making a resolute stand in the second innings, and when a heavy 
downfall brought the week to a close a few hours before the ap- 
pointed time, the Kentish twelve were one run on with seven 
wickets still to go down. Despite some few small shortcomings, 
the character of the cricket was superior to that shown in the 
previous year, and the executive of the County of Kent are to be 
warmly congratulated on the excellent show made by their repre- 
sentatives throughout the meeting. 

The match between the Australians and Gloucestershire at Clifton 
was awaited with considerable interest, and the expectation was 
general that the colonial team, notwithstanding their long and 
unbroken series of victories, would have to go down before the 
formidable county eleven comanded by Mr. W. G. Grace. The 
bowling of the Australians, it was strongly urged, would not prove 
anything like so deadly on the perfect wicket at Clifton, and against 
batsmen of the Grace and Gloucestershire stamp, as it had been on 
uneven grounds, and against cricketers of onlv moderate calibre. 
Even Spofforth's usually effective delivery would be comparatively 
innocuous, at least such was the universsu sentiment of those who 
prophesied the first disaster for the colonial team. At one time it 
certainly seemed as if all these prognostications were going to be 
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fulfilled to the very letter, and in the first innings of Gloucestershire 
the edge was fiiirlv taken off SpoiForth's bowling by the peculiar but 
happy hitting of Mr. E. M. Grace. *The Doctor* (65) and Mr. 
Gilbert (48 not out) alone, indeed, scored three more runs than the 
Australian eleven in their previous attempt, and when it w^as found 
that the County held a very important advantage of eighty-one runs, 
the critics who had foretold the downfall of the Colonials had 
apparently every reason to plume themselves on the correctness of 
their forecast. Had eveiy chance been taken in the second innings 
of the Australians no doubt the complexion of the game would have 
been altogether changed ; but it must be remembered that cricket is 
made up of such unconsidered trifles as missed catches, and similar 
errors, and success is usually to the side that makes the fewest mis- 
takes. McDonnell, a dangerous batsman if allowed to get set^ had 
certainly more than ordinary luck in the attainment of his 79, and 
it must have been very aggravating for Gloucestershire to reflect 
that he should have been easily caught when he had only secured 
four runs. A long second score of 246 by the Colonials left their 
opponents with 166 to win, but £• M. Grace (41) was the only one 
apparently able to play the Australian bowlers with any degree of 
confidence, and Spoiiorth made full atonement for his want of 
success in the previous innings hy taking seven wickets for 54 runs. 
At the finish it was found that the Australians had a majority of 
78 runs, and every credit was due to them for the plucky manner in 
which they played an up-hill game. On the completion of the first 
innings, it seemed certainly odds against them, and much of their 
success was undoubtedly due to the very effective bowling ot 
Spofforth at the most critical period of the game. 

Derbyshire of late years has performed some surprising feats in 
the shape of small scores, so that their defeat by Yorkshire at Derby 
on the first three days of the Canterbury week was in no way a 
surprise, despite the unexpected defeats inflicted on the Yorkshire 
men on the occasion of each meeting in 1879. Heavy rain during 
the night previous to the match made the toss a matter of conse- 
quence, and though the run-getting was only small, Yorkshu-e had a 
decided advantage in going in first. It hardly seemed possible that 
Derbyshire would have to follow on with such an insignificant total 
as 109 against them, but Bates and Peate have proved themselves time 
after time an irresistible pair of bowlers on wickets in any way aflected 
by wet, and in this case they were able to dismiss the Derbyshire 
eleven in their first attempt for a paltry total of 26. The innings 
only required a hundred and seven balls for its completion, and 
though a better show of 103 was made in their second trial, the 
result was an easy victory for Yorkshire by seven wickets. Peate's 
bowling in this match is worthy of notice ; in all he delivered fifty- 
three overs, twenty-one maidens, for 63 runs and eleven wickets. 

Under very similar circumstances Surrey and Sussex were engaged 
at the Oval on the same days. Rain had here, too, interfered con- 
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siderably with the state of the ground, and the scoring was much 
lower than is usually the case when two counties both decidedly 
weak in bowling are opposed. The dead wicket helped the high 
delivery of Mr. Sclater materially on the Sussex side, but Potter's 
medium-pace bowling was even more successful for Surrey. It was 
entirely due to the accuracy of the latter, whose analysis showed 
ninety-nvo overs and one ball (forty-seven maidens) for 88 runs and 
eleven wickets, that Sussex were dismissed twice for such totals as 
120 and io8. Suney had ultimately 125 runs to get to win, but to 
obtain this number proved to be a matter of very great difficulty, and 
ic was only a very useful score of 34, not out, by Mr. Wyld, who 
made as many as 33 of the number by leg hits, tnat enabled Surrey 
to gain the victory by a narrow majority of four wickets. 

A consideration for their own interests compels Gloucestershire 
and Surrey, more than any other counties, to exhibit a preference 
for August cricket, and the records of the month derive much of 
their material from the doings of these two shires. The advent of 
fine weather had a widely different effect on the play of the two 
elevens ; for while the improvement in the condition of the ground 
brought out once more in bold relief the exceeding strength of 
Gloucestershire as a batting side, it only served to make still more 
painfully manifest the extreme weakness of the bowling of Surrey — 
a fair sample of the southern counties generally in this important 
respect. With Messrs. Lucas, Strachan, J. Shuter Read, Lindsay, 
Jupp, Pooley, Read, Barratt, Potter, and Blamires, Surrey ought to 
be able to render a good account of itself; but the inability of Mr. 
Strachan, and the evident disinclination of Mr. Lucas to play, 
seriously crippled the eleven by depriving them of their two most 
useful all-round members ; and the results of the past season were 
sadly discouraging to those who feel that a complete revival of the 
pristine glories of Surrey would give a very material impetus to the 
advancement of cricket. The increasing number of matches re- 
quiring comment each year reduces the space at our disposal for 
an analysis of the month, and we are therefore compelled to touch 
very lightly on some of the closing engagements of the season. 
What chances Surrey may ever have had in meeting such opponents 
as Yorkshire, Gloucestershire, and Lancashire, were fairly thrown 
away by faults of her own ; so that really in their reverses the team 
deserved very small sympathy. Mediocre bowling will at times 
work wonders when supported by good fielding, but most of the 
defeats of the Surrey team towards die end of the season could be 
traced directly to unpardonable mistakes in the field, and certainly 
at least the two matches against Sussex at Brighton and with Lan- 
cashire at the Oval ought to have ended differently, had it not been 
for the non-acceptance of easy catches. The meetings between 
Surrey and Sussex are usually productive of tall scoring, and that at 
Brighton in August was no exception to the general rule, though 
there was nothing that could be termed sensational. The total of 
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179 made by Sussex at the outset was certainly not large enoug|i 
to terrify their opponents ; but it was only a very resolute stand 
made by Humphrey and Read, the young professional, that enabled 
them to have a lead on the first innings, the two batsmen just 
named having added 113 runs between the seventh and eighth 
wicket. Had the chances ofiered both by Mr. Ellis and Lillywhite 
been taken towards the end of the second day, the match would^ 
in aU probability, have been completed before the specified time. 
The former batsman, though he played on the whole very fine 
cricket for his score of 103, was let ofF twice early in his innings^ 
and these two lives, with other mistakes of the Surrey team, not 
only helped Sussex to draw the game, but to draw it in a condition 
that could hardly be described as decidedly favourable for either 
side. Indeed, when play ceased Surrey still wanted 85 to win, with 
the brothers Shuter, Mr. Read and Jupp all out, so that there was 
in reality very little in it either way. In the previous week York- 
shire had administered a decisive defeat to the Surrey eleven at the 
Oval by an innings and 123 runs. The match had been set apart 
by the committee of the County Club as a benefit for James Street^ 
a bowler who had done good service to Surrey in past years, but, 
owing to a surprising collapse of the home team in the second 
innings^ the affair came to an abrupt conclusion early on the third 
day, and the advantages of a Saturday afternoon at the Oval were 
thereby lost to a very deserving professional. The easy nature of 
the Surrey bowling on a true wicket was shown by the fact that 
every one of the ten Yorkshire batsmen who were dismissed 
succeeded in getting double figures. George Ulyett, who had 
previously during the season hardly been playing up to his reputation, 
was so far at home that he made 141 ^without a mistake, by some 
of the best hitting of the year ; and, to judge by the liberties taken 
by Bates (57) and Grimshaw (45), the bowling to which they were 
opposed was of a kind eminently congenial to the tastes of those 
young cricketers. With a very heavy total of 398 runs against 
them, there was only one hope for Surrey, that the game might 
drag its slow length along till it ended in a draw. Unfortunately, 
as has been the habit of the team during the last two or three years 
when an effort has been required, there has been evinced a marked 
inability to make one, and curiously, whenever a combined resistance 
has been necessary, the most reliable batsmen have biled signally, a 
strange contrast to the remarkable spirit of cohesion which animated 
the team in the days of Miller, Dowson, Burbidge, and Lane. On 
this occasion, Surrey would have been dismissed in all probability 
for a very small score but for the providential interference, as at 
Brighton, of Humphrey and Read, and the stand made by this pair, 
who while together added 81 runs, was the one redeeming feature 
of an uneventful innings of 176. There was a very remote chance 
that Surrey might with luck have been able to play out the third 
day^ but with the exception of Pooley, who played better cricket fbc 
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his 53 than perhaps his best friends deemed him capable, no one was 

able to stop the fast bowling of Allan Hill, an inglorious admission^ 

considering that the wicket was in perfect order. Yorkshire won 

by an innings and 123 runs, and this was the second of four success 

sive victories, the most remarkable of which was that over the 

hitherto undefeated Nottingham eleven at Sheffield earlier in the 

same week. Whatever may have been the irregularities of the 

Yorkshire team, and they have been a little erratic at times of late 

years, the match with Notts has always produced a dog^d struggle, 

and both meetings of 1880 helped to prove the rule. Though the 

wicket at Bramali Lane was, as it always is now, in the best possible 

condition for run-getting, the bowling on each side was too good to 

admit of long scores, and at a time when some large totals were 

being recorded^ it is worthy of remark that this match only produced 

an aggregate of 389 runs for thirty-five wickets. It was mainly 

owing to the excellent slow bowling of Bates, whose analyses showed 

sixty-seven overs for 68 runs and ten wickets, that the strong 

baiting eleven of Notts were got rid of for such totals as 102 and 

92, Barnes, who got 34 in the first innings, being the only one to 

make a score worthy of note. From the very first the struggle had 

been of the keenest, but, when it seemed doubtful whether York* 

shire would be able to make the 118 runs wanted to win, that 

always patient batsman Hall opportunely came to the rescue of his 

side, and the Yorkshire eleven are to be heartily congratulated on a 

well-deserved victory by five wickets. Only 10 runs were left for 

Yorkshire at the end of the second day, with five wickets to ^dl^ 

and some remarks were made on the decision of the Nottingham 

captain in refusing to finish the match there and then. Had only 

the wishes of the spectators to be consulted, no doubt Daft would 

have been willing to have thrown the match away at once for their 

benefit, but, fully alive to the responsibilities of his position, most 

impartial persons will consider that he was quite justified in trusting 

to the chapter of accidents, more especially considering that his 

men were after all the greatest sufferers by the delay. In all 

probability, Yorkshire too would have obtained a victory over 

Lancashire at the end of the Canterbury week at Manchester but 

for the rain, which altogether ruined their chances on the third day. 

On this occasion the ground was in favour of the bowlers, and 

Peate's slow left-hand round-arm delivery proved so effective that 

fourteen of the Lancashire wickets fell to his arm. When rain 

finally put an end to the game, the Yorkshiremen wanted 45 runs 

to win with all their wickets to fall, and it can hardly be denied 

that this number was well within their reach. The recollections 

of the sensational scoring in the match between Middlesex and 

Gloucestershire at Clifton in 1879, will be fresh in the minds 

of many of our readers, and there was therefore nothing sur* 

prising to find the same contest this year more than usually 

evenmil. Mr. A. J. Webbe's faultless score of 142 enabled 
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Middlesex to start with a good lead of 335 ; but, although five 
of the best Gloucestershire wickets were down for 102, such a 
resolute stand was made by Messrs. Cranston, Moberley, and Gribble 
that at the end of an innings Gloucestershire were only 21 runs 
behind. There seemed little chance at the end of the second day 
that the western shire would have time to win, even if they were 
equal to the task, but, thanks to the bowling of Mr. W. G. Grace, 
they got rid of Middlesex for 122 in their second attempt, and finally 
won, with plenty of time to spare, by five wickets. Gloucestershire 
had quite as much reason to be proud of its achievements during the 
Cheltenham week, promoted by the enterprising James Lillywhite, 
while Middlesex at the same time had honours divided in the north, 
beating Yorkshire, without Bates, at Sheffield by six wickets, and 
losing at Nottingham to Notts by one wicket less. Some splendid 
play was shown during the course of the two matches selected for 
the annual gathering at Cheltenham, and the result it is to be hoped 
will be an increase in the amount of support given to cricket in that 
not over lively town. The first match would, had time been ex- 
tended, have ended in an easy victory for the Northern eleven, but 
it was only by sheer pluck, in playing an apparently hopeless game, 
that the westerners averted a defeat ; and but for the steady play of 
Mr. Fairbanks and Woof — a youngster who was hardly believed 
capable of showing defence with the bat — that robbed Notts of the 
victory that had at one time seemed almost within their grasp. The 
chief feature of the match was Barnes's score of 143, made, without 
a mistake, for Notts ; and the same batsman brought a successful 
week to a close with two innings of 71 and 26, against Middlesex at 
Nottingham. The meeting between Surrey and Gloucestershire at 
Cheltenham gave rise to some high scoring, and at the end of the 
second dav there seemed no other result possible than a drawn game. 
Surrey, after being all the first day and scoring 262 for six wickets, 
were all out for 285, but their opponents were even more insatiate, 
and on the completion of the second day only three wickets were 
down for 225 runs. When luncheon-time arrived on the third day, 
Surrey were just entering on their second innings, in a minority of 
66 runs, but, as usual, the eleven fell utterly to pieces when the 
struggle came, and Messrs. W. G. Grace and Gilbert, with only 
forty-three minutes in which to get 52 runs, landed an easy victory 
for Gloucestershire by ten wickets, with plenty of time in hand. 
Early in the same week Yorkshire had inflicted a second defeat on 
the Derbyshire team at Huddersfield, this time by an innings and 37 
runs ; but they had also to give way before the victorious eleven of 
Gloucestershire, at Clifton, seven days later, and again Mr. W. G. 
Grace managed to pull his side through with only a few minutes to 
spare. A long score of 302 by Gloucestershire placed Yorkshire in 
the unenviable position of having to follow on with 107 runs to the 
bad ; and it was only a rather unexpected stand by Pinder, who 
knocked up as many as 57 runs in three-quarters of an hour, that 
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gave Gloucestershire any trouble. Yorkshire had a hard taisk left 
them to prevent their opponents making 84 runs in an hour and a 
half, but Mr. W. G. Grace altogether shattered their hopes, and he had 
scored 57, not out, of the 84 for four wickets when the game ended, a 
quarter.of an hour before the stipulated time. Lancashire after defeat- 
ing Kent by eight wickets, followed up its success three days later, with 
another victory at Kennington Oval. The Surrey men were able to ' 
boast a great advantage of 113 runs at the end of the first innines, 
but they threw away all their opportunity by mistakes in the field ; 
and Messrs. Hornby, who scored 143, and F. Taylor (65), were 
both badly let oiF, the former when he had sixty, the latter befbre he 
had scored. Surrey lost by 60 runs, but as they had only to thank 
their own fielding for the result, pity would be out of place. Derby- 
shire, after making a poor show against a by no means formidable 
eleven of Kent, at Maidstone, where they were defeated by ten 
wickets, appeared at Brighton to oppose Sussex, with very different 
results. That Sussex was dismissed for such a small first score of 45 
seemed difficult to understand, almost as difficult, indeed, as to explain 
how Derbyshire, after its low scoring this season, managed to reach 
226, even against Sussex bowling. There are the figures, however, to 
prove the correctness of these statements ; and though the Sussex 
eleven were credited with a second total of 211, it came too late to 
prevent the victorv of Derbyshire by nine wickets. The County 
season closed at Kennington Oval on the 1st of September with 
some high scoring between Surrey and Kent, and the match not only 
realised §82 runs for thirty-two wickets, but produced three individual 
contributions of over 100 runs. Mr. John Shuter, the Surrey captain, 
who had been a little out of luck just previously, made 109 out of a 
total of 257 for Surrey ; but Lord Harris (123), and Hon. Ivo Bligh 
(105) both got into three figures, and but for the very steady batting 
of Mr. W, S. Trollope, an old Westminster boy, who haa not re- 
presented the County for some little time, but played really good 
cricket just when it was very much needed, in all probability 
Surrey would have been defeated. As it was, Kent had made 53 out 
of 124, wanted to win, for the loss of two good wickets, those of the 
Hon. Ivo Bligh and Mr. Frank Penn; and no doubt the general 
opinion would be that the nine remaining batsmen would have been 
equal to the task of securing the 7 1 runs still needed to give Kent 
the victory. 

Every detail of the great match at Kennington Oval between 
England and Australia has been so elaborately treated in the papers 
that anything like a risum^ here would be out of place. The Com- 
mittee of the Surrey County Club were fortunate in being able to 
secure the assistance of the eleven regarded as the best in England, 
although many critics consider that with Messrs. W. G. Grace, 
Steele, and Lucas in the team Alfred Shaw might well have been 
spared. The inability of SpofForth to play through his injured hand 
robbed the meeting of much of its interest, but the cricket through- 
out was worthy of the importance of the occasion, and the match- 
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from every point of view was a remarkable success. Three days of 
such brilliant cricket have never been seen, we venture to assert, 
and the truly grand fielding shown on both sides is not likely to be 
forgotten. Without contrasting unfavourably with that of Black* 
ham, which was exceedingly fine, the wicket-keeping of the Hon, 
Alfred Lyttelton, especially to Morley's bowling, was one of the 
most noticeable features of an extraordinary match. Mn W. G. 
Grace's score of 152 was one of his happiest efforts— sufficient 

S raise. But even greater praise was due to the Australian Captain, 
lurdoch, for his second score of 153 not out, and considering the 
•quality of the bowling, the circumstances under which it took place, 
and the fact that he only gave one difficult chance in his last over, 
his display may be certainly classed as the finest seen in the match. 
Some of the r^nglish batsmen hardly came up to their reputation, 
but Lord Harris, Messrs. Lucas and Steel, besides Mr. W. G. Grace, 
all played in excellent [form, and the fielding all round was most 
brilliant. The excitement on the third day, when Murdoch and 
Moule were steadily putting on runs, and late in the afternoon, when 
the English wickets were falling, will not be forgotten, but the most 
perfect order prevailed throughout, and those who have advocated 
the match consistently must be pleased at the complete success 
which attended it. The fixture would in all likelihood never have 
been brought off but for Lord Harris's active help, and it is right 
that whatever credit may be due for the arrangement of the fixture 
should be given to the Kentish captain. Since then the Australians 
have had plenty of work in carrying out their engagements at 
Glasgow, Brighton, Edinburgh, Bradford, Nottingham, and the 
Crystal Palace, but we have merely space to record that without two 
of their best men, SpofForth and Bannerman, they have been render- 
ing an excellent account of themselves, and that they will leave 
England early this month with a brilliant record to their credit. 

The echoes of the Australian match at the Oval had hardly died 
away before came the mournful news of the death of Fred. Grace, 
whose fielding had been a prominent feature of the English play. 
No cricketer has passed away with such a universal tribute of sorrow, 
and no one was, it is safe to say, ever more popular on the cricket 
field. Wherever he went hb genial manners, unwearying good 
temper, and manly presence made him a great favourite, and his 
sudden and early decease has been a great shock to those who, like 
ourselves, were able to claim the honour of his friendship for many 
years. He wanted still nearly three months of his thirtieth year^ 
and his illness, an attack of congestion of the lungs, was only of 
seven days* duration. The sincerity and depth of the grief every- 
where expressed prove the high esteem in which he was held, 
and his family will have the mournful consolation of knowing that 
wherever he has been there will be the same feeling of sorrow 
at the loss of one of the stoutest champions the game has ever 
bad, one of the brightest manliest and b«»t fellows that have ever 
stepped. 
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YACHTINa AND ROWING. 

SoTTTH-couNTaT yachting finiahed up agreeably enough with the Torbay He- 
gatta, when, contrary to many previous experiences, there was a good breeze, 
and the presence of such a quartette as the Prince of Wales's beautiful 
cutter Formosa, and the new south-country crack Samoena, with the other 
ligs represented by champions so formidable as Florinda, &Ir. Jessop's fine 
yawly and the unrivalled schooner Miranda (Mr. G. C. Lampson) gave pro- 
mise of a fine race. The wind fell away, however, and Florinda won a 
tedious race by a bare half minute from the schooner, Samoena next. The 
forties' match was contested by the inseparable trio Coryphee, Norman, and 
Bloodhound, Glance also joining the party, and the result was another win 
for Coryph^. On the foUowing day there proved to be more wind, though 
fog early in the day looked very threatening for the success of the match, 
which was open to any rig or tonnage, competitors ranging from 134 down to 
10 tons, and including Florinda, Miranda, Samoena, Norman, Bloodhound, 
and the littie M&bel. The big yawl won again, Samoena taking second honours, 
but it was a very near thing between the couple as the afternoon wore on. 

Though our yachting season is fairly at an end, and Brightlingsea, Wyven- 
hoe, Lymington, and other favourite winter-quarters are becoming pretty 
well stocked with vessels lying up, yacht owners who, like what Mr. 
Florence would call O.T., " ask for more," have great inducements to visit the 
Mediterranean, where, during the present month and November, a series of 
matches from port to port are being arranged by the Nice yachting autho- 
rities. After mustering at Lisbon, the first race is to take place thence to 
Gibraltar, followed by matches — Gibraltar to Algiers— Algiers to Ajaccio— 
Ajaccio to Genoa, with others to follow, and at most cities their fetes and 
r^attas are to be fixed so as to coincide with the dates chosen for the 
matches. As our Yacht Racing Association rules will be observed as far as 
practicable, and special allowances given to cruisers, all sorts and conditions 
of craft should be induced to take part in the a£fair. 

Some ridiculous and uncalled-for strictures have been passed by know- 
nothings on the Yanduara's owner for sailing a match against only a twenty 
and a ten-tonner. The crack north-country cutter, en route for the Clyde, 
was entered at MUford Haven, where in spite of a hundred and fifty 
pounds being offered, but three starters were forthcoming, consisting of 
Yanduara and the couple of small craft aforesaid. The executive and spec- 
tators were doubtless veiyglad that Yanduara sailed at their^gatta^ and the 
competitors have a glorious opportunity of narrating to the end of time how 
they sailed against the crack cutter of 1880, and '* would have won but 
for," &c. Time for tonnage is intended to facilitate the racing of big and 
small vessels together, and the latter have frequentiy the best of it^ witness 
Surfs performances against big ships when the wind was of just her 
calibre ; anyhow advertised conditions should be studied instead of mistaken 
views of etiquette. In a race between Triton and Minnow the former has all 
to lose and littie to gain, while if the small ship does get home within time 
her kudos is beyond description. A very erroneous feeling is rife anent 
so-called pot-hunting and permeates many branches of sport. An athletic 
meeting is got up, at say the Land's End or the north of Scotland, at which 
races open to iJl amateuxs are announced. If the Lillie Bridge chamxnon 
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goes there to compete, he is apt to be styled pot-hunter by the locals, who 
should on the contrary feel highly flattered at his presence. In the rowing 
world the absurd notion is even more prevalent, although if locals wish to 
keep the trophies to themselves, they should say so in the conditions, and 
limit competition to the district. This, however, would scarcely suit their 
purpose, which is to secure a high-sounding title, though when their tenure- 
of it becomes threatened by visitors from a&r, they wax virtuously indignant. 
Matters are widely different on the Turf, and promoters of small gatherings 
are only too delighted to secure the entry of &mous cracks. A visitor to 
Crewkeme is unlikely to assist at the pleasant West Somersetshire Steeple- 
chases without being reminded by a resident that it is the scene of the 
Qrand National winner, Salamander^s death, and that he was amongst the 
entries, a fact recalled with pride. 

The arrival of Hanlan in England on 15th ult. draws renewed attention to 
the forthcoming struggle between the Canadian champion and Trickett, the 
Australian, on the 15th November, an event which will prove of great interest. 
Hanlan would in the ordinary course have arrived earHer, having commenced 
his Transatlantic voyage on the 4th September, but in consequence of a 
alight accident to her machinery, the City of Richmond was delayed. The 
Australian, who is styled Champion of the World, by virtue of a victory over 
J. H. Sadler in June 1876, has been in this country some little time, and last 
month visited Newcastle, where he took slight exercise afloat, his d6but on the 
Tyne being, of course, eagerly scanned. The performance found but small 
favour with canny judges of rowing, who were almost unanimous in preferring 
Hanlan's chance, though as Trickett tried in turn a couple of strange boats, 
neither of which exactly suited him, too much importance must not be 
attached to the exhibition. Under the tuition of Harry Eelley, who wrought 
so marvellous an improvement in his style four years ago, and with Laycock 
a doughty Colonial sculler, to accompany him in practice, Trickett lacks 
nothing calculated to ensure condition, and, being a persevering, conscientious 
worker, his supporters may rest assured of no chance being thrown away. 
As we hinted in the September ' Baily,' however, his credentials are inferior 
to the Canadian's ; for Trickett's victory in June 1876, though a crushing 
surprise to Sadler's party, was really far from extraordinary, as the English- 
man was confessedly past his prime; and when, immediately afterwards, 
more than usually tempting offers were made to Trickett by Higgins and 
others to bring about a match, nothing could be done, and Trickett left 
us without affording another exhibition of his quality. Subsequent rowing^ 
at the Antipodes has fairly upheld his reputation as a souUer, but thus far it 
must be classed beneath that of Hanlan, who, coming at a better time for the 
prospects of English oarsmen, showed so marked a superiority to our then 
best man, William Elliott^ besides disposing of a promising candidate in 
Hawdon, that no one in the United Kingdom evinced any desire to challenge 
the Canadian ; and though in subsequent contests on the other side of the 
Atlantic he has not been uniformly successful, his recent records are as a 
whole satisfactory. In Boss, another noted Colonial, he has already met a 
worthy foe, who may before long show himself conclusively best of the best, 
but with the exception possibly of R. W. Boyd, of Newcastle, no one amongst 
us is for the present likely to interfere with the succession of Hanlan*B 
victories. 

Unpropitious seasons have constantly been selected by professionals for 
important rowing-matches, and November will this year be no exception, as 
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in addition to the championship on the 15th, a week later oomoB another 
sculling affair, the prizes for which are offered by an American company. 
Aznongrst the entries are several whose chances are, on public form, limited 
to the third prize, but the competitors will probably include amongst others 
Hanlan, Trickett, Ross, Elliott, and Boyd. Should this projected affair take 
place at Putney, it cannot fail to attract interest, closely riyalling the contest 
of tlie previous week. 

In the meantime, early days in the present month are fixed for two boat- 
races possessing some degree of importance. On the 4th inst. Joseph Cannon, 
of Kingston, rows Harry Thomas, of Hammersmith, from Putney to Hammer- 
smith for 2002., Thomas's party also betting 100/. to 802., odds which are only 
justified by the notion of the Hammersmith sculler having improved. The 
men. have met before, when Gannon's cutter falling astern quite early in the 
race, ha lost the assistance of his pilot, and Thomas won easily, though his 
snpexiority as an oarsman was by no means decisively proved. On the fol- 
lowing day Thomas Blackman, of Putney, is to row Elias Laycock, hailiog 
from Sydney, N.S.W., the same course for 1002. a side, and should the former, 
mrho two or three seasons ago, when scarcely of age, was looked upon as a 
champion in embryo, have improved with years and prolonged rest, he will 
be hard to beat, though the Australian, whose practice is taken in the company 
of Kelley and Trickett, has a large following. Blackman's time is indeed fully 
occupied, as he has matched himself against young Glasper, of Wandsworth, 
who recently beat him in a race against stream at Moulsey Begatta, a water- 
man's affair of small importance. On this occasion Clasper, being handier, 
chopped his man at the start, and getting into slack water, led throughout, 
showing subsequently, by beating Cannon of Kingston in similar fashion, 
that he was equal to all requirements that day ; but a long course on the 
Putney tideway will be quite a different affair. Those who remember tlte 
Saxry Clasper in his prime (a somewhat elastic date, as he seemed to go on 
winning prizes at the Thames National Regatta up to a very uncertain age) 
feel rather old on seeing that his grandson is now grown up, and, Hke his 
father, a sculler of more than average skill, though probably not destined to 
attain the &me of the founder of the family, to whom is due the invention of 
the outrigger, which effected an absolute revolution in boat-building. 

Advices from America state that Charles E. Courtney, the hero (?) of 
sundry escapades in connection with boat-racing, notably the sensational one 
of having his craft mysteriously cut in half on- the eve of a match with 
Hanlan, has again been a non-starter for some unexplained reason. The 
match, which took place at Geneva (N.Y.) on the 3rd ultimo, resulted in a 
splendid race between Riley and Hosmer, the latter leading out to the stake- 
boat, but getting collared in the run back. Courtney is matched to row the 
winner, but something will probably happen to prevent*their meeting. 

Oarsmen who frequent the Upper Thames will have remarked, during the 
last few years, an increased effort^ on the part of land-owners, towards 
excluding the public from divers backwaters, which form, in many cases, the 
most beautiful parts of the river. At Caversham a notice, of which residents 
take no heed whatever, warns boating-parties against going where they have 
perfect legal right to go, and similar attempts were very obstinately made in 
a backwater near Wargrave, the land-owner in this instance going to the 
extreme length of placing hurdles across the stream. Owing to the energy 
and public spirit of a resident, who refusing any personal concession, claimed 
a public right, the obstruction was abated, but the same kind of thing is 
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continoaHj being tried on aH over the river. In a streamlet, known as 
Partridge or Patrick's stream, running from below Sonning into the Loddon, 
passers-by were, within the last few weeks, challenged by a keeper, who, as 
usual, demanded names, though no action is or can be taken. It would be 
well for habituSs of the lovely upper reaches of the Thames to form an 
association for mutual resistance to these impertinences, the annual sub- 
scription of a guinea, by all interested in the matter, and they are legion, 
being ample to secure l^al action when necessary. 

Opinions may be divided as to the merits of steam-launches either above 
or below lock, but all will agree that tugs and launches should alike be 
prevented from needless interference with competitors at regattas, and those 
who witnessed the obstmction caused by the tug Growler at the start for the 
chief race at Barnes will be glad to notice that the Thames Conservancy took 
action in the matter ; the Captain was summoned and fined two pounds and 
costs. This, we trusty will encoumger les autres. A variation in the eccen- 
tricities of steam-power craft has more recently been provided, at a below- 
bridge sculling match from Woolwich to Deptfbrd, on the 25th ultimo. The 
affair being concluded, to the satis&ction presumably of all but the loser and 
his supporters, the Cupid steamer, which had followed the race, was herself 
run down and sunk by a big screw-boat. The i>a8senger8 had been landed, 
and all the crew were fortunately saved. 

We regret to notice the death of Mr. H. H. Weston, the eldest of a long 
succession of brothers, who, up to a quite recent date, acted as coxswains 
for all principal matches of the London Bowing Club. Mr. Weston's 
connection with the club yoke-lines dates back to 1858, he having steered the 
London Eight in their second race for the Henley Qrand Challenge Cup, 
repeating the performance next year, when they beat in turn the crews of 
Oxford and Cambridge Universities, both of whom have ever since avoided 
a similar catastrophe by non-appearance unless under some other title. 
Mr. Weston represented his dub also as an oarsman on some few occasions, 
rowing stroke in the Thames Cup Eight in 1868, the first year of that 
addition to the Henley programme. Of agreeable manners and pleasant 
disposition he had endeared himself to a large circle of friends, to whom his 
death at the early age of thirty-six, after but a short illness, was a severe and 
sudden blow. Owing to the expression, on the part of his famUy, of a desire 
for privacy at the fixneral, only a few intimates attended on the occasion, 
otherwise the gathering of sincere mourners would have been a large one. 



' OUR VAN.' 
The Invoice.— Holiday Time. 

By the sea waves that are anything you please but sad — on the edge of the 
purple moorland, from the summit of which comes the crow of the cock 
grouse giving warning to his Ivood — on the brink of the half green, half 
white, and partly dirty glacier — by the waters of Lake Leman woomg with 
their crystal face — in the gav halls of the Rigi Kaltbad — on the quieter sbpes 
of the Engadine — in the silent avenues of the New Forest, by Staf&'s caves 
and on lona's holy isle— from each and all of these localities comes the 
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munnar and the sound of holiday-keeping folk, various in their tastes and 

porrsuits as they are Tarioos in their degrees. A wonderful little world of 

gentle and simple, of satin and shoddy, rubbing shoulders, eating the same 

bread and drinking of the same cup, mingling in an ephemeral acquaintance, 

to be dissolred as rapidly as it was made* We are so fond of each other on 

the Wengem Alp, we make life-long friendships at Pontresina, we think the 

little woman we met at Chamouni the sweetest little woman in the world. 

AJaSy alas ! perhaps we cut our Pontresina friend — or, which is most probable, 

he cats us — m Piccadilly ; our Wengem- Alp lore dissolves into a half vacant, 

wholly cold bow, as the said love splashes us with the mud of her yictoria 

whees ; and as for the little woman at Chamouni, why — slightly to alter 

Praed— 

' She is not the c^^er belle^ 
But only — ^Mrs. Something Rogers 1* 

Still, the life is sweet while it lasts, and, though our tempers get highly tried 
now and then by tyrannical hotel-keepers and the mob of tourists, the holiday 
is one in reality. Swiss landlords, we think, would be the worst inflictions, 
were not the Scotch ditto capable of giving them a few founds ; but let them 
be. Perhaps the mob of tourists is an infliction — ^the * personally conducted * 
mob, the worst. But we will let that pass also, merely remarking, that to 
get in the way of a Gaze or a Cook caravan — whether it be at Jerusalem, 
Ober Ammergau, or the Sandwich Islands — b something too awfully awful, 
and this we giye our readers as a caution. But by the time these lines meet 
their eyes, our friends will have come home again. The Kaltbad will be de- 
serted, the Engadine a desert, and there will be no sound of pipe or tabor 
at the Grand at Scarborough, or in the Hall by the Sea. The miseries and the 
delights of travel will be nearly forgotten. We shall be at our clubs and our 
counting-houses ; the business of life, the trying to spot the winner of Cesare- 
witeh and Cambridgeshire, will be in full swing. London will, in some 
measure, be itself again. 

The aspect of what we cannot help thinking was a wholly unnecessary 
&ndown September Meeting, at the beginning of the month, was curious. 
We are not speaking of the sport, which on the whole was better than we 
bad expected, but of the peopie gathered together on the Club lawn. The 
familiar faces were absent — the beauty women had disappeared. In their 
place were some highly respectable persons we have no doubt, but the majority 
•of them were of the rustic order, though here and there an all-so-tight- the- 
nymph-hath-laced-it Lesbia was to be met, she was, if we may use the ex- 
pression, a Lesbia of the second class, a bad copy of a fast original. The 
September Lesbia wore her clothes like Ophelia Twe humbly apologise to 
Ophelia for mentioning her in such company), did her rue * with a differ- 
* ence.' We came upon one or two agricultural couples on the lawn gazing 
with an astonbhment not unmixed with awe on the juvenile Watteau 
-shepherdesses whom Sir Wilfbrd Brett has made such a pleasant feature on 
£mdown lawn. And, by the way, we would remark here, though we do so 
with a diflidence which we feel sure our readers will understand, that we 
never saw a shepherdess who was not remarkably neat about the ankles and 
stockings. Our acquaintance with sliepherdesses is chiefly confined to Dresden 
China, and the view we get from the s^ls of the front row of the corps de balitt^ 
we admit ; but in both cases the stockings are perfection. Now, on Sandown 
ilawa they are not. There is a hmentaUe laxity about the extremities of the 
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juvenile Watteaus which we entreat Sir Wilford to look to. He has the 
interest of Sandown at heart we feel sure. His eye is everywhere and over 
everything, and we trust he will see to the continuations of the shepherdesses. 
It is a delicate subject for the Van Driver to handle ; but we beg to refer Sir 
Wilford to a pictorial advertisement in that excellent paper the ' Queen/ 
which will fully expldn our meaning. It comes under the head of stockings 
— and suspenders. 

The sport at Sandown was better than we had expected ; but still it was 
very much of the plating order, and with the inordinate quantity of racing 
going on, thb is not to be wondered at. It appears to be only the plater that 
is able to stand the wear and tear, and endure the constant and heavy demands 
made on him. Derby and Leger cracks would compound under the work, 
but the plater never seems affected by any of the ills that horseflesh is heir 
to. What a blessing this is» We dread to think of what would become of 
racing if it were not for the plater. What, too, would become of the book- 
makers and the unfortunate backers who would have no work to do ? How, 
too, would clerks of courses get on without the plater ; how, again, would 
the handicapper ply hb trade ? Half the enjoyment of racing life is in the 
plater. Without him we should be miserable. Let us, then, speak more re- 
spectfully of him than we fear we sometimes do, and let us above all humbly 
hope and pray that the plater may never die out of the land — which does not 
seem likely, we admit. Like the oft-quoted brook, he ' goes on for ever.' 

There were one or two good things on the first day at Sandown — Countess 
Murray, for instance, in the North Surrey Stakes, and a Giddy Girl, in the 
Flying Two- Year Old Stakes, with which latter Wood was, we are sorry to 
say, accused of taking liberties, a most groundless accusation to bring against 
a respectable jockey. Then those who liked buying money backed Sutler for 
the Autumn Cup, and those who were clever backed the Owl for the Tally- 
Ho Plate. Mr. Coventry never rode a finer race than he did on the winner, 
for he allowed Hoya and the field to cut their own throats, and calmly waiting 
until well in the line for home, he was able to come through and win a good 
race by a neck, a very pretty performance indeed. The Nursery Plate was, 
however, the best race of the day, for here the form got a little out of the 
plating order we have above referred to, and there was a very fair amount of 
speculation on the event. Montrose was favourite, but the clever people who 
remembered the race at Brighton, where King of Scotland then beat Lord 
Rosebery's colt, backed Voluptuary, and very well Constable rode the latter, 
bringing him with a well-timed rush at the finbh, and landing in front of 
Streamlet by a neck. There was a good thing brought off, too, in Van Dyke 
in the Craven Plate, a long-waited-for good thing, about which the most 
timorous backer was not afraid to take 5 to 4, and then we all went back by 
the special. 

There were fewer people there the second day, and we don't think even 
Lesbia XL showed up, at least we did not see her. The sport was good. A 
very exciting finish between The Reeve and Friday in the Pavilion Cup, re- 
sulted in Mr. Clark's being unable to separate them, while Fanfare, who was 
the favourite, ran as badly as he had done on the previous day. In the de- 
ciding heat the old horse, who has before run well over this course, outstayed 
the young one and won easily. Again, in the Juvenile Stakes, Despot, a pre- 
vious Sandown winner, beat, after a fine race, the favourite, Post Card, by a 
head. The latter b very moderate, and, indeed, the same may be said of the 
winner and the whole lot behind him, but Despot ought to have been a better 
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fevourite than Post Card. The good thing of the afternoon was Van Dyke 
in the Olympian Welter, who, despite his penalty, won easilv, and landed 
good stakes for those who cared to take 1 1 to 10, or in some mstances even 
money. Moorhen, on paper, was thought a good thing for the Hunters' 
Hurdle Plate ; and, by the way, the ground was much too hard for jumping, 
but luckily there was no serious fall. Moorhen, howeyer, when looked over 
in the paddock, appeared to have been fattened for a show, therefore the 
thoughts of backing her were abandoned, and our affections turned towards 
Lucy and Mignonette. Lucy, however, was one of the first beaten, and Mig- 
nonette won in a canter, not before, however. Moorhen having a good look-in 
and showing us that it was only want of condition that stopped her. Mr. 
Lrcopold de Rothschild brought Fetterless for the New Nursery, and per- 
sonally supported him. It really looked a good thing for him, but bookmakers 
fiekLea so stronglv that 4 to i might have been had about Mr. Rothschild's 
colt up to the fall of the flag. Greaves brought him along from the start, 
and though Tea Gown and the Industry filly pressed him close they never 
could get on terms, and Fetterless won very cleverly. Sloth beat Loafer in 
the Hunters' Race, and Sir George Chetwynd had to lay 9 to 4 on Sutler for 
the Oatlands Handicap, which, of course, being a Triton among a lot of 
minnows, he won as he liked. And so much for Sandown. 

And now speed we across the Trent to that clean and smiling town by 
the banks of the Don, which is about to hold its annual feast of good things, 
b going to kill many a fatted calf, and broach many a cask of wine and 
ale, and b preparing to obey the divine injunction to welcome the stranger 
and to take him in. How cheerful looks the broad High Street — how neat 
and clean the windows with their snowy blinds and curtains, behind which 
sit, half concealed, our kind and thoughtful hosts awaiting our arrival. Some 
ill-conditioned people there are who have compared them to spiders in their 
webs watching for the heedless flies, but thb b unkind, not to say calumnious. 
We have the highest opinion of the good citizens of Doncaster, and believe 
them to be a guileless and simple people, only eager to relieve poor racing 
wayfarers of that superfluity of cash which we know is such a burthen to 
them, and to send them away at the end of their sojourn considerably 
lightened of their cares. Thb they do effectually ; indeied, what between 
the inhabitants and Bend Or — but hold, we have not come to that part of 
the entertainment yet, and must begin at the beginning. 

Act I, Scene i. — The arrival of the mid-day train from London, bringing 
with it a mixed cargo of swells, bookmakers, jockeys, and distinguished 
journalists. Opening of the Subscription Rooms by the Mayor and Cor- 
poration in state. Resignation of oflice as custos of said rooms by Billy 
Elliott, who is much aSected, while Mayor and Corporation shed tears. 
Arrival by later train of Baron Atkino and suite at the Board of Green 
Cloth, also of more swells, bookmakers, jockeys, and distinguished journalists. 
Sensation caused by appearance of the * astute ' trainer of the day in earnest 
conversation with one of the distinguished journalists. Speculation thereon, 
and retreat of Bend Or a quarter of a point in the betting. Arrival of that 
eminent string-puller Mr. Fitzshysher, who tells every one that Bend Or can't 
lose, which b considered rather ominous, and the favourite retreats another 
quarter of a point in the nurket. General conversazione at the rooms — ^lies, 
bad language, a good deal of whisky, and but little betting. 

But we cannot follow the drama in this way to its denouement. We must 
•descend to the more matter-of-fact details of the sport, what lost and won, 
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and hew we fared in the battle. In the first place, that fruitful theme the 
weather must be touched upon. Nothing oould be worse, as we all know. 
It had promised so fair on the Monday evening that we hugged ourselves 
with the idea of a fine week, an idea to be soon rudely dispelled. How it 
rained, and what weariness and vexation the three first days of the meeting 
brought in their train, need not be told here. Those who were present 
know all about it, and don't want to be reminded of their miseries, and those 
who were absent won't care to hear about them. The morning gallops had 
come off before the rain came on, and Bend Or was the hero of thenu 
From the hour that the horse had arrived in Doncaster, indeed, which was 
on the Saturday previous, the Yorkshire people had taken him to their hearts 
and would hear of nothing else as the winner of t' Leger. For this there- 
were many reasons. In addition to hb being the Derby winner, he was a 
very good-looking horse, had let down and Aimished since we saw him at 
Epsom, was a grand mover, and, greatest claim of all on Yorkshire affections, 
he had a Blair Athol look about him that reminded people of his celebrated 
grandsire. And, while they had nothing but praise for Bend Or, free 
criticisms on the others were freelj indulged in. Thev had no special fiiult 
to find with Rob^ t the Devil, it is true, and they could not deny that the 
horse was trained to perfection, but he did not move like Bend Or, nor did 
he fill the eye as did that handsome chesnut The Abbot was rated mean- 
looking, and Beauminet was called leggy, but Cipollata came in for many a 
good word, as did the handsome>topped Zealot If an occasional remark 
was hazarded that Bend Or looked too well, it was drowned by the voices 
of the majority, who would hear nothing against their idol, who promised to 
be the hottest favourite that had ever started for a Leger. 

The sport on Tuesday was very good. Archer rode one of his fine races 
in the Fitzwilliam Stakes on Tower and Sword, timing his rush and 
challenging Cbevronel at the proper place, winning very clevedy by a head ; 
and in the Welter Plate Sir John Astley had some amends made him by 
the easy win of Windsor, whom he had backed at Derby for some money 
when she finished second to Valour. We well know what a rule in racing 
it b, that as soon as you part with some uncertain animal that has half broke 
you by never trying when the money was down, and winning when there 
was not sixpence on him — ^he takes to running in the kindest way, and 
doing everything that b reauired of him. So Sunburn, now the property of 
Mr. C. Hibbert, won the otand Stakes in a canter, taking the lead from the 
start and easily disposing of his brother favourite Typhoon, and we hope 
Mr. F. Davis was on. The Yorkshire Handicap, with Roehampton an 
absentee, looked the good thing it proved for Reveller. Why Roehampton 
did not run, and why the stable relied on such a broken reed as Bciinie 
Marden, is best known to themselves. There was some absurd report that 
the latter was the former at 8st, which those believed who chose. Probably 
Bonnie Marden at home may be a good mare, but she is an impostor on a 
racecourse, and we should thmk her owner had arrived at the same opinion 
by this time. Bal Gal, in the Champagne, gave us another example of how 
she stands out superior to all her brother and sister two-year-olds, by the 
way in which she won. Ifc was a bad day for a mare with her infirmity, 
but when Archer asked her to go she quitted her horses with the greatest 
ease, leaving Angeline and Mazurka to fight out the battle for places. We 
much fear we have seen this good mare at her best Her infirmity, we fear, 
is on the increase, and it would be useless speculating on her three**year*old 
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career. Lamprey in the Glasgow Plate stood better than she did at 
Brighton, but then she had but a moderate lot to dbpose of here. Betting 
on the Leger there was none. Of course there was the usual lengthy list of 
quotations in the daily papers, but they were simple quotations, and did not 
represent business done. The rain had, as is always the case, paralysed 
betting. Few people cared to leave the shelter of their box or stand, and 
the bookmakers accepted the situatbn and closed thdr books. Things were 
a little better at night at the rooms, where there was plenty of money ready 
for Bend Or, and bookmakers rather greedily took the 11 to 10. We don t 
think anything else was much inquired for, unless it was Zealot and Cipollata. 
Robeif die Devil did not travel well, and any price might have been had 
about the extreme outside division. The rain was coming down about 
midnight like a second deluge, but no horse could be firmer than was Bend 
Or, and if anything looked at all shaky it was the second favourite. 

The Leger day, big with the fate, &c., dawned promisingly, but, alas, kept 
not die promise. Rain in sheets began to descend soon after break&st, and 
continued unto, for some of us, the very bitter end. The oldest inhabitant 
Ysinly racked his memory to recall the like of the mud and general discomfort 
that prevailed. Blair Athol's year was a mere shower compared to this, and 
dderly gentlemen were fain to fall back on Stockwell's Leger, when it seems 
there was a certain amoimt of heavy going ; but whatever was the then state 
of the course, it nothing approached, we may be sure, to the quagmire of this 
afternoon. Some uneasy fieding there was among backers of the two 
fevourites, begotten of the state of the ground, though it seemed to aflect 
Robert's friends more than those of Bend Or. Extremes of going, the very 
hard and the very holding, as a rule make favourites shaky, and no doubt 
sometimes with reason, though we often disquiet ourselves without a cause. 
That a good horse should be able to win, be the ground what it may, or else 
he is no good horse at all, b our belief. It may not find acceptance at all 
hands, but we think we are right nevertheless. However, it was perhaps 
natural for backers to be uneasy, for the bookmakers b^an to set about 
speculating on a turn-up, the question being what was to effect the surprise, 
if surprise we were destined to have. The answer mad^ by the talent was 
that of a ' trumpet blown with an uncertain sound' Zealot, Cipollata, or 
The Abbot — ' you pay your money, and you take your choice,' and such 
business as there was these outsiders absorbed. It was curious to note that 
when two or three men did get together, which was not often, for the 
weather stopped locomotion, and the paddock being a sort of water meadow, 
no one ventured there who had anywhere else to go to, but when two or 
three dripping and melancholy individuals did foregather, it might be, and 
probably was, in some place ot refreshment, the conversation was generally 
as follows. First comer: 'Well'; second ditto: *Well'; third ditto: 

* Well.' A pause. * Awful weather, isn't it ? ' * Awful.' ' What shall we 
' have, a little whisky ? ' Chorus of assent, and the whisky is brought and 
consumed. The burning question of the hour hangs like a cloud over the 
trio, but not until they are about to separate does it burst ' Bend Or, I 

* suppose,' says No. i. * Bend Or, of course,' says No. 2. ' Nothing else, 

* is there?' inquires No. I, who is evidently a fun£er. ' He is as sure to 

* beat Robert as I stand here,' replies No. 2, a sUteroent which No. 3 
confirms with a silent nod of his head. It was Bend Or, and nothing 
else, the greatest favourite and the greatest certainty that ever started for a 
Leger. 
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And in a brief half hour all is changed. The jellow jacket with its 
heraldic blazon is not the one that catches the eye at the bend ; the popular 
jockey does not return to weigh-in amidst the shouts of approving Yorkshire. 
The story of the race for the Leger is an old story now, and we will spsire 
our readers the reiteration. How Robert the Devil won, how the favourite 
was beaten half a mile from home, and how a former despised stable com- 
panion finished lengths in front of him, all thb is a thrice-told tale. Still the 
wonder of it fills our thoughts as we strive to unravel the meaning of such a 
surprising reversal of public form. A presumably very good horse, also, 
presumably, trained to the hour, one who had won the Derby under great 
difficulties and had then fairly worn down his present conqueror, was now 
nowhere, and passed in the race by horses to whom on the Derby day he 
could have given a stone. We are not seeking to detract for one moment 
from Robert the Devil's brilliant win. He certainly surprised us by his 
hollow victory, and we must perforce believe, what we never suspected, that 
staying is his forte. But that the form behind him is true we cannot think 
for a moment, and as no explanation seems forthcoming beyond the stereo- 
typed phrase that ' something was wrong,' we must await the meeting of 
Robert and Bend Or, if meet they do, at the Second October, to unravel the 
mystery. It would be an insult to our readers' understandings to suggest that 
it was the state of the ground, or that Zealot's striking into Bend Or s heels 
caused him to lose the race. The Derby winner was -really and truly never 
in the slightest degree dangerous at any one time, and yet in his prelmiinary 
canter he had skimmed over the ground like a biid, and backers were eager 
to lay 6 to 4 on him before he went to the post ! 

Of course we did not pay much attention to anything else but the Leger 
on this afternoon. Not even the hollow win of Exeter in the Town Plate, 
in which he beat Roehampton, roused any enthusiasm among Robert the 
Devil's backers, though it was stated that the latter could b^t Exeter at 
even weights. It was the abominable weather no doubt that checked 
speculation and damped enthusiasm — that kept every man to what shelter he 
could find, and caused that generally agreeable lounge, the paddock, to be 
half empty. We never met so few of our friends and acquaintance as we 
did on this occasion, a remarkable fact, because Doncaster is a great reunion 
of many people whose last rendezvous was under the trees at Goodwood, or 
on the Club lawn at Cowes. Now to meet some one in the sloppy paddock, 
if haply we ventured there, was a find indeed, and the ^ How are you, old 
' fellow,' had even a heartier ring than usual. The Lincolnshire stand was 
a haven of refuge for luncheon, agreeable conversation, and moral stories, 
and we only regret that the demands on our space prevent us giving our 
readers some of the latter. They would be profitable we feel sure. One of 
our kindly hosts exhibited too some ingenious articles of Norwegian manu« 
facture which he had picked up during a sojourn in that interesting country, 
and they helped to while away the time between the races, and distract us 
for a moment or two from the ever-absorbing question of which, not what, 
was to win. We cherish agreeable recollections of the Lincolnshire stand. 

Apart from the great race it was a disastrous afternoon for backers. 
Assegai, the favourite for the RufFord Abbey Sukes, was beaten at the 
distance, when the little fancied Jupiter came to the front and won in a 
canter. It was the old story ; no one except his owner, and he had not 
much, had a sixpence on him, which was bad ; and there was worse to come, 
because bis hollow win caused many people to back him for the Portland 
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Plate the next day, in which, of course, he did not show. Then Regent 
-was on the Warwick running a great favourite for the Cleveland Handicap, 
but she could never get on terms with War Horn, whom some people 
perhaps forgot, if racing men ever forget, was third in the Oaks, only a head 
behind Bonnie Marden. To be sure the Oaks form was about as bad as 
ever had run for that race, and to be beaten by Bonnie Marden, though only 
by a head, was not saying much for the daughter of Thunderbolt Still she 
ought not to have run loose this afternoon. Then Sunburn won again, 
taking the Milton Stakes in a canter, one of the many instances of a horse 
changing his form directly he has changed hands. Mr. Hibbert evidently. 
does not mean giving him another chance of altering his mind, for he was 
bought in for 420 guineas, and he probably would not have stopped at that. 

Of course the Thursday at Doncaster is a sort of dies non^ in which the 
racing cuts but a secondary figure to the sales, for on that morning what is 
generally considered as the cream of the yearlings, or at all events those 
bred at the most celebrated studs, are offered for competition. Mr. Cookson 
and the Messrs. Graham generally take the top figures on this morning, and 
the former gentleman did not do badly with his Hermits and Scottish Chiefs, 
nor must the Yardley Stud owners complain, though the Sterlings did not go 
off with the eclat of the last two years. Mr. Eyke had on the previous day 
taken the wind out of the sails of all his fellow-salesmen by such a magnificent 
average, that he fiung everything else into the shade. There is a rush on 
Brown Breads just now, and Mr. Jardine has had such a taste of the delights 
of handicaps that his hands were not to be held, and he gave 1800 guineas 
for the Voyageuse colt, and 2000 guineas for the brother to Hilarious, both 
of which may turn out, we hope, profitable investments to him. The rain 
still continued but not so violently, but still no doubt affected the running 
in most of the events. It certainly did in the Portland Plate, which that 
grand miler Peter would have won if the going had been but decent ; as it 
was he ran a very good second indeed to Discount, who only beat him by a 
neck. As Peter did not get particularly well off, his carrying his 9 st. 7 Jbs. 
where he did was a first-rate performance, and showed us he had the 
Ayrshire Handicap, as turned out to be the case, at his mercy. Witchery in 
the Alexandra Plate, by getting first and quickly on her legs, completely 
settled everything, including Mandarin, who probably has lost his dash, and 
all the favourites, Lord Hartington's filly coming in alone, not an unpleasing 
sight to an owner who had taken 1000 to 60 on the off-chance. It was 
poor sport though, but it was what unfortunately we have been accustomed 
to of late years, when at every one of our great meetings. Ascot alone 
excepted, sport has been falling away. It is easy to show the causes for all 
this, overmuch racing and the heavy way in which owners of racehorses are 
taxed ; the remedy for it lies in the hands of the Jockey Club, and signs are 
not wanting that that body are about to exercise their authority. 

The Cup Day, as if to make some amends, was beautifully fine and warm, 
and the sport was a shade better, though we had a poor Park Hill, and the 
Doncaster Stakes was a match. Of course Experiment was a strong favourite 
for the first, and there really was nothing apparently, unless it was Evasion, 
that had a chance with her. It was hopeless to think of Jenny Howlet after 
her recent exhibitions, and Muriel was only moderate, but still on the strength 
of Archer the latter was second favourite, though she was never dangerous 
in the race. It was a pretty finish between the favourite and Evasion, the 
Duke of Westminster's mare running up something to her Champagne form 
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he/t year, but still we think Ezperimait von easily, and * Johnny ' had a bit 

Shts dcere. Apollo and Tefiotdale wot the two <^iponents in the 
oncaster Stakes, and if Blr. Jaidine's haadaome ook had been all right, we 
think he would have been finronrite;. But he has ooet hb trainer modi 
anxiety, and thoogh spedally icscrred for this race, he was not a perfectly 
sound horse to-day. ApoUo had the fiwt of him all the way, and it stmdL 
OS that Osbonie seemed afraid to be too hard upon him. Pity that such a 
handsome horse should hare gone amisBw The Cop showed as not only what 
a grand mare Dresden China was, which we ought to have known before, 
but that those who had done so had been jost a litde pfematore in phmging 
on Edelweiss for the Cesarewitdu Dresden China, on whom Snowden rode 
a most patient race, waiting with her to the bend, and then heading Edelweiss, 
won literally hands down in the commonest of canters. The collapse of 
Edelweiss, who by the way according to the lunning cannot be very nnich 
the superior of his stable-companion Schoolboy, was a hbw to the stable who 
had looked upon him, and not without reason, as a genuine stayer. Perhaps 
the Goodwood Stakes rather helped to mislead them, and that though 
Rereller only won by * a short had,' it was an easy win. Mr. Jardine's 
colt was catching Eidelweiss hand orer hand at erery stroke, and we hare 
little doubt that he had more in him than the short h«ui at fost appeared to 
show. His win io the Great Ym-kshiie too, where Kellet nerer had to ask 
him to go, would seem to confirm this yiew. Dresden China is, as we write, 
leading favourite for the Cesarewitch, and if she is well and fit, and the 
groimd is only in decent order on the day, we will nail ' turquoise blue and 
^ Tioiet ' to the mast, and expect her to lower eren the colours of the great 
Isonomy. 

The BelToir haye eyery pxKpect of a good season, haying already had 
first-class sport with the cubs, rerhaps their best morning during the past 
month was on Thursday, the i6th, at Boothby Wood, where they found a 
strong litter, and rattled them about for a quarter of an hour and got hold of 
one, then ran another yery hard for twenty minutes and killed him also. 
After this they found again in the other wood, and ran him also hard to 
Humley Wood, where they again killed, quite against Giliard's wish or 
inclination, but the hounds fairly beat him. Out on this morning were 
Captain Thorold, the owner of Boothby Wood, Captain Tennant, Captain 
LongstafF, Mr. Cross, and a few more. On Friday, the 17th, they met at 
Willoughby, where they found a strong litter in the plantation, and had some 
capital hunting with blood. Out on this morning were Colonel and the 
Misses Wilson, Mr. Homsby, Mr. Ruskin, seyeral sporting farmers, and some 
ladies on foot Gillard has nineteen couples of first-dass young hounds, 
seyen of dogs and eleyen of ladies, which haye entered wondenully well, and 
are already yery steady. 

Roake has been routing the cubs about in the South Berks, or radier 
Mr. Hargreayes's country, and has eyery prospect of a good season. 

Sir Bache Cunard's hounds came to Rugby on the 1 3th, and were put up 
at Mr. John Darby's yery commodious kennels at the end of his paddock, and 
during their stay went four days to Combe and Brandon for cub-hunting by 
permission of Mr. Oakeley, and had fair sport. Sir Bache was accompanied 
by his brother, Mr. Tailby, and Colonel Gosling. 

The H.H. haye been doing yery well cub-hunting, Mr. Deacon com- 
mencing eyery morning by daylight There is a capital show of cubs and many 
have been brought to hand. The * entry ' are doing well. Mr. and Mrs. 
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JDeacon have suffered a great loss through the death of Mrs. Deacon's son, 
young Lieut Coker, who died of fever in India. The Vyne have been out 
eleven times, and have accounted for four brace of cubs. There is every 
prospect of plenty of game for the coming season, except in the Southwood 
coverts. The Tedwoith have been doing good work. Sir Reginald and Lady 
Oraham have returned from Yorkshire, and both are often out early with 
the young entry, which is considered the best the Tedworth have had for 
many years. From the South and West Wilts the news is good ; Colond 
Everett began culvhuntiog on the 28th of August, and has round plenty of 
cubs in all parts of his country and has brought five brace to hand. 

We hear with much pleasure that we shall see Lord Carington in the 
saddle this season, not as a M.F.H., but at the head of that wonderful pack 
of bloodhounds formerly owned by Lord Wolverton. That noble loid has 
presented them to Lord Carington, who purposes hunting the country round 
Wycombe Abbey, near which he has built kennels, and up to Uxbridge. 
All the landowners will gladly welcome him, and we shall anticipate fine 
sport with these noble hounds, whose note, so it is said, may be heard a 
mile off. 

The Devon and Somerset staghounds have had great sport, and an 
especially grand day on the 20th of last month, when Yard Down was the 
meet, and a gallant stag took them over a tract of country that seems by the 
accounts to have been the grandest portion of Exmoor. By ridge and 
combe at Badgeworthy Water, and at £xe Head, over Blackbarrow Down 
and Porlech Common, and through the coverts of Ashby Combe, and on 
till the gallant stag plunges into the waves of the Severn Sea. He was 
captured by some boatmen, and we trust his life was spared to give another 
such run. 

Sir Thomas Lennard has had his annual sale of hunters at Belhus, and 
there has been the annual beforehand highly laudatory notices in the papers 
of what the leading journal calls ^ the steeds ' at that establishment. The 
Belhus sale has always been to us an object of much wonderment and 
admiration. We have no doubt Sir Thomas Lennard is a very enterprising 
gentleman, who takes much pains and goes through some labour to get 
together a fair lot of horses, and to offer them for sale under rather peculiar 
conditions^ just at the time when buyers are supposed to be on the alert. 
In this he only resembles other dealers, but unlike them he possesses the 
advantages of showing his horses off in a pictures(|ue locality under the shadow 
of an ancestral home, itself a portion of English history, and with all the 
social surroundings pertaining to his position. In addition to all these 
advantages he has secured the good words, no doubt conscientiously given, of 
the press. For a week or ten days prior to the Belhus sale, the journals of 
business and society team with articles on the coming event Everything 
is perfect, and the only doubt in our minds, as we read, is how men will be 
restrained from plunging on such perfection. The mountain this year 
produced, however, but a small menu. Here and there was a good-looking 
hunter worth perhaps the money he realised, and that was all. The lot as a 
whole was very moderate, but still the journals, with one honourable 
exception, sang their pxans, the eloquent auctioneer mentioned 'Lady 
' Lennard's weather,' there was a little historical gush about Belhus in some 
of the dailies, and we rose from our perusal of the sale with the conviction 
that Sir Thomas Lennard was a very clever man. 

The theory has once more been broached that breeders should have resort 
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to Arab blood, a craze which in our hot youth cost Colonel Aoeerstein many 
hundreds of pounds. We are told that the Arabian ( Anazeh Kehilan) is the 
only true thoroughbred blood in the world ; that the horses in our stud-book 
are not thoroughbred at all ; and that Childers and Eclipse had more than 
one strain of inferior blood. Our answer is that it has taken our forefathers 
more than a century and a half of good feeding, and of care and selection in 
breeding, to produce the noble animal that we possess, and we are at a loss 
to know for what quality our breeders are to go in search, by going back to 
a race of animals little bigger than our New Forest ponies. They would at 
once sacrifice stride, speed, strength and ability to carry weight The annals 
of the Indian turf teach us that there is no possibility of bringing English 
horses, of a decent calibre, and Arabs together. In spite of the disadrantages 
of a sea Toyage, and of a climate unsuited to the English horse, an allowance 
of three or four stone in weight did not give the Arab a chance, and so the 
Englbh horse had to be barred altogether. The wretched exhibitions that 
Arabs hare from time to time made upon the racecourse in this country are 
not worth taking into consideration. Admiral Rous's contempt for the Arab 
horse was no secret In his evidence before the Select Committee on horses 
he said, ' As long as a thoroughbred horse can carry five or six stone more 
* than an Arab, I do not care what the Arab is.' Practical men will not be 
inclined to tamper with our valuable breed by the intermixture of foreign 
blood. They are not likely to be so short-sighted as to exchange the sub- 
stance for the shadow, or we might have something to say with regard to 
the shape and make, as well as the action, of these sons of the Desert, which 
are not quite the perfect animals their admirers would lead people to believe. 

If, however, the Anazeh Kehilan were all Mr. Blunt's fancy has painted 
him, we should still stronglv object to the endowment or even to the insti- 
tution of races confined to Arabs. Have we not plating enough in England 
already, without subsidising or encouraging owners of animals admitted to be 
more than 2 stone 4 lbs. behind others of the same age ? When Mr. Blunt, 
who talks gaily of adding a hand to the stature, has succeeded in adding 
a stone to the ' form ' of hb favourites, and has brought them ^ within 
' measurable distance ' of a second-class English racehorse, it will be time 
enough for the Jockey Club to take the matter into consideration. Though 
many intelligent persons regard the affair as one which will be allowed to 
drop as soon as it has fulfilled its purpose of enlivening the dulness of the 
' big gooseberrv ' season, we are extremely glad the stewards ordered the 
insertion of Mr. Blunt's letter in the ^ Racing Calendar,' for they thereby 
seem to indicate a desire to go into the question of the encouragement of the 
breed of horses, the long neglect of which by the Turf Senate has been 
attended with the most disastrous results. Take, -for instance, without 
mentioning other forms of unsoundness, the affliction of roaring. Every one 
admits that it has increased, and is increasing, and no one denies that it ought 
to be diminished ; but what steps have the Jockey Club taken to prevent 
horses from going about, and, in Mr. Mannington's expressive phrase before 
Lord Rosebery's committee, ' poisoning the country ' ? None, we are com- 
pelled to say, absolutely none, though we could suggest two or three very 
simple measures which would go far to eradicate the evil. 

To begin with, we would allow no animal to be entered for a race of any 
description unless certificates of the soundness (in wind) of its sire and dam, 
after arriving at the age of three years, had been lodged with Messrs. 
Weatherby, and we would lessen the number and reduce the value of two- 
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year-old stakes, and forbid horses oyer two years old from ruDoing in races 
under a mile ; not that we ha?e any objection to two-year-old or T. Y.O. races 
themselyes, but because, when it ceases to pay to breed roarers and cripples, 
breeders will be more careful than at present, and will try to breed something 
else. Eyen in 1866 there was very little truth in the Admiral's remark, 
that * a horse which can stay two miles is worth 2000/. ; a speedy jade b 

* worth 2CX>/.,' and that * every breeder tries to produce the stoutest horse ' ; 
but in these days of ' bloated ' two-year-old stakes and a two-year-old Derby, 
they are completely out of date. Although, therefore, we hope and believe 
that Mr. Blunt's letter will not be acted on, we sincerely rejoice at its 

Siblication. Those who care to study the question at issue between Mr. 
lunt and hb opponents, should read an exhaustive letter which appeared in 
the * Field ' a week or two after the discussion began, signed ' J.,' and 
written by ' Beacon,' the owner of Abdel Kader, Marb, and other good 
horses. That letter deals with the pedigree of the Englbh racehorse, ground 
on which we shall not enter, contenting ourselves with observing that 
Mr. Blunt's assertion that ' England possesses no indigenous racing stock,' is 
very true indeed, if indigenous mean 'pure and unmixed'; but that the 
trubm expressed in it b by no means confined to racing stock, for it b what 
Swift would call an ' uncontrolled truth ' that England possesses very litde 
indigenous stock of any kind. ' Indigenous,' moreover, is a word we 
especially distrust ; it always reminds us of Mr. Toole in ' A Fool and Hb 
' Money,' who, when ask«l if he be ' indigenous ' here, replies, ' Well, yes, 

* a little, rather, sometimes.' We cannot take leave of Mr. Blunt without 
saying a word in praise of hb energy^ and public spirit, and of expressing 
a hope that he will reconsider his decbion to breed from pure-brea Arabs 
exclusively, as they were a failure till ' crossed ' with Englbh horses, who 
were a failure till ' crossed ' with them, it is surely fair to suppose that it is 
the ' crossing ' to which the English racehorse owes hb excellence. 

The Marylebone Club have just brought out a list of cricket scores and 
biographies for the period 1874-6 inclusive. The work, which forms a 
volume of more than 1 000 pages, is a part of the continuation of Frederick 
Lilly white's contributions to the hbtory of the game between 1772 and 
1854. The publbhers are Messrs. Longman and Co. 

Cipollata and Fashion were both sold at Mr. Lant's sale of yearlings for 
about 300 guineas each. Lord Rosebery and Mr. Leopold de Rothschild 
agreed not to oppose one another. Two good bargains for one afternoon. 
Perhaps it b a glass of sherry either way which has been the most 
profitable. 

Country umpires have generally very funny ideas of the laws of cricket, 
but one in a south-western county the other day out-Heroded-Herod, for on 
the batsman hitting a ball, and making one run for it, he shouted out, to the 
intense amusement of the field, ' One short ! ' 

Some discussion took place the other day on the pronuncbtion of the name 
' Abana ' (the filly by Syrian out of My Mary), which our readers will no 
doubt remember is the name of a river of Damascus mentioned in Scripture 
history. One of the swells connected with the stable maintained that Abana 
was the proper pronunciation, for, said he, ' I consulted " Jack Thomson " on 
' the subject.' And then some doubts being expressed as to the amount of 
authority which * Jack Thomson ' might have in the matter, it appeared that 
thb irreverent swell had designated by that title the Most Reverend the 
Archbishop of York. 
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As a rule we are not given to grumbling, but generally take things as we 
£nd them, more especially in trayelling, a subject on which we think we can 
speak with some authority, in virtue of our goings to and firo on the face of 
the earth. Now and then, however, it does fall to our lot to speak out 
rather freely when the management of some of our railways b not quite up 
to the mark. With a laudable desire to keep well in the front, we see the 
South Eastern Company have lately added a splendid new steamer, the 
* Albert Victor,' to their fleet. She is built of steel, and is specially in- 
tended for the Channel service between Folkestone and Boulogne. The 
distance is not so great after all, but what we have long wanted was &ster 
boats of a similar class to those on the Holyhead route. We now see a 
chance of our fondest hopes being realised. Assuredly this is a step in the 
right direction, and one that the travelling public will not be slow to appre- 
ciate. Therefore the enterprise shown in this particular instance b bound 
to meet with a suitable rewsud. 

Our obituary for the month of September contains one name which b well 
known to and well-beloved by every reader of thb magazine. For the last 
twenty years G. F. Grace has been before the cricketing public both of thb 
country and the colonies, and has shown himself a worthy member of an 
illustrious family. Inheriting cricket as he literally did, and following the 
steps of those brothers whose names (like his own; are in every mouth, he 
rose to the high position of a representative member of an All England 
team, and out of many deeds of prowess in the cricket-field, we will just 
revert to two, because they illustrate hb great prominent virtue, we mean hb 
^ nerve.' In the great match at Lord's in 1877, between Gentlemen and 
Players, he together with Mr. Patterson were in at the close of the matdi 
with 46 runs required to win. In vain did the Players bowl and field their 
best ; in vain was every change of bowling tried — the runs were required, 
and the runs came. ' Nerve, too, could not have been lacking in the late 
match at the Oval of England against the Australians, when Bonnor sent 
that marvellous ' sky ' to the on-side, which was waited for and secured by 
G. F. Grace, as if it had been tossed to him from a few yards' distance. 
The character which G. F. bore in the cricket-field he carried into daily life. 
Plodding, persevering, neither unduly elated by success nor cast down by 
•defeat, he earned the respect and love of all with whom he came in contact, 
and left behind him a name which will not only adorn the annals of the 
cricket-field, but hold its place in the memory of his family and ' Troops of 
Friends.' 

The Boxhill coach-horses, one of the best, if not the best, stud of coach* 
horses which has ever been stabled at Albert Gate, were dbposed of on 
Monday afternoon last (27th Sept) by Mr. Pain. Originally twenty-five in 
number, only twenty-four came to the hammer, consequent upon the enforced 
withdrawal, from unsoundness, of the black gelding, Tinker. They were all 
the property of Mr. Seager Hunt, who in addition sent up Emperor, a buggy 
horse, whibt Mr. Scott's hack. Bank of England, was included ; both horses 
having been used in connection with the coach. Time and space will only 
allow U8 to mention some of the principal prices in the wonderful average of 
86/. 12/.: Perfection, 200 guineas; Extravagance, 135 guineas; The 
Charmer, 130 guineas; The Belle, 120 guineas; Glitter, no guineas; Fire 
King, 98 guineas ; Pumpkin, 85 guineas, &c. ; The Buggy Horse, 75 guineas ; 
Mr. Scott s hack, 81 guineas. All the horses were in splendid condition, 
proving that with good driving, liberal feeding, and light vehicles, horses will 
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get fat in fast work. We may add that one of the two coaches has been 
nnrchased bv the Governor-General of India, and is being repainted for him 
by Messrs. Ventham of Leatherhead, its builders, and that whilst great credit 
must be given to those who selected the horses, no little praise is due to 
Mr. George Cox of Stamford Street, who supplied, we believe, the majority 
of them. 

For the present season, at all events, the brilliant career of Madame Favart 
at the Strand has been cut short. We have more than once done homage 
to the fascinations of Miss St. John as the heroine, and we believe a verdict 
of general approbation was endorsed by a continuous run of over five hundred 
nights. What may be the hte in store for the new opera ' Olivette ' just 
produced, it would be impossible to say, but we may safely predict that it 
will draw crowded audiences to the Strand and charm the town by its 
fiwshness and originality for many nights to come. It may sound like heresy 
to insinuate that a constant rmtition of Offenbach has become just a trifle 
wearisome, but the truth must be told and we repeat it, we no longer cherish 
those OfFenbachian compositions as of old. Any change under these circum- 
stances 15 therefore to be welcomed. In ^ Olivette ' we have just such a 
dainty dish of musical novelties as only Mr. Farnie knows how to prepare. 
In his treatment of the libretto of MM. Chivot and Duru, the adapter has 
shown considerable talent in fitting it for the Englbh stage and yet retaining 
the chief ingredients which contribute so materially to the enjoyment of the 
plot The opera sparkles all over with exquisite melodies, and when these 
are placed in sudi accomplished hands as those of Miss St. John and Miss 
Violet Cameron what more can be desired ? Surely the composer, M. Audran, 
new to fame as he is, at least in this country, must r^oice at the good fortune 
which gave him two such charming exponents on his first hearing. M. 
Marius, Mr. Knight Aston, Mr. Ashley, and Mr. Harry Cox, are also 
included in the cast, and find full employment for their vocal and other 
abilities. Some of the airs are particularly striking, more especially one 
called the Torpedo Song, which of itself would be sufficient to secure the 
success of ^ Olivette ' at any time. Miss Emily Duncan is gracefully employed 
as the Seneschal's housekeeper, while many new and attractive faces have 
been added to the effective filling up of various subordinate characters. Full 
justice, it need scarcely be said, has been done to the mounting of ' Olivette,' 
and that it will hit the popular taste there can be but one opinion. The 
costumes are unusually elegant and effective, and the surroundings are every- 
where conspicuous for their good taste, the credit for which b equally shared 
by Mrs. Swanborough and Mr. Henderson. 

The re-opening of the Lyceum is one of those theatrical events that, since 
the house has been under Mr. Irving's management, stirs the London play- 
goer with a feeling of pleased expectancy. He is with the manager, body 
and goul. Be the programme Shakespeare or Tennyson, melodrama or the 
Musical Glasses, the London playgoer woul4, we believe, declare ' on.' Mr. 
Irving has got hold of him nrmly. The ringing cheers that greeted the 
actor's appearance on the evening when Fabien dei Franchi first strode into 
the old hall of his Corsican home, told a tale. There was a heartiness about 
the greeting that there was no mistaking. It was a recognition of the genius 
of the artist ; it was also the welcome accorded to a friend. Like Absalom 
of old, Mr. Irving has ' stolen the hearts ' of the men of London, and unlike 
Absalom, we believe he has stolen them for their good. 
There b a strange fascination about the * Corsican Brothers,' even to men 
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vfho can remember its first introduction at the Princess's by Charles Kean. 
We caught ourselves feeling quite excited the other night when the lights 
were let down, and Fabien begins to write that letter to his brother. We 
watched eagerly for the first appearance of the head up the trap, and listened 
intently for that tremolo movement of the fiddles which heralds the appear- 
ance ot the ghost. By the way, who remembers the words set to the weird 
music ? a song very popular on the first production of the drama — 

* Near thee, near thee, ever near thee, 
Though death's dark river flows between.' 

But these are old recollections. Mr. Irving we prefer in Fabien to Louis, 
which is natural. Fabien is really the hero, and though Louis is a gallant 
gentleman (and Mr. Irving's acting in the supper scene at Montgiron s was 
perfect), our sympathies are with the avenger of blood. The duel was 
admirably done, and the deep silence of the crowded house told the impression 
it made. From such an excellent Captain Hawksley as Mr. Terriss gave 
us in ' Still Waters,' we had anticipated an equally good Chateau Renaud, 
but were disappointed. Why was it? Both are supposed to be polished, 
gentlemanly scoundrels — how was it, then, that Chdteau Renaud was a 
comparative failure ? We suppose it is no use saying anything about the 
costumes, but we will venture a mild protest against the bunch of seals 
dangling from Chateau Renaud*s waist. No such appendages were seen on 
young meu either in London or Paris in 1 840. The piece is put on the 
stage in the most lavish way, the Opera Bal Masqu^ being a spectacle in 
itself alone worth seeing. There seems no reason to doubt that the *• Corsican 
^ Brothers ' has entered upon another and a long lease of popularity. 

We read with much regret in the September number of thb magazine 
some remarks in an article on an imaginary dog show, signed 'N.,' 
reflecting on a gentleman well known in connection with a large and in-* 
fluential firm in London, and who is also the proprietor of a sporting journal 
to which ' N.' was formerly a contributor. The remarks in question were 
totally uncalled for, and never should have appeared. They would not 
have done so, only it unfortunately happened that the Editor was absent 
from London through ill health, and never saw a line of the article until 
it was published. We have his authority for stating that, if he had seen 
them, they would not have appeared in * Baily's Magazine,' and that he much 
regrets their publication. 
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LORD HASTINGS. 



Xhe Astleys bear an historic name. Its antiquity is beyond dispute, 
and the curious reader may find many interesting particulars thereon 
in ' Dugdale's Warwickshire/ that county being the cradle of the 
family. They were found fighting in the wars of the Barons, and 
Sir Thomas Astley, who fell at Evesham, was the father of the first 
Baron Astley, so created by writ of summons in 1295. From him 
the Astleys, represented by the present Sir John Dugdale Astley, of 
Everlcy, Wiltshire, are descended, and his younger brother is the 
founder of the family of which Lord Hastings is the heir. 

At what period the old Barony of Asdey became extinct, we 
must refer our readers to their ' Burke ' to discover, but we find it 
revived about 1645 in the person of that distinguished royalist Sir 
Jacob Astley, who for gallant service to the Crown was raised by 
King Charles I. to the peerage, by the title of Baron Astley of 
Reading. He, however, died childless, and the title consequently 
with him ; but the older barony of Hastings created by Edward I. in 
1290, which had &llen into abeyance, had that abeyance terminated 
in 1 841 in favour of Sir Jacob Astley, Bart., the grand&ther of the 
subject of our present memoir. 

Lord Hastings, who succeeded his brother in 1 875, was born in 
1857, and holds a commission in the Prince of Wales's Own Norfolk 
Militia. Fond of all country sports, a bold rider and a good shot. 
Lord Hastings soon after his accession to the title became an owner 
of racehorses, and, first in Captain Machell's stable, and now at 
Heath House under the care of Matthew Dawson, his pretty colours 
of ^ eau de Nil ' have had a success not always granted to young 
beginners. It is true he has had good horses, and bought them with 
judgment. Master Kildare is perhaps the best he owns, but The 
Mandarin's day is, we fear, done. He is fond of Newmarket, where 
he is a constant visitor, and at his home in Norfolk he is the courteous 
host and pattern country gentleman. 

Lord Hastings lately married a daughter of his neighbour. Lord 
Suffield, another tie that has endeared, we need scarcely say, to his 
Norfolk neighbours, gentle and simple. 
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THE DEVIL, HIS DUE. 

DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO DR. 8HORTHOUSS. 

Can we trust to our senses and eyes ? Does the ghost of a shade of 

a doubt 
To the vaunted Bible of breeders, the Koran of Weatherby ch'ng ? 
Treason the blackest it were, and heresy rankest to doubt 
Aught of the burden of proof the in&lliole ^Books' can bring. 

Robert the Devil — in vain we look for him under the head 
Of fiithers of fuhion and fame, and dames of disiing^/ descent i 
Was ever a champion courser so incomprehensibly bred 7 
Was precedent ever so broken, so ruthlessly theory bent ? 

Theory — precedent — bosh ! Let us bury or bum our books. 
Grimily thumbed and scored, and studded with annotation. 
And the reams we have vainly writ, let 'em serve at the pastrycook's 
For a transient trifle's base, or a perishing puiPs foundation ! 

Guide — of our youthful steps through thoroughbred roots and 

branches. 
Philosopher — strong in the art of reducing chance to a science. 
Friend — that we leant on most — we are pulled up short on our 

haunches. 
Wincing beneath the lash of the Devil who laughs defiance. 

Bertram — son of The Duke— can we boast of one or the other 
As staying salt of the turf in their (hey)day and generation ? 
And C5ast-oiF — ^what a burlesque on the grand Belgravian mother ! 
Pledge of the Promised Land, sole prop of his reputation. 

Was it for this that we sat so patiently long at your feet. 
Lapping up pedigree lore, like kitten cream from a saucer ? 
Ringing the changes out through many a tabular sheet. 
To the days when Spenser sung, or the antediluvian Chaucer ? 

Was it for this that we traced to his primal source each crack, 
Darley, Godolphin Arabian, Byerly Turk ? — from these 
Working again, like a mole, to the Ark confusedly back. 
Lost in a tangled forest of genealogical trees ? 

Scorn, contumely, chafF — when the enemy brought us to bag, 
With stinging charge, like a bird that carelessly skims the stubble — 
These we could manfully bear, till Galopin caused to sag 
And Sefton finally burst the blathering Blacklock bubble. 

Didn't we chuckle and crow o*er his Craven form with Apollo, 
His Lucifer-like collapse at the pinch of the Epsom hill ? 
And then when the Rosebery roan he was fiited humbly to follow. 
We dubbed him a ranker duffer, a gayer deceiver still. 
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Then what did he beat in France ? — but ho ! for a change in the 

wind ! — 
When he covered with shame and mud Bend Or in the Sellinger 

fray, 
Laughed at his field in the * Seizer,' left labouring far behind. 
First on the record of Foals, and Champion hailed of his day. 

Have we fathom'd his excellence yet? still runs never-ending the 

line: 
There's a proverb declares * he must have a long spoon with the 

* Devil who sups ;' 

And another (in Latin) that runs, ^ there is truth in the juice of the 

' vmc. 
Shall we wait then the issue, and see how Robert behaves in his 

* Cups'? 

No, give him the credit for all, bury prejudice, strangle dislike, 
Dissemble resentment, confess the delusion long cherished untrue ; 
His merits well proven stand forth, bright as noonday, as plain as a 

Good sportsmen, admit your mistake, and concede to the Devil his 
due ! 

Goes it against the grain, such a nauseous pill to swallow. 

Forced to remain to bless, when we came brimming over with 

curses ? 
Well — ^let us throw up the sponge in token of beating hollow. 
Crediting ears of the sow with occasional silken purses. 

Let critics unfriendly revile, and flatterers fulsomely laud, 
Like dogs that alternately lick and grind into powder a bone : 
IVeU follow the Laureate's tip, and sing with the jilted of ^ Maud ' : 
* I will bury myself in my *' Books," and the Devil may pipe to his 
own! * 

Amphion. 



THE SCOTTISH ANGLING SEASON. 

Ths angling season, in the land of a thousand streams and two 
thousand lochs, has been-* as angling seasons are nowadays — a 
highly successful one ; for if the great baskets have been few, the 
little ones have been numerous, and the fish, from lordly salmon to 
tiny perch, have exhibited both size and quality. The Lochleven 
fishing season has this year presented a great contrast, as will 
by-and-by be shown, to the preceding season, and trout generally, 
to industrious anglers, have not been so scarce as in some recent 
years. Our clubs have been active, and many of them have had a 
good time of it, especially on that gigantic iish*pond already alluded 
to, Lochleven, which has always proved a centre of attraction to 
such Scottish anglers as are within easy hail of its historic waters. 
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In reviewing the Scottish angling season of 1880, I am of course 
bound to give precedence to ' the monarch of the brook/ although 
the ' brook ' that shelters a 30 lb. salmon must needs be of some 
magnitude. Conversing lately with an old Scottish angler who 
dwells on the banks of the river Forth, I was told, what indeed I 
knew already, that near all towns and cities fish of every kind were 
scarce, and the few there are remarkably shy. ' You must now, if 

* you really desire good sport, sir, go away to the solitudes of the 
^fsLT-oS mountains and far-distant glens, as any stream that any 

* man of the angling kind can reach in a three or four hours* walk 
^ is not worthy of attention, it is as likely as not clean harried and 

* barren of fish ; nor is it probable that lochs which are within a 

* shilling railway fare are any better. If you go to Aberdeenshire, 

* or Banffshire, or Ross-shire, or Inverness-shire, you may get fish, but 

* within a radius of twenty-five miles of a populous town, trout are 
'scarce, and salmon, so fzc as anglers are concerned, are still scarcer.' 
The old man only spoke the truth, especially as regards trout fishing : 
to obtain a fisher's dozen of half-pounders one has to go far afield, 
and then perhaps fare badly ; besides, it is not so easy nowadays as 
it once was to obtain permission to angle, so many persons have 
misbehaved themselves that gentlemen have become chary of giving 
leave to fish ; and as all trout and salmon streams throughout 
Scotland are proprietary, with a very few exceptions, leave is required ; 
but, on the other hand, no licence is necessary, even for salmon fishing.* 
All the salmon streams of Scotland are the property of some one, 
either an individual or a corporation, and even corporations like to 
make money out of their fishings, and rather lease their right to 
some one person than allow of all and sundry fishing their water, 
which is perhaps the best way of arranging the matter, as a town's 
fishing may bring in, say, a rental of a hundred a year, which may 
be of some benefit to the burgh in the way of saving taxation, while, 
if all the population were permitted to fish, there would not be the 
third part of a salmon to each.f Close time has of course to be 
obeved by both lairds and lessees of salmon fisheries, and very pro- 
perly so. The moment the legal fishing time expires, nets are 
taken off the river, and with equal punctuality the anglers cease 
their contemplative recreation as the hour strikes which forbids any 
farther exercise of their patient art. 

* I am speaking here of streams of consequence to the angler : none of which 
as a general rule are open, but there are numerous ' bums ' or brooklets which 
are still open to fishermen, some of which are populous enough with small trout. 
In many instances trout streams of magnitude are leased by proprietors to hotel 
keepers, who let out their rights of fishing by the day or week, and in some 
cases claim all the fish ! Such places should be studiously avoided. 

t As an example of what is meant I may state here that the value in rent, of 
the fisheries on the Tay belonging to the town of Perth, was this year 1173/., 
whilst in some previous seasons the rental of the town's fishings has been as high 
as 1400/. The * let ' for next year has been hitherto a failure, not more than 
a angle bid having been made, and that only for one of the stations. The right 
of net fishing is here alluded to. 
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I am not, in this short review of the Scottish fishing season of 
1880, eoing to tell the readers of this magazine anything about the 
art of fishing ; if I attempted such a work, labour of love as it would 
be, I should probably be accused of attempting, if I may use a 
vulgarism, to teach one of my most venerable relatives how to suck 
eggs. Happily I have no such ambition. What is far better at 
the end of a season, I think, is a little of the philosophy of fishing, 
as regards property in fish and the results of the year, as well as the 
lesson thereby to be derived, which reminds me of a topic that was 
very keenly discussed at the opening of the Tay angling season, 
and which will be discussed, I believe, in Parliament before long. 
I allude to the rights of the proprietors of the ' upper waters,' that 
iSy the ill-used men who afford the breeding salmon room to multiply 
and replenish their kind in return for a few weeks' angling on their 
own waters I 

I shall be excused if I endeavour briefly to summarise what has 
been said on the subject, confessing at the same time that my 
sympathies are altogether with the men who afford the fish their 
breeding ground. The question is a narrow one, and for the sake 
of argument may be stated as follows : ' Why should the men who 
' afford the fish a procreant cradle not be allowed a larger share of 
^ the spoil ?' As my readers are no doubt aware, the salmon is a fish 
which breeds in the brook but lives in the sea, and which only uses 
the main river as a passage way between its breeding ground and 
the place where it lives. Why, then, should A., who afK)rds salmo 
solar the privileges I have indicated, be in a worse position than 
fi.y C, and D., who only give the animal a free passage way for a 
certain number of hours during the season, and moreover do all they 
know at other times to capture the fish 7 A. allows on his tributary 
stream probably as many as a hundred female salmon to deposit their 
spawn, and taking these fish all over at an average of 16 lbs. weight, 
they willyield, in all likelihood, as many as a million and a half of 
eggs I Of these e^ one-third or so will give fish, so that A., on 
his stretch of salmon water, breeds 500,000 saumon, which he literally 
makes a present of to the gentlemen who own the commercial 
fisheries ! True, all the fish which are hatched do not arrive at 
maturity, but that is certainly no fault of A. ; those of them, at any 
rate, which do become fit for the table are liable to be caught by 
the lessees of persons who had no hand in breeding them. In plain 
language, the tenants of B., C, and D. levy tribute on the passing fish 
as they descend to the sea, and ascend to the breeding places. Owners 
of good passage water — ^and there may be ever so many proprietors on 
the line of a stream — will derive rents varying from 150/. to 2000/. 
from the salmon which they have neither bred nor fed. It has been 
said by a hard-hearted salmon laird that, with the example of the 
Stormontfield breeding ponds before them, they can now make them- 
selves independent of tributary streams ; they can breed their own 
fish, and with a greater certainty of bringing a larger percentage to 
maturity, than is possible by the system of natural breeding, because 
in the tributaries tens of thousands of the eggs are never hatched. 
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and thousands of the young fish die from being unable to seek their 
food, or from becoming the prey of myriads of enemies. I decidedly 
aUy mjrself with those who think salmon do best when allowed to 
carry out the plans of nature. Artificial spawning — ^ pisciculture,' 
as it is called — is certainly a benefit in the case of barren streams, 
and for such breeding-boxes should undoubtedly be provided, as well 
as the usual pair of living ponds in which to keep the young fish 
till they become ready for their first visit to the sea, all of which 
can be done at little cost ; the nursery at Stormontfield is kept up by 
a weekly expenditure of about thirty shillings ! 

Upper proprietors say, theirs is a hard case ; all they obtain, in 
most instances, for what they give is a few weeks' angling afcer the 
nets are taken off the commercial waters. Were there salmon in 
the upper streams all the year round, these gentlemen would of 
course be entitled to capture them, except during the annual and 
weekly close times ; but as a matter of fsLCt, the salmon only begin 
to arrive in the extreme upper waters as the season is about to close, 
and at that time some of them are so heavy with spawn that it 
would be a crime to kill them. The spawning accomplished in 
November, December, or January, as the case may be, the fish 
depart, so that when in February the season opens, the salmon have 
nearly all taken their departure, and the upper proprietors are left 
lamenting. The case of these gentlemen is, I say, worthy of con- 
sideration ; if it pleased them to act in a ' dog-in-the-manger ' spirit, 
they might, by erecting a barrier, prevent a single fish from ascending 
to their breeaing grounds. Never, probably, till every large salmon 
river is formed into a joint-stock association will the breeding pro- 
prietors be properly recognised ; then they will be able to assert 
their rights : let us hope their day will speedily dawn, for at present 
they are most unfairly treated ; they bestow the greatest boon upon 
the lower proprietors that they can obtain, as in reality they present 
them with all the fish they catch, and get nothing to speak of in 
return. I have not room in this brief review of the Scottish angling 
season of 1880 to show how it is that the* very ' upper proprietors, 
those farthest from the sea, ' get almost never a salmon,' because 
that would involve speculations on the natural history of the fish, 
which would require a separate paper to discuss. A salmon ascending 
from the salt water has to run the gauntlet of the whole of the 
fisheries, as well as all who may be angling in its path, and under 
such circumstances very few proportionately escape capture, and 
were it not for the weekly and annual close times there would be 
still fewer. 

It would be tedious were I to go over all the Scottish salmon 
rivers in order to a review of the season ; I shall therefore focus my 
observations, taking the work done on Loch Tay as a sort of 
barometer by which to mark the success of the season. This loch 
is of great extent — ^sixteen miles long, by three in breadth — one of 
the largest sheets of water in Scotland, in fiict, and has long been 
&med for the excellent sport it affords to fishermen, and in particular 
to salmon anglers. I remember being there some four years ago. 
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just^after Mr. Watson Lyall, a keen fisher, put in a magnificent 
week's work in the way of salmon fishing ; he killed, if my memory 
is not playing me false, twenty-six fish, none of them being under 
16 lbs. weight — the lot totalled up indeed to 550 lbs. ! But every 
salmon angler in Scotland is not so fortunate as the gentleman 
referred to, who on several other occasions has been enabled to 
secure miraculous numbers, or at all events to make his mark on the 
waters. Some Glasgow anglers, with whom the Loch is a favourite 
place of resort, obtain fair sport, both as regards the size of fish and the 
numbers caught. It is not unusual for some fishers to take four good- 
sized fish in the course of their day's outing. If any of the readers 
of ^ Baily ' are in search of a good anchorage for salmon angling, they 
cannot do better than fix up at some of the snug bostelries on the 
banks of this most picturesque sheet of water, where they will find 
good entertainment and pleasant company in the fishing season, 
which lasts from the opening in the beginning of February, to the 
close of May. I have no desire to advertise the various hotels, or 
invidiously single out any of them for particular notice. A stranger 
who has a month or six weeks to spare, cannot do better than give 
them all a turn. The fishing rates are alike for all, and a reference 
to the 'Sportsman's Guide' gives the following terms: — 'Each 
' boat must carry only two rods ; the charge is 5/. per week when 
taken for that period, or 25^. for each day ; if two anglers are in 
each boat, then the charge is 3ar. per diem. All fish caught are the 
property of the angler. Two boatmen must be employed; their 
charge is 4^. per day per man, luncheon to be supplied.' 

If I am not mistaken, I have in a previous number of this magazine 
shown that these terms are not at all exorbitant. During the Loch 
Tay season, the price of salmon in retail fish-shops in large cities is 
from zr. to 3^. 6^., and sometimes as high even as 6^. 6d. per lb. ; it 
being granted, then, that a Loch Tay angler only captures one fish per 
day, a salmon of say, to cut it fine, 16 lbs., that fish, at the rate of 
half-a-crown per lb., would be worth to the angler 4ar., while his 
expenses for boat and men, and the men's ' grub ' and drams, would 
not be more than 38.r. These are perhaps sordid details, where 
sport is concerned, but even the * honest angler ' must not be above 
reckoning the cost of his play-day. The value of Mr. Lyall's five 
days' work already alluded to, at zr. per lb,, would be over fifty 
pounds sterling ! A Ghsgow merchant, of whose angling prowess 
I have heard many good stories, never upon anv of his visits to 
Loch Tay took less in any one day than two fish, while on one 
occasion he captured as many as seven, weighing in all 139 lbs. ; 
very good work indeed I This feat reminds me of the doings of one 
* Michael,' of Edinburgh, who nominally, thirty-five years ago, 
followed the business of a chairman, an occupation which is now 
obsolete. ^ Michael ' became lessee of two fishing stations, one on 
Tay and another on Tweed ; on the one he had early salmon, on 
the other late fish, and so secured a good run of business when 
prices were always at their best. He was a clever angler, and sup- 
plied the chief Scottish hotels with all the salmon they required. 
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Upon one occasion * Michael ' and an assistant fished for thirty-six 
hours on a stretch, including a whole Sabbath-day, which feat gettine 
wind, caused the angler to be set down in Edinburgh as * an awful 
blackguard/ 

I must, however, hasten to be done with Loch Tay and its salmon. 
During the spring season three hundred and twenty-two salmon were 
taken , I cannot say how many anglers were at work in their capture, 
but the fish in all weighed 6867 lbs., and averaged a little over 21 lbs. 
each. The result of the fishing of 1 880 was a little better than 
that of the preceding year, when the take was three hundred and six- 
teen fish, averaging 23 lbs. each. In some former seasons, however^ 
far better sport was enjoyed, and in 1878 as many as eight hundred 
salmon fell a prey to the rods on Loch Tay ! These figures will, I 
trust, give a fair idea of what may be expected in the way of salmon 
fishing in Scotland. There are, however, a score of other places 
where good salmon angling may be obtained ; and on some of the 
tributaries of the Tay, particularly on the Isla, there is excellent 
trout fishing, a sixteen or twenty pound basket being common enough, 
and the fish are of fine quality, reminding one not a little of those of 
Lochleven. 

I may be permitted a single paragraph about the Tweed, which 
as a salmon river ranks next in importance to the Tay, while by some 
of our best Scottish anglers it is preferred even to that river. Some 
of the angling casts on the classic Tweed now bring a high rental, 
as much in particular instances as 200/. I can remember a time 
when a fourth of the^sum would have secured a fruitful station. 
For those who can obtain leave to fish I can recommend Cold- 
stream as a good angling centre ; at the Bridge and likewise at 
Tillmouth there are always a few salmon ' waiting to be engaged/ 
James Kerss, a Tweed fisherman, may be applied to by intending 
anglers ; I have mislaid his postal address, but, if I am not mistaken, 
it is Sharpitlaw, and he is lessee of a considerable stretch of water 
about there which he sub-lets to anglers. Those who can obtain 
an invitation to fish on Floors water will be fortunate, but the Duke 
(of Roxburgh) does not grant indiscriminate permission ; the Tweed 
at Floors abounds with salmon. The Tweed receives the waters 
of many tributaries which are all worthy of exploration by in- 
dustrious disciples of Old Izaak Walton. There are on Tweed 
one or two salmon casts which used to be the scene of great mirth, 
they were in possession of a company of choice spirits who angled 
all the morning and sang songs and drank whisky toddy all the night I 
One of these ^ companionships,' there were not a few printers in it, 
was famed for its annual ' kettle.' A ' kettle,' be it known to the 
uninitiated, is a feast of a most enjoyable kind. The Mayor of 
Berwick-on-Tweed used to give an annual ^ kettle,' as also the 
sheriff of the county. A ' kettle ' is in the nature of a picnic, 
salmon boiled in half-inch slices in a strong brine being the chief 
viand, with various presentments in the way of etceteras. These 
feasts are always enjoyable ; they are held at some picturesque spot on 
Tweedside, and, as all restraint is banished, there is plenty of 
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innocent and enjoyable mirth, in which the ladies sometimes play a 
chief part. A recipe for a Tweed kettle was given in this magazine 
some months ago. 

So much for the salmon ; now for the trout. I am always de- 
lighted to write about this fish. There is nothing that is mercenary 
about the sport of trout fishing ; the trout as a rule has no money 
value) it is not, so to speak, a marketable commodity like the 
salmon, and therefore anglers for trout are above suspicion as to 
mercenary motives. In Scotland there is an abundance of trout 
for those who can procure access to the trouting streams ; the best 
depots, however, are far distant from the populous haunts of men. 
Anglers nowadays usually contrive to concentrate their efforts so as 
to be able to command a fortnight or three weeks' sport at a stretch. 
In former times a day's angling might be had every now and then, 
but when an angler has to run from Edinburgh to Dingwall or 
Tain, or the banks of Loch Awe, as he has now to do to obtain a 
good spell of his favourite sport, he requires at least ten days in 
which to go to his destination to do a week's fishing comfortably^ 
and then return to his business. There are, of course, preserved 
waters, such as Lochleven and Cobbinshaw, which are within easy 
hail of Glasgow and Edinburgh, but for great baskets some men 
like to travel to the Lochs of okye and Sutherlandshire. 

As regards combined, or club fishing in Scotland, we obtain the 
best example at Kinross, where is situated the classic water of 
Lochleven, which has been famed from the days of the beauteous 
but unfortunate Mary Stuart for its wonderful trout The trout of 
Loch Leven is one of the mysteries of Scotland ; no trout exactly 
similar is found anywhere else. Attempts are being made to trans- 
plant it to other waters, but, so far as I can learn, no really assured 
acclimatisation has been effected. This loch is in the season, 
which I may state lasts from February 5th to the last day of August, 
a favourite resort of a crowd of anglers, all of them being masters of 
the arts of trolling or fly-fishing, being very accessible from Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow and Dundee, many gentlemen whose valuable time 
only admits of their having an occasional day's angling avail 
themselves of Loch Leven at the fixed rate of charge, which is 
known to all Scottish fishermen, namely, half-a-crown an hour for 
a boat, and half-a-crown a day to one of the boatmen, the company 
paying the other. Loch Leven is the property of^ Sir Graham 
Montgomery, formerly M.P. in the Conservative interest for 
Peeblesshire, in which county his estate of Stobo is situated. The 
loch some years ago used to be in the hands of a private tacksman 
who netted the fish as a commercial speculation, and, for a con- 
sideration, let out his boats to a select number of anglers who were 
fond of the trout. Now the loch is in the hands of a joint-stock 
company known as the 'Loch Leven Angling Association,' of 
which there are upwards of two hundred shareholders, with a sub- 
scribed capital of 3000/. The office of the association is at the 
town of Kinross, and the manager will, I have no doubt, reply to 
any person desiring information. Others than shareholders may fish 
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if they please, and the water is in consequence largely frequented 
by the various Scottish clubs at the periods for holding their com- 
petitions. 

Readers of * Baily ' who have not yet made acquaintance with 
the matchless trout of Loch Leven, will be able to form a good idea 
of what our Scottish clubs achieve from the following comparative 
table of results for the present and preceding year : — 
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These figures are, I trust, sdf-explanatory, and they may be accepted 
as being quite correct ; I supplement them with the following table 
of comparison for the last eleven years :— 
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In former days the loch was much larger than it is at present, and 
very populous. I have heard an old hoteMceeper at Kinross say 
that the trout in the olden time were occasionally so plentiful that 
they used to be sent round in a cart and sold at the sound of the 
bell for a penny a pound. Previous to the loch becoming so great 
a resort for anglers, as much as I0,0CX) lbs. weight of trout used to 
be netted in the course of one year; indeed (1847), I5>0CX> lbs. 
were taken out of the loch. In the year 1872, not less than i8,(XX> 
trout were caught with the rod, and these weighed all over 8 lbs. 
per dozen. At one time the trout of this loch were always calcu- 
lated as ^ pound trout,* and they would still be so were it not that 
greedy persons put even the very smallest they capture in their 
basket. I may here chronicle that once upon a time a good old 
lessee of the loch, Mr. Baird, took on one occasion at a single haul 
of his nets such a wonderful number of these fish, that he threw 
upwards of sixty dozen back into the lake so that they might have 
leave to grow. On another occasion the same tacksman obtained a 
miraculous draught of one hundred and thirty-five dozen, of which 
he restored fifty dozen to the water as being too small to keep ! I 
should be glad to find suoh a good example generally followed, but 
fbhermen nowadays are so greedy that they will keep any fish that 
is over two ounces in weight. Not till anglers become ashamed of 
such ^ small fry/ will the fishings improve. No trout should be 
taken from a river that are obviously under a quarter of a pound, 
and none from a loch that feel unoer eight ounces. It is, in my 
humble opinion, fiir better to have in one's basket at the end of the 
day half-a-dozen fine fish weighing fi-om nine to sixteen ounces than 
a whole dozen none of whicn weigh six ounces. As to the fish of 
Loch Leven, the directors of the loch ought to make it a rule that 
all trout under one pound should be restored to the water — ^the 
boatmen are capital judges, and quite able to say at a glance what the 
weight of any fish will be, when it is brought to scale. 

I call this article a review of the Scottish angling season, and, to 

i>revent its being said that it is a case of * Hamlet with the Dane 
eft out, I beg to give the following pithy extract from the letter of 
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a well-knoMrn Scottish angler, descriptive of the season all over 
Scotland :— ' Never mind what the newspapers say, this has been a 

* fair year for the good anglers ; the opinion of the dad fishers b not 
' worth havings tAsy never get a good year. I have had a taste of 
^ twenty different waters, and they have rewarded me exceedingly, 
' as a series of baskets containing in all three hundred and seventy- 
^ fish avouch. I am not a greedy angler, nor do I fish for money, 
^ or even for the pot, so I am well satisfied with my modest achieve- 

* ment, the greatest being a pike of eleven pounds, the next best a 
^ ferox of ten pounds four ounces, and seven fine loch trout, each of 
^ them over two and a half pounds ! And, note the fact, I took no 
' fish that I thought of less weight than five ounces. I know several 
^ honest fellows in the angling line who have this year exceeded 

* my work, but then they have had the privilege of dabbling in the 

* trout stores of the far north, while I have not been farther afield 
^ than ^' Tibby Shiels/' at lone St. Mary's, and round about 

* '* the Borders." Let those who have not done so well say it has 
^ been a bad season for us Scottish lords of the angle if they please — 
' a bad reaper is usually troubled with a bad hook.' 

I shall now conclude, as I have no wish to turn this writing into 
a mere chronicle of this season's angling feats, or of the prowess oi 
particular anglers. There are, as I have indicated, a thousand rivers 
and two thousand lochs in the * land of the mountain and the flood ;' 
of many of these I have some knowledge^ and, with the Editor's 
permission, may some day render it available to the readers of this 
magazine ; meantime, let me finish by saying to English brothers 
of the angle who are strangers to our Scottish lakes and rivers, in 
the words of Sir Walter Scott to a correspondent : ' We have a 
' wealth of fish, big and little, in Scotland, well worth your coming 
' to sec.' 



HUNTING SONG. 

Dear ' Baily,' I send you a song 
That I've written of days long ago ; 

And if you don't think it too long. 
For * November ' I hope it may do. 

I am old, and my hair it is grey — 

Tm a * gone by ' to tell you the truth — 

But ^ Olim meminisse juva- 

( Bit ' — I love to look back to my youth. 

And I think that though white be our locks. 
It will serve to keep memory green. 

If, unmindful of Tempus's clocks. 
We keep rolling the old tambourine. 
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Oh ! where are the jovs, like when eloomy November days 
Bid the leaves fall, and aJl sad care lilce them decays ? 
A fig for your Carolines, Julias and Emilys, 

Excellent things in their way ! 
A fig for your Carolines, Julias and Emilys ! 

How I love them in April and May. 

Now are the nights for the claret and groggcry. 
Morns for the horn, and the halloo and floggery ; 
Hail to the pink and the leathers and toggery, 

Whip, and the boot and the spur ; 
Hail to the pink and the leathers and toggery. 

Here's a truce to the feather and fur. 

And now ere the spangle has quitted the naked brake. 
Sportsmen their slumbering pillows and beds forsake. 
And hasty adieux to their somnolent spouses make. 

Bent upon hunting the fox ; 
And hasty adieux to their somnolent spouses make. 

(Let 'em mind that they're right in their clocks !) 

Through the covert already the hounds are en route^ my boys, 

Hark I the view halloo, the fox is on foot, my boys ; 

Now blow your horn, screech and gallop and hoot, my boys, 

Hark ! Tallyho ! Tallyho ! 
Now blow your horn, screech and gallop and hoot, my boys. 

Screw up your nerves for a go. 

There's a scent, there's a crash that now makes the wood crack 

again. 
They're over it now — no — they're now on his track again. 
Oh ! what a bore, sir — he's headed and back again. 

Thanks to that fool on the grey ! 
Oh ! what a bore, sir, he's headed and back again — 

No, sir, by Jove he's away 1 

Gone away, stole away, he's like to rue the case. 

Hounds are close at him and mute as mice through the pace. 

Keep your nag straight if you don't want to lose your place ; 

Hold him and harden your heart. 
Keep your nag straight if you don't want to lose your place, 

Or go home and find fault with your start. 

Yon sportsman — the spirits of safety befriend him, sir, 
With the three leading hounds just a trifle behind him, sir, 
He rides as if thorns couldn't puncture or blind him, sir \ 

He'll spoil all the sport if he can ! 
He rides as if thorns couldn't puncture or blind him, sir — 

He's down ! — and I hope he'll remain. 
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Now laymen, and kirkmen, and workmen, and bruisers all. 
Tailors, and quailers, and craners, refusers all, 
Shirkers, and skirters, and spurters, start losers all. 

Go it — pell-mell for your lives ! 
Shirkers, and skirters, and spurters, start losers all — 

Think not of children or wives. 

One terrible fellow now threatens to blow the tit — 

Stick to the headland ! you'll never get over it. 

Now they check, now they split, now they spread, now they hit, 

They're together again in a trice. 
Now they check, now they split, now they spread, now they hit, 

z ou'U not leave their tails if you're wise. 

Look at that threadpaper charging yon tall hedge, 
That's as high as the railing that fences the college 
His mother has sent him to, prizing the knowledge 

Which Greek and Philosophy yield. 
His mother has sent him to, prizing the knowledge 

Which he thinks best learnt in the field. 

And who is that heavy weight — 6 foot 2 full inches — 
Crashing the timber and smashing the bullfinches ? 
How he fights forwards wherever the pull pinches i 

How he bores holes for the rest. 
How he fights forward wherever the pull pinches. 

Fourteen stone six when undressed. 

Now the pace is becoming unpleasant to potterers. 
No fallows that carry, no sheep foil to bother us ; 
What matter at double if second ditch smother us, 

If we fall when at rasper we switch ? 
What matter at double if second ditch smother us? 

Sure 'tis glory to die in a ditch ! 

That oxer was nothing. Indeed quite a sober go I 
Those willows look ugly and rather foreboding though, 
I don't mind a brook, but I don't like an overflow — 

Charge it — half over, and — in ! 
I don't mind a brook, but I don't like an overflow — 

I'm in luck, only up to the chin ! 

We're righted again, still in first flight we speed. A man 
Who's dressed in a black coat continues to lead the van. 
Give to this worthy parson legitimate meed, he can 

Practise still better than preach. 
Give to this worthy parson legitimate meed, he can 

On a fast day, parishioners teach. 
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There's the nag in the morn was so full of his millery, 
Now he's as still as champagne they call Sillery ; 
And his rider he looks just escaped from the pillory, 

Six falls have so caked him with dirt 
And bis rider he looks just escaped from the pillory, 

Half kiird, but not otherwise hurt. 

Next we leave in the bottom, sweet emblem of Dover Reach, 
The lad who till now has been blundering over each. 
He's cut his mare's leg ofF, and calls it an over-reach ; 

She's been rushing too much at her mounds. 
He's half cut her leg ofF, and calls it an over-reach, 

She's now rushing worse at her wounds. 

There's the tyro from Oxford, his mare how he's told her out ! 

*Tis pity — there isn't a better or bolder out ; 

And the rough rider — luckily he's put his shoulder out ! 

We're well rid of him for the day. 
And the rough rider — luckily he's put his shoulder out ! 

He's another well out of the way. 

And now the poor pug, like the scholar where Oxford stands. 
When he's chased by the bulldogs and placed in the proctor's hands, 
He's as certain to die as a man in the doctor's hands^- 

A galloping fever soon seals. 
He's as certain to die as a man in the doctor's hands, 

Forty doctors are now at his heels. 

He's handy, I'm certain, their bristles are teaching us, 
Yonder he goes ! where the people are screeching us, 
He's as tired as I be when parson is preaching us. 

How he's mobbed by the magpie and rook. 
He's as tired as I be when parson is preaching us. 

Forty minutes have brought him to book. 

Now the pack in a crack catch a view with their thrilling tone, 

That music's far sweeter than tenor or barytone, 

One struggle more and you'll catch him and kill him, Tom, 

You'll soon make his sneezer to stoop. 
One struggle more and you'll catch him and kill him, Tom, 

By Jove, 'twas a teazer ! — who-oop ! 



HUNTING IN IRELAND. 



One of those electric lights of our modern society that reveal to 
outer Gentiles the adyta and penetralia of the Camera and the 
Cabinet, the barrack-room and the boudoir, recently quoted a dictum 
of Lord Melbourne apropos of its notice of * the deep damnation ' of 
VOL. XXXVI. — NO. 249, P 
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Lord Mountmorres's * taking off/ to the effect that Ireland #a« no 
place or country for a gentleman to live in. Lord Melbourne had so 
much of the savoirvivre in his composition that all his utterances about 
the problems of social life are worthy of due respect and reverence ; 
but, spite of this high and august authority, we venture to maintain 
\}[i^X^pace Mr. MaJlock, life is worth living in certain shires and 
counties in Ireland, at least to those fortunate few whose nerves are 
strong, whose pulses beat healthful music, and whose balance at 
Coutts's is in as good a condition of equilibrium as their own in the 

saddle. 

Moreover, their anxieties about the Eastern Question must be 

anything rather than intense : 

* Quid Tiridaten terreat, unice 
Securus.' 

The Western Question they must be content to leave to profes- 
sional wire-pullers who know all about it, or at any rate are paid by 
the nation to do so \ and, above all things, they must have neither part 
nor lot with that political and polemicsd porcupine, the land ques- 
tion of Ireland, which is literally just now the burning question of 
the hour, seeing that in their wild spirit of vendetta the finest 
peasantry under the sun or moon are making peatfires and bonfires 
of the ricks of their neighbours, if condemned by the vigilant 
Vehtngericht that for some weeks has been holding its courts-martial 
on obnoxious characters of all sorts, peers and peasants alike, lords 
and labourers, senators and shopkeepers, agents and attorneys. At any 
rate, if Ireland be no place for that artificial abstraction, the gentle- 
man, to live in — a notion we repudiate — it is certainly, if we take 
our inspiration from the scenes so recently enacted on or near the 
shores of Lough Corrib, which really read like a page from Bulgarian 
contemporary history — we must confess that Ireland is about as 
unfortunate a place as a poor moribund gentleman could select for 
shuffling off this mortal coil, seeing that the chances are that that 
good name which we are taught by high authority to consider as the 
immediate jewel of our souls, and a heritage for posterity, will be 
dragged through the mire of heated and hostile controversy, and that 
the decencies of death will be almost denied to an offender against 
the lex non scripta of a secret tribunal to which he has never vowed 
obedience or fealty while in the quick. But while Church and State 
are troubled seas, whose waters cast up mire and dirt continually, 
the microcosm of sport has enjoyed a halcyon calm up to the 
present time in this vex'd Bermoothes. Gunners gunned on moun- 
tain and moor in dangerous Donegal, in lawless Leitrim, in murdering 
Mayo, in cantankerous Kerry and conspiring Clare, and contem- 
porary history does not record a single instance of let or hindrance 
being shown them in the pursuit of their pleasure. Their guns were 
not annexed, though fire-arms are a strong temptation to an armi- 
gerous race that has been temporarily and under some circumstances 
debarred fi*om their use and enjoyment. Their cartridges and ammu- 
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nition magazines were never appropriated, and wherever they went 
they fbttnd a population ready to aid them in their quest, enthusiastic 
at their success and sympathetic at their failure. 

' Every woman is at heart a rake,' says the cynical satirist Pope. 
Every man, or neariy every man, in Ireland has the germ of a sports- 
man in his nature. Nature may be warped, 'tis true, and the fair, 
honest sportsman may very likely be turned by circumstances into 
the inveterate poacher ; ana the peasant who glories in the pageantry, 
the music, and the stirring excitement of foxhunting may be per- 
verted into a malignant vulpecide or trapper of hares $ but the 
sporting instinct remains, and so far as the sport of kings has pro* 
gressed in its tentative and rehearsal stages during the present season, 
weare happy here to bear testimony to the active co-operation of all 
the occupiers of the soil, and the good spirit they have shown in pre- 
serving foxes and encouraging sport in its varied phases. 

Last year was literally a year of Flodden Field. Rain disesta* 
blished the hay crop in a very great measure, and in many places sent 
the hay-cocks floating down turbid torrents towards the absorbing 
ocean. The corn crops were poor and tardive ; roots were most 
unequal, and under these circumstances the fox family who bad, like 
auctioneers and attorneys, flourished on the calamities of others, 
enjoyed a delicious immunity from the pains and perils of mimic 
war (which proves a very real experience of battle to them). 

The M.F.H. hesitated to allow his hounds to run far into the 
open when standing corn might arrest progress, and as no Samson 
arose in our land to decimate cubdom, the balance of power and 
numbers between foxes and bounds prior to Christmas was rather in 
favour of the former. This year, when a semi-tropical sun matured 
every crop in Ireland to a perfection of ripeness rarely if ever 
attained before in this rainy island, masters of hounds very early 
discovered that the spring had been most favourable to vixens 
and their nurseries, and set to work very early in September to thin 
their redundant numbers. 

Indeed, several M.F.H.s only waited for the close of the Horse 
Show, when the noblesse de chasse^ or peradventure the necessity for 
recruiting their cavalry, ^ obliged ' them, as the proverb says, to put in 
an appearance. And so Lord Waterford, who had been balked of 
his customary cubbing campaign last season, Mr. Trotter, Mr. 
Montagu Chapman, Mr. de Salis Filgate, and one or two more com- 
menced a series of early autumnal manoeuvres which, from the 
huntsmam's point of view, has had the most beneficial effects in dis- 
ciplining the young hounds and effectually carrying out the Dar- 
winian doctrine of the survival of the fittest. Cubhunting requires a 
certain amount of woodland, where hounds learn to support each 
other and become as discriminating in sounds as Si^iers do in tiie 
matter of bugle-calls. Woodlands, however, are our weak point in 
Ireland. Our ancestors cut down the family forests with as much 
ease and aplomb as a market-gardener would a bed of asparagus 
what time the Bordeaux merchant became importunate and threat- 

p 2 
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ened to withhold the comet claret that our forbears loved well-nigh 
as dearly as their degenerate and bibulous scions, or when Darby the 
Dragoon wanted to purchase his troop. Those were the days of 
wooden walls and seamanship, ere tea-kettles thrashed the ocean 
into phosphorus with paddle-wheels, or screwed it into efiervescence 
with a fish-like tail, and a well-grown oak wood was readily con- 
vertible into cash or credit. So the oak woods went to the con- 
tractors, and no young trees were planted in their place, and the 
country, from being an extremely well-wooded land, where smehing 
and iron work flourished, began to wear a bleak and shadeless aspect 
such as large tracts of the surface still retain. England, too, has in 
the course of centuries been greatly disafforested, but judicious 
planting has restored the balance in many places, and Northampton- 
shire, Nottinghamshire, Gloucestershire, and several other counties 
famous for their packs of hounds, have great wooded strongholds of 
stout-bred foxes, where in the early mornings of September and 
October a patient huntsman can bring a pack to a state of the 
utmost efficiency and ensemble, and teach lessons that are never 
wholly forgotten in most circumstances and situations. The great 
glory of Irish hunting is its freedom from woodland and its arti- 
ficiality, its lightness of old turf, and the great galloping scope 
afforded when miles of pasture-land surround the posse of the hunting 
cortege on every side. Of course, there is a seamy side to this para- 
disaical condition of things. In artificial coverts foxes, unless great 
care be taken, are apt to be, in the words of the poet, ^ most to seek 
' when wanted fifty-fold.' Towards the close of the season, more 
especially if there has been much * chopping ' inside the protecting 
enclosure, hounds are apt to become flashy and mute when the sub- 
duing influences of the forest are wanting, and when men go out day 
after day to steeplechase more or less in the walk, or on the side, or 
peradventure in front of the pack, a certain amount of demoralisation 
is apt to ensue. In old English history we read of ambuscades where 
many thousands of armed men were unseen and unnoticed by their 
enemies. In Ireland there are few woods at the present time that 
could conceal a couple of thousand men for any time ; but yet we 
have a few fine forests still, such as Cabra Castle woods, in which 
Mr. Mervyn Pratt extends hospitality to the packs of Meath and 
Louth alternately, and always finds them in plenty of foxes. Galway 
has a few very wide^tretching plantations and woods, such as those of 
Marble Hill, Roxboro', Chevy Chase, Castle Daly, and Monivea. 
Curraghmore Chase would give hounds ample occupation for a 
couple of days per week in the cubbing time, and Curragh Chase, in 
Limerick, has an ample area for sport. Independently, however, of 
these great hound schools, most countries in the Green Isle have 
either mountain tracts covered with the indigenous gorse — ^which takes 
endless drawing, as foxes lie as close in this refuge as an old cock- 
grouse in hummocky heather-land or wooded ravines, or tangles on 
the verge of bogs, which perhaps are rarely visited in winter, y^^ 
offer capital facilities for autumn hunting, as the ground in all these 
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places will be softer for your hunter's horse than on better and more 
highly-farmed soil. To these venatic privileges we may add that 
nearly a)l hunting territories have verges or selvages, which are per- 
haps inconvenient to reach in the short days, and rarely if ever visited 
then, and in these places the M.F.H. must busy himself in Novem- 
ber if he wishes fox preservation to be maintained, for no axiom is 
more firmly established than if you want to have foxes you must 
kill foxes. Hence, if we lack woodlands we have in Ireland a toler- 
able equivalent, and perhaps in the annals of Irish fox-hunting cub- 
bing was never perhaps more vigorously prosecuted than in this year, 
owing mainly to the favouring circumstances of the cubs being 
almost universally carried and housed. 

Twenty-five brace of cubs is about the highest record made by 
any pack, and it is improbable that Mr. Trotter, who has been hard 
at work for nearly six weeks since he began at much Wood, Lord 
Darnley's covert by the Boyne's edee, early last month, will attain 
that limit. Lord Waterford has suso a goodly array of masks to 
show for his many mornings' work, and though the unnecessary 
eflfiision of fox blood is detested in this country, it is probable that 
by November's opening week the total of every pack's slaughter will 
be unusually large. 

There are few changes to notice in tht personnel oi hunting esta- 
blishments. Captain Hartopp has succeeded Colonel Chaplin in 
Kilkenny, and has already done a great deal of exploration and recon- 
noitring in his dominion, having killed some six brace of cubs in ten 
days or so. He has done a good deal to the kennels, and his tele- 
phones of communication are much admired as a useful novelty. 

The Duhallow country is now under the protectorate of a com* 
mittee, of whom Lords Doneraile and Listowel and the Hon. B. 
Fitzpatrick are about the best known names generally. The kennels 
will be at Doneraile, and J. Walsh retains the horn of office. The 
Limerick hounds are also under a committee, with that first-rate 
horseman Mr. Harry Croker for field master. Toop, their whip, has 
left them for the Curraghmore Kennels, and Casey, from the Duhal- 
low, takes his place. 

Lord Huntingdon has lost the services of his zealous and efficient 
amateur whip. Captain Biddulph, who has been sacrificing to Venus, 
and forsaken (temporarily) the active homage he paid to Diana. 
Mr. Murphy has undertaken the mastership of the United Hunt 
(Cork), and has been already hard at work in his extensive country. 
Captain Macnaghten retains the Tipperary hounds, whom he has 
much improved, and although Mr. Chapman has announced his 
intention of resigning in Westmeath, his supporters have * great faith 
' in time,' and the pleasant influences of a probably brilliant season 
in perspective. 

Altogether hunting has been most successful throughout Ireland 
so far. Sinister rumours are in the air about the ban of the Land 
League, and one or two canards fly about, one a rather amusing one, 
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to the eflFect thata popular and hard-working M.F.H. is to be allowed 
to follow his hounds across the country straight as is his wont, but 
thac the field must stick to the roads. 

Hunting has been immensely popular in Ireland in the darkest 
epochs of ber history ; it survived that '48 of which we hardly * dare 
* to speak ' ; it will probably survive the present troubled and 
anarchical era. Patum et cir censes. We have iki^panis^ thank God, 
in abundance. The national circenses will surely follow, we trust. 



GIPSY KETTLE. 

Last Christmas one of the best ' all-round men ' I ever knew asked 
me to dine with him, the invitation being that I should have the 
best fish which London could produce, good wine, and one dish 
of something unknown, and one only. He is an old bird who knows 
the world well, living on ^ a flat,' attended by a servant, a middle- 
aged woman, who is a thorough Caleb fialderstone of the fair sex, 
butler, and everything else. The fish and wine were as excellent 
as promised, the next and only dish being a large round, shallow 
silver dish, filled with some savoury compound. ^ What is this V he 
asked. * Gipsy kettle,' answered the domestic, who was evidently a 
privileged person. ' And what is in it ? ' was question number two. 

* Why, if you must know, a lot of things which most servants would 
< have wasted \ half a chicken and some toast you left at breakfast, 
' the ^ toe " of a tongue, some cutlets, mushrooms, artichokes, pota- 
^ toes, firizzled bacon^ sweet-bread, and half-a«dozen other odds and 

* ends.' 

That ' Gipsy kettle' made a deep impression on me, as I don't 
think I ever had a better dinner, and I expect this article will be 
made up of odds and ends, and so I have named it after the dish 
so called. 

Mr. Baily, do you know what ^ crazambulism ' is ? I do, and suffer 
from it, or rather enjoy it, and so did Lord Macaulay and Thackeray 
to an enormous extent. It is a pleasant madness, and consists in 
jabbering to yourself as you walk along the street, or pace up and 
down the room when in doubt. I go further, and sometimes 
have the deuce of a row with myself, and nearly come to blows. 
When I can't make up my mind I am contradicted by an imaginary 
double who is present ; and so it occurred that early on Sunday 
morning, September 12th, we, i,e, my double and I, had a row over 
my portmanteau, which was packed and ready to go with me 
where I listed, as I had not been away for five years from my letters, 
and, for a wonder, I had command of time and a little money. The 
row was much as follows : ^ And where on earth will you go, then ? ' 
said one half of myself (A.), to another half of myself (B!). ' You 
' know you said Connemara yesterday.' (B.) * And what has that 
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' to do with it if I choose to go to Belgium ? you are always sa 
' quarrelsome.' (A.) * Well, shut up j Til toss you for it, and bet 
' you a shilling I win/ (B.) * Done/ (A.) * Done. Heads for 

* Connemara, tails for Belgium ' — then its ^ tails*' (B.) ^ All right; 

* let's go by the " Baron Osy " to Antwerp/ (A.) * Done alone 
^ of you, butcher, and let's carry the portmanteau down, and I 

* will stand two glasses of bitter beer/ And $o, Mr. Baily, peace 
having been restored, I took the portmanteau in my hand, and 
having drank my double's health and my own, bv cab, rail, and cab 
again, found myself at St. Katherine's Wharf, with nothing on earth 
to do but to smoke a pipe, and eat, drink, and sleep, till eight o'clock 
on Monday morning — and mark you, when your mind and body 
are overworked, provided you are not troubled with sea-sickness, 
there is no rest like being afloat with all your wants round you,; 
without the possibility of being run over by cabs or omnibuses, or 
being dragged out by any one for a walk, or inquired after by Rates 
and Taxes ; you lie * your lubber length along/ and feel utter repose. 

Being a Belgian steamer, naturally the sailors were mostly Bel- 
gians, as were the passengers, who knew the ways of the ship, got 
the best places at table, jockeyed the best berths, and I felt that the 
British lion's comb was cut. So I began in rather a surly mood 
to reckon the people up to myself. ^ There are a nice lot of muffs,' 
I thought, ^ playing dominoes over their pipes and beer/ All th^ 
Belgians were playmg dominoes, or looking on criticising the game : 
it seems most absorbing amongst French and Belgians. All the 
afternoon, and late into the evening, those who had not succumbed 
to the rolling of the ship, which was very slight, played or watched 
the game, and jabbered like parrots as each rubber was concluded, 
imtil another began, 

' Penn, Greenwich,' stamped on the engines engaged my atten- 
tion, and it came to my thoughts that if Penn senior had not given 
his mind to engines the way might never have been paved to 
Penn the younger's cricket ; and, by Jove, how well F. Penn 
played at Canterbury, and against Surrey at the Oval, and against 
the Australians i and how jolly it is that Kent is to the fore once 
more, certainly second to none in the field ; and what a glorious 
match that International Match was at the Oval ; and what a 

florious company ; and how grand it is that bad blood has ceased, 
trust for ever, between Australian and English cricketers. Ana 
these thoughts ran through my mind till bedtime ; and the next 
morning, when we were running up the Scheldt, a Belgian gentle- 
man, who had fraternised with me, evidently had something on his 
mind, and at last broke out, just as we neared Antwerp : ^ Pardon 

* me — I kno\y your face, and have watched it much on Monday 

* last ; you had on a straw hat and a " ribbon ro^ig^ " round it, and 
^ a white vest. I went to ^ee your magnificent (jrace ^l the grax^d 
^ match ; you were sitting on a front bench of your private location 
^ (the pavilion). I was close tp it} and observed that all the time 
' your eyes were never off the game, and you shouted often and very 
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^ loud : it did me good to see you.** Mr. Baily, if that man had 
fallen over I would have jumped after him. Don't let us reproach 
the Belgians for their madness about beer and pipes and dominoes ; 
it suits them, as cricket does us. We got upon Gilbert Grace, and 
he said, ^ He is magnifique^ and the contest of your creeketteers 
' was superb.' This is strictly true, and no gammon, and his 
enthusiasm was real. So I have lived to have heard a French- 
man exclaim, ^ Vaild le grand Mynn,' as I did at Lord's on 
June i8, 1846, when poor Alfred came down the steps to go in, 
in his match with Felix ;j and have heard a Belgian's admiration 
of the champion of the world. [N. B. Don't let W. G. read this. 
Alfred Mynn would have licked W. G.'s head off at single wicket.] 
In my crazambulism I have been strolling about in old Flemish, 
Dutch and Belgian towns, amongst the dogs and inhabitants, and 
have struck a vein of dogology and ethnology, looking on the dog as 
a beast of draught, and I have come, I think, somewhat to the right 
conclusion as regards that animal. Putting a dog to a two-wheel 
cart with shafts must be wrone, as from all one hears, and firom all 
one has seen in pictures, the Esquimaux and North-American dogs 
universally draw sleighs and machines of that kind, working from the 
shoulder, and if you press hard on a dog's back he always gives to 
the hand. I find this to be the case, that the dogs who are between 
the shafts, and must naturally often have the weight on them, lie 
down directly they stop, and pant, whereas the dogs who draw the 
light four-wheel miniature milk and fruit waggons, which are mostly 
under the command of women, come in as fresh as paint, with a 
cheerful bark, and wag their tails, and not only exchange friendly 
greetings with other dogs in the market, but are perfectly game, in 
case of difference, to put up their paws to a rival milkman's dog if he 
tries to ' take the road.' Again, I don't think it hurts them to 
harness them with traces to the end of a long dray, as I saw a man 
to-day moving six large baskets of coals (much more than two men 
could comfortably have done in a truck) thus : The baskets were 
dropped into six compartments in a row. The centre of the drav 
was on two wheels, three baskets being in the front and three behmd, 
so that the dray almost balanced. The man tilted it to the balance 
and pushed behind, and two large dogs, of the cross of the wolf-dog 
and mastiff, pulled in front and steered the dray. When he stopped 
I examined the dogs ; they were well fed and very cheerful. On the 
contrary, late last night I saw a small cart standing outside a cafi^t 
and a dog harnessed lying down and panting, evidently in distress, 
and it was some little time before he would let me touch him, and 

* The reader may learn a lesson on economy ; and when he thinks that his 
coat is shabby, and is sure that his hat and waistcoat are, let htm get two white 
waistcoats at three half-crowns each (I have two, ' Huz,' and ' Buz ' his brother, 
and I will get a third if the Surrey County Matches ever again last three days), 
and a straw hat with a good ribbon at three-<ind-sixpence, — total cost of the lot 
nearly a pound ; and, as in my case, he will attract the gaze of nations if he 
shouts loud enough. The properties will always come out new, with the aid of 
a laundress and a yard of new ribbon. 
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at last we made friends and he licked my hand — he was so weary, 
and his eyes terribly bloodshot, and I should like to have kicked his 
master in the name of the Lord. The man came out beer-ry, and 
was enthusiastic about his brave dog and tried to kiss him ; but the 
poor beast crouched and trembled, and told me by his face that he had 
a bad master. The owner told me that the dog was his brother ; 
doubtless, metaphorically speaking, he was of the same lineage on 
the mother s side, and a rare dad-hrcd one too. The women are 
very kind to the dogs, but I distrust the men, especially as they 
make the women do all the hardest work. I think it was a pity 
that when the Dog Act passed in 1844 ^c* Grantley Berkeley 
had not a longer hearing about dogs being retained for draught under 
strict conditions. The stronger breed, properly used and treated, 
might have been allowed, and would have been a boon to the 
industrious poor. I believe the costermongers of to-day might have 
been trusted, and a dog's keep and lodging are really ' nil.' But it is 
too late now. Probably the people would be as loth to part with 
the breed as the Scotch are with the terriers, except at absurd prices. 
My friend Mr. John Palliser, in his ^ Rambles of a Solitary Hunter 
' in the Prairies,' said that his favourite wolf-dog who dragged his 
baggage, when let loose, ran about and played with the wolves, and 
I should think in the wolf districts in France and Belgium mastiff 
bitches would cross well with the wild wolf, if the wolves left in their 
wild state and not enclosed had access to them ; but this is a 
question for Frank Buckland and the naturalists. I expect a wolf 
would follow Don Juan his morality — ] 

* The prisoned eagle will not pair, nor 1/ &c., 8cc, 

So much for dogology, leaving it with the final remark that under 
any circumstances a dog's strength for draught should be only used 
on fairly level roads, as the dog has no hoof to dig in going up-hill 
or heel to stop him going 'down-hill, like a horse, mule or donkey ; 
and I have seen him trying to do both, but always with incon- 
venience, if not pain, and I remember when carts drawn by dogs 
were as common on the Dover road as in Belgium or Holland now, 
and terribly the dogs suffered. 

Now about ethnology. I have been puzzlin?^ my brains what 
makes a cricketer, and have speculated on the Flemish, Belgians, 
and Dutch. I believe that very few in the Low Countries whom 
I have seen could be trained to run a short run, or hold a hard catch, 
unless they were taken away as street arabs, who are as merrily 
mischievous as our London gutter boys. Physically, as brought up, 
they lack activity in every way. Beer and pipes and dominoes 
amongst the men, and sitting outside ca//s and drinking beer 
amongst women and children, with their husbands and fathers and 
brothers, seem to make up their out-of-door life. Boys of fourteen and 
fifteen, in their little coats and pot hats, play billiards and smoke and 
drink beer with the greatest gravity. Schools go by in solemn order, 
and at railway stations, crowded saloons, and in the streets, the brave 
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Beige lollops up against one without a spark of life. They have no 
fresh air in their railway stations, picture galleries, churches, and 
especially their theatres, except very few, and the only activity is 
shown by a rush from the theatre to the beer-shop, and back again 
when the act begins. The exception to this laziness is found 
amongst tram conductors and waiters. Have they any brains ? At 
the Theatre £den, a new theatre at Brussels, certainly beautifully 
ventilated, and wonderfully contrived to hold an enormous audience, 
a solemn crowd, composed of old people, middle-aged, and young, 
sat gravely for a whole evening to see a performance of jugglers 
throwing balls and knives, and gymnasts, just the same as we have 
any day in the London streets, and a so^alled ballet of about twenty 
Amazons, in large gold stays and fleshings, and a fringe to the stays, 
who, without a notion of dancing, waded through a lumbering ' troc ' 
\yith the flags of all nations in their hands. There was no indelicacy 
in their posturing, as I don't believe one of them could have kicked 
her heels as high as her knee. By-the-by the Union Jack was 
always in the rear and much snubbed, and upon my word I don't 
blame them for that, and I will say why immediately. The audience 
were mostly respectable citizens, and they all adjourned, old and 
young, women and children, and solemnly drank beer between the 
acts, and then went solemnly home. And the Union Jack has a 
right to be snubbed until ^ 'Arry ' is chained up. ' 'Arry ' is unbear- 
able \ he walks through churches and asks his companion to look at 
that ' old bloke ' at bis prayers, pointing to a priest leading a service 
at one of the chapels, stares under the caps of country women who 
are kneeling on the chairs, shouts at the top of his voice the refrain 
of^On board the Saucy Arethusa' to a Belgian guide who has 
made a mistake about a carriage on the field of Waterloo, and calls 

him * a d d robber,' and then riotously 'liquors him up.' I forgave 

^ 'Arry ' for »saying, ^ We have missed the Waterloo Road bus as 
' Napoleon did ' ; that was funny. But * 'Arry ' writes or cuts bis 
name on the walls of Hougoumont, talks in a cafi in a voice which 
can be heard anywhere about the superiority of his race. Out of 
respect to the honour of this King of the Cads, I desire to im- 
mortalize the name of ^Mr. Richard Halliweil, of Salford' (who 
must have got a ladder and a large stick of charcoal for the purpose), 
who has recently inscribed his name, in large black letters four 
inches in length, on the roof of the chapel at Hougoumont. I put 
him and the gentleman who has ci4t his name on our Lord's leg on 
the Crucifix in the Chapel, as cequales. 

As you kqpw, Mr. Baily, English travellers abroad are generally 
excused from evening dress, but gentlemen always b^^ve with them 
a decent suit of dark clothes, such as they wear in London j^ 
business, for Sundays and theatres, and well-bred people always 
stand up in churches when the congregation are kneeling. Guess 
my horror on seeing 'Arry and a friend in the loudest of ^ dittoes' at 
Brussels Cathedral at high mass on Sunday morning, lounging in 
the chairs and talking just as if they were at a music-hall ; and fate 
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seemed against me, as on the same evening they had the two stalls 
in front of me at the opera, and, considering that possibly half the 
Belgian ladies and gentlfemen could understand English, it was not 
pleasant to hear one of them remark, loud enough to be heard all 
round, ' I wish they wouldn't have this d— — d opera in such a God* 
* forsalcen language.' Ruffians 1 the mass in the morning was 
Mozart's, and the opera ^ Faust.' The only remedy is to get young 
Reed and Jemmy Goode and Bat MuUins, who I believe represent 
the best professors of the * fancy,' dressed up as Roman Catholic 
priests, with Johnny Walker, to whom age has vouchsafed the 
tonsure, as a Bishop, and persuade * 'Arry to bait them i nothing 
but one straight from the shoulder can tame them. 

Returning to ethnology. The light-hearted Frenchman who beats 
carpets to a tuno, or skates on hard brushes in polishing a floor in 
figures, who can swim like an otter and climb like a cat, dances and 
fences, and bounds into a battery as gamely as a young English boy 
charges a hedge with his pony, might make a cricketer with training. 
So might the Russian, who is very like ourselves in many ways — ^in 
proof whereof a Russian prisoner who had frequented English ports, 
and had learnt the noble art, licked every man on board the 
Duke of Wellington, officers and all, with the gloves, on his vovage 
as a prisoner to England during the Crimean War. I know of no 
other European people who could make cricketers except the semi- 
English Dutch on the seaboard of Holland, from whence came the 
men who drained the Low Countries in England, temp. James I, ; 
which was the home of Charles II. and his court, until he was 
recalled to England ; from whence came William III. and his merry 
men ; and to which our bold smugglers have resorted probably for 
centuries. There is a strong English strain in Rotterdam, Amster- 
dam, the Hague, &c., and if the truth were told, doubtless the sails 
of Will Watch, the bold smuggler, who ' Kissed his Sue, then 
^ serenely Took helm, and to sea boldly steered out again,' were looked 
for by Mrs. W. W. No. 2, as they neared the Dutch shore ; and 
when the bold smuggler ' went aloft,' he left a widow and family 
possibly on either side of the water. Songs and sentiment are very 
pretty, but ethnological facts are stronger, and English blood is very 
rife in Holland, and the fair Hollandaises are prolific And so is 
Dutch blood in the English low levels, and in many parts of the 
fen country primitive Dutch gardens prevail, and summer-houses 
and outbuildings project over the cuts and drains ; and in Norfolk 
particularly the game of * bowls ' — ^so dear to Teniers' pictures — is a 
champion sport. Turning to other nations, crede Mr. I. D. Walker, 
who saw them and played with them, the Parsees were very fair 
cricketers ; all Indian officers tell us that many of the Sepoys were 
good men in an eleven. Most of us remember that the aboriginal 
blacks who were brought over by Lawrence, an old Surrey player, 
and who had been only trained for six months, were wonderful in 
the field at throwing and catching, and some of them, Mullagh and 
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Twopenny especially, were very hard hitters, the former playing 
forward, very much d la Fuller Pilch. And now we come to the 
Americans and the Australians. According to all accounts, Phila- 
delphia is the stronghold of cricket amongst our American cousins, 
and we attacked America first. It would be no interest to dish up 
again all the Colonial matches out and home. Suffice it to say 
that George Parr first crossed the Atlantic and visited Canada and 
the States in 1858, and H. H. Stephenson's eleven first visited 
Australia in 1 861-2, and doubtless laid the foundation of the 
splendid cricket which our friends at the Antipodes exhibit. The 
Americans only once paid us a visit, and from want of arrangement 
received little notice, and the principal exhibition was base ball, and 
their throwing and catching was our admiration. The history of 
the two Australian visits we all know. But now comes a very grave 
question, and it is this : How is it that the throwing, fielding and 
catching of the Australians, Americans, and even the Aborigines, all 
round, were superior to that of the majority of our clubs ? Doubt- 
less our very first elevens are unsurpassed, and in every county 
there are a few most excellent, but, as a whole, our fieldine has 
declined. That there is too much cricket we all admit, and too 
much batting, and too little practice at fielding. And now comes 
the final question : Can Australia beat England I There must be 
two matches out of three out and home to decide the question, and 
there must be no 'i^' and^buts' about it. I am sick of 'If 
' SpoflForth's hand, &c., &c., &c.' ' If Evans had come, &c., &c., &c.' 
No doubt SpoflForth was a great loss to his side. No doubt, too, the 
Australians' ' fifty-seven ' majority was held too cheap ; or, in other 
words, the captain very good-naturedly wanted Mr. G. F. Grace 
to ' wipe out his duck,' and kept himself back too late, as he was 
in great form. It so happened G. F. got a second one. What 
matters? How many runs did he not save? Was ever such a 
catch made as he made when he caught Bonner? There should 
be an inter-colonial trial of tA^ very best eleven which Australia 
can produce against our very best eleven. We could have pro- 
duced a second eleven as powerful, or nearly so, as our eleven who 
played. The right thing was done, the well-tried cricketers of the 
first rank, who had won their spurs, had the honour of representing 
England ; and it has been a glorious contest ; all rough edges have 
been smoothed down, and the largest crowd ever known showed an 
impartiality which is now historical. One word of parting to our 
Australian cricket brethren. It is absurd to suppose that an eleven 
can come at their own expense to England, but they can reckon the 
cost first — a lump sum which is requisite to cover everything — and 
play us without sharing gate-money, and bargaining for profit. We 
should not be frightened at the sum, and the Marylebone, Surrey, 
Kent, and other county clubs could underwrite their proportions 
of the cost, and the Australians could come as visitors and not specu- 
lators. It would give them time to know us and enjoy all objects 
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of interest in England, and become brother cricketers with us. We 
can give them an English welcome without banquets and speeches,* 
and it is as much their interest as it is ours that there should be no 
middle man, but that captain should challenge captain, and that 
there should be a fair field and no favour, and, if they are the best 
men, they are chips of the old block. * If, sir,' I heard 'Arry say 
in Belgium, ' SpoiForth 'ad been there, the Australians would 'ave 

* licked our 'eads ofFl G. F. Grace, sir, is a stale muff, and got 

* spectacles.! 'Ere, garsong, I'll pay : troor chops et ung Welsh 

* Tzxchitpoor madame, troor chops et ung Welsh rarebit poor moor 
' ^^troor gin and bitters poor moor et ung gin and bitters poor 

* madame, and troor pints of bitter beer.' This is the simple truth, 
and this cur was one of the judges (?) of the game who inflict so much 
suffering on us. Why the man was as full of victuals and drink as 
a purser's store. 

My humble opinion is, that the English Gentlemen will always 
hold their own so long as our present system goes on \ for no training 
in the world can surpass the cricket learnt at large schools, polished 
up by the greatest experts in the game at the universities and other 
places where young fellows who have the talent, the time, and the 
money, cast their Tot, especially as we always find it to be the case 
that the well-bred gentleman who plays for the love of the game is 
the hardest worker and utterly unselnsh. I am inclined to think 
that, when the wicket plays as easy as it did at the Oval, gentlemen 
alone are now stronger than a mixed eleven, as you get more of the 
young blood, and youth will be served. 

And now comes my last attack of crazambulism. 

A. * Well, old fellow, when are wc going home ? ' B. * I was just 

* going to ask you. Here we are at Antwerp again ; how much 

* money have you left ? ' A. * Two Dutch silver coins like the 

* spangles oflF the harlequin's breeches, worth about twopence each, 

* some Dutch coppers, about four to the ferthing, and a brave old 

* British penny,' B. * That's just what I have.' A. * I say, 
' supposing that the waiter at the St. Antoine will let me have 5/.' 
B. * Halves, my boy ! Let's pack the portmanteau and go home 

* and enjoy a jolly good fos again. But, by-the*by, who gave you 

* the ** Gipsy Kettle " for dinner V A. ' T. K., one of the original 
' Canterbury « old stagers." ' B. ' What I ** The Antient Mariner ?" ' 
A. ' Yes.' B. 'So he did to me when I dined with him ; so let's 
' drink his jolly good health. (To young lady at cafe.) S'il vous 

* Heaven forbid that I should have any feeling but one of thankfulness to the 
Lord Mayor for his well-timed hospitality. 

t Poor G. F. ! I had just finished this article, which was written off and on 
in Continental railways, and put it into my despatch-box, and sat myself down 
in a comer of the carriage for a pipe and a 'jolly good read of our English 
' papers/ when, to my horror, I saw the paragraph which has saddened all 
England. Britons usually recognise one another abroad with a kind of ' What- 
' the-deuc&-do-you-do-here \ ' stare ; but on this occasion, in cafis^ picture 
galleries, and other public places, all Englishmen broke silence and exchanged 
thoughts on this sad subject, and the gloom was universal. 
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' plait, Mademoiselle, deux verres de Baviere, un pour moi et un 

* pour mon ami/ Young Lady : ^ Oui, Monsieur, mais ou est-il done 
^ votre ami V Then, Mr. Bailjr, I found myself alone chattering 
away to my double, and I looked sucA a fool. But the fog was a 
reality. We found him 'all alive, O T at Liverpool Street Station 
on our return, after a bright early morning journey from Harwich, 
and getting into the fog seemed quite homely, as if I had stripped to 
the buiF and had crawled inside an enormous cold brown cheese. 
Two foreigners when they saw and felt the gas-lit gloom, chattered 
their teeth, like the devil might on an iceberg, and I gave them the 
consolation which the home-sick sailor, en route from the Medi- 
terranean did, on entering the port of London in a dense fog, 
' Hurrah for the old country; none of your infernal blue skitrs 

* here !' 

Michaelmas^ 1 880. F. G. 



ROWING. 

Aquatic Bubjects but seldom claim any space in a November ' Baily,' though 
from time to time very important rowing events have been decided during 
most inclement seasons ; this year, however, the doings of the past month, 
and the approaching international championship demand some notice at our 
hands. Yachting items are of course conspicuous by their absence, with the 
exception of an idea that Vanduara, Mr. Claric's crack 'ninety/ is to be sent 
across the Atlantic next year to attempt to bring back the American Cup won 
at Cowes in 1851. The gallant efforts of Mr. Ashbury in this direction will be 
remembered, and the Scotch cutter may, with a fair field and no favour, do 
better than her predecessors, as Yankee ship-building, especially in the 
matter of yachts, has by no means kept pace with either the improvements 
achieved here, either on the Clyde, or in the south countree. 

The meeting of Thomas and Cannon, who had previously contended a 
twelvemonth ago, resulted in a second victory for the former ; indeed, after 
the men had gone a mile, his winning was as good as accomplished. Neither 
showed any great pace, and the time between Putney and Hammersmith, 
nine minutes and three quarters, was nothing to boast of. On the following 
day, the 5th of October, Blackman's match with the Australian Layoock 
proved a much more attractive item, and the gathering of spectators^ notably 
at Barnes and Mortlake, was quite considerable. Both men are unusually 
tall, Blackman measuring 6 feet 1 inch, and weighing 11 st. 3 lb., while 
Laycock is an inch higher and 20 lbs. heavier. In ago there is great 
discrepancy, the Englishman being only twenty-two, and the colonial ten 
years his senior. On going off Blackman put in some very sharp work, 
pulling forty- two in the first minute, while his rival contented himself with 
steadier rowing. Aftor half a mile, during which neither showed much 
quality, though they were going last, with a good tide to help them^ the 
Australian drew out, and being more judiciously steered, or obejing his pilot 
better, gained rapidly, leading at the Bridge by over a clear length in 
9 minutes 6 seconds. Blackman now spurted up, and for a moment looked 
threatening as he overlapped Laycock, who was on the Surrey shore quite 
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out of hia waters The effort was, however, just too shorty and the Australian 
slipped away again graduallj, though at the moment he had certainly 
i^peared teoapable of iS3<si^ea8ed speed, and tile interest csme to a premsAtare 
«nid jtAt bebw Chiswi^ Eyot) where B!a«k«da& vtopped^ and the other, nfter 
waiting a motaaent opposite the Church, oompleted the distance at leisui^. 
He Itas sitace provided plenty of occupation for himst^ir, having asinanged 
a nsatch 0^ the 2nd inst. with Hosmer of Boston, U.S.A., a recent sMival, 
who is Woricing under the tutelage of John Higgins, the below-bridge ex- 
ehamp^. Layoock is engaged also to row Hawdon, ft noiih-c6antrymait of 
Bonse re'pilitlb, on the l^th, and both thebe evt»n%s wiU oetnteand a good deal 
of attention. Thus fkr Laycock, thongh his style in the match with Bkokttian 
wss open to criticism, has done tM, demanded of him, ^iz., woh ; so there is 
no knowing how much latent power he may have fa k'eserve, though as 
already motioned, when pushed by Blackman above Hammersteilfa, he 
certainly treenied for the mfoment incapable of another push ; this may, 
however, ^sult from a lack rather of skill than of strength. Hosmer, though 
only twenty-two, has shown great pace in somn races the other side of the 
Atlantic, and his friends rejoice in describing hftn as the Lightning Boy, 
a fantaertic title which he should show unusual speed to merit. JEIawdon, 
previous to fi[anlan's arrival in England last year was reclconed capable of 
anything, has now a chance of distinguishing himself, though Laycock, from 
his reach and power, should prove a tough eastern er. 

Match-making amongst oarsmen, as in the grand mondcy seems a catching 
complaint, and the meeting of Trickett and Hanlan is the indirect raison 
(Tttre of the fixtures already referred to, as well as other items not Anally 
arranged. Prizes offered by an American company, atid announceii to \)o 
competed for on the 22nd inst., have attracted several American and ^o'lonial 
scullers to England. Hosmer's arrival is mentioned above ; Biley oT Saratoga, 
Wallace Rosj», and other minor lights are either en route, or already arrived, 
in view of the proposed races. At ptesf nt, however, the money «s not 
Btaked, so bearing in mind the mutability of all things human, it Vill be 
well for rowing enthusiasts to restrain their afdouir, though iftie a&iir will 
almost certainly take place on the Thames about the 22nd inst. Some diffi- 
culty arises from the number of entries, several oT whom can scarcely claim a 
first-class record, either here or across t^e Atlantic, and, as the competitors 
were supposed to be restricted to ten first-class oarsmen, a compromise will 
ha 70 to be arranged, which shall give a chance to all ambitious of trying thoir 
mettle. A committee, consisting of Lord Londesborough, President of the 
L.R.O*, representatives of the Universities, London, and Thames Clubs, has 
undertaken the details of the afifair, and with Mr. Ireland as umpire all should 
go weL Just at present oarsmen from all parts are at work between Putney 
and Mortkke in view of the American prizes, and there is tittle doubt that 
during the present month there will be a deal of sport worth witnessing. 
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The Invoice.— An October OHo. 



'Chill October' has one recommendstton at }ea«t to Ltmdoners. The 
beginning of the month sees the inhabitants of this great Babylon back in 
their homes. The great world and the little, the whole world and the half, 
have returned from their washings and wanderings — from kmerings by 
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yellow sands ; from big climbs in Alpine solitudes ; from lazy loungiogs on 
Como and Maggiore; from the quietude of Scarborough, and the calm 
retirement of the Hall-by-the-Sea. And how glad everybody appears to be 
to return. Though with some of them the fate of the prodigal may be reversed, 
and they come back from partaking of many fatted calves to the dry husks 
of a domestic cuisine that leaves much to be desired, yet is it not home, be 
it ever so homely ? They probably miss some grandeur and some grandees. 
They do not banquet in marble halls, nor are they the intimate friends of 
many counts and a few princesses. But then, they can talk about them to 
their friends and acquaintances, and if that is not bliss, where can such a 
thing be found I So the Return of the Native is welcomed with a general joy. 

The theatres spring into new life as London becomes itself again. We 
have spoken of the re-opening of the Lyceum, where the * Corsican Brothers,' 
as we foresaw, is drawing crowds, and now the St. James*s and the Court 
have followed suit. Everybody that could by those familiar devices known 
as * hook or crook,' gain an entry to either of the above houses on the 
occasion of the hie iremierei did so. The greatest interest circled around 
both, and though celebrities were rather to be counted just then on the 
fingers of a hand, yet was there a fair sprinkling both at Court and 
St. James's. The Premier fresh from (presumably) anxious questions as to 
whether the Grand Turk should be decapitated, Irish landlords shot without 
mercy, and little boys flogged, was at the Court beaming with a severe 
complacency in the front row of the stalls, happily unconscious that some- 
body had had to yield his seat to such a presence. We remember some few 
years ago on the first night of the pantomime at Covent Garden, as ^e were 
struggling to our stall over the feet and legs of the assembled occupants, 
coming down heavily on the toes of a grey-headed gentlemen who, lifting up 
his face with a suppressed groan, disclosed the familiar features of the Right 
Honourable Robert Lowe, her Majesty's (then) Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. Of course we were greatly shocked, and apologised fervently, 
though at the same time with a secret joy, for *Bob' Lowe had quite 
unnecessarily plucked us up for our * smalls ' in Oxford days, and we had 
treasured the memory. It is rarely that you bring a thing off after waiting so 
many years. But we were doubly amused, we remember, at the idea of a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer being at the premiere of a pantomime, and we 
watched * Bob's * face more than we did the stage. He was wrapt in enjoy- 
ment as any boy ; he laughed heartily at all the comic bits, very heartily 
indeed when an allusion was made to a once premeditated match-tax as ' a 
' low affair ;' he never took his eyes off the leading ladies of the corps de 
ballet^ and conducted himself altogether in such an admirable way that we 
forgave him ' the pluck,' and if decorum had admitted of such a proceeding, 
would have ' liquored ' him on the spot. But the other night at the Court 
the aspect of Mr. Gladstone was a different affair. In the first place, 
' Marie Stuart ' is not a pantomime. It is a rather wild, topsy-turvy (if we 
may use the expression) hash of history certainly, and the action is so 
improbable and opposed to all previously conceived notions, that there was 
something in it of the comic element we must confess. But a diligent study 
of the back of Mr. Gladstone's head (all, we regret to say, that we saw of 
that eminent personage) convinced us that it was a very fine play indeed, and 
we could not help speculating as to whether Madame Modjeska or Mr. 
Lewis Wingficid — perhaps both — would receive a congratulatory post-card 
rrom W. E. G. 

Mr. Wingfield has done what he could with Schiller's play, but we doubt 
if it will take any hold on the London public. Putting on one side its odd 
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jumble of history — an instance of which is Leicester being made Mary's 
JoTer — ^we cannot think that Madame Modjeska's representation of the 
unfortunate Queen will attract or conyince the public that this unquestionably 
talented actress is possessed of the dramatic genius and fire her friends claim 
for her. Making due allowance for the nervousness of a first night, Madame 
Modjeska's performance was, on the whole, disappointing. In the last act, 
when prior to her execution she has to portray mental agony and yet pre- 
serve queenly dignity, she rose to the occasion, and the effect on the audience 
was almost painful, but in her declamation she did not rise to the high pitch 
we had been led to expect from her. In the scene with Elizabeth she showed 
passion that earned for her well-deserved plaudits and two recalls ; but that 
was the only ume she really stirred her auditory. We do not think Schiller's 
play will add to Madame Modjeska's reputation. That she had intelligence 
and great capacity for expressing mental suffering we knew before, but we 
must see her in other roles before we can award to her the high position 
that she claims. 

To think that we should be in this year of grace assisting at what is not a 
rerival, but a new birth of 'Black-Eyed Susan,' strikes us as sufficiently 
remarkable. Both Mr. Wilb and Mr. Hare must be credited with the pos- 
session both of judgment and courage. If the average constant London play- 
goers had been polled on the question of whether the present generation could 
be made to interest itself in the wrongs of William and the woes of Susan, 
we fed convinced that nineteen out of twenty would unhesitatingly have 
voted in the negative. We doubt even if that terrible bore the old play- 
goer — the man who remembers Edmund Kean, and, what b more germane to 
the present subject, T. P. Cooke — ^would, with all his conservatism, 
have been prepared to sit out the virtuous speeches of Susan, the humour, 
such as it was, of Jacob Twig, and the story of St. Domingo Billy. 
How long ago it is since WUliam first began to hitch up his white 
trousers and to ' avast ' and ' belay ' we cannot remember, but he was 
the idol of our boyhood we do know, and last year we made a pilgrimage 
to the Royal Connaught Theatre in Holbom, to see Mr. W. Kignold 
in the familiar charaaer, and a very good William we are bound to say 
he was. But we wearied of the play long before it was over ; and though 
the last scene, the booming gun and the yard-arm, a little revived excitement, 
we felt as if we were assisting at a transpontine melodrama, and the play of 
our youth seemed to fade from memory. How was Mr. Wilts to rekindle 
the dead ashes we hardly knew, but he has succeeded in doing so, or, to 
spak with justice, he has succeeded because he has had that without which 
* William and Susan ' would have been but a poor production, the benefit of 
a stage management and a mse en scency the like of which has never been 
seen on the English stage. What Mr. Hare has done before in thb direction 
we all know. A man of artistic taste, with a natural love for all that b 
fitting and beautiful, he has not been above learning ; and though no blind 
worshipper of the French stage and of French actors and actresses, he 
acknowledges the perfection of their stage management It is possible, too, 
that the recent vbit of the Dutch troupe to London may have taught him 
something, but at all events ' Willbm and Susan ' b a picture wonderful in 
its realbm, and yet realbm so toned down and kept imder by good taste, that 
there b nothing in it obtrusive or that gives offence. From the cottage at 
Deal in tJie first act, to the quarterdeck of the man-of-war in the last, every- 
thing b simply perfect. The dresses are quiet ; the uniforms correct to a 
button and a buclde. The very supers have been drilled with such exactness, 
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and enter into the business of the scene with such zeal, that each, in the 
varying facial emotions, in the wrapt attention to what is going on on the 
stage, becomes an actor. This has been attempted before, but never has it 
been crowned with such success as in ' William and Susan/ 

To say that the picture is equal to the frame in which it is set would hardly 
be the truth. Mr. Wills has a fine poetic fancy; he touches the heart, and 
if he does not call up its sunshine, he assuredly can bring down its showers. 
His version of ^ Black-Eyed Susan * b a tearml one. William is hardly the 
jovial tar of our youth, and Susan seems to bear about with her a sense of 
impending misfortune from the time we first see her on the stage. Captain 
Crosstree becomes a melodramatic villain, instead of the stupid half-seas-over 
commander of the original drama, and the change makes the character an 
unpleasant one. There is a touching episode in the first act, in which a poor 
widow comes to inquire of William about her son, killed in battle; a lot of 
admirable acting on the part of a hitherto unknown actress, Mrs. Mackney, 
which adds to the tearfulness. As we begin, of course we go on to the end. 
Susan's prayer — unpleasant as are always these stage invocations to the 
Almighty — stirs us to the depths ; and though of course we know it is to 
end happily, our feelings are too highly wrought before the reprieve comes. 
The actmg is as faultless as the miie en scene, Mr. Hare makes a cabinet 
portrait of the Admiral ; Mr. Kendal, if not the William of our youthful 
conceptions, is still a perfect William ; and the Susan of Mrs. Kendal b 
thoroughly pathetic and natural. Mr. Barnes makes Captain Crosstree a 
light-hearted scoundrel, and there b not a single character, however unim- 
portant, that has not been studied with a view to a perfect whole. 

And now once more unto the breach, dear friends. We must win 
the battle this time, or — ^but we will not think of the alternative. The 
fight has been long and stubborn, and the end approaches — the back end. 
Soon the retreat will be sounded. A few more weeks and we shall cease fifom 
our labours, and, let us hope, be able to count our gains. It will be a tough 
contesL Inch by inch we shall have to beat back the foe, but we will do it, 
please the fates, and the end of November shall find us reposing on our 
laurels. A pretty picture, is it not ? Will it be a reality i 

There are few places can beat Newmarket on a fine October, and if one 
could live on the Warren Hill, see the high-mettled ones take their gallops, 
note the grand stride of the bay, see how the brown takes hold of the bit as he 
collars the hill, and how the soft chestnut seems half inclined to bolt out of 
the line — ^if one could do thb and not go near the terrible finish of the 
Rowley Mile, where those dreadful men are shouting 6 to J. on the field, a 
cry that chills the marrow in your bones — why, what a little heaven below 
would Newmarket be. But alas, fate drags us to our doom, and here we are 
on the R.M. aforesaid, seeing Mr. Dodd make a wretched exhibition of him- 
self in the Cesarewitch Trial, and wondering how he could try a Cesare- 
witch horse which, we hear, he has been doing lately. Prudhomme lands 
Lord Rosebery's colours in very easy style, and then that thieving Dunmow 
cuts it, as b now hb wont, in the T. Y.C. Sweepstakes, and the Russley cast-off 
Ramsbury pulb through very easily by a length in front of Inez de Castro. 
Favorita lost some of her laurels in the lOo/. Plate. She was credited with 
stamina, and ought to have carried her penalty in the company she was in, 
though Lord Chelmsford had been a 2000 guineas yearling, and was supposed 
to be smart, he hardly looked up to the mark. Favorita was one of the 
first beaten, and Mr. Leopold de Rothschild's Brag, we think, had won 
when the flag fell, for Fordham brought him away, and he came sailing in 
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eight leDgths in front of everything. As the others all began to pull up when 
they saw the state of the case, it does not much matter what was second or 
thirdy but the 2000 guineas one was not either, and cut a bad figure, to the 
^reat disappointment of hb stable. How often shall we have to note what 
Sunburn has done since he carried the Union Jack vice the green and yellow ? 
He beat the great fayourite Prefect in the First Welter very easily, and one 
explanation of his running, no doubt, b that the soft ground suits him. He 
could not act on the hard ground in the summer, as we saw at Sandown Park 
and other places. Bal Gal, of course, won the Clearwell Stakes ; but Archer 
seemed to have some difficulty with her, and she certainly required riding. 
Those who attentively watched thb race were more than half prepared for that 
defeat later on, to which we shall have to refer presently. Blighted hopes 
was the sequel of a plunge that every one made in the Second October 
Nursery on a favourite of the Duke of Hamilton's, a blight that could not 
be removed by a Traveller's Joy in the last event of the afternoon. 

The wagenng on the Cesarewitch was neither fast nor furious at the Rooms 
on the Monday night. The most noteworthy changes was the decided ^vourit- 
ism of CipoUata and the advance of Ulster to the same price at Petronel. This 
latter circumstance was the puzzle of the race. Which of the stable companions 
was the best was a question often asked, and to which no more satisfactory 
reply than that both would run on their merits was vouchsafed. It was known 
that Mr. Gerard had backed his horse to win him 30,000/. ; but whether the 
clever director of the stable fancied Ulster was more than most people knew. 
Petronel was the public favourite, no doubt, as, from hb position as a Two 
Thousand winner he had a right to be ; but neither had been tried, at least 
not over a long distance, and as to their staying powers their owners we^e in 
the dark. StUl, there was evidently monev behmd Ulster, which, as it was 
not the public's, was supposed to be tlie staole's, and Petronel's backers were 
disquieted in consequence. Robert the Devil suffered from the advance of 
CipoUata, and retreated a point, while Chippendale came to 100 to 6, 
Retreat being backed at the same time. There had been wonderful accounts 
on the Heath during the afternoon of a trial that Stockmar had won ; but we 
were quite satbfied to gauge him by his public trials at York, in which he 
seemed to have an undeniable chance. He did not go very well in the market, 
however, but what happened him, if anything, nobody knew. There was the old 
story of ' a leg in a bucket of water,' which we have heard of countless times, 
but we believe there was little foundation for it. There were no outsiders, at 
least none in any demand, and the general feeling among the large majority 
of backers was that the Cesarewitch was a very open race indeed. 

It was a stormy morning that ushered in the forty-first Cesarewitch, and 
the crowded London speciab arrived to find Newmarket in a state of mud, 
with a cold wind sweeping down the High Street and the outlook dreary. 
But matters mended as the afternoon drew on ; the sun struggled through 
the clouds just about the time Mr. Manning was weighing out the jockeys and 
despatching them on their way to the start, and the atmosphere was peculiarly 
good for seeing. The market showed Petronel and Cipollata equal favourites 
at 5 to I, while certainly double those points might have been had at the last 
about Robert the Devil. The reason for hb decline we are ignorant of, unless 
it was that some of hb supporters had given way under the perpetual dinning 
into their ears of the fact that as no horse had ever won with 8sL 6 lb. on hb 
back, so no horse ever could, should, or would do it either. We are bound 
to say that the owners of Robert the Devil never faltered in their allegiance 
for one instance. As they had backed him for thb race before the Leger so 
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thev did afterwards. They made no coDcealment of their great confidence, 
ana told every one who cansd to ask them what Robert was. As we were 
among these who, alas^ did not believe in the great ' Devil/ we the more 
willingly bear testimony to Messrs. Brewer and Blanton's straightforward 
conduct. They fully deserve the good fortune that has faUen to them. They 
have run Robert fair and square. They have proclaimed from the house-tops 
their belief that in him they had a wonderfully good horse, though perhaps 
even they did not know what a wonder he was, and those who ^iled, after 
seeing him win the Leger in the way he did, to back him for the great handi- 
cap, have only themselves to blame. ' 'Tis true 'tis pity, and pity 'tis true.' 

The Cesarewitch at one time bore a very curious aspect, it really looked 
as if the three-year-olds were going to have it all to themselves. Tlie old 
horses one by one had departed from the scene, and Ridotto was left as their 
sole representative. Rumours there were as to Mr. Gretton running Pageant, 
but no one paid much heed to them. The old warrior who has done so much 
for us since the Duke of Parma beat him in the Cesarewitch of six years 
ago, has, as we all know, finished hb course, and we can only hope that his 
latter days may be passed in some Elvsian fields that hb owner will provide 
for him. Then Chippendale broke a blood-vessel, and he too disappeared for 
a time from the front rank, and though there were people who said that Roe- 
hampton would run, he was looked upon as a rather doubtful customer. But 
matters mended on the morning of the race^ and the three-year-olds were not 
allowed to have it all their own way, though, as the result proved, they were 
all there at the finish. There was the usual assembly in the birdcage, all the 
Newmarket haKtues^ from Dukes and Duchesses down to the latest^unger, 
and all, except the backers of Robert the Devil, very much at sea. We have 
already paid a tribute of admiration to these courageous men, and we only 
wbh we had belonged to their divbion ; as it was--but never mind. What 
looked well in the birdcage beyond Chippendale, Retreat, and Stockmar, we 
cannot say, for the simple reason that these were the only three horses we saw. 
The custom of saddling at the Ditch that has been so prevalent of late years 
was adhered to on thb occasion, and but half-a-dozen horses put in an appear* 
ance in the paddock. The men who galloped down to the Ditch subles 
brought back Che usual wonderful statements that we have heard for the last 
five-and-twenty years. Everything, at least, almost evenrthing, looked well ; 
here and there were exceptions. Something was not fit, but as that some- 
thing was bound to be in the last six it did not much matter. We mean that 
the last six would be found to be those that Brown, Jones, and Robinson 
singled out for that position — after the race. Before the event the imagination 
of B. J. and R. is fancy free. The imagination believes that one of the 
favourites will win, but still has a dubious shake of the head when either are 
mentioned, as if prepared for the worst We honestly believe that there are 
no greater humbugs m the world than the majority of those who are called 
' racing men.' The way they ' make believe ' to themselves, as it were, is one 
of the most curious of their idiosyncrasies. When the elected of their choice, 
whom they have been proclaiming at street-comers and on the house-tops b 
ignominiously beaten, we generally find them in a comer of the paddock with 
an assumed cheerful countenance, narrating to anyone who cares to Ibten 
what they feared would happen ' when the pinch came,' or something to that 
effect. ' The pinch ' is a great card to these impostors. They fall bsu::k upon 
it with gusto, and call upon weak-minded friends with bad memories to re- 
member what they said before the race, and when the outsider's number goes 
up Brown always says to one of hb victims, * What did I tell you ? ' There 
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vrcrCj we are sorry to say, a good many of these impostors on the ground 
after * Robert s ' number had gone up for the great handicap, and we had to 
listen to those nauseous lies that are always the attendants on our great races. 
The air at Newmarket, particularly about the New Stand, must be very foul, 
but, thank Providence, it dears after every race. 

The race is briefly told. As we have above observed, the atmosphere was 
peculiarly good for seeing, and the glasses directed towards the Ditch soon 
made out a compact phaknx coming in in a body to the gap. That landmark 
and the perils of ' choke jade ' passed, they still kept together, a sign that the 
pace was nothing grand. Sea Horse was made out to be leading, but as they 
came across the flat the line became more extended, and at the T.Y.C., as 
usual, the rubbish was disposed of, the colours of Mr. Crawfurd on Schoolboy 
being prominent in the centre of the course, while Robert the Devil on the 
right was seen to be pulling hard at Cannon. The Abingdon Bottom 
reached, and the ascent for home commenced. Schoolboy was done with, and 
Cannon giving Robert his head, the horse collared the hill * like a lion,' as 
the phrase goes, and left CipoUata and Chippendale with great ease, winning 
in a canter by four lengths. The Star was actually third, getting that place 
on sufferance, which Chippendale would have made if he had been persevered 
with. Robert pulled as fresh as if he had had only an exercise gallop, but it 
was all out of CipoUata, and though Chippendale could have been third, and 
might have been second, he would not have beaten the winner, so we are 
forced to adopt one of two conclusions, either that Robert the Devil is 
a very great horse indeed, or that those behind him are moderate. We have 
no wish to detract from the great merits of the winner, whose staying 
qualities are of the highest order, but some of the favourites, notably Petronel 
and Ulster, ran so badly, that is to say, they were done with at a point of 
the race that stamps them as unable to get more than a mile and a half, that 
probably our three-year-olds, with one exeeption, are but indifferent Still 
this must not detract from the brilliant and unparalleled performance of the 
winner. What we subsequently saw him do two days afterwards confirms 
the impression that, be the Cesarewitch field what it might, Robert the Devil 
was worthy of all the honour we could pay him. 

There was not so much doubt about the field for the Middle Park, for to 
all behind the first two, Bal Gal excepted, the tar-brush of mediocrity, we 
think, must be applied. When such a mare as Lucy Glitters can come to 
the front before Montrose and Sir Marmaduke (we say nothing of Lord 
Falmouth's grand mare, because her penalty and her infirmity stopped her), 
who are lengths in the rear, what else can we say? The winner, the dark 
St. Louis, a small but compact son of Hermit and Lady Audley, won like 
a race-horse, beating the handsome Town Moor by three lengths. We had 
not seen the latter since Ascot. He is a grand horse certainly, but still 
manifestly not wound up, and with that big frame of his likely to give his 
trainer many an anxious moment. It seems a pity to have run him this year, 
but if he comes, a different horse from what we saw in the Middle Park, to 
the Derby post, we shall expect to see him render a very good account of 
himself. Still we confess to being a little suspicious of these grand-looking, 
big-framed horses that take your eye so much, but that rarely take anything 
else. We fancied Muncaster was going to do something thb year — win the 
Leger, perhaps — but he has gone from our gaze, and we have just the shadow 
of a fear about Town Moor. But ahih omen. Let us hope Lord Rosebery 
may win the Derby with him. 

ot. Louis is the property of the Duchess Dowager of Montrose, a fact 
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the knowledge of which on the part of the general puUic gave umbrage, we 
believe, to her Grace, though why it should have done so we are at a loss to 
conoeiYe. Why should not ladies have racehorses, ay, and have their colours 
too ? Her Grace of Montrose has a trainer, so it is believed, of her own ; 
why should she not register her colours ? They would no doubt be worthily 
carried by St Louis on that Wednesday in May when the great event of the 
racing year is decided ; indeed the market, or what market there is on the 
Derby, points to him as the winner. But these are early days to talk about 
that, and 7 to I seems an awfully bad price to take, though we took it about 
Bend Or this time last year we remember. Poor Bend Or ! What shall 
we say about him and the lamentable exhibition he made of himself in the 
Champion Stakes on the Thursday. It was the exciting event of the after- 
noon of course, and all else had paled before it. No one except the gamblers 
cared one atom about the outsider Microphone in the Autumn Handicap, 
who beat all the fevourites, squandered Knight of Burghiey, Prudhomme^ 
and Hackthorpe, made Gil Bias lay down, and found his only real opponent 
in Cradle. Sir John Astley was of course much pleased, so probably was 
Lord Lascelles, when Centenary beat Tower and oword in such a hand 
canter in the Sweepstake over the Bretby course. A good horse b Centenary 
on his own course, but we think Robert Peck gave his full value for him at 
the hammer when he fell to his bid for 1 200 guineas. There was, however, 
a very sporting match between Donato and Lady Chelmsford, a very good 
match indeed, reflecting great credit on both die framers. Donato was 
favourite, but it was very nearly even betting. It was over the Rous course, 
and there was very little in it until they came down the hill into the dip, 
rising out of which the real business commenced by Donato collaring the 
young one, and a severe race home resulted in Donato's favour by a neck. 
The match caused much speculation, the result some enthusiasm. It was 
a match that would have delighted the late Lord Exeter, whose glory it was 
to make and win one of these events. With such a severe race in her as the 
Cesarewitch, it was expecting too much of Cipollata to win the Newmarket 
Oaks, and the talent did not show its usual cleverness when it laid 2 to i on 
her. Muriel had shown form not to be despised, and though Cipollata made 
a gallant struggle, she was beaten by a head. We do not think it was any 
disgrace to her. 

Everybody thronged into the paddock to see the ' champions,' but only 
one showed, the great Robert, who really looked as if he knew what he was 
about to do, and what was expected of him, and walked round every inch 
a king. He showed no traces of work, and appeared as innocent of that 
great Cesarewitch victory as a lamb. Bend Or had been taken down to the 
Ditch stables, and comparatively few saw him, but those who did proclaimed 
him to be looking marvellously fit and well ; but then we had heard that, 
and seen it too, so often that it did not inspire us with the confidence it did 
others. It was curious, though Robert the Devil was the favourite, how 
eager all the so-called clever people were to back Bend Or. He had once 
shown himself a good horse, the day he had won the Derby, and the people 
who had supports! him then, and had believed in him from the day they 
first saw him in the plantation on the other side of the Ditch, were loth to 
leave him now. So the tenners and the ponies, and much larger sums, came 
flowing in for the son of Doncaster. ^ I shall stand him once more, lad/ 
said a veteran at the game, as we met in Tattersall's Ring, ' I shall have my 
* tenner on him.' The veteran was wearing at that moment the garb so 
highly prized, according to Professor Porson, by the enemy of souls^ the 
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gamient of ' the pride that apes humility.' Uoless we are very much mistakea 
it was a tenner multiplied by ten, or most probably by twenty, that the 
veteran intended investing. But his was only a solitary example coming 
immediately under our own notice ; there were hundreds of others doubtlessy 
and we are not sure if Bend Or did not carry more money than Robert the 
Devil. The lamentable issue of it all, lamentable as far as our old favourite 
was concerned, we all know. How Robert was taken to the front directly 
the flag fell, and showed such a clean pair of heels to his field, that even such 
a speedy five furlongs horse as Charibert could not live with him, is an old 
story. That circumstance we look upon as one of the most wonderfid feats 
in Robert's career ; he was able to settle Charibert before they had both 
gone a quarter of a mile. At the Bushes Fordham was riding Bend Or, 
and so out of the Dip came the great champion some ten lengths in advance 
of everything, leaving hb three opponents thoroughly beaten, and richly 
deserving the loud cheers that greeted his win. A very grand champion 
indeed. 

The last day was, though it gave us good racing, lacking in the interest 
pertaining to those preceding it. The Newmarket Derby saw the defeat of 
Teviotdsue by Milan, which if dever people had diligently studied the book, 
they would not have been so much surprised at Tower and Sword made 
a very fine race of it, with Rowlston in the Sweepstakes over the D.M., and 
the latter could not repeat his First October victory. Sir Marmaduke must 
have run better than we thought in the Middle Park, might have been nearer 
perhaps, but, however, he won the Prendergast cleverly enough, though we 
cannot say much for those behind him. Le Destrier — perhaps it was this his 
owner had in hb eye when he brought him over — took Her Majesty's Plate 
easily, Ridotto failing to stay home, and Reveller, who was the favourite 
by the way, taking a very quiet view of things. Thebab won the Third 
Grand Challenge Stakes, beating Simnel, Valentino, and others, and 
that was about the end of as grand a week's raping as ever was seen at 
Newmarket 

The snow piled on either side of the course at Sandown warned the keenest 
and most thoughtless of ' legitimate ' punters that he would soon have to 
' resign thb pleasing, anxious being/ and ' leave the warm precincts of the 
* cheerful day.' The weather, however, was fine, though cold, and the meet* 
ing, which the Prince of Wales honoured with hb presence, very fairly 
attended. We began with a Selling Hurdle Race, in which the aged Prodigal, 
who was in great request, just managed to beat Anonyma, a curious reversal 
of the natural order of things, in which the Anonyma invariably defeats the 
Prodigal of a certain age. Lanquet, a daughter of Lowlander, who had 
squandered a large field at headquarters in a Selling Nursery the week before, 
served her companions the same here in a ' Juvenile Selling,' and then came 
the Sandown Autumn Cup, for which Favo started favourite after the 
original selection of the * talent,' poor * talent ' 1 Scapegrace had been sent to 
1000 to 30 (offered). Mr. Rothschild's horse looked blooming, and had the 
assistance of Fordham, but ran extremely badly, having, we imagine, lost his 
^ form,' as well as gone worse in his wind. Kineton was next in demand, 
and Reefer, notwithstanding hb crusher of 9st. ylbs., had friends on account 
of hb liking for the oouise. So, too, had that bad mare Chocolate, but for what 
reason it would be hard to say. The top-weight ran well to the foot of the 
hill, when the race was left to Melfort, a * cast-off' of Lord Rosebery's, who, 
very properly considering hb antecedents, started at any price, and Kineton, 
the ' cast-off,' winning by a neck. Scapegrace, cela va tans dire^ finished abso- 
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lutely last A Selling Race, in which Fordham, as he has often done before, 
got home the * good thing ' by a head, was followed by the Orleans Nursery, 
with twelve runners. Of these the eccentric Montrose and Accelerate were 
made strong favourites, and a great deal of money was put on Mr. J. Davb's 
Parade, who cut up very badly, and to the surj^rise of her party could get no 
nearer than tenth to her next door neighbour m the country, Canace, ridden 
by Fordham, whose viaory reminded us of the old times, when there was a 
* Danebury Division.' The winner, of whom we have not heard the last, is 
out of Lady Dot (the dam of Perth and Maid of Perth), by Albert Victor, 
or (as her godfather seems to think) Camballo. The Hunters' Flat Race 
brought out a good field, and led to a most exciting ' set to ' between Mr. 
Tom Spence on Rocket, and Mr. Hugh Owen on Blue Danube, the latter 
securing the prize by a head, to the delight and surprise of hb numerous 
backers, more than one of whom had braved the discomforts of the passage 
from Boulogne to Folkestone to see him run. Blue Danube, it ma^ be remem- 
bered was Bend Or's schoolmaster before the Leger, and was objected to by 
many quidnuncs as being of too low a class to ' lead ' a great horse for a great 
race. As all persons of experience know, a very moderate animal docs well 
enough to * lead ' a good one in his work, though, of course, he will give no 
idea of the ' form ' of his pupil, which, after all, onl v a trial with a racehorse 
can tell a trainer. What ought to have been tie event of the day, the 
Sandown Champion Stakes, weight for age, penalties and allowance, resulted 
in the improved Amy Melville, by Albert Victor, out of Novice's dam, 
making all her own running, and cantering away from her four opponents, 
amongst whom were the wretched Queenfisher, who was unfortunajtely started 
for the Oaks instead of Cipollata, the hopefid hero Maskelyne, and Van Dyke, 
on whom odds of 6 to 5 were laid. 

The attendance on the second day was not so good, as the morning in 
town was showery and disagreeable. No rain, however, fell after our aniv.d 
at Sandown, and we had some fair racing. After the decision of a Selling 
Nursery and a Selling Hunters' Flat Bace, we moved (and it is by no means 
agreeable to have to move from a good course to a bad one at this time of the 
year) down to the winning-post of the New Five Furlong Course, to see the 
r lying Stakes, to compete for which Grand Flaneur, 9st, who in his long 
life has taken two Portland Plates, came all the way from Ashgill, attended 
by his evercreen jockey and several faithful henchmen. Of his ten opponents 
Death or Glory was installed favourite at 4 to I, hodv pursued in the 
betting by the impostor Marshall Scott. Death or Glory (there is something 
in a name), when winning easily, put his foot in a hole and broke his shoulder, 
leaving the race at the mercy ot Mysie, who had no great difiiculty in stalling 
off John Osborne's vigorous challenge on the top weight. The field for the 
Great Sapling of 1000/. to the first, 100/. to the second, and 50/. to the third, 
was better in point of quantity than quality. Moll Davis, by John Davis, 
out of Eobert the Devil's dam, was very * warm' at 7 to 4, her deluded backers 
being ignorant of the fact that she had got about fifty yards start in the trial 
she won before leaving Newmarket. She had none the worst of the start 
here, but was never formidable after three furlongs were covered, and the rich 
stake went to the disappointing Montrose, who jumped off in front and won 
by two lengths without being headed. Sir Marmaduke, who gave him 9lbs., 
was second, and the French Belliqueux third. The Warren Hurdle Race, 
which wound up the proceedings, turned out the old-fashioned ' good thing ' it 
looked for that extremely useful hurdle-racer Charles the First, who landed 
the 5 to 4 laid on him so freely without causing the slightest anxiety to the 
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most timid of his supporters ; and not a few of his admirers noted with 
pleasure that he ran clear away from Retribution. 

Since the end of last season some changes haye occurred in the hunting 
world, for full particnlars of which we refer our readers to our annual Lbt of 
Masters and Huntsmen. Commencing, like loyal subjects, with her Majesty's, 
we find the Earl of Cork going in for his third innings as Master of the 
Buckhounds, in the place of Lord Hardwicke, who with other Cabinet 
Ministers has for a time retired into prirate life ; and Lord Wolverton has 
made oyer his pack, which hunted round Blandford, to Lord Carington, who 
is going to hunt round Wycombe. With foxhounds, taking them alpha* 
betically, we find Mr. R. E. Wemyss, last season Master of the Crayen, has 
succeeded Mr. Frank Foljambe as Master of the Burton, and yery wisely 
retained Will Dale as his huntsman ; while Sir Richard Sutton of iBenham 
Park takes the Crayen, and has engaged ' Tom ' Goddard (whose real name 
is William) so well known in the Pytchley country, to hunt them. Mr. P. A. 
Carnegie from the Forfarshire, comes southwards, taking the Essex Union, in 
the place of Mr. W. H. White, while the Essex and Suffolk are again pre- 
sided oyer by Mr. T. W. Nunn, who was Master from 1865 to 1871, in the 
place of Mr. T. Chaston. After a short career as M.F.H., the Marquis of 
Huntly has resigned the mastership of the Fitzwtlliam ; one of that family 
will again resume the management. Mr. Charles Egerton has handed oyer 
the RufFord to Mr. Algernon Legard, than whom no keener sportsman was 
eyer known in Yorkshire. Mr. Kawnsley is the new Master of the South 
Wold wee Mr. F. Crowder. Crossing tne Border, we find Mr. Salkeld in 
office as Master of the Dumfriesshire, in the place of Mr. Johnstone ; and 
on the other side of the Channel, Captain Haitopp in Kilkenny instead of 
Colonel Frank Chaplin. 

Seyeral packs in the Midlands haye made a yery good beginning with the 
cubs, and there b eyery prospect of a good season. Capital accounts haye 
arriyed from Belyoir, and we hear that the Burton haye also had some 
excellent sport — ^in fact. Will Dale says he neyer remembers haying seen 
better at this season of the year, with so much fun in the open, with good 
finbhes into the bargain. September, with the exception of the first two or 
three mornings when the weather was too hot, was a capital month. Directly 
the rain came down, good sport came at once, and they had some famous 
mornings in the Wragby Woods, one especially so on the 24th, when they 
ran for two hours and a half in Keys Wood and killed. During September 
they were out eighteen times, and killed nineteen foxes, all after good work 
for hounds, and during the past month they haye also had some capital sport 
and hard days oyer the Wolds, and up to October the 12th they had killed 
thirteen brace and a half, and ran three brace to ground. The entry are 
doing well. The hounds are in capital heart. The new Master, Mr. 
Wemyss, u yery keen and enjoys the sport immensely, so there b a cheery 
prospect for the Burton. 

Colonel Sharp, with the East Essex, has lately been haying a remark- 
ably good time amongst the cubs, getting blood almost eyery day. On 14th 
he had a capital morning meeting at Champion Lodge. Hounds made a line 
in a turnip field of Mr. Wakelin's, running a ring round the decoy, away at 
racing pace along the grass by the sea wall to Gold hanger, where we pulled 
down a fine cub in 27 minutes, in a field of the Rey. C. Leigh, the head being 
presented to young Claude de Crespigny, who b just rising eight, and enters 
well to the noble science. In this run poor old Joe Sorrell got a bad fall, his 
grey falling on him and crushing hb knee. A fox haying been yiewed back 
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by Mr. Bromley's we trotted back there, and pug jumped up in a turnip fidd 
of Mr. Carter's, crossing theTotham Road away to South Wood, two couple 
of hounds slipping awaj with him unobserved to Spicketts, the body of the 
pack changing on to a uesh fox, and after running a ring round Bog Copse, 
Ash Plantation, and South Wood, went away by Little Totham Church and 
Beckenham to Scott's Grove, a five-mile point over as good a line as there is 
in the Thurstable Hundred : here again they got on to a fresh fox, and 
hounds and horses having done a hard day's work, the Colonel wiidy accepted 
of Mr. Piggott's hospitality, and then went home. 

On 1 6th ' Green Man ^raxted.' After drawing Westhall and a few spinneys 
blank, tried Sir Charles Ducane's gorse at Totham. Better lying there could not 
be. Hounds were hardly in, and the Colonel plunging about a la Romford, 
when a whimper toki us a fox was on foot in less than five minutes not 
less than two old foxes and three cubs broke away, one of the latter running 
a ring of a few fields was run into just outside the gorse. Got on to the line 
of another in Westhall, but it was already foiled, and never being a good 
scenting covert even at the best of times we could not push him, and he 
eventu^y beat us. Found another near the keeper's lodge m Braxted Park, 
and ran to ground in a drain near the Kelvedon Lodge, at the entrance of 
which an enormous swarm of wasps attacked the hounds, to their no small 
discomfiture. Five or six brace of foxes must have been moved on the two days. 
With such friendly owners of coverts as Sir Charles Ducane and Mr. Barrett, 
and farmers like Messrs. Bromley, Wakelin and Pigott, the prospects of the 
Maldon side of the country look extremely bright At the covert side 
amongst others we noticed Sir Claude and Lady de Crespigny, Sir Charles and 
Hon. Lady Ducane, Sir Philip, Lady and Miss Payne, Nlajor Holroyd from 
the Essex and Suffolk ; Mr. Macan from Oakley ; Messrs. Hall, Brown, 
Pigott, Humphery, Huttlv, and Smith. 

Jack West has been doing very well with the Vine, considering that 
country is not like a grass one, and had a very good day on Thursday, 
October 14th, when they found in Southleys, ran through Pilgrims, over the 
Lichfield Tunnel, on to Popham Beacon, to Upper Blackwood, past the 
Michddever station into Micheldever Wood, where he went to ground, after 
a very satisfactory gallop of one hour and a half; after which they had 
another very good run from Cobley by North Waltham, through Ashe 
Park, by Ashe Rectory to Browndown, where thejr killed in the open. 

Will Hawtin has had some very good cub-huntmg in the New Forest — 
killed ten brace and a half, and ran four brace to ground. Their best day 
was from Boldrewood, when they killed in the Franchise, after a capital fifty 
minutes without touching a covert until they got there. 

We hear from the Isle of Wight that Mr. Cotton has got together a very 
smart lot of hounds. Up to the i8th they had been out eight times ana 
had two good mornings, having killed one fox in the open after thirty-five 
minutes, and another after forty-five, and they have run tour brace to ground 
where they can get very easily. It is a difficult country for hounds, as it b 
nearly all gorse, but Mr. Cotton is trying to do all he can to show roort 

From Durham we hear that Sir William Eden's hounds have been out 
fourteen mornings up to the 19th, and averaged a fox each time, besides 
having some good gallops out of covert On Friday, the 8th, they met at 
Barmpston and ran clean away from everybody over the open, beating the 
horses to a standstill. 

Bob Worrall with the Old Berkeley has done quite as well as the foxes 
will allow him, as some of them are only a middling sample, but when they 
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find the right sort they have sport. On the 1 6th, from Squire Drake's 
place, they had one of the rery best things with an old fox found in Hare- 
foot eyer seen in the country. They first ran fast for ten minutes to some 
cross-roads where they checked, but were soon put right ; after which they 
ran for fifty-eight minutes without the slightest check, over a wild country 
with some good strong plaited fences, through Black Horse Wood, pointing 
for Chesham, and got to ground at Latimers. But it is sadly to be feared 
that they will be yery short of foxes in some places. 

With the Dartmoor, cub-hunting has not been so good as usual. Scent on 
the whole has been very bad, but they have had a few good days. These 
hounds do not go out early in the morning when the weather is hot and the 
ground hard They meet at ten o'clock, and often don't get home before 
eight. On the i6th they had a very hard day ; they left their kennels at 
nine, and did not get back before half-past seven, and were hard at work for 
five hours, and ran some cubs to ground in large badger earths. The country 
is not stopped, so that just as a huntsman is going to bring his fox to hand, 
they go to earths, which is very disappointing. 

The Fife began cub-hunting on September 6th. Scent has been generally 
bad, but Colonel Thomson has contrived to nail a fox nearly every day they 
have been out 

From Ireland we are informed that the Duhallow up to the 20th had 
handled a good many cubs, but that they wanted rain very badly. Our 
correspondent says, ' Shooting Land Agents is about the most fashionable 
' sport, and thin^ look very blue at present' 

We are glad to see, under the head of < Wills and Bequests,' in the 

* Illustrated London News/ that the late Mr. Thomas Veasey, of South 
Lodge, Baldock, amongst other bequests has left the ' Hunt Servants Benefit 
' Society ' a legacy of nineteen guineas. As old foxhunters cannot take their 
money away with them when finally run to ground, the best thing they can 
do is to instruct their solicitors when making their wills, like Mr. Veasey, to 
leave the society a legacy in return for the health and pleasure they have 
derived from foxhunting. We are induced to make this observation, as we 
are informed that several good old annual subscribers have recently died. 

The Fountain at St Andrews, in memory of the late Major J. Whyte- 
Melville is rapidly progressing ; on it b inscribed, ' His writings delighted ; 

* his conversation charmed and instructed ; his life was an example to all 

* who enjoyed his friendship, and now mourn his untimely end ; but we 
regret to learn that a considerable sum is still required for contingent expenses, 
and hope that many who had the honour of the acquaintance of this dis* 
tinguished sportsman and author, who have as yet given nothing, will send 
their subscriptions either to Lord Wolverton or Lieut-Colonel Anstruther 
Thomson, the Hon. Secretaries. 

Mr. John Roalfe Cox, of Mount Street, is very anxious to remove an 
erroneous impression that he has withdrawn, or intends to withdraw, from 
the practice of his profession — a rumour which seems to have gained ground 
from the circumstance of his having been out of England during part of last 
year on his recovery from protracted illness. We are glad to announce that 
he b now quite weu, and as keen for business as ever. 

Very enjoyable to keen sportsmen and true hound-lovers are the early days 
of cub-hunting. To these it is no hardship to get up at what others call 
unearthly hours, riding through the fresh morning air to meet the master, 
huntsman and whips, with perhaps thirty couple of the pack and several of 
the year's entry amongst them, at some well-known cover-side, where a keeper 
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of the right sort b waiting to greet them, knowing that he has one, if not 
two, litters that will be all the better for routing about. From all parts the 
general yerdict seems to be that it has been a good season for cub-hunting, 
and in some countries runs oyer the open haye already been enjoyed that wUi 
be hard to beat later on. The Hertfordshire commenced on Sept. 13, 
finding a strong litter in Mr. Jonathan Cox's famous Hill End Spinneys 
near No Man's Land. Twenty minutes with a kill in the open speaks well 
for a cub. 

On the same day the Old Berkeley drew Lord Chesham*s covers at 
Lattimer, and bloodied the young entry with the right animal. Two days 
later they had a rare morning in the Master's own covers at Shendlsh, and 
with the exception of one or two places, wherever they have been, cubs, or 
now and again an old stager, have been there to show sport. Those who 
went to Bricket Wood on the 29th were sadly disappointed, for the right 
animal was not at home to keep up the reputation that thb fixture has 
deservedly gained during the years when Mr. H. Bailey of Cuckmans rented 
the shootmg. Worrall drew carefully from seven o'clock till nearly ten, and 
hounds chopped some sort of animal on the railway after most of the field 
had trotted away to see what the Hertfordshire were doing in Pre Wood, 
and here they found a very different state of affairs. From the time hounds 
were put into cover at nine o'clock they had been running like demons, but the 
number of foxes had so far beaten them. Well done, Lord Grimstone ! 
Fourteen foxes, counted by one who never makes a mistake. Pre Wood 
will stock the country. 

Ward gave the same another good rattling on the 1st, but even then 
numbers beat them. On Sept. 29'*the Herts had a good morning at Willian. 
Two runs over the open with kills twenty-five minutes each, which gave 
great satisfaction to the sportsmen in that sporting locality, and as one of the 
keenest of the keen remarked, ' Makes up tor all the troubles and disappoint- 
* roents of the dull summer to see hounds run like that.' On Oct. 8th again 
they had a good hunting run round Berkhampstead commons, and killed an 
Ashridge fox, which the natives say takes a lot of doing. On the 22nd 
from Pre Wood again they had a sporting run to ground in Mr. Solley's 
cover at Serge Hill. 

There are several of our readers who may remember the days when the 
late Earl Lonsdale kept harriers at Tring, and the stables there were full of 
hunters. The fun and goings on in those days live but in the recollection of 
a few. The veteran twin brothers Brown were leading men with his 
lordship, and can tell many an amusing anecdote about hunting and hard 
riding. Though over eighty, they are still to be seen at the cover-side hale 
and hearty. Mr. John Brown, who is getting almost blind, was riding to his 
farm on a favourite mare not long since, accompanied by a young lady also 
on horseback. Instead of going quietly as usual the mare fidgeted about, and 
on arrival at the farm it was discovered that the saddle galled her. There 
was nothing for him to ride back but a three-year-old colt that had never 
been mounted. On to this, however, the old gentleman had his saddle 
removed, and rode him quietly back home. Think of this, ye young men, 
some of whom require brandies and sodas to settle your nerves before 
mounting even a thoroughly broken animal. 

We notice an extraordinary good sale of hunters last month at Leicester 
by Messrs. Warner, Sheppard, and Wade, when some good-looking Irish 
horses, the property of Mr. P. George, realised good prices. There was a Wg 
chesnut, a grand weight-carrier, belonging to Mr. HoUingworth, that was 
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oertainlj not dear at 230 guineas. He was described as ver^r clever, as was 

* Colonnell/ one of the Irish diraion, a stone-wall horse that realised 240 
guineas. This was the second sale that the auctioneers had last month. 

All true sportsmen will hear with regret that the Rev. Jack Russell had 
his stables at Black Torrington burnt down on Saturday, the 23rd of October. 
The terrier puppies perished in the flames, and the horses, though rescued, 
were sadly ournt oimon, the Vet. says, may recover, but Moonshine 
must die. What a loss thb is just at the beginning of a season most of us 
can realise. Only a few days before the veteran was hunting with Lord 
Portsmouth, got away with the pack and killed his fox close by Launceston 
station, after a glorious run in which master, huntsman, and whips were all 
thrown out. 

The Lord Mayor's banquet to the Australian Eleven and a large party of 
English cricketers was an admirable success. His Lordship, on being asked 
to take the chair at a banquet, very kindly changed the venue from an hotel 
to his own table, where the dme-honoured hospitality of the City was carried 
out in a manner worthy of the occasion, and was duly appreciated by our 
Colonial cousins, who said it was an honour to the whole of Australia. Hb 
Lordship was very fortunate in his feeling and manly welcome to those who 
had come from the Antipodes, and proposed the toast of the evening in a 
manner which dicited unbounded approbation : it was simple without flattery, 
and kind without being fulsome. Jvfr. Murdoch was equally happy in his 
reply, attributing to the mother-country the credit for having taught them 
all sJie knew by sending out her cricketers from time to time, and making 
tfaem what they were. He congratulated his own countrymen and ourselves 
that the cloud which had hung over them had now pa^ed away for ever 
through the courteous conduct of Lord Harris, and touchingly alluded to the 
premature death of Mr. G. F. Grace. Lord Harris made some very sen- 
sible remarks abont cricket being a school for developing the noble and 
manly qualities of human nature, and a school in which all mean and shabby 
qualities were stamped out, and cordially joined issue in burying for ever any 
little animosities which had arisen. The scene was one never to be forgotten. 

A well got up little volume, entitled, ' My Day with the Hounds,' and 
other stories, by Mr. Finch Mason, the author of those clever ' Sporting 

* Sketches ' before referred to in ' Our Van,' has just been published. The 
stories, two of which have already appeared in ' Bailv,' are well told, and 
have die genuine sporting ring — our readers will no doubt remember ' The 

* Fayre One with ye Golden Locks" — ^but it is the illustrations that will 
probably command the most attention from every lover of the noble animal. 
Here and there are portraits of men as well as horses that will recall the 
clever Newmarket bits in the * Sketches.' For instance, ' Lord William 

* Lovelace, late owner of Grey Peter,' will be easily recognised, as well as 
the broad back of the good sportsman near him. Mr. Mason has a wonder- 
ful eye for the points of a horse and the points of a man, and with a 
stroke or two of his pencil he sets both before you. How good ' Johnnie 

* Wins ' is ! The way in which the winner is pulling up as he approaches 
the chair is very cleverly depicted. Some Epsom sketches, * Lord Cox- 
' combe ' and ^ The Reverend,' are inimitable, and we can sincerely con- 
gratulate Mr. Mason on his good work, and beg of him to go on and give 
us some more. We once ventured to suggest the lawn and paddock of 
Sandown Park on a crowded day as good fields for his peculiar talent. We 
repeat our suggestion. 

The metamorphosb of ' Limmer's ' from an indifferently^managed hotel 
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into a club is a scheme that recommends itself to common sense. The 
prestige of the house qua hotel was not likely to be revived under a new 
regime. There was no successor to John Collins, and the cof&e-room was 
not that of yore. But the plan of transforming Limmer's into a residential 
club, with a particular view to the wants of its country members, b a happy 
thought The house is peculiarly adapted for this sort of thing. There are 
bedrooms by the score, sitting-rooms ditto, its situation is undeniable, and 
moreover the promoters have secured a committee, the names of which will 
be a sufficient guarantee for its good management How many country 
gentlemen there are who would gladly belong to a dub the speciality of 
which will be, as we understand it, the comforts of a home as well as a club, 
we need not say. 

The Cambndgeshire comes upon us in our last sheets, and a most sensa- 
tional Cambridg^ire it has been. It has shown us what a very good horse 
Fernandez is, and given us a sensation by the presence of an * objection.* 
What a dreadful afternoon that same Cambridgeshire Tuesday was, when 
we gazed from the tops of broughams down to the abyss of the Ditch, and 
everything and everybody was saturated with rain and mist, the former 
element making our cards so much pulp and our glasses blurred — a deadly- 
lively time. We confess to not caring much about the Cambridgeshire from 
a racing point of view. Our affections are more set on the Cesarewitch, and 
the short race only stirs us a little bit We believed that the field was 
moderate, and did not believe in Fernandez — for which want of faith we 
now apologise to him and Mr. Gretton. Though Fortune was adverse, the 
honour of the Cambridgeshire belonged to them. Fernandez proved himself 
nearly the equal of See-Saw and Jongleur, and Lucetta rehabditated herself 
in our good opinion. The objection was a very sensational af&ir, and the 
various stories told about it — ^with what spectacles Brown saw 'the cross,' and 
how they differed in colour from those with which Robinson viewed the 
race — ^were remarkable. The bookmakers, despite the persistent rain that 
fell, did not desert their posts in front of the Rooms, and forewent their 
dinners until the fiat was pronounced. 

We believe the Stewards of the Jockey Club decided rightly, and even 
those who lost their money on Fernandez will acquiesce in their judgment 
It would have been an awkward precedent if 'a cross' that occurred some 
distance from home should have been admitted as invalidating a race. We 
should have had some flash jockeys with big betting-books complaining that they 
were crossed as the flag fell, or a few yards from the starting-post, or something 
of that sort It was hard lines for Mr. Gretton and the backers of Fernandez, 
doubtless, but such things are the fortune of racing war, and must be so accepted. 
We suppose it is poor comfort to congratulate Mr. Gretton on the possession 
of such a good horse as Fernandez it, but we trust next year we shall see 
him measuring hb strength in something better than a handicap, though that 
handicap be the Cambridgeshire, and that the disappomtment of that day may 
be recouped him in more than one Cup field. 
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MR. F. E. VILLIERS. 

There are few Londoners to whom the face of Mr. F. E. Villiers 
will not be a familiar one. At Magazine meets of the Four-in-Hand 
and the Coaching Clubs his well-appointed team is pretty sure to 
be a feature, for, fond of driving, he is rarely an absentee. At 
Hurlingham, in the early days of that institution, Mr. Villiers was 
also well known, and he won one or two good stakes there ; but he 
soon gave up 'dove* shooting for more congenial sports and 
pursuits. 

Mr. Frederick Ernest Villiers is an elder son of the Hon. Heniy 
Montague Villiers, Lord Bishop of Durham, and consequently a 
nephew of the late Lord Clarendon, the distinguished statesman 
who, a few years since, held such important offices in the govern- 
ment of this country. Born in 1840, Mr. Villiers, after the usual 
educational curriculum^ earlv took to the tastes and pursuits inherent 
in most Englishmen. He has been devoted to hunting from his 
youth. In his yacht, the 'Camilla' (now sold), he has cruised in 
the Mediterranean and been found in many parts where the burgees 
of English yacht clubs fly. He has fine shooting in Scotland, chiefly 
on the Lowlands, and is able, within a couple of hours' walk of 
Closeburn Hall, to kill nine or ten different sorts of game. An agri- 
culturist too, Mr. Villiers has turned his attention to breeding, and 
has some first-class Galloway cattle, more especially a Galloway bull, 
the recipient of the first prize at the county show, where he defeated 
sixty- eight others, and also first prize at the Carlisle Royal 
Agricultural. 

An active magistrate and good mtin of business — for which his 
early training as one of the Committee clerks in the House of 
Commons in some way prepared him — Mr. Villiers takes his full 
share of the duties as well as the pleasures of a large landowner. He 
has hunted principally in Cheshire and Ayrshire, in both of which 
counties he has had hunting quarters, but his home is at Closeburn, 
the heiress of which. Miss Jane Isabella Baird, he married in 1869, 
and by whom he has a young family. 

^ VOL. XXXVI. — NO. 250. si 
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Mr. Villiers is, we need scarcely szy, well known in society, and a 
member of the Marlborough, White's, Brooks', &c., he is a welcome 
figure in many sets. In politics he is of the old Whig school, and to* 
quote his own wosds : ^ I am thankful to say, I don't think I have a 
^ tbge of radicalism in me.' He has been often solicited to contest 
seats in Parliament, and on two occasions has withdrawn at the last 
moment because he could not truckle to the demands of the mob» 
Would there were more like him ! 



THE SINEWS OF RACING WARFARE. 

The racing season ^long drawn out' has taken leave of it? 
November misery at last ; and we can't say there was much of the 
poet's ^linked sweetness' about the finish thereof, the miserable 
Fernandez episode setting many a set gnashing teeth on edge^ 
and creating imiversal indignation at the tactics adopted by his owner^ 
who may now take rank with the perpetrators of the Chattanooga, 
Earl, Fraulein, and other iniamous doings in connection with 

* old Scratch.' Turn we, however, from such unsavoury topics, 
but not without a fervent expression of satisfaction at having to 
retire, uti conviva satur^ from the protracted racing banquet j at 
which those who assist, from the eggs to the apples, must possess 
more enthusiasm than we can pretend to, who are conservative 
enough to respect the blessed memory of Frank Buckle and the goose 
to which he sat down, year by year, at the close of each Houghton 
Meeting. To all save the purely gambling section of followers of 
racing, who would fain keep the ball rolling ^ daily throughout the 

* year,' it must be a positive relief to turn from the bustle, worry, and 
excitement of the post to the quieter, but none the less important 
business of the paddock ; and we envy not the feelings of the so- 
called sportsman, who regards with indifference the uiule derivatur 
of each racing crack, in his mad desire to speculate on their chances 
in the race, regarding them only in the light of so many cards or 
counters. The stud farm, as each year wanes to its close, presents 
a doubly pleasurable aspect, for not only in snug box and sheltered 
paddock do we renew our acquaintance with the shining lights of 
other days, whose names are &miliar to the merest tyro in turf lore ; 
but we can further indulge in the pleasures of anticipation, as the 
yearling troupe comes sweeping past at a brisk canter, wheeling and 
pulling up suddenly at their frontier line, or strolls sedately up with 
pricked ear, dilated nostril, and curious eye, as if they would take 
stock of their critical judges. Everywhere the note of preparation 
is being sounded, and as the recollection of bygone failures, and 
disappomtments, and misfortunes fades before the cheering light of 
the nascent year, new hopes and aspirations flit trippingly across our 
line of sight, and we turn over a fresh leaf, with a resolution to leave 
the past to bury its dead out of mind as well as out of sight. We 
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take to looking up instead of being cast down— the Muck about the 
^ house ' shall have a turn for the better, and we may indulge in all 
sorts of sweet imaginings as to the future of the collection, big or 
Jittle, humble or pretentious, world-&med or of small report, which 
we regard as the apple of our eye. Our sires shall rejoice in 
brimming subscriptions from owners of the highest ladies in the land, 
our foals shall turn out a superlative crop, the dam of many winners 
^hall surpass all her previous efforts, the previously little known 
shall blossom into the Mother of Gracchi, the barren shall 
xejoice in bouncing pledges, and slipping and twin-bearing shall be 
* unknown quantities ' in our reckoning up of the sum of our 
j>rosperity. As to the rising generation, destined to arrive at yearling 
estate at the final stroke of midnight on the last day of December, 
of these it shall truly be said that we ^ never had such a lot,' as we 
interview each in his box in turn, and mentally forecast the racing 
lot of colt and filly, the very meanest among the lot being certain to 
xipen into a high-class handicap winner at least ; albeit for the time 
obscured by superior merit on the part of the embryo Derby or St. 
Leger hero, the Oaks heroine inposse^ and Cup winners galore, whose 
deeds shall reflect eternal honour upon breeder and birthplace alike. 
Turning in sober earnest, however, from unsubstantial castles in the 
air to the uncompromising realities of the situation occupied by each 
producer of thoroughbred stock, we may anticipate that the breeding 
season now so close ahead of us will be characterised by features 
previously unknown, or at any rate quite beyond expectation, having 
regard to the experiences of the few past years. Infallible indications 
present themselves of the policy to be pursued by owners of stallions, 
who are likely enough, at least in the great majority of instances, to 
find their pets languish for lack of outside patronage, and themselves 
compelled therefore to fall back upon whatever may be suitable in point 
of blood and shape among the home contingent ot mares, A glance at 
the Calendar's front sheet, and thence to the list of mares in the Stud 
Book, will abundantly testify to the fact that we are overdone with 
blood sires, the owners of all of which as a rule are also in possession 
of a coterie of Belgravian mothers. We venture to predict that it 
will be a case of every man sticking to his own horse, or making an 
•exchange here and there, the only foreign alliances to be reckoned 
upon being those with stray mares, the property of owners without 
sires at command at home, and who are therefore bound to cast 
about for suitable mates among public horses. The reasons for this 
-tendency on the part of breeders to rest content with their own 
resources, and to refrain from sending away their mares broadcast 
over the country, is not far to seek; more than one cause con- 
-tributing to this somewhat novel line of policy, which may prove in 
the end mistaken, but is at any rate justified by the results fiirnished 
by racing statisticians of the comparative merits of ' sires of the dav,' 
^s estimated by the amounts of stakes realised by their progeny tnis 
season. A study of the roll-call of winning stallions in 180O shows 
that, while not a few of those commanding the most lavish fees 
ibr their services are proportionately high on the list, yet a significant 
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number of previously * great unknowns ' have succeeded in showing 
a very bold front indeed, notably such sires as Bertram, Rococo, 
HiehDom, and Tibthorpe, most of them so far ' single speech 
* Hamiltons ' indeed^ but nevertheless so powerfullj represented as 
to hold out inducements of the highest order to breeders to extend 
to them a substantial share of patronage. The above-named quartette 
have had none the most eligible of material to work upon, which 
does their efforts all the more credit ; and when we look fiicts in the 
face, and consider what a wonderfully smart horse Robert the Devil 
has over and over again proved himself, and what substantial claims 
are possessed by Chippendale, Dresden China, and Thurio to rank 
as Cup candidates, we cannot wonder at the determination of breeders 
to stand by their own stallions, in the hope of an obscurity whilom 
developing into a shining light. The arguments in favour of such 
a course have been further clinched by means of more than one 
egregious failure among conscript &thers of the stud erst in high 
favour, and commanding exorbitant fees ; so that the whole tendency 
of the situation is to keep as many mares as are suitable at home for 
the presiding genius of the stud, should such an one exist, or that 
failing, to take subscriptions to sires moderately priced and favourably 
situated in regard to convenience of approach. The desire for 
consulting economy has been further intensified by the general 
decline in prices paid for yearlings during the last two or three 
seasons, the lowest depths of which may or may not have been 
reached, though there is abundant promise of things taking a turn 
for the better, and we hope to have got through the worst of the 
slough of despond. Such celebrities as Doncaster, Sterling, Hermit^ 
and perhaps Rosicrucian and Adventurer, may continue to hold their 
own, durante bene placito^ as the saying goes, but circumstances 
have clearly combined to cause the tide of popularity to ebb away 
from high-priced luxuries, and to set in the direction of those of 
more moderate requirements. Many controUers of important esta- 
blishments all over the country have wisely recognised the necessity 
of coming down a peg in the fees demanded for the labours of their 
sultans ; and, consequently, the temper of the times has been con- 
sulted by a liberal reduction , and by these judicious measures much 
may be done towards securing sufficient outside patronage to sustain 
prestige, which once lost is with difficulty regained. 

We think the changes in the direction indicated are wholesome 
enough, for it was certain that our notions, fostered by preposterous 
prices paid for blood stock, had exhibited a tendency towards undue 
inflation ; mere mediocrities in many cases having been promoted to 
high position on the flimsiest of pretexts, or relegated to the stud 
at 9 fee demanded for the best tried among their brethren, after the 
most superficial of public trials. We forbear to mention instances^ 
not a few of which will immediatelv suggest themselves to observant 
minds ; and recent bad times have done good service in dashing from 
their pedestals certain popular idols which had been tried and found 
wanting in the attributes of high-class aspirants to stud honours. 
It is only right and fitting that things should find dieir proper level 
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It last, and in the cutting down of expenses incident to the piodac- 
tion of yearling thoroughbred stock, it is not difficult to find where 
the primary pinch of the shoe takes place, when all sorts of fancy 
prices are placed upon horses standing at the publk service, and the 
caprices of owners are consulted instoid of the actual and substantial 
merits of the wares in which they deal. This enforced policy of 
aeltreliance, if one may so term it, will have its advantages no less 
than its drawbacks, among the latter of which we may reckon an 
absence of that variety which is said to be so charming in yearling 
catalogues of seasons to come, io say nothing of the objection, which 
may not unreasonably be urged, of putting all our eggs into one basket 
which argues overweening confidence in the capabilities of the home 
sires. Against these demerits, however, we may fairly set the satis- 
£K:tion and ease of mind which will ensue from the fact of no 
journeys by sea or land having to be undertaken by mares at a very 
critical time ; and the manifest advantage of having them under the 
master's eye during foaling and the subsequent period, which requires 
so much anxious tending and watching. We are for ever hearing 
complaints made of mares returning from the ^ best regulated esta- 

* blishments ' in poor condition, mere ^ ban of bones,' and badly done 
by at strange quarters ; and though doubuess the highly questionable 
policy of stinting and starving finds occasional fiivour in the eyes of 
those apparently intent on cutting off their noses to spite their faces, 
yet we think consideration is too seldom given to the fact of many 
matrons declining to thrive away from home, while they are re- 
turned upon their owneis' hands, weak from the heats of summer and 
other causes predisposing to poverty of condition, and generally 
with a thumping foal at foot, helping to further reduce them in flesh. 
All unpleasantness on this score is likely to be obviated by the force 
of circumstances leadbg up to the present situation ; and it remains 
to be seen what will be the outcome of the manifold changes now 
impending. 

As further signs of the times, and indications of the chanees now 
in progress, we may instance such minor inducements held out to 
breeders as naturally result from a desire on the part of owners of 
stallions to accommodate incidental charges to the pockets of their 
clients. This is apparent from the abolition, in man^ cases, of fees 
to the stud-groom, which have really ceased to be equitable exactions, 
looking at the princely sums demanded for the use of their * charges ;' 
and in the few advertisements which have hitherto appeared in the 

* Calendar,' no mention is made, so far as we can ascertain, of the 
weekly charge for keep of mares and foals. All, * by one consent,' 
are silent upon rather fn important item in the expenses incidental 
to breeding ; and it would be as well for those who contemplate 
foreign alliances for their mares to ascertain particulars of the 
demands to be made upon them on this account. Otherwise their 
weak minds may be astounded with the requisitions made ; and it 
was agreed on all hands last season, that in certain quarters which 
shall be nameless, war prices were imposed upon the strangers 
wMrin their gates, with no nore satisfiictory results than at places 
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where moderate and only fairly remunerative prices were charged. 
Stud masters may necessarily claim to look for some profitable return 
for their trouble in tending and feeding visitors to their haras ; but 
things had reached altogether too hi^ a pitch of magnificence in 
the sums charged for board and lodging, and we hope to have heard 
the last of the former too exuberant scale. We are willing to 
believe that provender may be cheaper in some localities than in 
others ; but the margin is too wide to be accounted for solely by 
this consideration, and surely between eighteen and twenty-five 
shillings a week the difference is something keenly appreciable by 
those, like Japhet, ^in search of a father.' We have hinted at the 
likelihood of a considerable proportion of exchanges taking place, 
and there is no pleasanter or more satisfactory mode of doing 
business, when mutual confidence exists between the high contract- 
ing parties ; and those who breed for public sale are bound to consult 
the varying tastes of their customers, who would inevitably tire of 
the fou/ours ^i^ix represented by z.\ong string of yearlings similarly 
sired. The stallions certain to suffer most through a plethora of equal 
attractions elsewhere, through a disinclination to send mares from 
home, and through a lack of exalted merit, are those representing the 
great middle class, at fees varying from twenty to fifty guineas ; for if 
we descend lower in the scale, we shall find the less pretentious of the 
fraternity fairly well patronised, cheapness being an important con- 
sideration with the many * little men,' with a mare or two in their 
paddocks, who are precluded from flying at high game by consider- 
ations of economy. Among such there will be quite a flutter now 
that it has been diiscovered that the imposition of a hundred guinea 
fee does not confer the patent for begetting Derby and Cup winners ; 
and doubdess sticklers for pedigree will be in the minority for a time, 
as compared with believers in the doctrine of chance, wno can point 
triumphandy to the high positions achieved by animals of alleged 
.obscure descent. And this is all for the best, perhaps, for is it not 
abundantly evident that the tendency of late years has been to work 
too much in a groove, and to draw too deeply upon certain of our 
resources, to the neglect of others none the less desirable, but tem- 
porarily under a cloud, out of luck and out of fashion ? We have 
only to look back upon the experience of the past, and to mark the 
track by which we walked, scattered over with the collapsed 
forms of balloons we have launched upon the atmosphere of theory 
without takine into our reckoning the fickle action of the currents 
of air controlling their courses. We are too apt to cry * £ureka ! ' 
when by some lucky chance a dogma receives confirmation, when 
breeding history repeats itself in some hagpy nick or cross, and 
when a fortunate coincidence gives earnest of our having hit upon 
the royal road to success in one of Nature's subtlest operations. 
Still, the charm is never likely to be altogether snapped which 
attracts and absorbs attention to the details of a pursuit presented to 
us in a doubly pleasurable aspect, seeing that we may follow it out 
in the spirit either of believers or sceptics, leaving nothing, or trusting 
^, to chance. After all said and done, however, we doubt whether 
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the happy-go-lucky system finds anything beyond occasional and 
casual expositors; for though many may be found declaiming 
boastfully against what they are pleased to term mere paper theory, 
precedent in the long run asserts its sway oyer their minds, by 
yielding to the teachings of which they tacitly admit its substantial 
claims to consideration. Be these things as they may, it is gratify- 
ing to note, during a period of unexampled depression in racing, and 
therefore in breeding circles, how few have lost heart in their hobby, 
or thrown up their hands in despair. From this we may argue the 
existence, below the surface representing the financial aspect of their 
venture, of a thoroughly engrained love for and interest in their 
undertaking, and a determination to carry it through to a successful 
issue. So long as breeders are animated by this spirit, we need not 
anticipate that ^ playing out ' of the game which has been too con- 
iidently predicted ; while present appearances are all in favour of a 
greater demand and enhanced prices, solid inducements to persevere, 
which will be duly welcome to those who have watched and waited 
so long. 

Thus have we wandered on, far into our subject, with diversions 
hither and hither, but without touching the pith and marrow thereof, 
a task we must perforce postpone until ' Baily ' unfolds its January 
leaves, by which time Turf statisticians will have completed their 
labours, crowned by the issue of that tell-tale class-list of ' winning 
* stallions,' to which the attention of our readers will be specially 
directed. Meanwhile a short allusion will not be considered out of 
place to the sale shortly impending at Middle Park, when all the 
world of breeders will be gathered together under leafless elms in 
the short December days. Many ill-natured things have been spoken 
and written concerning previous transactions of a similar character 
in these classic shades ; and our most charitable course will be to 
strive to dismiss from our minds painful recollections in connection 
with what we will euphemistically call * weeds out ' of periodical 
recurrence during the last few years. Rather would we indulge in 
those more welcome memories which cling around the great four 
days' sale in 1872, when buyers from nearly all nations made earnest 
play round the ring, and a magnificent total was realised by the 
Eltham arsenal of thoroughbreds. On the lith and I2ch of 
December the lots offered will be neither so numerous nor so 
important J but the mares are a choice lot, especially rich in 
Weatherbit and Sweetmeat blood ^comparatively scarce strains 
nowadays), and of the stallions it may be said The Chief is still hale 
and vigorous, and that Dutch Skater is one of the most charming 
epitomes of horseflesh ever led out to a mare. His stock will speak 
for themselves, as will that of his companions-in-arms at Middle 
Park $ and if favourable indications present themselves, biddings are 
likely to be brisk enough for the many with, a reputation ready made, 
as well as for the buds of promise which occupy so much space in 
the catalogue. 

AMPH104V. 
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BEASTS AND BIRDS OF SPORT, 

IX. — WILD FOWL. 

On the first of January next there comes into operation an Act of 
Parliament for the better protection of our wild birds, and, as the 
provisions of this measure are not yet well known, it has occurred 
to me that the readers of ^ Baily's Magazine ' will not be the worse 
for being told a little about it ; the opportunity, too, is favourable, as 
I had determined, with the Editor's permission, to include a chapter 
of ' Miscellaneous Wild Fowl ' in the series of papers which I have 
been contributing descriptive of the 'Beasts and Birds of Sport/ 
As the birds placed in the schedule of the Act number eighty-five 
in all (birds already protected by the game laws are excluded), it 
will be obvious that the Act is of some consequence to sportsmen^ 
although as a rule true sportsmen rarely require an Act of Parliament 
to keep them within the bounds of true sport. It may be stated 
generally that the object desired to be accomplished by the present 
Act is the protection of wild birds during their close seasons in 
spring and summer. From the first of March to the first [of 
August then, in future, all those birds which have of late in some 
degree, at least, been without the pale of the law — not only wild 
fowl and sea birds, but even hawks and crows, blackbirds and 
sparrows — ^will be ensured protection from that indiscriminate 
slaughter which has hitherto gone unpunished. The present Act 
repeals the Act of 1869 for the preservation of sea birds, as also 
the Act of 1872 for the protection of wild fowl, likewise the con- 
fusing Act of 1876, which left' the previous protection Act un- 
repeded, and led in consequence to a great deal of misunderstandings 
and to the escape of persons from the meshes of the law, who ought 
to have been entangled therein and punished. 

Very few persons, I believe, have any adequate notion of the 
immense number of wild birds of all kinas annually killed- either in 
the name of sport, that is, shot individually, massacred in wholesale 

Quantities for the pot, or captured for sale as cage birds. One of 
London's largest wholesale dealers in game, domestic poultry, and 
all kinds of wild fowl, tells me that the demand for such is ever oa 
the increase, and that countless numbers continue to reach the great 
metropolis from every point of the compass. I asked the gentleman 
referred to to give me an estimate of what he thought would be the 
numbers of such animals annually consumed in London, or passing 
through the London markets. 

' Well,' he said, 'that is a somewhat difficult task, but I think I 
^ can give you an idea, as I have more than once mentally calculated 

* the numoers, only most people will think them exaggerated. I 

* would be prepared to show, if I were to be examined on oath^ 
' that about two and a half millions in all of the variouf wild birds 

* which are used for table purposes, enter London every year to be 
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^ consumed there, or sent to other seats of populadon ; and, if I 

* were asked to enter into details, I should divide my figures pretty 

* much as follows : 

Pigeons, wild and tame 600,000 

"Wild ducks, and others 600^000 

Widgeon .... 120,000 

Teal 50,000 



PIoTers 200,000 

Small wild birds . 200,000 

Larks 500,000 

Quails 80,000 



* The supply of quails will probably now reach to 100,000 per 
^ annum ; in my young days, when I was a journeyman poulterer in 
^ this market, it was calculated (that is, twenty-five years ago) that 
' we got through about 50,000, and the demand for these birds has 
' greatly increased. I know of one banquet given lately where over 
^ 250 quails were consumed — I am not counting game-birds in this 
' rough statement, mind you, the figures relating to grouse, partridges, 

* and pheasants, which I will be very glad to give you another oay, 
^ would sweU the total to perhaps another million !* 

These statements will seem large, and may perhaps be thought 
exaggerated, but they are in reality, I have reason to believe, rather 
under than over the mark, and in connection with such an important 
branch of the national food supply, the question naturally arises, from 
whence come so manv birds, and what are the characteristics of 
their natural history ? dome of the birds alluded to have already been 
treated of in this series of papers, as, for instance, the plover, and I 
shall in a future paper say a few words about widgeon, teal, wild 
duck, and the numerous small fry which are nowadays considered a 
fair quarry for the sportsman. 

First, of the lark I The * songster of the heavens ' is not, how- 
ever, in any sense a bird of sport, although enormous quantities of 
them annually reach our market places. It is a curious fact that in 
Scotland larks are very rarely offered for sale. Some recent writers 
on the 'Riviera' have described how shocked they were at seeing 
great strings of song- and field- birds, including the thrush, the black- 
bird, the lark, the starling, and even our almost sacred bird the little 
robin red-breast, offered tor sale. Thousands of these little feathered 
ones are annually shot over the continent of Europe ; and I remem- 
ber well, how I smiled upon one occasion of a visit to Bordeaux, at 
seeing two well got-up * chasseurs ' arriving from a shooting ex- 
pedition \ they had been attended in their work by three servants, 
and the contents of their joint bag were wonderful to behold 3 I can 
recollect to this day how the spectators, who witnessed a few dozens 
of the small birds alluded to, the spoil of the chase, were impressed 
with the event. There might probably be in all a hundred head of 
such small game of the most miscellaneous description, but the 
exhibition and handling of them produced.quite a sensation ! I have 
seen at a Highland shooting-box three hundred and forty brace of 
grouse, seven salmon, twenty-seven hares, four fine deer, and forty 
or fifty miscellaneous birds, laid out before dinner, but no one thought 
the display was at all a theme for wonder, and certainly the paity 
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engaged, there were nine in all, one salmon-fisher, two deer-stalkers, 
and six grouse-shooters, never fimcied they had done anything worthy 
of attention ; but in France such a display would have been talked 
of for a year at least. Upon a late occasion when a recipe for the 
concoction of lark pie was given by a writer on cookery in a 
Glasgow weekly newspaper, the editor was inundated with letters 
complaining of the barbarity of killing the lark for*cookery purposes. 
These protests reminded me of the storv of a butcher who, on 
i)eing remonstrated with by a sentimental young lady for killing so 
many pretty lambs, asked her if she proposed to eat them before 
.being killed. Those who have partaken of a well-made lark pie will 
certainly be the last persons in the world to object to the killing 
of the lark ; it is a bird that is succulent and palatable in a high 
degree, as it may well be considering the food which it eats, and 
there are larks to spare all over England — thousands of them ! Many 
of our small birds are excellent when well cooked. Fat thrushes 
roasted and served on toast are prized by many epicures. So are 
sparrow pies I Nor is pigeon pie to be despised. The pigeon in 
some places has almost been elevated into a bird of sport. I do not 
mean in the sense of our having pigeon shooting-matches, but rather 
refer to the work in the fields where some of our sportsmen do not 
disdain to betake themselves in search of wild pigeons, the shooting 
of which is considered by some persons to be a duty, because of the 
•damage they do to newly-sown crops and to the clover fields. But, 
on the other hand, it is quite certain these birds have a ' mission '— 
all birds have ; they perform some part in the grand drama of the 
balance of nature, or they would not be with us. I daresay some of 
the subscribers to this magazine will know more about pigeons 
than I do, but for all that there can be no harm in including in this 
paper a few remarks on these universal birds, for they are found in 
some shape or other in nearly every country of the globe. I do not 
know if any of my readers have ever tasted the ^ nutmeg ' pigeon ; 
it feeds on macey the soft covering of the fruit referred to, which 
renders the flavour of the bird a thing to be remembered by those 
who have partaken of it These oceanic fruit-pigeons are shot in 
thousands for table purposes ; they are so fat and plump that they 
require to be very tenderly handl^, as they easily burst asunder if 
messed about. A curious fact may be here mentioned in evidence 
of what I have said about each created thing having its ^ mission.' 
This bird spreads about the seed of the nutmeg ; it is a pigeon with 
capacious appetite, and swallows the fruit quite whole, and, as only 
the mace or covering is digested, the nutmeg itself passes safely 
through the bowels of the animal not only uninjured, but prepared by 
nature for easier germination in consequence of its passage through 
the pigeon, and by this means our supplies of nutmegs are kept up. 
All this may appear a traveller's tale, but it is true nevertheless ; 
a friend of mine, who has been on the Pelew Islands, tells me that 
nothing is so delightful as these birds when cooked by those who 
^mderstand them. 
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Another pigeon which is much relished for food uses is the 
passenger pigeon ' of America. This bird is in some places found 
in almost incredible numbers — in literal hundreds of thousands, in 
fact — ^and as they live on the finest natural productions, their flesh 
is good for food in an eminent degree. One statement which I 
have seen says that a colony presently to be referred to was estimated 
to contain as many as 2,230,272,000 of these birds ! As will be 
evident from the name, the ^ passenger pigeon ' is a migratory bird^ 
although it is difficult to know why it is, except on the theory that it 
will only eat certain kinds of food, chiefly beech mast, for which these 
pigeons have an extraordinary fondness. As may be supposed, there- 
are hundreds of persons who wait for the appearance of these pas-- 
senger pigeon colonies, sportsmen to indulge their love of sport, and 
fill the biggest game bag in all creation. As an American gentleman 
said to me on one occasion at a big pigeon-shooting match, * I assure 

* you, sir, if you have a thousand of such matches in Great Britain 
' every year, and that is twenty in each week, and if you were to 
^ shoot a thousand birds at each match, such sport would not be in 

* the hunt with what has been achieved at one of our pigeon 
^ colonies. 1 have seen three or four men fell a few trees, each 
' with over two hundred nests upon it, every nest containing a 
' couple of young ones ; and every tree that was '* axed ^ brought down- 

* in the fall another tree or two, so that we had in that way twenty 

* or thirty thousand birds at our command in the course of three 

* hours' work ; fact, sir, I give you my word of honour.' 

^ Prodigious ! '* I exclaimed, not knowine exactly how far I was* 
warranted in believing such a statement, bemg rather incredulous as 
to the number, which, however, I have since seen reason to believe 
is correct, or at rate not exaggerated. 

' Yes, sir, it is a &ct, I assure you ; and more than that, I have 
' seen a tree fsdl with the sheer weight of the birds upon it. We 
' kill them in thousands with long poles, and I have blown down* 
^ a clump of trees with a few pounds of gunpowder, upon which 

* were congregated two or three thousand of these fine pigeons, 
^ which men, if they knew how fine they were, would travel a 
^ thousand miles to feast upon !* 

J was so struck with what I had been told by the gentleman to 
whom I have referred, that I was at some pains to verify what he 
had said, and was very speedily convinced that he had not been 
exaggerating. I do not of course know how the statistics of to-dav 
mav stand, but I have read of colonies of the passenger pigeon which 
yielded a supply of ten thousand birds a day for weeks on end, the 
pigeons arrifing about the loth or I2th of April, and leaving at the 
end of May. The following extracts which I have made from 
credible sources will give some idea of the abundance of these 
birds : 

* Wilson describes a breeding place seen by himself in Kentucky, which was 
sereral miles in breadth, was said to be nearly forty miles in lengtlL and in which 
every tree was absolutely loaded with nests. Ail the smaller branches were 
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destroyed by the birds, many of the limbs were broken off and thrown on the 
ground, while no few of the grand forest trees themselves were killed as surely 
as if the axe had been employed for their destruction. The ground was strewed 
with broken limbs of trees, eggs and young sqnab pigeons wfaidi had been 
precipitated from above, and on which herds of hogs were firttening. Hawk^ 
buzzards, and eagks were sailing about in great numbers, and seiuog the 
squabs from their nests at pleasure ; while from twenty feet upwards to the top 
of the trees, the view through the woods presented a perpetual tunnel di 
crowding and fluttering multitudes of pigeons, their wings roaring like thunder 
mmgkd with the frequent crash of failing tiniber. For now the axe-men were 
at work cutting down those trees which seemed to be most crowded with nests, 
and contriving to fell them in such a manner that in their descent they might 
bring down several others, by which means the falling of one large tree some- 
times produced two hundred squabs, little inferior in size to the old ones, and 
ahnost one mass of frt. I had left the public road to visit the remains of the 
breeding-pbce, near Shelbyville, and was traversing the woods vnth my gun, on 
my way to Fruikfort, when, about one o'clock, the pigeons which I had observed 
fiyinz the greater part of the morning northerly began to return in such immense 
numbers as I never befbre had witnessed. Coming to an opening by the ^de of 
a creek called the Benson, I was astonished at their appearance. They vrere 
flying vrith great steadiness and rapidity, at a height beyond gun-shot, in several 
strata deep, and so dose together that, could shot have reached them, one 
discharge would not have failed of bringing down several individuals. From 
right to left as far as the eye could reach, the breadth of this vast procession 
extended, seeming everywhere equally crowded. Curious to determine how 
long this appearance would continue, I took out my watdi to note the time and 
flat down to observe them. It was then half^-past one. I sat for more than an 
hour, but instead of a diminution of this prodigious procession, it seemed rather 
to increase, both in numbers and rapidity ; and anxious to reach Frankfort 
before night, I rose and went on. About four o'clock in the afternoon I crossed 
the Kentucky river, at the town of Frankfort, at which time the living torrent 
above my head seemed as numerous and as extennve as ^ever. The great 
breadth of front which this mighty multitude preserved would seem to 
intimate a corresponding breadth ot their breeding-place, which, by several 
gentlemen who had lately passed through part of it, was stated to me to be of 
several miles.* 

After dealing with these immensities of die pigeon tribe,* I mzj 
be excused, I think, for passing on to other species of birds whi<^ 
at home here in our own country is almost as numerous, I allude to 
the wild birds of various kinds which are to be found on some of 
our islands and sea-girt rocks. I shall not, in speaking of these, go 
out of my depth. I am best acquainted with those of the Bass Rock, 
Ailsa Crag, and ^Lone St. iCiida, hx awav mid ocean's wildest 
* waters/ If my memory is not at faulr, I have already said a few 
words about St. Kilda in this magazine ; it is now frequently visited 
by a steamboat or two from Glasgow or Greenock, and a residemx 
for a few weeks on this lonely island would not be a bad thing for 
some of our blasi men about town who know how to handle a gun, 
and are in need of some wakening op. There are not a hundred 
people on the island, and their manners and customs, and their 

* I expect to have another opportunity of referring at some length to the 
' homing ' or ' messenger ' pigeon, and to the interesting matches which are 
occaaonally made to ' fly ' these birds in various countries, but particularly in 
Belgium, where I have myself witnessed some wonderful feats in pigeon flying. 
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modes of life are primitive in the extreme. As Collins says in one 
of bis odes : 

' Wifh sparing temperance at the needful time 
They drain the scented spring; or, hunger prest. 
Along the Atbntic rock uodreading dimb, 
And of its qggs despoil the solan's nest 
Thus Uest in primal innocence they liirey 
Sufficed and happy with that frugal fiire. 
Which &teful toil and hourly danger gi've.' 

The great industry of the island is bird-killing. The people of 
St. Kilda must have feathers for the landlord ; the providing of these 
is the tenure by which they hold their poor dweUing-pnces, the 
fcnts of which are paid chiefly in feathers. 'Imagine the mimber 
^ of birds which must be killed before you can accumulate 260 stones 
* of feathers/ once wrote Sir Thomas Dick Lauder ! ' it represents 
' hundreds of thousands of fulmars and other sea birds of every 
' kind.' Of course it does, and St. Kilda is the place to find those 
sea birds, which are incredibly numerous in their season, when 
' feathered fowls are like as the sand of the sea.' Of a kind, the 
sport at St. Kilda is unequalled, while a course of fulmar would do 
some of our London dandies a world of good. No bird, says 
Pennant in one of his dissertations, is of such use to the St Kildeans 
as the fulmar ; it supplies them with oil for their lamps, down for 
their beds, a delicacy for their tables, a balm for their wounds, 
and a medicine for their distempers. ' The oil of this bird is a cure 
' for rheumatism.' The men of St. Kilda * fowl ' on the neighbouring 
islands of Soa and Borrera, as the feathers for the laird have to be 
obtained, and can only be obtained, by constant industry during the 
period when the birds are on the island. Every able-bodied man 
on the island has to contribute his labour to the general stock, and 
kill a few thousand birds, no matter how. The men will collect 
and kill ten thousand birds in a very short space of time, but the 
birds are so numerous that such a number subtracted from the 
general stock is of no moment. On St. Kilda and the neighbouring 
stocks it would take a perfect Cocker to count the birds ; as a matter 
of fact they are simply incalculable, and that is all that need be said ; 
their numbers are really and truly numberless. 

The cragsmen of ot. Kilda are bolder than most of the others 
that I have seen or heard of. It is wonderful to see them capering 
fearlessly along the face of the perpendicular cliffs, of rocks, that, 
viewed from a boat in the sea, do not seem to contain a foothold, 
killing their birds with the greatest precision, and all the time 
prdbably seven hundred feet above the level of the waters which 
seem ravening for their bodies. They seem to dance on the perpen- 
dicular rock. Anon they appeared to wave a white object in the 
air ; it was a bird, a feathery fulmar ; each man, by a dexterous turn 
of his hand, twisted the neck of the bird, and fixed it in his girdle 
till he was ready to be drawn up, and in the said girdle there might 
be collected, ere he was drawn up to the flat, a matter of sixty or 
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seventy birds. Moreover, each man has, in such expeditions, another 
man coupled to him. Once upon a time, such is one of the legends, 
of the island, two men were at work fowling on the face of a steep 
clifF. The uppermost of the twain soon saw to his horror that the 
rope was about to break. Several strains had given way, and 
believing that the destruction of both of them was inevitable if 
he delayed an instant, he at once cut the rope just below the place 
at which it was fastened to his body, so that his poor comrade 
was precipitated into the sea, whilst he himself, having given the 
signal, was drawn to the sur&ce just in time to be saved! Every 
rock and crevice of the great sea-walls of the island, and the adjacent 
^ stacks,' are inhabited by sea-fowl, chiefly gannets, and if an alarnv 
be sounded, in the shape of firing a gun, the display of birds is 
something wonderful. 

The variety of wild birds inhabiting St. Kilda and the neighbouring;' 
islands is considerable. The oyster-catcher has been seen, and 
starlings are numerous, whilst a blackbird occasionally makes its 
appearance. There are no resident game birds on the island. In 
a ^journal ' kept long, long ago by a clergyman of the island we find 
a eood deal that is of interest regarding the feathery visitors to 
St. ICilda* I venture to transcribe a few of the entries which will be 
quite new to modern readers. 

January. — A gannet has been seen as soon as the 13th day of 
this month. By the beginning of February a good number of them 
will be on their accustomed rocks. 

February. — The shearwater has come to these islands the btter 
end of this month. One-third of all the gannets that arrive this 
year should now be about our rocks. The black guillemot having 
assumed the summer plumage is now seen* The foolish guillemot 
should be also here. 

March. — All the birds are now come except the puffin. In good 
cadm weather the gannets are to be found very early. The shear-^ 
water has been caught, but not in abundance. The puffin will come 
next week ; he will keep his time. All the birds are so regular in 
the time of leaving and coming, laying and hatching, that a kind of 
calendar might be constructed from their migrations. 

April, — All classes of sea-fowl are, during this month, about the 
island. Near the end of it the puffin, eannet, shearwater, and black 
euillemot begin to lay. Every family has now got in from forty to 
fifty gannets for food, besides small fowl. 

^iq^.— .This is by far the most important season in the year to 
the fowls. All the birds lay in this month except the stormy petrel, 
which lays next month. The reason that so many sea-fowl congre* 
gate upon our rocky islands is to propagate their kind. Along with 
those which come to breed a considerable number of barren birds 
arrive at the same time, and these lounge about the rocks during all 
the period of the others stay. Every species is thus accampantei. 

yune, — ^The greater part of the fowls, if suffered to hatch the first 
eggs they lay, have them hatched by the latter end of this month* 
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If deprived of the first laid eggs that keeps them back two or three 
weeks, for they take sixteen days to lay the second, and a few will 
not lay again at all. None of the fulmars lay a second egg ; but all 
the rest of the birds lay a second and even a third, at equal periods 
between, but no more that season. However, the whole of each 
species do not lay the second egg, scill fewer the third, so that on 
a ledge of rock where the first time twenty eggs might be found and 
taken away by the fowlers, the second time not above fifteen or 
sixteen can be got, and the third time not more than twelve or 
thirteen will be found. 

July. — All birds are rearing their young this month except the 
stormy petrel, which is only beginning to lay. 

August — In the beginning of this month the guillemots and 
razor-bills have left their rocks, taking their young with them. The 
puffins go about the loth ; also the kitty wakes, and towards the end 
the fulmar, after having been robbed of its young. 

September. — The greater part of the young gannets, with the 
old ones, leave our rocks about the end of the month ; some of the 
stormy petrels are also gone with their young. All birds leave these 
rocks as they get their young over with them. 

October. — The gannets are all gone from our rocks, and even the 
stormy petrel has taken its departure*— the last of the sea-fowl. A 
few gulls, cormorants and black guillemots, which turn greyish 
white, remain about the shore all the year. The fulmar returns for 
the first time, after being robbed of its young, about the end of the 
month, and continues comine to land every day the wind is fi'om 
the west. A species of smdl duck visits the shores, and now and 
then an eider duck. When the weather is stormy, wild geese, mire 
ducks and a few straggling swans may be seen during this and the 
two following months. 

November. — This is the deadest month of the year, the bulk of 
the fowls having deserted our coast leaves the rocks black and dead. 
There is pleasure in seeing anything move in this more than solitary 
place. Our minds seem to be revived by seeing a few wild fowls, 
such as swans, geese, woodcocks and snipe, though the most of them 
pay us but a short visit on their way, no doubt, to more hospitable 
climes. 

Decetnber. — All kinds of fowls that come hither to breed are 
gone long ago to their winter quarters. Snipe, wrens (?), crows, 
ravens and hawks remain all the year round. Blackbirds, thrushes, 
rooks, lapwings, curlews, herons, ducks, &c., visit us, and some of 
them remain a long while with us in winter. 

It is a long time — forty years ago— since the journal from which 
the above extracts are taken was introduced to a very limited public 
by the naturalist Mr. James Wilson, brother of Professor Wilson 
(Christopher North), who found it during his voyage in the Princess 
Royal^ belonging to the Board of Northern Lighthouses. I am veiy 
glad to have the opportunity of republishing it, it contains so much 
that is of interest regarding our sea birds. I should like exceedingly 
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to enter upon the natural history of some of the birds of St. Kikla at 
greater length, but fear I shall take up too much space. I may say, 
however, of the 'solan goose/ or gannet, that coundest quantities 
of these are to be found much nearer home than St. KQda. They 
inhabit the Bass Rock off North Berwick, in the Firth of Forth, ana 
furnish good sport to those who can obtain access to them. An 
oM writer who visited the Bass about a hundred years ago, said it 
was then almost impossible to walk without treading on the nests or 
on the young birds, and also promulgated the fact of the flocks of 
these geese being so prodigious when in flight as ' to darken the air 
'like clouds/ which is a mistake of description that has often been 
corrected. 

Much curious speculation has from time to time taken place on 
the fact of each female gannet laying only one egg in the course 
of the season. Some writers suppose that as the bird is of 
migratory habits it may lay another egg at some other place, but 
that is doubtful, although not of course impossible another ^g is 
laid, and even a third if the bird should be robbed of the preceding 
two. The sexes are, however, pretty equally divided, notwith- 
standing this well-known hcu A solan goose will weigh firom six 
to eight pounds, and considerable numbers of these birds reach the 
markets of towns near where they are caught. Large quantities 
used at one time to be sold in Edinburgh at i^. &/. each, and it 
used to be the custom at many dinner parties to serve a roasted 
gannet just before dinner, bv way of a wket to the appetite. ^ Solan 
^ goose feasts ' used also to oe hcAd by various parties of don vwants 
in some of the old town taverns of the modern Athens. The birds 
were made into a pie usually, and I am told the dish was very 
palatable indeed. Persons who venture on the purchase of a 
solan goose should tie it in a napkin and bury it for thirty hours 
m the garden before roasting it, and after that is done it may still 
taste rather * fishy.' The gannet or solan goose is said to ' f<Jlow 
^ the herring/ of which fish they devour prodigious quantities 
in the season. A calculation of the enormous numbers of herrings 
eaten by these birds was once attempted, based on the suppo- 
sition of there being a population of 200,000 on the island of 
St. Kilda. Taking it for granted that each bird remains on the 
island for seven months and eats five herrings per diem, that number 
will amount for the whole body of gannets to one million of these 
&h. In the 214 days, therefore, which these fowls pass on the 
island, they will consume 214 millions of herrings. Now if these 
fish be valued at the price of one halfpenny each, a total sum of over 
445,833/. will be the result ! 

But is the solan goose a ^ bird of sport i ' some of my readers will 
doubtless be asking. My reply is short — * it certainly b,* and why 
not ? Sport may be had around Ailsa Crag or at the Bass Rock, off 
North Berwick, of no mean kind. Obtain permission and try your 
hand at it, is my advice to such readers of * Baily ' as may desire to 
make their d/^t in fresh localities, and to fina out new modes of 
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|>astiiiic« The ^ use and wont ' of the theme {spori) is all very well, 
but there are countless varieties for tJiose who seek them out ; as my 
American friend said to me, when speaking of the vast ^ pigeoneries' 
already referred to, ' but, sir, we have other birds, we have the wild 
•* turkey !' 

I had intended to pursue this theme of the * wild birds ' mudi 
fu'ther, and to include some observations which I have made on 
-other varieties than the solan goose, but I fancy the space allotted to 
me is now pretty well filled, so that I must defer what I have to 
say to a future opportunity, when I shall also have a few words 
to say about the ill that will be done to the salmon fisheries by the 
legal protection about to be afforded to these same wild birds, who 
-devour enormous quantities of salmon eggs, and of the young fish as 
well \ what I have to say, if I can say it with effect^ will form 
another and still more striking illustration than any I have yet given 
of the efiects of interfering with ' the balance of nature.' 
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' If they wanted more holidays let them adjourn on some respectable holiday 
like a Bank Holiday, but he for one objected to adjourning in honour of a horse- 
race. He saw nothing noble or manly about it There might be a kind of 
manliness about fighting, but there was nothing manly in hiring these jockeys to 
run horses. .... It might be called sport, but it was all nonsense. The whole 
thing was money from beginning to end. .... He asked them to follow him 
into the lobby to help him to give a final blow to a practice which was somewhat 
mischievous, altogether contemptible, and unworthy of the support of an intelli- 
^nt House of Commons.' — Sir Wiljfnd Lav/son on the Derby Dqy^ iSSo. 

Such was the language in which a member of the Imperial 
Parliament, representing the free and independent householders of 
^ Merrie Carlisle/ denounced the most popular of our national race 
meetings — the festival to which hundreds of thousands of people 
annually resort in the belief that they are enjoying themselves. No 
serious wound seems to have been inflicted, and nobody was hurt 
by these fierce lunges and flanconades which, after all, were more 
like the prods of a toasting-fork than the thrusts of a rapier. The 
Irishman's shillelagh proved the better weapon, and accordingly the 
House of Commons decided in £avour of the holiday. The attack 
was nothing more than a repetition of the onslaughts that have from 
time to time been made upon every enjoyment in which numbers of 
people participate. Crowds, noises, good cheer and fun are alike 
objectionable to very good people who, if they had their way, would 
reduce life to a humdrum existence, and change the name of the 
land we live in from ^ Merrie England ' to ^ the Island of Calm 
* Delights,' a designation given in an old romance to a spot inhabited 
solely by ladies. This model establishment lacked stability, and 

T 2 
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collapsed in consequence of a gaUant knight, or heavy cavaliy 
officer of the period, bolting with the best-looking girl of the 
lot. Poor human nature 1 in spite of all the praiseworthy eflForts to 
exorcise them, the spirits of the old Adam and the young Eve will 
ever and anon manifest themselves. Sir Wilfrid is to be envied and 
admired in having discovered the merits and attractions of a Bank 
Holiday; he has decided for himself that it is 'respectable,' and, in 
the eyes of such as think respectability proverbially dull, a day of 
involuntary idleness is eminently respectable. The most innocent 
and respectable way of spending one of these holidays (except to 
bicyclists) is to sit on a bench in a public garden and mentally 
indulge in arithmetical calculations. But as this resource is only 
available on a fine day, and if the pleasure-seeker is not favoured by 
the weather, ' respectability ' must adjourn to the public-house. If 
we would have people abstain from drunkenness when the mind and 
body are not employed in work, we must let them have their sports 
and pastimes, that one or both may be exercised by amusement. 
When Lord Byron wrote — 

' Man being reasonable (/>. rational) must get drunk ; 
The best of life is but intoxication,' 

he did not mean to say that man must drink in a vulear or excessive 
fashion, but that he has hopes, wishes, appetites and ambitions not 
possessed by the lower order of animals. 

' Love, glory, the grape — in these are sunk 

The hopes of ^1 men and of every nation ; 
Without their sap how leafless were the trunk 
Of life's strange tree, so fruitful on occasion«' 

All this is true and sound philosophy, notwithstanding the shock 
which the earlier sentiments may inflict upon the nerves of susceptible 
people. An Englishman — and we use the term only for convenience, 
and not to the exclusion of our Scotch and Irish cousins — may, 
according to his tastes, take pride in his poets, warriors, statesmen 
and navigators, his pedestrians, pugilists, jockeys and swimmers. 
He may glory in the freedom of the press and the law of libel, his 
trial by jury, coroners' inquests, household suffrage and the purity 
of election, and point to Epsom Downs and the House of Commons 
as places where all classes of society may meet for the exchange of 
compliments; but it is necessary to the relaxation of his mighty 
intellect that he is betimes unmindful of the exhortations of the 
preacher, the perplexities of the politician, and the moral influence 
of the policeman. The historic recollections of the Englishman, 
however, do not take him back to the time when the benignity of 
the legislature was exercised in teaching him to fight for the good 
of his country one day, and restraining his private quarrels the next. 
Those were warlike and fighting times — ^nowadays we live in peace 
at home, and wise men tell us they see no necessity for fighting at 
all. All is calm and hit about us, but who can tell what tempest 
may be brewing? The poet seated in his easy-chair, with four 
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trim parlour-mauds to wait upon him, handing him his coffee and 
cura^oa, his cigarettes and matches, his dictionary by his side and 
his wife at his elbow to correct the * copy ' and prevent mistakes, 
cannot imagine why people fight, or what they find to fight about. 
He is engaged in creating the Utopia of his own fancy, and yet 
there might be present ' an eye in fine frenzy rolling ' that was not 
his own, and he might realise the fact that combativeness was a 
principle of humanity. 

If, unhappily, we bicker, scold and quarrel as often as we used to 
do, happily we fight less, at least in good society. It is true that 
every now and then, according to the newspapers, persons whose 
acquaintance we neither possess nor covet, fight and kick each 
other I but that is a matter for the police, and not for us. In the 
pre-policeman days, however, men had to take care of themselves, 
and then, says an old writer, ' The science of defence was of great 
< importance to the saving of our lives on emergent occasions, if it 

* extend not to vainglory and presumption by too much relying on 
' our skill to carry us into quarrels which we may reasonably, and 
^ without loss of honour, avoid.' ' Peace with honour,' as my Lord 
Beaconsfield would say. 

When we discuss fighting as a pastime, we must admit that the 
commercial element, or love of gain in the form of wagers, enters 
largely into the subject. The love of money is an ancient passion, 
and dates as hr back, to say the least of it, as the invention of the 
hreeches-pocket, an addition to that garment which marked an epoch 
in the history of man, and became the symbol of diminished freedom 
and increased responsibility. The existence of gambling is per- 
ceptible in the statute of Edward the Fourth, cap. 3, which is a 
confirmation and extension of an Act of Richard the Second, pro- 
hibiting the carrying of da^ers and other weapons by labourers, 
artificers and victuallers. It would appear from the statute of 
Edward that certain games of chance and skill led to desperate frays. 
At the risk of incurring the displeasure of every lover of freedom, 
who has a natural aversion to legislation, the Act is here quoted. 
After reciting that every able-bodied man shall use his bow because 
of the defence of the land, it goes on to say, ' that persons of good 
^ reputation, as well as of little, play at newly-imagined games called 
^ cloish, kaylesy half bowle, band-in-hand and quickboard, in offence 

* of God against the laws of the land and to their own impoverish-- 
' ment^ whereby divers and many murders, robberies and other very 
^ heinous felonies have been committed. It is enacted that any 
^ occupier or governor of any house, building, garden, or other place 

* permitting the same to be used for any of the above games shall be 
^ liable to three years' imprisonment ; and any person playing at any 
^ of the aforesaid games shall be liable to two years' imprisonment 
' and a fine of lo/., with forfeiture of goods in each case.' Here we 
perceive what Mr. Gladstone would call 'the germ' of our laws 
against gaming-houses, and the first evidence from which we can 
infer the presence of gambling in what would otherwise seem to be 
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harmless pastimes, and the evils it produced. But our fbrefiithers 
seem to hare fought for fighting sake^ and savage work it must have 
been. It was even necessary to restrain the very schoolboys them- 
selves in this national propensity, as the following examples will 
show. By the Charter of Manchester School it is enjoined 'that 
^ no scholar being at school shall wear any da^r, hanger, or other 
' weapon invasive, nor bring into the school stsm or bar, except their 
^ meat knife;' and 'no scholar shall make any affray upon the 
^ master, the usher, or upon any other scholar; upon pain of leaving 
' off" his said school by one month ; and, if he make two frays, he 
^ shall leave for two months.' Such instances are numerous, and we 
may infer that schoolmasters had a lively time of it, especially a» 
they had some big boys to deal with. If we take the Charter of 
Chigwell School in Essex, as an example, the master was not 
allowed to do as he liked. He must not strike any scholar on the 
head or cheek, upon pain of loss of 40^., nor curse or revile the 
scholars. * Archery was enjoined in most instances ; at St. Albans 
' every parent had to allow his child at all times a bow, three arrows^ 
' bow-strings, a shooting*g1ove and a bracer (armlet), to exercise 

* shooting.' 

In spite of all these laws, charters, and restrictions, sword-and* 
buckler fighting was in vogue, and certain professors were allowed to 
give lessons in the art, until the end of the 1 6th century, when that 
'desperate traytor ' Rowland Yorke first used thrusting with rapiers^ 
^ whereby,' savs the chronicler, ^ a good sword*and-buckler man would 
' be spitted lixe a cat or rabbit.' Leaving the rapier in the hands of 
the gentleman as the weapon wherewith to settle his differences, the 
artincer and labourer, who believed in his right to fight somebody 
with something, betook himself to his cudgel and quarter-staff" to 
break his adversary's head. Whether the 'victualler' who was 
honoured with especial mention in the Act referred to was * a cudg- 
^ eller,' or — like his successors in that important trade-— confined 
himself to backing others and holding the stakes, is a subject for the 
specubtion of the curious. As we have already seen, backsword and 
cudgelling were superseded by pugilism, which has in its turn been 
supplanted by practices which are recorded in the daily police reports. 
It is useless to grieve over the change that has taken place in the 
manner of settling differences, because it has always been the cry 
that the country was ruined and the people degenerated whenever 
any particular hobby has been destroyed or died away, and yet no 
appreciable deterioration has been experienced. In a little book how 
before us, * On the Royal Pastime of Cockfighting, by R. H., a 
' Lover of the Sport ; printed bv D. Brown, at the Black Swan 
^ without Temple Bar, and T. Ballard at the Rising Sun in Little 

* Britain,' in 1709, there is lamentable wailing on account of the 
degeneracy of the English gentry fiiom * effeminate dancing, drinking^ 

* and other matters grown now almost epidemical,' evils which the 
author seriouslv contends would be remedied by the more frequent 
practice of cocking, a pastime calculated in his opinion ^ to rouse the 
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* drowsy courage and thaw the frozen valour of a people lulled with 
' soft case and degenerated into base and servile efieminacy.' 'For 
' want of cudgel playing and cocking men take to drinking aad 
' dancing, and now wear swords more for show than service.' Argu- 
ments like this are commended to the consideration of all enemies of 
the cask and bottle as being calculated to assist their cogitations an 
the social and moral effects of cudgelling, cocking, and horse-racing 
as preventives of drunkenness. This little book is dedicated to 
the Right Worshipful Sir T. V. Knight. It is a pity the names are 
not given, but the enthusiasm of the cockers and the picture of 
domestic manners, as shown in the prefatory part of the work, are 
very amusing. ^ Cocking,' says the author to his patron, * being not 
' only to you a hereditary divertisement which for many ages has by 
^ your valiant ancestors been carefully handed down to posterity^ witn 
^ marks of the greatest love and honour imaginable, as when your 
' loyal grandfather lay bleeding and dying on his turfy bed was (like 

< a good subject) heard to say^ '^ My king and a good cock I ever 
' ^' loved^* and, like a good cock, in my dread sovereign's service I 

< << shall now expire." ' There is a erim humour in this example of the 
ruling passion strong in death, and similar instances are not uncommon 
among sporting men. The dying trainer of the first filly that won the 
Derby and Oaks called his old master to his bedside aiiul, giving his 
last look, uttered these words, which are now an old story : ^ Wam't 
^ Eleanor a rum un ? ' * Joe, my lad, I've sent for you to %xf 
^ ^' Good-bye^" and to ask you to do one thing for my sake. What- 
' ever you do, Joe, back Blue Gown for the Derby/ were the last 
words of a sporting blacksmith to his friend : and he did back him. 
That unworthy sportsman, William Palmer, when on his trial for 
murder, observed, with the keen susceptibility of an interested person, 
certain indications of the view taken by the learned judge^ and, with 
melancholy foreboding, he wrote upon a scrap of paper which be 
handed to his solicitor, ^ Dear Jack — This old devil means noM>lins 
' me.' And when at last the verdict was delivered and he condemned 
to die, he turned to the same man and said, ^ It's all up, Jack, but 
^ the riding has done it.' Meaning that the case for the prosecution 
was better handled than the case for the defence. * Captain Cover- 
^ side/ said the late Mr. Robert Brettle to that 2;allant officer, ^ you 
^ have done me many a good turn, I should like to make you a 
' present. Are you fond of pictures ? ' ' Y-e-s,' said the captain, 
doubtingly ; for his taste in matters of fine art was as fastidious as his 
own * get up.' ' Did you ever hear of " Gilliver ? '* ' inquired Brettle. 
' Oh yes — the famous Warwickshire cocker, one of our county 

* worthies, Brettle/ replied the captain. ' Well, then, it's a picture 
' of him ; and when I tell you that it once belonged to Cook, as was 
' poisoned by Palmer, I know you'll value it j and I wouldn't give 
^it ne'er a man in England but you/ said the warmhearted and 
' grateful pugilist. ^ Oh, thank you very much,' said the captain* 

* I shall appreciate it, as a gift of yours, for its historical value, as 

* preserving the likeness of a representative man, while the associations 
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« connected with its former owner — ^his melancholy end, and the con- 
'^sequences to one who shall be nameless, will always be of the 
' most lively character, and afford me a cheerful subject for con- 
' templation when I suffer from depression of spirits.' 

The mention of ' Gilliver's ' name takes us back to the old times 
when cockfighting was one of our old national pastimes. The many 
works that have been written on the subject tell of the care and 
interest that were taken in the breed of the most beautiful of British 
birds, and call to mind the names and recollection of noblemen and 
gentlemen high in the social scale. Mais nous avons changi tout 
cela. And we have changed our manners with the times, as will be 
seen by another reference to our friend R. H. Sir T. V. — whoever 
he was — had been a soldier and had fought with William of Orange 
in his Irish and other wars, but at the period of this work had retired 
to his country seat. It is possible that cocking may be an antidote 
to drinking, but under the most &vourable construction, the following 
extract is not conclusive evidence in that direction. It is a fine florid 
picture of old times : — 

* You* (Sir T. V.) 'now spend most of your time among 
^ your friends and old acquaintance, and reap the comforts of a rural 
< life, amidst two or three loyal toping souls, many eood cocks, and 
' rich October liquor, with which you ofttimes guild {sid) ' the good 
^ old doctor's nose, and raise the pious preacher's voice six times 
' higher in the afternoon than in the morning. And though you 
^ daily take your bottle and cock as long as the season lasts, yet you 
' ne'er fail to attend the man of God ; when Sunday comes, early 

* you to the temple ride and there before the alter' [sid) 'oflfer 
' up your orizons with all the fervency imaginable ; and in the after- 
^ noon, when by the sexton call'd, you bring the priest back in your 

* coach, well refreshed by a good dinner, and a cheerful grace-cup 
^ after it, which enables him to perform evening service briskly, and 
^ with a laudable voice pronounce a blessing on you when the 
^ vesper's over.' Those must have been cheerful times ; but these 
eccentricities of the clergy were not unfrequently the subject of 
lampoons. There is a specimen of this kind of satire in the ^ Oxford 
' Sausage,' but the lines are a little too coarse for repetition, the last 
verse being the only one presentable. Here it is : — 

' And now with respect to the gown and the band, 
How bravely must flourish the Church of this land, 
Supported by pillars not able to stand, 

Tol de roL' 

It is not difficult to see the connection between the cock and 
bottle, and to trace to the practices of the times the origin of that 
alliance as fiirnbhing a name for a publican's sign-board, which it 
frequently did. The absurdly extravagant panegyrics of writers 
upon cock-fighting, of whom the one quoted is a specimen) prove 
the strength of the passion which possessed its devotees. It was not 
only supposed to be an incentive to courage in men, but our friend 
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R. H. says, ^ I never knew that man yet that was a perfidious man 
' or a real coward, and yet loved cocking entirely/ and he quotes 
from a poem of John Cleveland, a Royalist verse-writer, which he 
considers one of the sweetest ever penned : 

* Heaven-bom boys that in cocking delight, 
Are ever true-hearted and constant in fight* 

Certainly if it be an indication of courage to look on at a cock-fight« 
a man may easily acquire a reputation for fire-eating; but our 
author has his eye on the false pretenders who have not escaped his 
penetrating glance, for he has known ' some timerous souls who, to 
^ avoid the odium of cowardice, have feigned a liking to cocking.' 
It is hoped that the prominence given in this sketch to the follies 
and absurdities of pugnatorial matters is an earnest that the author 
has no intention of appearing as Devil's advocate on behalf of these 
bygone recreations ; but a word must be said in defence of the spurs 
with which the cocks were armed. That the birds are combative 
by nature is proved by the fact that the chickens will fight as soon 
as they leave the shell, and should two full-grown cocks fight with 
their own heels, the result would be prolonged mangling and weary 
torture, worse, if possible, to witness than the spectacle of two dogs 
tearing and worrying each other to death, whereas the spur finished 
the contest in a few minutes, or possibly in as many seconds. 
Perhaps there was no event, horse-racing not excepted, on which 
there has been more money lost and won, and which created such 
innumerable and intricate odds as the fighting of a main of cocks. 
The calculations to be found in the old editions of Hoyle's Games 
would puzzle a senior wrangler. 

It has been said over and over again that pastimes of this kind 
brutalised those who practised them, but such assertions are as open 
to question as the arguments in their favour, and that their ten- 
dencies were elevating. A love of the brute creation is rather the 
indication of a kind heart than otherwise, and if the child's milk was 
sometimes given to the bull-pup it did not follow that the dog-&ncier 
starved his child or beat his wife any more than the driveller who 
had no other hobby than his gin and beer, or than that object of 
interest who snares a hare or traps a rabbit But we must let these 
things pass, and ^o back to those rational beings who combated of 
their own free will for glory and a stake, with the bright Elysium 
of a public-house ^ shimmering ' in the distance; the vision some- 
times obscured by the calamity of a black eye, and the odours of 
rum and tobacco impeded in their passage through a damaged 
olfactory organ. Let us refresh ourselves with the contemplation of 
the comic side of these departed great ones, and the playful ways 
that adorned their inner life. The full history of a nation is not to 
be found in its battles alone, but in those less conspicuous fragments 
that make up the character of its people generally and individually. 
The British stage has given us pictures, reliable but incomplete. 
Tom Cribb's parlour, a scene in the once popular play of* Tom 
^ and Jerry,' was but a means of introducing the notables of the 
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time to the public, and treating the audience to ' a bit of setting-to/ 
In Bulwer's ^ Last Days of Pompeii ' the eladiatois of Rome were 
exhibited on the stage in company with the young patricians, wha 
felt the muscles and extolled the prowess of their particular favovrites^ 
but in spite of the classic lore and vivid imagination of the gifted 
author and adapter, we saw but a base and meagre imitation of the 
outward man, and were left in utter darkness as to the way he spent 
his evenings. The gladiator of the old Adelphi finished and com* 
menced his daily life much after the manner of other supernumeraries^ 
and we must leave his prototype under the ashes of Vesuvius : but 
the * British boxer brave ' was in his noviciate the subject of hope 
and speculation, in his zenith the centre of admiration, and in his 
decline the object of commiseration. At one time the star of the 
arena, or the attraction of the pub ; at another the hanger-on and 
lounger at the places of nightly resort, where his services rendered 
to some gent in difficulties occasionally secured an acceptable 
reminder of better times ; but of this anon. 

Looking back through the dim vista of five-and-thirty years we 
see the floor and gallery of the Westminster Baths crowded with 
patrons of the ring. In the centre is a stage fenced round by a 
stout wooden railing ; some fine glove-play is anticipated ; all the 
notables of London will show up, for it is Johnny Walker's benefit 
Expectation is on tip-toe, and men look mysteriously at their 
neighbours as if each was the recipient of a secret despatch, and 
possessed intelligence which must be left to its own developriient. 
Why is the place so full i and why do men look wise and anxious ? 
The master of the ceremonies introduces Tidiey-wtnks and Dodgin' 
Brown, as men who have fought 'two 'ard contested batues, 
' gentlemen.' The pair set-to, stop, job, and ^ away, till the cry 
of * Walk round and show your muscle,' and ' Kally it ofF,' proclaims 
the satiety of the spectators at this exhibition, which is rewarded by 
a sprinkling of very small change pitched on to the stage. Then 
we have ditto repeated again and again, until Mister Spring and 
Mister Caunt, or some such magnates, are announced in solemn 
and respectful tones fit for the presentation of the Great Mogul and 
the Inca of Peru. These potentates indulge in a few light passages 
supposed to be in the highest degree classical and correct. None 
but the older ring-goers, men who appreciate old wines, presume to 
criticise such performers ; the younger men prefer more lively bouts 
and sweeter liquor, but they loyally, though silently, acquiesce in the 
proceedings. At length the hero of the night mounts the sta^ 
amid deafening plaudits, and addresses the admiring multitude. He 
thanks the gentlemen for coming forward to support him ; he 
acknowledges his obligations to those members of the ring who have 
assisted in the evening's entertainment ; he believes that his past 
conduct has been, and his future conduct will be, such as to entitle 
him to support, &c., &c. After these general remarks, made 
according to ancient custom and established precedent, he assumes 
a more imposing attitude, and says, * Now, gentlemen, Simmons o' 
* Birmingham has been challenging me in Be/fs Life. All as I have 
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^ to say is this — I'm readjr to fight him (cheers, and cries of ^^ Bravo^ 

* Johnny ")» if he can find anybody to back him against me. 
^ (Laughter, and ironical cheering.) I can be backed for Tool., and- 
^ that is what FU fight him for ; but it's my opinion there's a good 

* deal o' gammon about him (hear, hear.) Considering my positioa 
^ in the London Ring, I can't be expected to fight for no less* (Bravo f 
' and cries of ^^ Ceruinlv not.") I now challege Simmons publicly, 
' but it's my opinion it s all bounce and du'ssn't fight me, and he 
^ don't mean it.' Loud are the cheers that welcome these haughty 
words, and the proud hearts of the men of London swell within the 
varied waistcoats of the period, when a man's head, covered by that 
peculiar cap that adorned the head of pugilists generally, and com* 
forted the traveller's ears in his long journeys, surmounting a figure 
enveloped in a heavy top-coat and a muffler, is seen rising on the 
steps to the platform. It is the head, the cap, the muffler, the coat 
and body of the very Simmonds who has been so recendy defied* 
Here is the realisation of all hopes, the consummation of sdl happi- 
ness, and the spectators are filled with joy, to which they give ex- 
pression in vigorous clappings, loud shouts, and other maniacal 
demonstrations of delight. He utters a few manly words, in a speech 
more remarkable for brevity than polish. He has come a long way^ 
he says ; he expected Walker would challenge him, and he accepts 
the challenge. The two shake hands, cheers burst forth again and 
again, and the enthusiastic excitement of the multitude can find but 
one parallel in history. Let it be recorded, and let these two great 
examines of the art of eloquence be studied and followed by men 
who seek distinction in these democratic times. The hero of the 
other example (the first in point of time) was Daniel O'Connell ', 
the scene, the Rotunda at Dublin ; the occasion. Catholic Eman- 
cipation. The great Dan stood in the firont of the platform, his 
arms folded across his chest beneath his large roquelaure cloak, and 
though he spoke not a word, his pose was eloquence itself, and 
cheers, shouting, and waving of hats greeted him till the operators 
ceased of their own accord, to allow him to proceed. He took o(F 
his hat, placed it beside him, and again wrapped himself in his 
roquelaure. The shouting was repeated in greater volume, until 
again it died away. And when at length, after he had deftly and 
unseen unhooked the collar and got the garment loose about htm, be 
with a swinging motion of the arms flung it from him, and stood 
before the people with those arms outstreched, the impersonation of 
a freed man, and uttered in a loud and musical voice, mellowed by 
its native brogue, ^YoD are emancipated!' the reader may 
imagine the effect produced, and form some idea of the concluding 
scene of Johnny Walker's benefit 

Among the many pleasures of noemory, none is more satisfactory 
than the recollection of the various ways in which a gentleman might 
spend his evenings without getting into mischief. Many sensible 
men have been content to witness the drawing of a badger, a little 
ratting, a bit of sparring, or maybe a turn-up between two dogs, and 
to pay for a cigar and a glass of brandy-and-water something more 
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than the usual price ; but can anybody seriously and honestly say 
that this taste of low life was not as harmless as an indulgence in 
-more dazzling and expensive luxuries ? 

In certain gay saloons in New Orleans it was the practice to search 
every man for firearms on his admission, but American revolvers 
were made small enough to be carried in the boot, where they 
escaped the vigilance of the doorkeeper. In one of these places a 
lively Southencr became fast and furious in his fun. The barman, 
whose practised eye saw danger in him, refused a further supply of 
liquor. ^ Barman,' said the Southerner, ^ if you don't let me have 

* another bottle of champagne I'll show you something worthy of 
' your observation.' * No more to-night,' said the barman firmly. 

* Then look out,' said the Southerner, ^ if that is your determination.' 
Down went the right hand to the boot, out came the peashooter, 
^p came the hand again, down went the barman's head, and into the 
middle of a splendid mirror sped the little bullet. The barman, 
uninjured, came up smiling, and, pointing to the damaged glass, 
-said, in a businesslike sort of way, ^ Stranger, I reckon you'll find 
' that rather an expensive shot.' In this country we do not take 
revolvers with us on the spree, but certain places of public resort 
were at the time we speak of fi^equented by the fast and loose whose 
rapidity and laxity often imperilled their personal safety, and many a 
foolish fellow has been saved a drubbing by the timely intervention 
•of some prizefighter in low water, to whom a half-sovereign, paid as 
ransom money, was probably the best investment he had made that 
evening. Poor old Deaf Burke is said in his latter days to have eked 
out a precarious existence as the friend of the foolish. Some men 
took a satellite with them, a sort of bull-dog, to be ready in case the 
complications of the evening required armed intervention. One 
man, who wasted his little patrimony in the development of British 
•courage, relied on the assistance of the whole fraternity. He con- 
ceived the heroic idea of introducing to the Prize Ring novices and 

fets of his own, and backing men whom other persons fought shy of. 
n this course he had three objects in view — ^befriending the friend- 
less, establishing a reputation as a knowing one, and getting in and 
out of scrapes with impunity. In the first he succeeded, for he bad 
many applicants ; in the second his efforts were not fruitful, as his 
proteges invariably pocketed his deposit moneys, but never fought. 
In the third, however, he was happier, for let him swagger or play 
the fool as he liked, some one or more of his friends was at his side, 
until one evening, when, after provoking a gentleman sorely and 
«receiving a sound thrashing, he looked around, and like 

' Darius, great and good, 

By too severe a fate, 

Fallen, fallen, fidlen, fallen, 

J Fallen firom his high estate, 

And welt'ring in his blood ; 

Deserted in his utmost need 

By those his former bounty fed. 
• • • • 

And tears began to flow.' 
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Lovely Thais did not sit beside him. She, we know, belonged to 
the conqueror. His friends had disappeared, and there was no one 
to help him but the waiter. Appealing to that functionary, he 
asked, * How was it ? I'm sure I saw The Ferret and Spider in the 
room when the row began. What became of them if ' * Oh,' said 
the waiter, * they hook'd it ; you see, the gent as pitched into you is 

* a backer of theirs as well as you, and as your money is a going and 
^ his is a coming, it made all the difference, and they sloped just in 

* time to let you have it/ * It's hard,' sighed the sufferer ; * grati- 
^ tude might nave prompted better treatment.' ^ Gratitude !' pshawed 
the man of the world, * what's gratitude to them ? When fighting 
^ men are done with, they are done with, and so it is with those who 

* back 'em ; and the only consolation I can give to you is that the 

* man who licked you to-night will be served ditto likewise some 
' other night.' After this our sporting friend retired to Guernsey, to 
conclude a wretched existence on ten shillings a week and the brandy 
of that unexciseable island. 

In taking leave of matters pugnatorial, much reviled, and little 
thought of, it may be confidently asserted that there never was a 
sport or pastime that had not its vulnerable side. It may be called 
cruel, brutal, effeminate, or extravagant ; it may lead to the neglect 
of mental culture, to idleness, to over-training, or to gambling ; it 
may endanger life and limb, it may be the resource of cheats and 
blacklegs, and in a hundred ways productive of evil ; but, on the 
other hand, there is no sport or pastime, involving a trial of skill and 
endurance, which, honourably conducted, does not conduce to 
courage, health, hardihood, humanity, good feeling, and to a moderate 
and legitimate circulation of money. Pugilism, above all, had a 
direct influence upon the people ; its rules and practices were de- 
signed to give a defence to the weak against the strong, and to make 
the strong man merciful. Is it possible to revive it in the form 
of prizefighting ? Never ; that is, ' hardly ever.' Public opinion 
cannot be again enlisted in its bvour as it was a hundred years ago, 
when it superseded combats of a more sanguinary character, and 
when tastes and manners were rougher and ruder than now. Unless 
backed up by general approval it would lead to nothing but unseemly 
exhibitions, predatory mobs, gambling, and rascality. Is it desirable 
to tolerate it in a less degree ? Yes ; it is the safety-valve for those 
passions which are not yet eradicated from our nature. Of course 
it is not desirable that men should fight ; certainly not. But alas 1 
they will and do often quarrel, and if a poor man's honour must 
sometimes be satisfied, let it be done with as little brutality and 
bloodshed as possible. Judges and magistrates could mitigate the 
outrages of which they complain, but the severity with which the 
latter deal with the most trivial ^ turn up ' that approaches the vul- 
garity of a fight, crushes and destroys any remaining natural tendency 
to mercy and fair play. The consequence is that kicking, gouging, 
and stabbing are too frequently the means by which a ' ruffian thirst 
' for blood ' is hastily gratified. Such outrages, it is true, receive an 
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uncertain amount of punishment, but unfiMrtunatdy the authoritiea 
refuse to tolerate an alternative. The time affords an opportunity 
for the Home Secretary to secure a bright and lasting tama Let 
him issue copies of Pierce Egan's ' Rules of the Ring ' to all the 
justices in the kingdom, with instructions to bear them in miod whca 
dealing with caies to which they are applicable. Or perhaps he 
may prefer to wait and embody them in the new Criminal Code. 
Tm proposition is by no means as absurd as it lodes ; we should then 
«ee the use, without the abuse, of pugilism, and those who sat in 
judgment upon fotU play would not be utterly ignorant of the 
meaning of ^ fair fight. T. H. G. 



THE IRISH HUNTING SEASON. 

The fluttered maiden in Shakspeare*s play declared that the course 
of true love never did run smooth. The course of hunting in all 
countries has many obstacles to overcome, many difficulties to en- 
counter ; and in Ireland especially was the progress a perilous one in 
this year of grace when Parnell was the popular Plancus. The Land 
League, the appellate tribunal of all p<rficy remotely or prmdmately 
connected with land ! There were mutterings in the air, there were 
signs and portents that the sport of kings was to undergo the general 
levetling-down process. 'Abolish the Lords/ quoth the (Salway 
O'Connor — ^ abolish the remnant of feudal dishonour ! ' Yet, 
somehow or other, the Lcnrds have survived the wave of indignatk>n 
that menaced their corporate existence, and the chivalrous pastime 
of hunting is not only tolerated in the Green Isle but is flourishing 
there exceedingly ; while unwontedly large fields and great galleries 
of spectators have testified to the hold which hunting in all its phases 
has upon the popular taste of Ireland,*and how completdy the 
nation sympathises with its excitement 

It was perhaps necessary to make these prefatory observarions 
because the majority of Englishmen who look at Ireland through the 
spectacles of the daily and weekly press, and whose sense of the 
dignity of human nature is sadly outraged by the almost daily recital 
of some deed of violence, and by the scant divinity that hedges 
round the landlord or the obnoxious fiumer in the land of the shel- 
lelagh and the shamrock, do not know that, as in the heart of the 
cyclone there is said to be a certain area of unruffled tranquillity, so 
in this vexed Bermoothes of politics and polemics, of Land Lords 
and Land Leaguers, there is a brotherhood— or confraternity, if the 
loftier title be preferred-^who eschew the burning questions of the 
day and the hour — who devote themselves, during the winter 
months at any rate, to the chase of the wild fox, the wily hare, and 
the trained and well-copditioned stag or havier, whose speed and 
directness so far from being impaired by moderated impriaonment, 
are infinitely quickened and stimulated tliereby \ that to them the 
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burning question is the thermometer of scent, the signs of the times, 
the possibilities of hunting. 

Probably there never came a better or worse cubbing season in 
Ireland than the past. This may seem slightly paradoxical, but for 
all that it is strictly true. The corn and hay harvest was, owing 
to the continued sunshine and absence of moisture and rain, saved 
«o promptly and so well that the fields were early in September 
almost as free from encumbrance of crops as in mid-winter, while 
Lttcina was known to have been very gracious to the vixens in the 
spring, and that large litters of cubs had been reared all through the 
country. On the other hand, more especially on light gravelly and 
limestone so3s, the long drought had thoroughly baked and parched 
the earth's crust and made it a bad conductor of scent, so that 
huntsmen, who found that their ministers and oracles, the tried and 
trusty Nestors of the pack whom they depended upon for the educa- 
tion and encouraging of the entry and the single season hunters, were 
utterly baffled and incapable, from the lack of the guiding aura, beg^ 
to despair of perfecting their packs by November, when they were 
reduced to trust to holloas and lift them from point to point, instead of 
letting them work out the problem for themselves. Towards the end 
of October, however, the perennial blue of the heavens was replaced 
by clouds of misty blackness, and torrents came down in such vehe- 
ment earnest that a sort of water blockade became established for a 
few days in some' of the low-lyine and riparian districts, and one or 
two packs of hounds who intended to commence formally on the 
last week of the eight*showered month, were forced to postpone their 
initial ceremonies till the dduge had disappeared from the bcc of the 
eanh. 

The Meatfa hounds fill much the largest space in the hunting 
chronicle of Ireland. It would be incorrect to say that as a pack 
they were either die levdlest, the keenest or the truest hunting 
hounds in Ireland. They probably are not, though the improvement 
wrought in them during the last five or six years, by breeding, 
buying, and Judicious kennel management, has been something 
almost marvdlotts; but the area they hunt over is perhaps the 
largest within these realms, probably, too, by far the best. They 
come out five days in the week, with an occasional bye-day. They 
commence in the middle of October, and if they do not always kill 
a May fox now, they keep their foxhood well exercised all through 
April ; and, last^, they have become the fashion — ^it may be through 
their intrinsic excellence, it may be also because they are the most 
easily reached from and the nighest to England ; though in this 
respect Kildare and Meath are almost on the same favoured footing. 
Hence Meath has become a sort of venatic Mecca, and hunting 
pilgrims are annually attracted to Navan and its neighbourhood, 
which has become a sort of Hibernian Mdton, Rugby, and Market 
Harborough rolled into one. Hence, too, and in due natural 
sequence of cause and effect, lodgings for hunting men and hunting 
h<»rses have risen to a very high ngure in this centre, and the tariff of 
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the shires is more than capped on this side of the Channel, when 
sportsmen can be found ready to pay 600/. for a hunting-box for the 
season — though I am bound to admit that, in the specisd case I refer 
to, a fine reach of salmon fishing is thrown in with the other 
privileges. 

The Meath hounds invariably select Headfort for their season's 
dibut. Ic is a fine park with a good deal of woodland, and the river 
Blackwater, which serpentines through the demesne lands, has been 
forced by cunning engineers to make its waters tributary to the 
aesthetic beauty of the scenery ; lakes, islets, bridges and fringing 
woods of polychrome hues forming an autumnal tableau to which a 
few score of pinks and half as many habited forms lend great life 
and animation. Mr. Trotter had intended to issue his cards of invi* 
tation for the i6th of October ; but in an essentially cattle country 
where the bullock is lord paramount, fiiirs have the pas of every* 
thing, so the opening function was postponed to the 19th, to prevent 
any clashing of interests. The tryst on this occasion was very well 
attended, and the augury may be hoped to prove propitious to sport 
throughout Ireland. Nor was the record of performance by any 
means unequal to the patronage. An hour of galloping in circles 
more or less concentric through the park, with one or two little 
excursions into the land of leps and lepping, and a fox saved, when 
in extremis by a rift in an unguarded bit of old masonry, does very 
well for a beginning, and sends the carriage people home to luncheon 
well pleased with the paeeantry of the chase, and with appetite 
improved by driving briskly in weather worthy of the American* 
Indian summer. A very sharp twenty minutes from a fine gorse 
(Farrenalcock) set in huge ^ass tracts, intersected by brooks and 
their tributaries, followed the woodland proceedings, and was duly 
appreciated by the hard-riding division, even by those whose coats 
and hats bore evident tokens of the fierceness of the short-lived fray ; 
while a long hunting run, which exhausted two hours and the horses 
of all out who were unblessed with remounts, finished the day. The 
last long pursuit was, like all similar phases of hunting, only inter- 
esting in a few bits, but as it brought the pottering follower over 
miles of continuous grass fields intersected by almost every variety 
of barrier known in Ireland, it could not be deemed wholly unin- 
teresting, or even an unprofitable experience. 

The characteristic features of the Meath Hunt, par excellence^ I 
may say, is the high standard of the establishment horses. The 
hunt servants are by no means giants. The second horsemen are 
more on the pigmy than the Titan scale, yet as a rule they are one 
and all mounted on high caste, large-framed, bloodlike horses, up to 
14 and 15 stone; as long experience has taught Mr. Trotter that 
in a strong grass country size, levelness, and breeding are the deside* 
rata ; while the buying public confirm his judgment by eiving him 
annually the highest average for the hunters he sells off at oeweil's, in 
Dublin, at the end of each season. On this occasion Mr. Trotter 
had no less than nine hunters out for the day, one more than his 
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regular number. Nor is it given to many establishments to turn out 
eight scarlet figures so faultless in their mounts and appointments 
as does Royal mezth. The mere feet of Frank Goodall presiding 
over the kennels is warranty sufficient for the excellent condition of 
the hounds. He has thrown all his energies into making his pack 
worthy of the country they hunt ; nor could his standard be placed 
higher. Since the initial day, the Meath hounds 1iave had an almost 
uninterrupted series of successes, to which the extreme points of 
their country, the Athboy district, and the border lands of Louth, 
contributed their full quota. 

The Kildare hounds are an immensely popular pack. Their 
traditions are older than those of Meath, and bits of their country 
are quite equal to the best parts of the cream of Meath. They 
have a master who has served a long apprenticeship to hunting, who 
is thoroughly devoted to developing the land of his adoption to its 
fullest extent, and whose resources fortunately second his good 
intentions. Under these favouring circumstances it were mere sur- 
plusage to state that the Kildare hounds are perfectly appointed and 
turned out, and if any sceptic were inclined to doubt the capability 
of a Kildare * demonstration,' and to make unpleasant comparisons 
between the English and Irish shires, I think a sight of the opening 
scenes of the Kildare season, which was, according to traditional usage, 
inaugurated at the little village of Johnstown, a mile from Naas, 
and about as far from Sallins, the railviray portal to Punchestown, 
would have cured his cavillings and silenced his doubts. The date 
was the second Tuesday in November, the day was perfect for the 
fox, hounds and spectators, and the crowd collected in the single 
street of the homely hamlet (where, under a canopy of mingled ivy 
and yew, repose the ashes of the great pro*consul of India, Lord 
Mayo), was big enough and mixed enough for Kirby Gate or 
Newnton Lodge. Mr. Forbes's itat-major were mounted on four 
greys, the perfection of light-weight hnnters ; and when I say men, 
horses and hounds looked all most level and workmanlike, I have 
exhausted eulogy. If Meath be somewhat slack in the ritual of 
the opening ceremony, so far as attendance goes, the exact con- 
verge obtains in Kildare ; there it is de rigueur for every follower 
to be in his place on the festal occasion, which has magnetism 
sufficient to * draw ' a good many Ward Union men. The available 
garrisons of Dublin, Newbridge and the Curragh attend it, together 
with a sprinkling of visitors from anywhere and everywhere, seeing 
that the fixture is so near a station on the Great Southern and 
Western Railway, a corporation which has this year made a spirited 
bid for the hunting vote and interest by reducing their horse fores to 
a level with the times. 

Two parks divided by a fordable river — ^the Morill — ^and both 
well peopled by foxes, generallv occupy the county pack for an 
hour or two. These are Kerdifistown, Mr. Hendrick's property, 
and Palmerstown, the Kildare residence of the Earl of Mayo, where 
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the newly erected '^ Memorial tHouee ' catches the eye 'wMi its food 
lines mnd graoeful elevatfon. 

A fox nm to ground or a fox 'killed inatterB little to thc'Ciowd, 
but to the bufitsman 'it is a matter df imfortsnoe, iior fae thinks a 
^kill not only a supreme triumph of his -craft and the rewaid of Us 
hounds, hut a good augury for his fiilnre sport. 

' Didgue beatus 
Ante obitum nemo, sapremaqae fiinera debet' 

However, an hour's Park hunting led to no »tich bloody amcloaion, 
and Kill Hill Gorse, about two miles to the eastward, was the 
neact scene of investigation. An instant find; the huge aqnadion 
somewhat clubbed in the laaeway leading to the gorse, hounds 
racing c^ on the wings of a blazing scent down die slope of a 
steepisfa hill ; point riders baffled .by the (ax turmng to the right 
instead of proceeding direct to Arthurstown ; then a dive down after 
die flying paok iniD a sort fff cavine and round an old Danish Rath, 
where time who -are on the heights stHI -can sscone sin^ man 
near the pack, who ore flitting in a closter quite alone and hroiiiaing 
Fumiss Hill. Then a brief check by Newtown Mflk, where hard 
riders l^ field and road got a welcome nick in, and on speeds the 
chase over those undulating hills and plains, part of which oonstitule 
the Punchestown racecourse, till after nine miles :had been done at 
trimming pace, the fox remained master of the situation. This 
w«s followed by a very hst but short scurry from Eadestosm ' G an ae , 
and so ended an admirable opening day's sport in iCildare. The 
next fortnight was unequal to the opening ^lies, nor did Ae 
hounds again revel in the perfisction of soent till Satunlay the xjlh, 
when from Rathcore and Dunfierth Wild Gorse tbey had two 
capital chases. 

The Currashmore hounds had a good 'opening day ; killed a -fox 
from 'George Laiw Fox's Gorse after a very fiur forty^five mimties 
of good liunttng. Smoe then scent has not been ^mrj serving sb a 
rule either with this paok or : their 'neighbours in Kilkenny, who, 
however, had a smart gdlop from CastJewarFen Gorse, :aitd a good 
nm later on from Pocsle^ath. .Mr. Hamiiion Stubber, in the 
Queen's Comty, has alreorfy scored two capital Tuns ftmn Deny five 
and Moyadd Gofses. 

In Leuth a rainstorm 4dmost overwhelmed the JifieU <Qn their 
oppening day, and sent hounds and horsemen '4K>me very nearly* A 
grand run from Athcnrne on the lath kistant has iieen the prUejof 
tb» aeason, «o fcr, with this padc 

The Carlew «nd Island honnda have not .had :anndiiog ^Fcry 
brilliant as yet, though they opened well with « good -mfiy minutes 
from New town. 

liord Huntingdon^ hott ds^, lo ^ar, nras in that wiU tat sornid 
mpland countiywhichiex tends Aem TuHasnocett Frankfosd. Aoid 
in the South the Limeriek hnamab 'had^capiid opening>day ; aii«n 
of an hour and a crowning kill, while the -United Hmtt, ^vho iiave 
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Strengthened themselves bjr uniting with the Clonmuit hounds, hate 
had ^enty of foxes before them, and so have the Duhallov hounds, 
and both packs had an extremely busy cubbing time. 

Among staghounds in Ireland, the success of the Ward Union 
pack has been most conspicuous; their opening meet was twioe 
postponed owing to the overflow of water in then* rather 4at basin ; 
but by way of compensation for this atmospheric disturbance^ they 
had two bye-days to try the young hounds, some of which were 
home-bred, and both were immense successes. Since then ahnost 
every deer has run fast and well, and some have fone quite beyond 
the limits which condition assigns to hunting in November. 

Mr. Gubbin's staghounds, generally called the Taglioni^s, had a 
good opening day in Limerick, though, like the Ward Union pack, 
they lost one of their deer through an accident on their opemng 
festival. 

l*he &ct now generally known that the impress of Austria has 
taken Kilkenny Castle for her hunting season, and means to pumue 
the wild foxes of Kilkenny, Tipperary and Waterford, will probaUy 
reassure waverers as to the policy of coming over to Irekmd and 
trusting themselves to ' the wild Irishry 'who, whatever their faults of 
nature, teaching and circumstance, will prove hospitable hosts to the 
hunting visitor. Whether the Kaiserin has changed for the better 
remains to be proved. She has secured, I hear, in Ma^r fiunbnry 
a most skilful and intrepid pilot, and the Ladies Wateribrd and 
Power have proved Kilkenny to be a ladies' country. Probably 
her majesty will escape the inconvenience of inordinate crowds in 
the south-east, though I fear the fame of her fiucinations will attract 
an admiring gallery go where she will. 

Up to the time of writing, fix>it has only visited Ireland in the 
most friendly guise— clearing the hedges and hdping to dry up the 
deluged fields , it has not arrested the tide of hunting for an hour. 
On the evening of the ryth snow fell, though by no means iieaivily, 
and though it persists in lying on the fieMs instead of becoming 
absorbed, we can hardly think it means to Boycott hunting men or 
put them under a ban I 

Of harriers I have said little, if anything, bat many packs -have 
abeady had a very fair share of sport, and neitho' harrier men nor 
coursing men have as yet complained of any evil -efiects fixmi the 
Ground Game Bill, which practically has affected Ireland very 
slightly so &r. 



POREWARNED, FOREARMED. 

Although frost and snow are likely to be our portion, i»ff and on, 
for some months, the carefol cricketer does not focget occasionally 
to oil his bat, and cricket talk is often very pleasant round the 
winter's fire. We had a glorious wind-up to our cricket reason last 
year with the Australians ; and, if report is true from the antipodes^ 
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by this time next year a representative will be in this country with 
a view to arrange a programme for a series of grand matches for the 
campaign of 1882 ; and if we spend the summer of 188 1 as we did 
that of 1880, we shall stand a fair chance of lowering our flag to 
our Australian cousins in very many of our matches, as they are 
sure to be as strong as they were on the occasion of their last visit 
to us, and we can only strengthen ourselves by following in their 
footsteps. 

In plain language, many of the county elevens want young blood 
and constant practice. It is no good denying the fact that real 
cricket practice is virtually a thing of the past. In former days, 
say forty years ago, before the introduction of nets, practice was a 
thing of course, and more than one ground long-stop became a 
county player. The Australians astonished us by their steady work 
preparatorv to their series of engagements. True it is they played 
in front ot a net, but it so happened that, owing to the season the 
only good wickets which could be procured which would play 
quickly and true were in the upper part of Mitcham Green (where 
they played ), near one of the roads, and the net was a necessity. 

Of course a picked eleven of the Gentlemen of England can show 
as fine fielding as can be seen, as the majority of them are past or 
present university and public school men who are playing matches 
every week, and some of them almost every day, and in their prime 
as regards activity and energy ; but in many county matches it is 
undeniably a fact that a compact and finished eleven is a rarity. The 
truth is that net-cricket has introduced lazy cricket, and the greater 
number of cricketers are 'content to bat at a net to a ground-bowler 
who bowls at a set of stumps, roughly put up, at a distance of 
twenty-two, twenty-one, or even twenty yards as he pleases, and to 
trust to Providence for their fielding when the match comes off; 
hence missed catches, overthrows, and bad fielding. Sometimes two 
or three bowlers are * pegging away ' at one wicket one after another, 
and the batsman hits about anywhere. Now any one who really is 
a cricketer must feel how easy batting is comparatively in a regular 
match to this rough practice on a ground which is not carefully 
prepared, because the smooth green turf and marked creases are a 
wonderful help to the eye, and, moreover, the bowler must bowl 
his fair twenty-two yards. Possibly, now, at some schools they 
may carry on a practice which was universal when I was a boy — 
which was, that on every non-match day a double wicket was pre- 
pared as carefully as for a match, with stumps accurately pitched 
and the bails on for the first eleven, and a second wicket similarly 
prepared for the junior eleven, and real work was done according 
to Felix's maxim, that practice to be any good must be as carefully 
carried out as in a match. 

The first thing to do is to abolish all nets for club practice and to 
go back to the old fashion again, and to follow the Australian 
example of letting the players each bat but for a quarter of an hour 
or twenty minutes, and make all field out and take their turn at 
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bowling, if they have bowling powers, for at least a couple of hours, 
and conduct the whole matter with perfect order. A net is a very 
good thing for any one who wants private practice with a profes- 
sional bowler, or for bowling practice with or without a batsman at 
a wicket : one of the best amateurs who ever lived recommended 
bowling at a single stump with a bail on the top. The source of our 
weakness in county elevens is that A., B. and C. are supposed to be 
the bowlers, and sometimes they are next to useless as batsmen and in 
the field ; and worse stili, some of them would draw very long faces 
if a couple of youngsters were introduced into the eleven and put 
on first. Another source of weakness is that professionals, who as 
youngsters were village bowlers and bowled for sixpences on the 
wicket very fairly, assuming that they are good bats, drop their bowl- 
ing in totOy if they get into the eleven, and a county eleven becomes 
like a gentleman s establishment with a butler, footmen, buttons, 
coachman, groom, &c., and no one can do any one's work but his 
own ; whereas the greater part of the elevens ought to be able to 
bowl.. Now what thev want to do to strengthen county elevens is 
to get hold of young fellows of seventeen or eighteen who are all- 
round players — and there are dozens of such — and either send down 
a good bowler or two to some village green or have some of them 
up to the county ground and put them well through the mill at all 
points, and especially make them go long-stop. Every one who can 
field can long-stop, any one who can't long-stop cannot field. At 
school in the fagging days all the juniors were ' semper long-stop ' 
for a whole season, and had at least a second season of fagging at 
fielding out and never had a bat in their hand. There was too much 
of it certainly in my day, as boys' time was too much occupied and 
it interfered with their school work ; but the result was that those 
who took to cricket when their fagging days were over were sure of 
getting into a junior eleven or possibly the second eleven, and there 
was no mistake about the fielding. The object of every boy who 
really took to cricket was eventually to get into the Lord's Eleven, 
and the only hope of doing so was to play every day and work hard 
at the practice wickets. Just so with young county players, if they 
were taken young out of their country villages and polished up and 
tried occasionally in good club matches at first and made to keep up 
their bowling, we should very soon have all-round elevens again, and 
in time we might have a number of good young players available who 
would take one or two holidays each year for a county match, and 
stick to their work and not make cricket the calling of their life ; 
and this would do away with keeping on professionals who are stale, 
as has often been the case. When a player gets stale for three-day 
matches, he can always get a good place as a coach, and may acquire 
a good position, as H. H. Stephenson and James Lillywhite of 
Cheltenham have done. The worst of it is that young fellows who 
get a position run off bowling for clubs, and playine gate-money 
matches, and acquire habits of idleness which disqudify them for 
quiet pursuits when they grow up. 
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Experience shows that cricket a« a tcade, except ta a hwy is a 
very bad one, as many have not the moral courage to go home when 
the match is over, but loaf about, the idols of the crowds and think 
themselves ' public men,' and in the wintei have nothing to do. 

County amateurs generally come to hand cut and dried from the 
large schools and universities, and nothing can surpass the excellence 
of those of the first rank at any point of the game i but if truth 
must be toU there are sometimes in counties amateurs for whose 
service no one would pay five shillings in a good village eleven. Ne 
cricketer is of the slightest use to a county unless he is a hard, wiUii^ 
worker, for no matter what run» he gets» if he loses them in the 
field. I always will maintain that runs lost by bad fielding and 
dropped catches ought to be taken ofF the batting average. No 
matter who he is, amateur or professional, who aspires to county 
honours, no one should play for a county unless he proves himself 
to be a good field and especially a good catch. And this can easily 
be proved by having re^ar field days as the Australians had. Now 
my adopted county, Surrey, wantS'ne w Uood very badly, and I firmly 
believe, from what I have seen at the Oval on Saturday afternoons of 
the play displayed in some of the best clubs who have a ground there, 
that there are most worthy recruits amongst them who would render 
good service. To establish, a county eleven, class must be broken 
down altogether, and no matter whether a man is the son of a rich 
merchant or of small retail grocer, who chooses his son to play as an 
amateur, if he is good enou^ play htm. In a regiment the colonel 
and the sergeant and the private all play in the same eleven,, and 
in the cricket-field one is as good as another, and so it must be in 
counties if they mean to win. 

And, lastly, the County Clubs ought gladly to try every young 
fellow at the wicket who is sent up by any known ciicketsr. There 
would be ample opportunity fi>r this on match days, before and after 
the match and in the dinner hour,, and those who have the real 
interest of the cotmty at heart would not grudge the rime and 
trouble of superintending the trials ; and these trials are worthless 
unless they take place on a good wicket carefully prepared* I never 
will believe that counties cannot produce as good cricketers as they 
ever did, and the history proves the oesult to be, and always to have 
been, that success has only followed elevens who have been soug^ 
out and tnained by good amateurs who are patrons of the sport. 
Look at Surrey twenty years or sa ago, when she beat all England ;. 
the players were all«-round cricketers taken from the village gt^eens, 
and they hod no bawkr^ because they had eight or nine< — ^namely, 
Mr. Charkon Lane, Mr. F. P. Miller, Cafiyn, H. H. Stephenson^ 
Griflkhs, Caesar, Mulloch, and Sewell; and Tom Lockyer, the 
wickeD-keeper, had some slows of his own, which, he said hinudif,. 
* were so bad that they would puzale any man ;' and so it pronred'y 
as in one. match against KLent (I thiidc) he took six or seven 
wickets^ and turned the match. 

It is only a question of time, money, and trouble^ to produce a real 
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fine eleven in most counties in England ; but it can only be done by 
amateurs supporting cricket in their cywn villages and bringing 
youngsters forward ; and, above all things, shutting their ears as close 
as wax against old professionals' favourite argument, * Keep him for 
* another year, sir ;' which, being, interpreted, means, ^ Don't put 
' bim over my head/ 

And now, Mr. Cricket Net, you old dummy longstop of string and 
wood, let me take off my hat to you, as the greatest benefactor ever 
introduced to the cricket ground, inasmuch as you have enabled 
many a captain to coach a youngster wherever thirty yards of level 
turf could be found, and have enabled many a good county player to 
get into form, if he could only get a bowler to practice to^ or even 
a groom or a gardener's boy to throw at a paper mark in front of 
the wicket on a lawn or in an orchard. You have been the cause 
of teaching hundreds of boys at schools and colleges and on village 
greens to play with a straight bat, with the left shoulder well up ; 
in fact, to create practice in places where it would have been impos* 
sible to get a longstop of any use ; and no man alive has the patience 
to wait two or three minutes between each ball whilst a village lout 
goes to ' firtch her out of the hedge.' But there your mission ceases ; 
and cricketers have abused you frightfully, by making you a common 
slave, and sitting behind you smoking and chatting until it was their 
turn to bat. When I was a boy no one in College and no Com- 
moner was allowed to wear flannels unless he was in the eleven. 
It was a proud day when the captain sent to a boy and said ^ Jones,' 
or ' Brown,' or whatever his name might be, ^ you may order your 
flannels :* this was ^ Boys' Knighthood,' and the more acceptable 
when the honour came unexpectedly ; and, as I said befbfe, no 
one could keep his place in the eleven unless he practised almost 
every day and fielded too; and if I was captain of a school I 
would allow one net for the first eleven and one for the second: 
eleven, and they should only be used for steady methodical practice^ 
for the purpose of coaching the school bowlers and the players in 
either eleven ; and I should tell ofF those who were to go on drill 
and look after them myself. Lord Besborough and the Hon. R. 
Grimston, and other enthusiasts, made Harrow what she ia by 
constant practice and tuition ; and the success of all great schools 
is traceable to the unremitting attention of some old player who 
does nothing but coach ; and my nK>ral is, that any county which 
is suffering defeat after defeat must attribute its sorrows to want of 
organisation in the managers. 

N(nf. 1880. F. G. 
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CRICKET. 



THE SCHOOL AVERAGES. 



Charterhouse School Batting Averages. 



Vaxu. 



E. O. Powell . 
C. W. Wright . 
£. L. Dames 
L. M. Richards . 
P.M.Walters . 
L. Owen . . . 
W. Lea . . . 
E. P. Spurway . 
R. T. Rokeby . 
W. E. Lewis 
C. A. Smith . . 
A. M. Streatfeild 



Rons. 


InningB. 


Times 
not oat 


Most 

inaa 
Innlngi. 


4*5 




I 


70 


333 




ft 


57 


30I 







48 


70 




I 


38 


150 




I 


44 


217 




a 


56» 


49 




I 


30* 


157 




2 


41 


X17 




3 


46 


326 




I 


59 


33 




a 


9 


108 


8 


3 


68» 



Avenge. 

38-5 
ai'7 

ia'9 

7'o 

10*1 

I5'7 
34.- 1 
12-1 
i6"9 

17-5 

a*4 

i8'o 



• Not out. 



Charterhouse School Bowling Averages. 



Naiob. 


Balla. 


Rans. 


Maiden 
Oven. 


Wickets. 


Wides. 


Ko-balls. 


Avenge. 


L. M . Richards . . . 


1517 


534 


1X8 


60 


I 


1 



8A 


G. A. Smith . . . 






1333 


439 


91 


38 


4 





««H 


E. P. Spurwav . , 
A. M . Streatfeild . 






325 


136 


9 


8 


13 





»7 






351 


96 


33 


13 


I 


I 


7A 


W. E. Lewis . . . 






397 


150 


x6 


8 





I 


I8i 


E. 0. Powell . . , 






50 


14 


3 


3 








4j 


L. Owen .... 






399 


99 


x8 


5 





3 


»9t 


R. T. Rokeby . 






64 


20 


I 


a 








10 


W.Lea . . . , 






no 


53 


4 


5 








»ot 



The Cheltenham College Batting Averages. 



Kamxs. 



W. C. Tonge . 
«H. Clowes . . 
O. G. levers 
H. P. Cooke . 

F. Walker . , 

G. Pemberton . 
R. B. Muir. . 
M. Boyd . . 
F. G. Oliver , 
C. R. Brown . 
T J. LleweUin 



Tnnfaj M. 



'4 
II 

9 

12 
13 

4 
15 
13 
14 
15 



Times 
not out. 



3 
I 
O 
I 
I 
2 
O 
I 
O 
I 

5 



Bona. 



353 
xoo 

165 

188 

187 

29 

101 

154 

169 

X4I 
41 



Moat 

in an 
Innings. 



49 
56 

44 

75^ 

59 
II 

43 

44* 

51 

39 
7 



Most In 
aMatoh. 



65 
57 
44 

75 

59 
ai 

43 
44 
51 
39 
9 



ai'7 
30*0 
i8'3 
17-1 
15-5 
«4'5 
I3'4 

13'8 
13*7 

10*0 
51 



• Not out. 
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The Cheltenham College Bowling Averages. 



Naves. 



H. P. Cooke . 
G. Pemberton 
H. Clowes. , 
M. Boyd. . . 
F. Walker 
T. Llewellin , 



Balls. 



186 

561 

61 

1739 

65 
1 106 



VaUma. 


Buns. 


Wickets. 


Wfdes. 


* 

1 

No-ballA 




1 


14 


73 


10 


I 





65 


160 


21 











28 


3 








150 


673 


63 


I 


4 


6 


23 


2 


I 





III 


453 


3a 


7 






Avengo 
Runs per 
Wicket. 



7-3 

7-5 

9'3 
10*8 

II'O 

14-1 



Clifton College Batting Averages. 



N. 



Innings. 



W.O. Vizard . , 

F. M. Reynolds . 

B. D. Carev . . . 
W. P. Richardson 

i. Haggard . . . 

I.Trevor . . . 

T. C. Wilson . . 

W. Evenhcd . . 

C. G. Carnegy • 
F. H. Wheeler , 
H. C. MacTier . 



II 

6 

12 

II 

9 

13 
9 

7 
10 

5 
6 



Bons. 



98 

5a 

238 

181 
106 
161 

131 
62 

65 
86 

45 



Most 
in an 

Tntiingp. 



48 

13 

6o* 

49 

35* 

34 

36 

21 

I7» 

36 

»4 



Times 
not oat. 



O 
O 
I 

I 

I 
O 
I 
I 
I 
I 



Avenge. 

8« 
8» 

"A 

15+ 
nA 

2li 

9 



• Not out. 



The Eton Eleven Batting Averages. 



Naxxs. 



P. J. de Paravicini . 
P. St. L. Grenfell . 
A. T. Polhill-Turner 
H. W. Bainbridge . 
A. E. Newton . . 
Lord Curzon • . 
Lord Throwley . . 
A. Hughes-Onslow 
W. F. Cave . . . 
W. Bromley-Davenport 
I. F. Jardine .... 



Innings. 



17 
17 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 

15 

13 
10 

4 



Times 
not out. 



I 

o 

2 
I 

4 
o 

o 

o 

o 

I 

I 



Bans. 



Highest 
Score. 



Average. 



467 


70 


293 


415 


104 


24'7 


S02 


34* 


14-6 


122 


27 


8-2 


84 


16 


7-0 


s8o 


73 


I7"8 


196 


40 


12-4 


135 


41 


9-0 


134 


31 


10-4 


44 


lO* 


4-8 


12 


6* 


4-0 



Not out. 
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The Eton Eleyest BbWLiRG Atekages. 



KAim. 



Oven. Maidens. Bans. 



P. J. de Paravicini 368 

P. St. L. Grcnfcll 

A. T. Polhill-Turncr .... 

H. W. Bainbridge 

Lord Throwlcy 

I. F. Jardine 



5 
88 

336 

50 
50 



146 

o 

aa 

61 

8 

19 




Wickets. Avcrag?. 



630 





20 





19a 


a 


486 





133 





"3 

1 


a 
1 



47 

I 

34 

2 

5 



13-19 
20*0 

I 12*12 

i 20' 6 
i 66*1 

22*3 



The Harrow Eleven B.\ttino Averages. 



Naxes. 



Rut. I !"»»"«•• ;«!?;* I ^^8-. 



Most 

in an 



M. C. Kemp . 
J. Dann . . . , 
F. W. Stancombe, 
R. C. Ramsay . . 
A. F. Kemp 

E. M. Hadow . 
W. E. Bolethe 
P. H. Martineau 

F. G. L. Lucas 
F. W. Pcmbcr 
R.J. McNeill . 



299 


12 


143 


12 


116 


12 


165 


II 


"5 


13 


126 


11 


101 


10 


90 


12 


45 


9 


93 


7 


31 


6 



I 


63 





36 


4 


3a 


I 


50 





41 


3 


49 





46 


a 


ai 


a 


18 





40 


I 


9 



Most in ^...^ 



63 


27a 


36 


XT'% 


43 


H-5 


50 


16*5 


41 


9-6 


77 


I5'7S 


46 


' 10* a 


22 


90 


18 


6-4 


40 


n'z 


14 


6*a 



The Harrow Eleven Bowling Averages. 



Nauks. 



Number Number 
of of 

Balls. Maidens. 



F. W. Stancombe 
J. Dunn . . . 
R. C. Ramsay . 
A. F. Kemp. . 

E. M. Hadow . 
P. H. Martineau 

F. G. L. Lucas 
iUJ. M*N«U1 . 



82 

35 
862 

1190 

320 

70 

1300 
161 



Number 

of 

RunsL 



Number 

of 
Wi 



5 


30 


3 


a 


13 


Q 


54 


345 


35 


96 


420 


4a 


12 


17& 


14 


6 


36 


a 


87 


465 


39 


9 


60 


t4¥ 



Bans per 
Wicket. 



ia*o 

o 

99 
10*0 

12*7 

18*0 
11*9 
15*0 
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The Marlborough College Batting Averages. 



299. 



Number 


Times 

not out 


< Total * 


Mort 




Namxi. of 


Number of 


m m 


Avenge. 


Innings. 


Rung. 


Innings. 




C. S. Bengough 15 




191 


43 


13*9 


F. J. Hill 






16 
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51 


17*14 


G. E. Thompson . ^ . , 






16 




179 


28 


i3'ia 


W. M. Tatham . . . 






: 16 




332 


116 


20*12 


E. E. Steel .... 






14 




87 


17 


6-9 


A. W. Martyn . . , 






14 


^ 


1 103 


26 


10-3 


W. H. R. Curtler . . 






13 




19 


5* 


1-7 


H. M. Leaf .... 






13 


4 


173 


5a 


19*2 


£. Malion 











12 


10 


4"o 


L. G. R. Thring . . 










12 


7 


»'o 


A. B. Turner .... 






. i II 




106 


27 


io'6 



* Not out. 
The Marlborough College Bowling Averages. 



NaMS9. 



Balls. I Runs. , Maidens. Wickets. 



E. E. Steel 1103 

A. W. Martyn 587 

W. H. R. Curtlcr ,656 

I 



491 
437 
416 



76 
4a 
71 



39 
29 
23 



Runs per 
Wicket. 



I2'2J 

15-3 
l8'2 



Thb Rugby School Batting Averages. 



NAings. 



C. F. H. Leslie 

C. £• Cobb 

F. H. Bowden Smith 

H. W. Cave 

W.P.Ward 

S. H. Walrond 

E. H. Kempson 

A. L. Melly 

J. M. Scott 

H. T. Arnall 

P. L. Hirst 




Times 
not out. 



661 


13 


197 1 


15 


88 


10 


240 


14 


266 


15 


106 


12 


117 


14 


136 


13 


89 


10 


3a 


8 


29 


10 



I 
o 
o 
I 
o 

3 

2 

o 

3 

2 

I 



Higbesft 
Score. 



Arengo. 



201 

31 

39 
68 

44 
20 

31 
58 
17 
15* 

19 



131 

8*8 

i8'4> 
177 

ii'7 

9*07 
lo'4 

12*7 

5'3 
3a 



♦ Not out. 
The Rugby School Bowling Averages. 



Names. 



Balls. Maidens. 1 Runs. 



Wickets. • ATerage. 



C. F. H. LesiJie l 77i 

F. H. Bowdcn Smith . . . . ' 334 

W. P. Ward ! loio 

S. H. Walrond I 430 

H.T.Arnali 1 1162 

P. L. Hirst 484 



41 
26 

85 
17 
90 

5a 



335 
112 

322 

a33 

410 

147 



12 

17 
i« 
12 

37 
21 



27*9 
6*04 
8*09 

'9'4 
11*08 

7-0 
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The Winchester Eleven Batting Averages. 



Kami 



ToUl 
Inningi. 




J. L. Kaye . . . . 
Hon. J. W. Mansfield 
G.J.Talbot . . . 
W. N. Lea . . . . 
C. L. Hickley . . . 
S. K. M. Stobart . , 
C. M, Lambrick 
£. H. Hardcastle . 
H. G. Ruggles Brise 
N. E. W. Stainton . 
G. F. Hornby . . 
H. N.Dear . . . . 



I 



3 

4 

2 



I' 

6 
o 

3 

2 

2 
I 
I 
2 
o 
o 



89 

9* 
40 
21 

33 

37 

34 

50 

19 
16 

8 



ATBTlge. 



19-23 
18*84 

4'oo 

lo'oo 

8'oo 

i6'*7 
15-15 

7-07 

17-71 

IO'27 

8'oo 
a'8o 



♦ Not out. 



The Westminster Eleven Battinq Averages. 



Namks. 


lanlDgi. 


Bans. 


Most 

inaa 

Innlogs. 


1 

1 

Not oats. ATenge. 


F. C. Ryde (Capt.) .... 

H. C. Benbow 

W. F. G. Sandwith .... 

F. T. Higgins 

H.Witton 

H. N. Robson 

C. W. Crowdy 

G. T. Mirehouse 

W.C.Dale 

F.W. Bain 

G. Beaumont 


11 
12 
12 
12 
12 
II 

9 

9 

10 

5 
II 


130 
230 

144 
205 

140 

44 

49 
II 

82 

48 

43 


3a 
63 
3t 
45 
53 
13 
17 
5 

To* 

31 


3 ! i6-2 

1 20' 10 

2 14-4 
2 20-5 

II-8 

' 4-4 
a 7-0 

1 1-3 
a 1 io*a 

2 16-0 

3 , 5-3 

1 



Not out. 



The Westminster Eleven Bowling Averages. 



Namvs. 



F. T. Higgins . . 
W. F. G. Sandwith 
H.Witton . . . 
H. N. Robson . . 

G. T. Mirehouse . 



OTcn. 



199-1 
79*o 
48-1 
28-0 

186*0 



Maidens. 



41 

17 

6 

4 
49 



596 
216 
142 

151 
406 



Bniis. WlckeU. WIdes. ' wSe? 



50 
»4 
«5 

4 
34 



I 

5 

a 

a 
o 



"•47 
15-11 

99 
38-1 
i6*2a 
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ROWING. 

The past month fornished the greatest succeasion of high-class sport ever 
witnessed on the Thames or elsewhere ; though too often has November been 
chosen for Championships and other events of interest in the rowing world, 
whose shining lights seem to evince a desire to try spectators high, and put 
their affection for sport to a severe test by associating its best exhibitions 
with the worst seasons. 

The heroes of the month are undoubtedly Hanlan and Ijaycock. Many^ 
with a great show of justice, would undoubtedly transpose the names ; for 
the record of the big Australian, who on his arrival was looked upon and 
reckoned himself a second string, has been something more than usually 
noticeable. On the 5th of October he met Blackman, a sculler originally of 
great promise, who has not fulfilled the expectations originally formed as to 
his career. A few years' rest» however, was expected to do much ; but 
whether he had improved in the interval or no, Laycock collared him at two 
and a half miles, paddling away as he pleased, while Blackman collapsed 
utterly. Excuses were of course made for the Englishman, and the public 
were by no means prepared for the character of the Australian's subsequent 
triumph. On the 2nd ult. he had to row Qeorge Hosmer of Boston, a young 
American, whose quite-too-awfully kind fiiends had bestowed on him the 
adbriquet of ' Lightning Boy.' A greater contrast than the competitors in this 
match has seldom been seen, Laycock being considerably over 6 feet and 
sturdily built in proportion, with magnificent development of muscle ; while 
the American is of medium height and scales about 10 st. Equally notice- 
able, was the discrepancy in style, Hosmer using his slide to the utmost, 
and dashing with more than ordinary energy ; while Laycock worked almost 
as though on a fixed seat, and at a quick rate, moving his body but slightly. 
Style or no style, Laycock again won anyhow, firom about the same point, 
which may be taken as the bottom of Chiswick Eyot, and paddled home as 
he pleased. La the same week, only four days later, he contended against 
Riley of Saratoga, U.S.A., an oarsman of some note, whose chief credentials, 
however, lay in the fact that one race betwixt him and Hanlan was alleged, 
by a judge of some indecision of character, to have been a dead heat. On 
such form Laycock must be nowhere — and so he was for the first two miles, 
when the big Australian repeated his now almost monotonous tactics of 
coming to the fore, finishing, as usual, by leading a procession to the winning 
post. A week later a match against Hawdon, of Delaval, Newcastle, was 
to be rowed by Laycock, Ibut he lost this chance of trying his mettle against 
one of the old country, whose representative forfeited the money down rather 
than meet the doughty Australian. All this time there had been a not un- 
reasonable suspicion amongst oarsmen that this series of triumphs were 
really of the vaurien order, the matches having been a series of < arrange- 
' ments in white (paper) and gold f and it was no unreasonable conclusion to 
arrive at on looking back at so remarkable a series of wins as Laycock had 
scored. The doings of the Hop-Bitters Regatta, in which Laycock rowed 
down every one, and his subsequent challenge to Hanlan for the champion- 
ship, prove that the previous events probably were genuine, or at any rate, 
if not, might just as well have been. 

The Championship Race between Hanlan and Trickett demands but few 
words. Trickett, in 1876, beat Sadler easily, and Hanlan last year did the 
same with Elliott, both defeated men being respectively champions of England 
at the time. No one could dispute, however, that Hanlan's, besides being 
the more recent, was the better performance, and his victory was generally 
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anticipated until just before the important day, the 16th of November, when 
80 much money came from the aotipodeA to back Trickett^ that the latter 
was for a time decided jMrcnirite in ibe iMfbting, ihwigh tefinre tfae sakrt 
lUKttan ffotarnad te iheir pievions ooodiftiMi, aboat £ tol beiag iMd «n 
SankfL After a tile the reaali nae— gaod aa <kn<nm, ifaeflmadian Jmib^ 
ibreogheui after ihe first quaiier, and Mifaaeqiieiii^dliqpl^ying ihe mmnmsa 
«f hiB work hj a flenes «f aoiios font litile to theibatfka of fingtieh apa rt— n , 
who considered them an uncalled-for insult to a beafaaii man. ^ Jie Aom, 
«Uip and<h»Dk <waker, witii litber'fleoaiiiEioitMi^ pvoved bin sapamrifcy-at the 
«xpeDflB of hk 9ood taste ; bat as .Hanlan hw akiad;^ fobfidy eiinnaBed Ms 
xQgset at the oocumnee, wfaicfa he <aet dawn to the 'Sot runaakuialfeflaibarBnoe 
»<xf hia faalinga an ^wiimisg aa easily, fiuthar oammanta Are aapatfiaona. iginao 
ibe HHoe ^he JiiiBtndiaDB, who Jofl(k iieaidly, iarae'dBdafod witii Jone voioe ihat 
Tnokafat was/not «p to ibe laaik, a laat vfaidh tfanyrnai^t jnrsly Iwra aaaar- 
ittned soimar, inatead-of eflenng thoaaawfe hmel wiifam a weak oraa of -Ihe 
«nBat. Bdum groaiid tar 4ha aaaBriioB ia ahown .in 4ha iriak iariln fiop- 
Bikktm &m]Siixag ilegattey /a aaapetitian Tprona&ed dbj as .AjnaiiBan Company, 
who gats A060Z. 4» ifae JMrwed for in Eoglaad, tentviea from Amerioa 'being 
i^cMd^ attoaoiad by the proindaB m£ 4QL aa ja in^oiiiiia ibo -aacii AmeisBan 
oampatitor-wlio :lEttlad to take eno ^ixf ^Am pnaeoi wbialh urena divJiad into 
fiiur— 16002., laOttL, IdOZ., and GQi. Of aevtnteen ^eDtstea, fifteen ateted^.aad 
after two di^* Anal baife, Layoock (AiHtflaliaii)^ WaUaoe fiaas <St Jobote, 
New Brunawiek), Boamer (U.&A),aiid Wanm.Bottth:(U;&A.), Mre kft to 
^aoide the ideotiaatian of the .piiaoa . In itbe ffinal boat Jtoos and fimilh 
liflmpered Li^oodk «ODaidaiBl^ for the fiiafc .mib, laad the fermar farid a 4emA 
iuntil past ObiMriok Ohttich, i^mb, flithaagh rawng £7 to Layaock^i 3S, ike 
was played out, and a foul oocurved, lornRdnoh the Aaatndiaa waa tanbniiMMy 
iD bbme, Hioogh as he proved his nuskad mmpmcimnk^ Iby ■owing ahaad aod 
arinniag aa ba^leaaadi, while the eoHiaiaa bad pd^wbly iio inftueooe iOn *fhB 
«eattlt, Mr. !ExBknd,<the anpisa, eKereiaed a wenBifaia ddsoMtioa in qg^Kring ike 
saoe to laiyooek, who ^lomBd htmaaif daoiaDialy the better man an tba day, 
though kiB atyle of ipnlling aoBaaely hamoniaeswilfti any aaoeptad tkaoma. 
Boamer waatfaiody and Smith aeoond the fourth qnino by xomigap aqaartar 
-af a aaile .aainm. The law abb at 'whioh aatiiie taknt found itaalf is Tary 
jBUffkod, no Sof^hman beiagat laHdangnTaan, tboagh by ihawifl of odlanWa 
we ^laim iheinineipal pdaaa. 

At the ftime 'Of wntiag groateffbrta aas heiag madato Beomn anmae bolawen 
Hanka-and lAyaook, and public manay ia anboeiibed .pietiy Ubanl^ to oakw 
lODOZ. €or)tha Anatialisi, who waa pioparad to atalce.860L« theuraal avoant 
•of airaoe lor .the 'ohampimiahip, fant aoald not |^ togatber ftha additaonal 
ihonaand demanded ooi Hankn's behalf aaA aondiiian of his foiRDgwithki 
ak watika dnafcead of availiiig hisaaelf of tfaa «uBtonMry iataaal. TheUaaadian 
ia panfect^ antitfed totoak his oam tenna, but mthaintamlB of sport it -is 
to •behnped thai lAaiBiaMiiwiU take pkoQ. 



•OUJL VAIL' 
The lNVOiGB.^Noyeadber T^tahlUa, 



If ew we&lt jeisiiaded Uuit raoiag abattid .terminate with Ihe Hoqghtan, 
we osttauily .fek at 4m that .diaaaal »aniamaemeat»of tike moslh aacwd ito 
jkum^ i^g^ aad mdaoBs, ' Dmar and daxk SToreaibec.' ^fialf ike audland 
-oottBiieB aaeie under atcatar; thene wane aaow^onns aionh aif the Treat; 
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tK«re were ' disturbmaes ' due at every ftash of tbe cdble. Bat still we were 
^to race, if you please, of course solely in the interests of sport, and with no 
thought of gain er filthy Kicre; we were to grind at the mill for anather 
thpseor ^Mir weeks, get up what steam we could about Ltvorpool Cups and 
fihrapshffe Handicaps, and prolong our misery even to Warwick and 
Kempton Park. The Houg|iton ^ly took what is vulgarly called 'the 

* *$hme ' out of most of as, except du)se fbrtmiate and favoured beings who 
stuak t» Blanton's stable and backed the Prince's mare and not the trainer's 
liene. The weather was somethii^ awful, and was depressing eaoogh with- 
out the addition of losing our money. And yet we <were expected to go on, 
to rejoice on Brighton Downs, and make merry over Pitchoroft, where, by- 
thc-mi'sy, * 8abrina raging with tumidtuous flood,' fortunately put in her oar, 
and Ibr the nonce •extinguished our merriment. Then we were to go ^on to 
Lincolnshire and Carholme, by way of preparing ourselves for those d«i^|bt- 
fnl four days on Aiotree that are always among the racbg maa^ nost 
agreeable recollection?. 

But -sttU must t^re something be saudywe are told by a leading sporting 
joumai, in defenoe «ff what it oalls 'the lees of racing. We can^t aU be 
sweUs in this life, we know. We are bom with gold, 'silver, aad pewter 
spoons, as the case m:^ be, and it wouki be hard if the gold and silver 
swallowed up all the prizes, and nothing was left for tbe pewter. We 
cannot all 'breed Sterlings, Isenomys, or Roberts the Devil. What is to 
become of •the small fry? So we must nj and look upon the bock 'Ond as 
the more or less happy hunting grounds of second, or, nu>re correctly speak- 
'ing, third-claas perfomiers, intent upon picking up a living, or, at the most, 
paying ibr dieir hay and otrew. Bat in answer to this it may be said that not 
«nfy during tbe period euphemistically called 'the back end,' but all through 
the racing Tear, the third-class have a knack of picking up a sustenance 
denied by jealous headksippeis *to their superiors. Why, as we look hack 
through the pages of Weatherby on the immense quantity of racing that 'has 
■been got through since the saddling bell rang at Lincoln, we ^d a good 
deal of it noting but a draary record of plating, relieved here and there, 
OS at Ascot, 'Goodwood, Jlewmmket, ana other places, by some really 
brilliant spoit, in which raoehoises took part No, we cannot admit that 
these late meetings are necessary .06 affinrding opportmity for second aad 
'third-dassliorses'to make their mark. That they have done alceady, ond 
wlH eontimie to do, we* fear, to tbe ^end of racbg time, sedng that for one 
good horse ftaled there are certainly five^and-twenty moderate or bad 

* instruments of gaming 'launched on the world. No, the plater has akeady 
4iad his innings, for Which his owners ought to be thankful. Why then drag 
us through ' ^e Ices of racing ' to a bitter end ? 

Brighton was not €0 bad, for everybodv Kkes to go to the Queen :of 
Watering ^Places at that time of year, ana as the weather was bright and 
.genial, why those who did nottawe to mount dte bill for such sport as Mr. 
Darling had provided, might have sunned themsdves in the nther sioUy 
rays of a Novomber-sun, or passed a pleasant hour with ' melting charity 'jat 
the Hospital Bazaar, whidi was attended by the whole of 'iuhaQBailile 
Brighton ; and a very successful affair, both in a pecuniary and social way, it 
'turned out. Sporting Brighton, of coune, went to the noes, but still there 
was a- very business-like aspect in the crowd assembled, and there were none 
ofthose agremtnti that we look for and find at the sunmier meeting. Some 
Mple object to the agremsi$tfjhalt we really do not see why they shouM. 
We'hBvealways found them very well 'behaved, and beyond an occasional 
invitation ^o-pifftake of iukowann MoettU fifteen shillings a bottle, theyimve 
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neyer dbturbed our tranquillity in the slightest degree. But some people 
are so particular. However, to return to the sport, about which we do not 
mean to say much, for a reason that perhaps will suggest itself to our readers, 
namely, that it won't stand it. How Archer, on Typhoon, beat the luckless 
Dunmow, whom we should advise Sir George Chetwynd to shoot or sell, 
in a canter by a neck, and how Lord Marcus followed the luck with 
Euphrasie in the Nursery Handicap, getting 5 to i about her, too, need only 
be incidentally referred to. Rhidorroch was made a great favourite for the 
Autumn Handicap, but he ran very badly, and Archer could do nothing 
with him at any one period in the race. If this is his form now, he was 
hardly v/orth retaining by hb noble owner in his ' weed out.' Velleda won 
^ in a common canter, but few beyond her owner and his immediate friends 

fancied her. Sea Horse, the colt that his stable were rather fond of for the 
Cesarewitch, being second favourite. Backers had a very bad time of it on 
the first day, for Typhoon and Albania, the latter in the Southdown Hurdle 
Race, were about the only two good things that came off. 

On the Wednesday things mended a little, and Pro^ctus and Sloth, in 
the "Selling Hurdle and Selling Hunters respectively, brought some consola- 
tion. Then that rather fortunate sportsman, Mr. R. I. Evans, had a good 
win with Red Wolf in the Sussex Welter, the horse making a fine race with 
Chevronel, whom he just beat by a head. Mr. R. I. Evans knows where to 
place them. La Paume had run forward on one or two occasions, and ought 
to have been backed more than she was for the Bovingdean Nursery, which 
she won, though perhaps Mr. Christopher won't agree with us in this. Sir 
John Astley managed to take a Selling Plate with Verax, who beat the great 
certainty Pardon in a common canter, and was sold to Mr. Rymill for 
325 guineas. Dunmow contrived to retrieve his character in the Selling 
Welter by running a game race with Polly Carew, whom he beat by a head, 
and War Paint won the Bristol Mile Nursery easily from John Ridd and a 
i fair field. 

Brighton we found very lively by day and night, the hotels all full, ' Mr. 
^ Arthur ' and ' Louis ' fiouriahing at the Ship, the King's Road alive with 
pretty women and awful swells, and everybody, male and female, the latter 
especially, full of the 5th Dragoon Guards, its officers, and its band. It is 
not a bad place to be quartered at, Brighton, we should imagine, and if we 
were a golden-haired plunger, whose father allowed us three hundred a year, 
and whose confiding tradesmen allowed us unlimited tick, we should not mind 
wintering there. We should like to give luncheons and dinners at ' Gatti's ' 
to select circles, and be asked there in return by charming hostesses ; go to the 
theatre, and finish — well really we don't know where. We believe, iiow- 
ever, Brighton to be a highly correct place, and therefore of course we could 
not fall into any bad ways, or cause our friends the slightest uneasiness ; and 
what a comfort that would be ! There are no ' Argonauts ' at the Queen 
of Watering Places to rob us of our money, no Nudity Theatre to corrupt 
our morals, no Hall of Cyprus with eighteen-penny Venuses to lure us to 
destruction. The King's Road, the ozone (the^ always call it ' ozone ' at 
Brighton), our favourite hotel, and the baths of Bnll — ^what can simple-minded 
man wbh for more ? 

We did not attend Lewes four cause. We have a great regard for the 
place in the sweet summer-time, and have expressed our sentiments about it 
m the ' Van ' before this. We like to stroll ' over the downs so frte^' when 
the air is balmy, and we fancy we can sniff the salt breeze in the wind that 
blows. But November at Lewes is quite another pair of shoes, so we turned 
our faces towards the great dty, after Brighton, and prepared ourselves to 
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encounter the shocks of evil fortune on Aintree in the week following. Why 
people who are not asked to Croxteth Park roake such a pilgrimage at this 
time of year it b difficult to say. We believe Liverpool is * a custom ' among 
a certain class of racing men, or rather men who come racing, as religiously 
observed as one in Dahomey. They have been there for years, and think 
themselves bound to go on in the groove they have chalked out for them- 
selves. Perhaps the love of turtle and hot-pot has something to do with 
it; the curious drinks, too, manufactured at Liverpool's many bars, the 
perpetual liquoring up that goes on in the second city of the empire, where 
bargains and bitters, and shares and cocktails, strangely mingle. We are 
always struck with the amount of business and drinking that Liverpool gets 
through in the hours of the day and night, and the visitors doing at Rome as 
Rome does, follow suit with praiseworthy zeal — we mean as to the drinks. 
Their business is transacted on Aintree, and a very bad business it turned out 
for most of them this time. The Irish division were to the fore, and evidently 
meant mischief, Mr. ' Garry ' Moore opening the ball with Theophrastus in 
a Hurdly Handicap ; and a very good-looking horse is this young one, who 
claims a divided paternity between Outcast and Solon. He is a clever 
jumper, and can stay, and he mighf be worth looking after in the Grand 
National two or three years hence, oi* he might not ; but these are early days 
to think of Grand Nationals. The Aintree Hunt Steeplechase was a farce, 
for all three runners kept refusing. Poor Restoration broke his back at 
Becher's Brook, and it took Mr. E. P. Wilson half an hour to kick Review 
home alone. Rowlston was good at need in the Stand Plate, and Mazurka 
showed what a good, useful mare she is by beating Medina, of whom the 
Irish were very fond, Sir Marmaduke, Pelagia, Leonie, the Sylva filly, 3cc., 
in good style in the Knowsley Nursery. The St. Leger was a veritable 
knock-down blow, for Sportsman carried everybody's money, with the 
exception of a few who backed the Sweetbriar colt flaying odds «n the two 
coupled was the correct thing), and lo, ^ the demon waited and suffered on 
Pride of the Highlands as only he can, and then with one well-timed rush 
snatched the race out of Sportsman and * Johnny's ' grasp by a head, as 
brilliant a bit of jockeyship as ever George has shown. Considering the way 
in which Dreamland was backed for the Cambridgeshire, she ought to have 
had the Croxteth Cup at her mercy, and with Archer up too, but she 
seemed unable to struggle when the finish came, and Hazlenut running very 
gamely, beat her by a neck. There was not much done on the Cup this 
afternoon, but what there vras was significant. Both Fernandez and 
Prestonpans were reported en route, but the former did not go in the market 
at all well. The ' undertakers ' were abroad, and for once in a way the 
public were cautious, and would only do business on Mr. Gretton*s horse, 
I with a run,' the best offer in that case being 350 to 100, though we doubt 
if it could have been got for much money. 

The feature of Wednesday was the race for the Sefton Steeplechase. 
Other events there were, of course, highly interesting in their way, particu- 
larly if you were on the winner, but still it was only gambling, and the 
platers that contended were as so many counters, Inez de Castro being 
perhaps about the best of them. The cross-country af&ir, however, turned 
out most exciting, and as Jupiter Tonans was very well in, he was made 
a great favourite. The field was good, for there was old Regal looking as 
fircsh as paint, also Qiubble, Tub of War (about whom there was a tip), 
Redskin, and a few others. Mr. H. Beasley was on Jupiter Tonans, 
and admirably did he ride this rather difficult horse, nursing him for the 
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OK rua where hs fine speed n^t be utilisecL Bidiag lus time nodi 
they Gune ob to the course, Jupiter Tooaos and Regal came u^ the %>raig)ht 
abnoBi abreaa^ the latter havieg a little the best of it, aad jumping the last 
huidk certainly the quickest But Mr. Beasley waited until the laat &v 
strides, and then making a desperate eftut he bnded ' Jupiter' on the post 
by n head. It was a most exciting finash,. worthy of a Grand NatioBal, and 
recalling the finish between Aldbiade and Hall Cooct fifteen years agck 
Jitter Tonann has been a somewhat Hisiippoinling horse to his pliant owner, 
and 90 we congratulate him heartily on his sucoesa now» the more that 
probably hia hone has seen his best day, if it be true what weliear that he 
has ihown Sf mptoms of roaiing. Ireland had another tura in the Liverpool 
Nursery with Mr. G. Bioore's Mfdina, who had been beaten by Mazurka 
on Tnoday. Now she showed the way from the start, and never allowed 
the fimmrit^ Sir Marmaduke^ to get near her,.winnittg easily by a couple ^ 
lenglha. Sir Geo rg e Chetwynd to always to lay odds on Grace whoi shr 
runs^ and the Alt Welter was no caMeption. Of course she won in a canter^ 
as she had ealy snch horses as Alexandre de Georgis, Tdennain, Camhufr^ 
dean, &c, to beat 

The Liverpool Cop is a nauseating subject, and gladly would we burj it, 
Fernandez, Presfeonpana, and Mr. Greiton in oblivion under the heap off 
obkM|uy the latter faaa raised* But we suppose we must rake up the maddy 
waters, and stir the ill-smelling mud ; so, to our task. Our readers know all 
about die race, and what a very good performance of the winner's it waai^ 
That,, by the way, b the redeeming feature of the af&ir, that a son of Prince 
Charlie has shown he can sta^, and has not yet shown he is a roarer. It 
was a fine race, but scarcely a real sportsman there who would not gladly 
have seen either Philtromon or Petronel reverse places with Prestonpans. 
Fortune is a fickle goddess, we know, or else she would assuredly have 
^vouied one of the two good sportsmen who lan second and third to the 
Incky Mr. Gictton. 

llnsavaory aa have often been the proceedings connected with the Liver- 
pool Autumn Cup, we cannot recollect any previous instance of public 
reprobation bemg manifested on the winner's passing the posL The accept- 
ances jn d nded two of Mr. Gretton's horses, one of which, Femtedez, had 
mn second for the Cambridgeshire, while the other, Prestonpans^ had not 
ran snccessfidly since the Criterion of 1879^ Both horses were sent to 
Liverpool, two of our leading jockeys being engaged to ride them, and 
what belting had taken place on the race showed Fernandez a good 
favourite, as his Cambridgeshire performance fully warranted* So far, so 
good. No sportsman will questioa Mr» Gretton's right to run both hia 
horses, with or without a declaration to win with either; but alas! within one 
day. of the race arose a strong desire to lay against Fernande2^ and in one hand 
2700 to 600 was laid against the horse, and when that was done, Fernandez 
was duly scratched at 7 p.ia. on the evening before the race ! Mr. Gretton 
is confiessedly a millionaire, whose success on the turf has been very considep* 
able. One might have hoped that his ownership of the best horse of the 
oeotory would have at least fostered his own amour-propre to the exclusion of 
anythug mean and unworthy.. As it is, however, we fear that he only 
leqaires time to make his colours the most unpopular that appear on a Britisk 



^lehabody Ichahoij thy glory is departed,' and Shrewsbury, we fear, will 
be itsdf again. Dear old John Frail, however, were he to * revisit 
* the glimpses of the moon,' wouU freely admit that the decadence of the 
meeting be loved so well was in no way attributable to mismanagement on 
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the p&rt of bis aBoaaad anccesoOy wfaa have done cvcqithiag. that coaid be 
done to ensare smccKSS, thou^ the ffut of ' Richmoiub ia the field' nulbfs 
it impoMMhle for them ta oenuaaod it; ShKewsbory, with six days' nciog^ 
and only Warwick ta fialiow it, wa& naturally a much more inteisesdng and 
< pluapog ' afiair than Shfewsbury with oniy three days' rsucmg, foUowvd \^' 
"Dtrbj and Alexandra Pa«k in the anne week, and by Manchesler, Waiv 
wiok, and Keraptoa in the wedt aftev. We commenced proceedings with 
the Salopiaa liurdle Race, for winch the money was piled on Sir J«»ha« 
Astley's Albania, who w» dooe with at the last hurdle^ and finished third 
to Maud and OzJFonI Beau. Fiucb Charlie's bcother, Athol Lad^ won a» 
scJiiag race by a head^uid was bought in for the absurd sum of 510 ^iocag.. 
Victorious,, in the Wyonstay Welter, bowled over Tom CannonTsjade &Goaift 
Hauk^ and Mr. Crawfiira: aad FocdhaoL took the Severn Wekcr with. 
Ekierherry, a son of that charming mace Heather BelL Then came thft 
Graby Nursery, in which Maidment, whom every one was delighted to see ia 
his old and best ' Ibnn^' rode aa admirable moe on Thundcmnruck, the prcK 
fetty of hi» brather jockey Canoon. The latter s weMrmuiag^ staUe. 
secured the last race, the Cle?f4aad Weher, by the aid of SkiUeygolec, whoi 
started at a pnce long: enough to compensate Mr. Davis for hisreooit ill-4uck. 
with Parade and otheia The victim, of the day was Sir Joha Astfey, whoi waa 
third (br the first race, second for the second, sixth- for the third, and thiad. 
ior the fiairth^ sixth, aad seventh* Backers began well the sccoad day, aa 
Mr. Hu^h Owen got Blue Danube home by a length, with aothiag to spare^ 
fiur the Huatens' Flat Race, but th^ only * threw io ' once again, during the 
afteraooBL. Miaaie Haak, taking it into her head to try, cantered in for 
the G^endoO' Welles, which was (allowed by a. seUiag race,, after which, 
ei^t ruttaeia came oat £or the Givat Shrop»hiae. In coasecpieBee of hia 
clever victory at Livcjpool,. Piestoopaaa was backed down to 6 to 4, and ia 
certainly looked those odds oa him, so moderate were his rivsdflb Young 
Duke, by Rosicrucian, out of that mother of impostois Duchess (dam of 
Maximilian) was second fii.vQuate. Speculation^ whose owner is doing duty 
with, hift regiment in Ireland, waa supported here and there at 8 to i, and 
ao to I went begging against Misenus smd Sidonia. The ' trumpeter ' jumped 
off with the lead, which Spccuktioa disputed with him between the bead and 
thedistance, when he unmistakably went to the front, winning* with very little 
to 9pue, by half a leng^ £rom Specubtiooy who was two lengths in front of 
Sidonia. rrestoapans^oa whom Focdham, as at Liverpool, had the mounts 
ia consequence of Caanan being unwilling to accept it, as Speeulttion is 
txained ia his stable, began very badly, aad never fairly got on terms witb 
the leading pair, whom, however, he would have had no- difficulty in dispos- 
ing of if the distaace had been a quarter of a mile joager. As it was, he 
cauld g^ no nearer than ibuith, aad it is aeedleas to say that no one, except 
his backersi was sorry fiur his defieat Misenus had run so ill at Liverpool, 
a course he likes, in both hia raees^ that * Mr. Cameron ' aad friends, who^ 
maled him there^ had but a trifle oa him here. More's the pity. Patdon^ 
the wofst favourite of eight, landed the Selling Welter Handicap easily, and 
was allowed to go finr 270 guiaeu, which ia sonKwhat straage, as he waa 
bought ia for more OMaey at Lord Rosehery's sale ; and Sidonia es^osed 
the wretchednesaof the Great Shropshire * fioirm' by cutting, up indifferently 
in amiJe selling race. The ' taleat wonad up the day by dashing it down 
on Tom Cannon's Picador, in the Tankerville Nursery, and he never gave 
them thesltghtest cause for uneasiness, aa he came away at the distaace and 
wan ia a canter. The Wrekin HanUe Race, on the kte. dag^ brought out 
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only three runners, but 6 to 4 was always obtainable about the fayounte and 
winner, Lutestring. Sir John Astley at last Won a prize, the County Mem- 
bers Selling Plate, with Moonstone. We had a Nursery with two starters, a 
Selling Handicap, and then the Cup, for which there was the same num- 
ber of competitors as for the Great Shropshire. Last year's winner, 
Rhidorroch, with Archer in the saddle, was made favourite at 3 to i, the 
next in demand being the anything but bright particular Star, whose third in 
the Cesarewitch, bad as it was, proved him to be a stayer. Notwithstanding 
her exhibition at Liverpool, Out of Bounds had friends at 6 to i, and too 
to 15 was accepted greedily about Antient Pistol. The last-named made 
nearly all the running, and after a magnificent race from the distance, where 
the Star headed him slightly for a stride or two, won by a very short head 
from Mr. Rothschild s colt, whose success would have been received with 
cheers similar to those which greeted Musket when he beat Cardinal York 
on the same ground, and, we may add, grounds. Owing to some muddle 
about the commission, Mr. Gretton is said only to have won 800/. on the 
race, but we should have thought he would have had no difficulty in backing 
his horse for as much as he wanted at a reasonable price, if he had gone into 
the ring himself. Antient Pistol was bred, and for some time owned, by 
the Duke of Beaufort, who sold him for a ' song ' to Tom Cannon, who 
afterwards disposed of him to Mr. Gretton. He is trained, not by Porter, 
but by Cannon's trainer, Holden. Rhidorroch, never a ' flyer,' even when 
in the humour, seems to have given up trying, and was at no time dangerous. 
Sutler was very warm for the Column, now a Welter, but Coralie — another 
of Cannon's — ^made short work of him and her two other opponents, and so 
ended the least eventful Shrewsbury we can call to mind. The managers 
were probably right to drop the cross-country contests, for 'chasing at this 
time of year is generally a rarce or worse ; but why should they discontinue 
the Shobdon and Newport Cups, for which such good horses used to 
compete ? 

The Queen's staghounds had an especially good month in the Forest before 
the regular season commenced. Their opening day was as usual at Salt Hill, 
on Nov. 1st, and they had a capital run of two hours and ten minutes. They 
uncarted at Bayliss's Court Farm, whence the deer went boldly away (without 
stopping to browse, as one of those extraordinary correspondents of a penny 
daily put it) on to Farnham, through Burnham Beeches, the hounds hunting 
him beautihilly all through that big wood to Dawley Bottom, Gold HiU and 
Chalfont, by the Vache straight to Latimer's Park, on to Martensthorpe Farm, 
where the deer ' Honesty ' was safely taken after goit)g sixteen miles from 
where he was uncarted, and not less than twenty-four as the hounds ran. It 
was altogether a most satbfactory day. The uncarting was gone through 
without die usual mobbing, as Lord Cork was out and kept the roughs bade 
The way the hounds hunted was the admiration of everybody who knew or 
cared about hunting. There were more strangers and more scarlet than 
usually seen with the sUg. After taking the deer at Martcnsthorpe, near 
Lord Chesham's Park, Goodall and the whips had a pleasant ride of twenty- 
six miles back to Ascot, which they reached at seven o'clock. 

The Quom had a short but very successful cubhunting season ; the heavy 
rains in September delayed the harvest, and Mr. Coupland did not commence 
until about the middle of the month. Since then they have been hard at 
work, and Tom Firr generally managed to account for a brace every 
morning. To do this in the Quom country takes no little work, as the 
foxes are not headed back into covert, and hounds have to work to get their 
fox. There is a good supply of foxes throughout the country. On the 
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1 5th October from Beeby these hounds had a fine run from Car Bridge 
Spinny, near to Lowesby, oyer a grass country by Twyford, over Burrough 
HiU, on to Somerby, then leaving Little Dolby on the left, they ran by 
Leesthorpe to Stapleford, about thirteen miles in one hour and twenty 
minutes. The fox was several times viewed close in front of the pack, 
but a drain in the Cottesmore country just saved his life. Monday, 
1st November, was, as usual, the opening day at Rirby Gate, where we 
read of the 'Quorn' hounds having met for over a hundred years, and 
some few sportsmen still live who can boast of having met the hounds 
here for the last thirty, forty, and even fifty years. In Leicestershire, Kirby 
Gate day b a holiday with most, and many come long distances, men, 
women and children, horsemen, traps without number, and foot people. A 
stranger would think to have sport impossible with such a crowd ; still with 
all the difficulties we always have a run, and sometimes a good one. About 
half an hour had been allowed for shaking of hands and warm greeting with 
our friends. Among the members present were the Master, Mrs. Coupland 
and Miss Webster ; Sir Beaumont and Lady Florence Dixie ; Captain and 
Honourable Mrs. Stirling ; Captain the Honourable H. and Mrs. Molyneux ; 
Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Chaplin ; Mr. William and Miss Chaplin ; Captain 
Smith ; Mr. Cheney ; Messrs. Horace and Lewis Flower ; Herbert Praed ; 
Gleadow; Captain Middleton, &c., &c. Many absentees: the Earl of 
Wilton ; Lord Grey de Wilton ; Mr. W. Little Gilmour ; Mr. Behrens ; 
Sir Frederick Fowke, all of whom, with many others, we hope to see later 
on. The order was given to trot off to Gartree Hill, which famous covert, 
for a wonder, was blank to*day, but the next covert (Burdett's^ held a fdx, 
and although he was for a time headed and turned at every point he made 
in the open country, he gave us a good hour and a half, and was killed in 
the open near to Burrough Hill. We then drew Thorp Trussek, which 
held several foxes, but there was no scent, and hounds went home. 
Tuesday 2nd at Woodhouse Eaves, which is on the Loughborough side of 
the country, there was no scent at all, and the only excitement of the day 
was Mr. Coupland getting a bad ^U ; he had to be taken home in a carriage. 
Friday 5th at Barkby HaU, where Mr. Brooks was ready to receive every 
one in the most hospitable way. There were plenty of foxes to-day about 
the country ; in fact, they were running in all directions. We had a busy 
day, always one, two or three foxes in front of the hounds, until everv man, 
as well as horse, was tired of jumping. We heard a rumour to-day that the 
^subscriptions for last year were unsatisfactory, and that some who hunted 
regulariv did not subscribe. To see the field to-day one would suppose there 
should De no lack of the needful. We understand a list of subscribers is 
published ; why not publish one of mii-subscribers i Why should any one 
expect to have his sport at another man's ex|>ensef November 8th at the 
village of Old Dalby ; the day was entirely without interest. This country 
is completely spoilt with the new railways. We did not find in several of 
the culverts, and, when we did find, the fox was chopped; and in the 
afternoon several foxes were found at Lord Aylesford's Gorse, but there was 
no scent. We had Mr. Coupland out again to-day, none the worse for hb 
shaking last Tuesday. November 12th, a beautiful morning like spring, and 
a large number of people came to Rearsby, where Mr. Woodcock gave all 
hb friends a hearty welcome. There was no fox in the Rearsby Spinnies 
to-day ; we found at Gaddesby, and had a sharp burst of twenty minutes 
to ground at Brooksby. We then drew Cream Gorse blank, but found 
several foxes in Ashby Pastures; the scent was bad, foxes only ran to and 
from Thorpe Trussells to Ashby Pastures and Cream Gorse all the after- 
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nBoo, voi3 at iant ^vc fiaiahed « ifuMemat diy'^ ipwt by UUng « Mi fac 
Frestwokly 'Sstnrday tke l jch, ^ns aootlier -imj wiAmit sikIi miereaL 
Mr. Huascy Packed coverts tad ben ktely slwt Amo^, ■» ^we did «ot liad 
liicm; but I Iwafd there -was a good ^bow af oabsM Hoimi Spinaf the tint 
time. We trotted «ff to Bnmey, found is me of the-woods, but hmnds 
oodd not ran any pace. We had a •flow buniiig ran towards Widmopool, 
and back ag^ wtchoiit any Tesuk. Monday 15th at Six HiMs, wliicfa is a 
good nmgb spoftmg country; it aM depends on wbidi diiection the ioK 
takes wh^eryou l»ve the greatest possikie mat of ridii^ ^ooer tbe VU k j 
Vale fine large grass pastares, or it yea have to itraggle thioagh deep 
steam pbnigh v/'ik nasty bKnd dttdhcs and leaoes. To-day -we had the 
ktter, and many dirty eeats ^vas the resok. L/md Castleina^ had neariy a 
nasty accident, being hong op by the sdrrnp, bnt fottuaaidly mas none tke 
worse. There "was a large field out, ineladiog several ladies, and we vatf 
mention three ^ hononrable women ' who were nding oter Itfais Umd, u^ppy 
co a n l T y at -die tail of the bounds, Mis.01iphant, >k4io came with the MaMr, 
Mrs. Sticfiag and Mrs. McdyneuK, also Atas Oadiint. Oar first foK was 
from Thrussington Wolds ; be nn a ring, ^>«cr the Fone Road, then far 
Wakon Thoras on to Willoughbv, where he was lost Found a seoond ioK 
at Ellars Gorse, ran htm a ring asoby Wtlloughby, almost to Widiaerpodl, 
and back to near Six HiNs. A third fox was from Walton Thorns; 
hounds ran fast to Willougliby on 'to WidmerpoOl, n iar as Phmibtree, 
and back again to Widmerpool, after a good mtj raiafutes. Friday igth 
was quite a monger meet at Beeby, almost as many on adieds as on boHB- 
bade We trotted off to Scrapteft, and in spite of the ** narries ' hanng taken 
i^ their abode there, we came across a fex before the bounds were pot ioio 
cofert. He was a bad sort, ringing round aboat, and was killed in the open. 
Scniptoft €vorse held another fox, but there was not much aoeot, and we 
hunted him slowly up to Norton Gor^ then came bick to theCoplow, 
where two or three came on foot ; scent had not improved, and we did not 
do nnich more up to the time we left. 

From Rugby we hear very good reports and pro s pect s of sport as the 
season adrances, the fences get dear of leaf and the deep ditches of long 
gnus. For many years ^le town has not had so many bunting men before 
Christmas, and by the first of November there was not a yacant stall to be 
had : the stables of Messn. Walker and Over being quite full, and all tlie 
sraadl private stables taken, so that one gentleman, k was said, had to keep 
bis horses two miles out of the town. Amongst the early arrivals are Count 
MettemiA, Mr. Shctl, Mr. Heysham and Mr. Hopcro^ at the Royal 
George Hotel ; and in private houses Captain Wheeler, Mr. Dal^h, Mr. 
Sdiwabe, Captain Mure Martin, Mr. R. Yerbmgh, Mr. Sdffighft, Captain 
Moore, Mr. H. L. Jones, and Mr. Cosmo l.ittle, of the 5tk LfOaoers. 

Tlie opening day with the Bdvoir was on Monday the 1st at H aihu rt o n, 
As there was no scent they did not do much with thenr first fox, which they 
fan into Stoke Rocbford through the pai4c to Easton, and badk again to 
ground, bat they had a sharp scurry afterwards from Humbentone Gkivse to 
Croxton Pkiic. Amongst others out were Sir Hugh and Lady Ch6lmde% 
Mr. John Eaile Welby, Mr. Hardy, Mr. Micklefhwaite, If^or Longstaff; 
Captain Tennant, Captain Worsiey, Mr. Brook-Tarnor, Mr. Mirdrause, Mr. 
Horasby, Mr. Brewster, Messrs. AHcard, Mr. Cross, Itc. On the and they 
met at Leadenbam Hall, found in a small spinny dose by, ran across the vale 
by Wellingore Corse past Stubton, up to which it was -very fast, the first 
twenty<eight minutes being without a dieck over a country whidi took a 
deall of doing, and in which Ca|Aain Tennant, Mr. Welby, Mr.MickleUiwaitey 
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Mr. Cross, VBas Wilbon, GOlard, Will Wells, the first ^ip and a iew 
others went well ; but there were several falls, as might be expected. After 
losing this fox, they foond agaio in Barkstone Gorse and ran to Behon 
Park, where they honted vp to daric. On November 3rd from Mr. Burbage's 
weQ-4LDOwn covert, where they found no end of foxes; tliey ran one over 
the river by Burton Lazarus to Ashby Pastures, and towards Ashby village 
ground in view. In addition to those out on the opening day were Captain 
Middleton, Captain Soidi, Mr. Lubbock, Mr. Chaplin, Messrs. Flower, 
Mr. Grey, Mr. W. G. Marshall, Captain and the Hon. Mrs. Heniy 
Molyneux from Mekon. On the 9th they met at Croxton Park, and found 
one of the right sort in Coston Coven, who ran straight away towards 
Woodwefl H^, but turned by Edmonsthorpe and Coston Village as rf he 
meant Sproxton Thorns, but turned short back by Swerston as if for Gunbv 
Crorse to Gnnby Warren on to Widiam Wood, where two or thvee fireni 
foxes were in front of the hounds, so that it was veiy difficult to keep on the 
iine ; but the body rf them hunted on to Easton Wood, where they were 
stopped. In addition to others out on previous days were C^ytain fioyce, 
the Hon. Mrs. Stirling, Mr. Pochin, and Mr. Pinder. The first fi% 
minutes of this run was without a check. 

The Pytchlcy have done well, all things considered. The country is now 
liunted by Mr. Langham six days a week, in deference to the wishes of the 
^rrocrs. He has two packs out on Mondays, and Tuesday b a dia non, being 
market day at Thrapston, Market Harboro', and Rugby. Business must be 
attended to, and it would be a bitter disappointment to the best set of fellows 
alive if a good thing came off and they were not in it. On Wednesday the 
3rd they had a good gallop with an afternoon fox from Misterton of about 
an hour, and eventually killed nearUllesthorp, in the Atherstone country. On 
Friday in the same wedc they found a rare good fox at Brampton, and 
ahftiough they got away on good terms soent was bad, and they hunted slowly 
over a fine grass country, by Spratton, over the Brixworth Brook, leaving 
Lamport on the right, and lost their fox at dark near Maidwcll. Saturday 
1 5^1 they had a good day, the first fox from Braunston Gorse took them at 
a rare good pace for the first twenty-five minutes, when they checked on 
Borough HiH. then hunted him slower by Dodford and Norton, got up to 
him in a spmny, and rolled him over in Norton Park. Whilton Osierbed 
then provided number two, and a capital fortyjfninutes it was, till he was 
handsomely rolled over in the open. The two Whilton Brooks, which were 
crossed twice, afforded the usual fun for the water jumpers, and the misery 
for those who knew not of a ford or bridge. Monday 15th, after meeting at 
Buttocks Booth, near Northampton, they had a brilliant twenty-five minutes 
with an outlying fox, killing iiim near Boughton railway crossing. Oddly 
enough on this day, although the air was heavily charged with snow, which 
began to fall at one o'clock and made it dangerous to ride by three o'ckx:k, it 
was with most packs in the shires the best scenting morning they have had. 
Wednesday 1 7di they had a coital hunting run in the afternoon from South 
Kilworth, going through the famous Hemploe, by Welford, on by Sulby 
Reservior, then by Wdford Station, and killed between there and Bosworth, 
one hour and twenty minutes ; scent very catching on the plough, and the 
way hounds worked for and killed their fox without assistance was the 
admiration of the few who waited for the finish. Saturday, 20th, our oU 
enemy the frost put in an appearance, and postponed matters an hour. Scent 
was Ixid, and it did not seem a hunting day. Just as it began to freeze again, 
about 2.30, they found at Tallyho, and ran by Maidwell and Cottesbroo!c. 
Finding the earths closed here, the fox retraced his steps, and going by 
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Purser's Hill and Hazlebeech, leaving Tallyho on the left and Kelmarsh on 
the right, straight over those glorious old pastures to Oxendon, leaving which 
village on the right they ran to Famdon, where they lost him. Frost stopped 
us till to-day ; but as I shall not be back by post time shall be unable to give 
you the result of to-day's proceedings. Rugby is very full of hunting men, 
mcluding many new-comei^ who, it is hoped, will redeem the town from the 
unenviable notriety it has obtained by men hunting from there and never sub- 
scribing to hounds. Last week, in one of the leading sporting Journals, there 
was a long list of the men staying at the principal hotel. We think the 
honorary secretaries of the Pytchley and Atherstone would like to see that 
list in their books as well as m a newspaper. 

The Atherstone had the largest field at Bosworth for their first regular 
day that has been seen for some years, as many came there from the neigh- 
bouring hunts. They first drew Bosworth, where they found immediately 
and ran towards Cadeby, over the road to the Ambion by Mr. Bradfield's, 
down to the road, which was completely lined with carriages, where he was 
headed back to the Ambion, but was forced out down the railway to Shenton 
Station, and was said to have taken refuge in the booking-office, from which 
he was soon ejected, and ran again up the line and tried the open, but was soon 
run into ; then they found again m Kirkby Wood ; ran up the valley to 
Cadeby Gate to Kirkby Hall, over the park at a cracking pace into Kirkby 
Wood, but before Castleman could get round the hounds were clean away, 
and had three fields the best of him up to Stapleton Village ; on to Wykin, 
where he was headed by a shepherd's dog, which caused a check which let 
the field up. Castleman then made a forward cast and set them going again, 
and hunted him down to Barweli and got up to him, and it looked as though 
he must be killed, as he saw two hounds make a grab at hb brush as he 
went through a fence, but he escaped through some buildings which gave him 
another start, and they ran him quickly back. Wykin on to the Hinckley 
Road, where they had another check, owing to a man with a horse and cart 
meeting him and turning him back on his foil, but getting on him again, they 
hunted him to Hinckley Cemetery and Higham-on-the-Hill and the canal, 
where it is thought he was drowned, as they could make no more of it after 
this. Besides Castleman and the whips only three others got to the end. 
Had it all been straight, it would have been one of the best ever seen in the 
Atherstone country. 

Sir Harcourt Johnstone's hounds had a good cubbing season, and several 
good runs with old foxes which Dick Russell was lucky enough to get hold 
of at the end. Up to the beginning of the regular season he killed six brace, 
mostly old ones, as they always are first found and the hounds get away with 
them, and cubs generally get to ground. There was a public breakfast on 
the opening dav, at which amongst others Mr. Parrington, the Master of the 
Sinnington, and his extraordinary huntsman, old Jack Parker, were present, 
but they only had a middling day. The hounds ran very well for twenty 
minutes to ground, then, as the sun got stronger the scent got worse, yet 
Russell was satisfied in finding and hunting foxes on such a badt-scenting day. 
Mr. Parrington, than whom there is not a better judge of a horse or a hound,, 
was pleased with the appearance of the pack, especially noticing Lincoln,, 
shown at Peterborough, which is by Mr. Lane Fox*s Monarch, by the late 
Mr. Gerard Leigh's Merry man, a great favourite of Bob Ward. Sir Harcourt 
stopped the hounds a few days since on account of the death of Mr. Hebden, 
of the Old Bank at Scarborough, a staunch old fox-hunter, and in his time a 
great supporter of hunting, who died on the 3rd of November at the age of 
eighty-six, and the hounds did not go out until Monday the 8th, when they^ 
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had a bye-day on the moors, where they found an old moor fox, who gave 
them a good hunting run of three hours, but he beat them after all by getting 
to ground jftst in front of the hounds. On Tuesday the 9th they were 
stojmd by frost and hail. 

The South Cheshire have had a succession of first-rate sport up to the 
present time. On Friday the 19th, although there was a sharp frost and a 
couple of inches of snow on the ground, they had as fine a day's sport as 
ever was seen, which only a small and select field saw. The first fox, a fine 
old dog, stood up before them for one hour and fifty minutes, when they 
pulled him down. The next gave them fifty minutes, when they were 
compelled to stop them on account of crossing the line of a brace of fresh 
fbx^ and daylight fast waning. The condition of the pack speaks very 
well for McBride s kennel management. 

Lord Fitzwilliam's hounds had an extraordinary good huntipg run on 
Wednesday, November 17th, when they met at Kenishaw Hall, near 
Chesterfield, the residence of Lady Sitwell, where foxes and pheasants are 
both properly looked after. Lord Fitzwilliam was still in Ireland with one 
half of the pack, but several good sportsmen came forth to meet George 
Kennett, who has hunted the other half during his lordship's absence. They 
found a very large old fox in Foxtone Wood, close to Uie keeper's house, 
and went away pointing for Handly Wood and the Moors, but, after going 
eight miles over this rough bit of country, he bore to the left and reached 
Eckington Wood, a big covert, where he waited and gave them hard work ; 
but the ladles drove him out of it, and he took them over the open to 
Norton Great Wood and Wellwood Dingle, over the Chesterfield turnpike 
road nearly up to Gleadless Bar, but being hard pressed in Nolt Wood he 
broke at the lower end over the open, where they came to slow hunting, as 
the snow was falling and there was a lot of ploughs, where there were a few 
slight checks ; but Keonett was lucky in making his casts, and walked up to 
him in a field adjoining Oakwood, up to which place they had been going 
three hours and thirty-eight minutes. There the ladies set to work and 
drove him through Great Park and Homer Wood, and fairly hunted and 
raced him down close to the turnpike road, after a capital hunting run of 
four hours and seventeen minutes, which really was a masterpiece of hunting. 
Amongst others out were Mr. C. Alderson of Kilmarsh, Mr. Jones of 
Eckington, and many strangers. 

Lord Portman's hounds have killed twenty-one brace during their cub- 
hunting season, when they had the very worst scent ever known, though they 
finished off with a very good day in the woods, when they killed a brace. 
Their opening day was at Lord Wolverton's house at Iweme, when after a 
run they killed their first fox ; after that a brace of cubs, and then a run of 
one hour and forty minutes with one of the right sort, and stopped the hounds 
at dark. The first hour was so fast no one could get near them. It was a 
famous run for an opening day, and except Lord Wolverton and Mr. Port- 
man no other saw the finish. 

The Crawley and Horsham commenced the season on Saturday, November 
6th, the fixture being, as usual, Leonardslee. A good field turned out to 
greet the worthy master. Colonel Calvert They found a stout fox in 
Leonardslee Forest, ran prettily to Cooper's Hill, East Land Farm, Slaugham, 
Waminglid Park, Colwood Park, Wykehurst, Bolney Wood, Pickweli 
Woods ; from here he ran a large ring round by Lowneld Farm, into the 
Foxashes Wood, by Ainsty, near Cuckfield Park, Westup Farm, Bamsnape, 
and over the hill into Bolney Wood, where he ran to ground. This was a 
long hunting run of nearly four hours, with an indifferent scent ; a capital 
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peffcrmaooe for iioaiids. On Taeadsy, "Nofember 91)1, a ntoe fidd in«t at 
Parbain Park, found an old dog-fox in the North Paric Woods, and after a 
series of rings^ with a bad soent in coTer, bat good in the open, he vdt his 
mask over the park to Paddock Wood, Kithurst Hill, Chantry, kuA SoBng- 
ton Downs, HiJl Bam, to near the village of Washington, where the pack 
ran from scent to view, and pulled htm down in the open ; time, one iKNsr. 
November 15th. — Met at the kennels. They had a good sporting run over 
a sufF country from Gervaise's Wood ; ran to Cowfbid, Wolderi^gbld, 
Brownings, Champions, Moon Wood, West Lands, Smallham, Snnt Pophas, 
Maplehurst, and Nuthurst, when they killed him in the open ; timc^ one hour 
and ten minutes. There were several spills, owing to the blindness of the 
fences. November i6th. — Applesham. Found a hedge-row fox, and ran 
at a great pace to Lancing rlill, Steepdown, Lychpool, Stump Bo tto ms, 
Tennantry Down, to ground in Wiston ^Plantation ; time, fifty mmutes, with 
scarcely a check ; a capital hill run. Novembsr 20th. — ^Coolham. Found 
one of the rig ht sort at Sir Robert's Copse, ran by Bowfoixi, Hookbnd, 
Perryland, Wind Caves, Basing Wood, Freochland Wood. Hawkings and 
Soper, Guess Gate, pointing Bar Wiston Park, where he ran them out of 
scent ; time, one hour and twenty minutes. The^xmntry rode wonderfully 
deepj and several horses were seen with empty saddles. Since this the re lias 
been little sport, owing to the elements — n'ost, snow, high winds, and rain 
being the order of the day. 

With the RufFord Mr. A. Le^ard has been having capital sport. Hounds 
were weU worked cub-hunting, and killed quite as many foxes as the oountiy, 
which is not verv well off, can spare. The early part of November was not 
like the end of October as fer as scents were concerned, but the week of the 
15^1 will long be remembered by those who were out as one of the best seen 
for some years. On I Jth met at Languith, and drew a small covert called 
Bolsover Moor, close to the big Scarcli^e Park, where foxes are as strictly 
preserved by Lord Bathurst as in V.W.H. country; found at once, and, 
<lespising the shelter of the bjg wood, this good fox faced the open, and made 
for Romilly Wood, which some men at plough headed him from, and turned 
him past Clonn to Markland Gripps — a covert full of foxes, and seldom, too 
seldom, hunted by Lord Galway. Gcnng away from here a fresh fox was 
viewed, but hounds kept well on the line of their fox, and after passing Hagg 
Wood, rattled him bade to Scarcliffe Park, from whence, after a lot of work 
in covert, they forced him away, and ran into him in the open after two 
iiours or more capital work ; a rare day for hounds. On i6th, a very wet 
stormy moning, things did not look at all promising, l>ut toward the after- 
noon a fox found in Dilfenor Wood (and forced to go up wind) took a 
capital line, and was killed on the RufFord Forest in about an hour. Satur- 
day, 20tfa, at Gleadthorpe, hounds could do nothing, but when they found 
a fox on Sir W. Fttzherbert's heather, they were able to dust htm along 
uncommonly, running below Clipstone to Park Hall, and nearly up to 
Pkasley Park, which the fox did not know of, or despised, for he ran the 
fine grass meadows at Radmanthwaite, and was killed as stilF as a poker in 
the very field the Yeomanry drill in, and where the raoes take place. Lord 
Galway has had some very good days; one from Babbington Springs is 
spoken of as somewhat out of the common, the Maildiam Brook choking off 
ail the field but four — his lordship, of course, one of this small number. On 
19th hounds slipped away from Orofe and had it pretty much to themselves, 
running into the RufFord country, and being stopped at dark going into 
Wellow Park. 

The Curraghmore did not have so good a cub-hunting season as usual. 
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haWiig foand die soent -y&rj bad, still they liad some ytry good iDornnigs» 
and the jouog entry 'virere -pretty well blooded and are going on very well, and 
tfaey managed to get hold «f deven brace. On Tuesday the 2nd they com- 
mcBced the regular season, and met as nsusi at Wateiford Club House, and 
had a large field <nit, amongst whom were Lord and Lady Waterford, Cap- 
tmns Wardrop, Dawson, Hunt, Slacke, Gandy, Power, Messrs. Power, 
Anderson, Cox, Denny, Strangman, Lawley, Mrs. Bookey, and many more. 
There was also a strong contingent firom Kilkenny, amongst whom were 
Captain Hartopp, the new Master, Sir James Langrishe of Knocktopher 
Abbey, iSie Hon. Mr. Hare, late Master of the Duhallow, Mr. Beck with Smith 
and Jack Tidd, the huntsman. They first drew Mr. Lane Fox's Gorse, where 
they found, and after a sharp scurry of about a mile ran the fox to ground. 
Then they came back, and after drawing Mount Congrere and another covert 
Uank, found in Amber HOI, and had a very &st forty minutes and rolled 
him over in a greenhouse at the clergymans at Kilmeadan, where the pots 
and plants did not come off free. On Tuesday the 9th they met at Curragh- 
more (Kilmackthomas Gate), where there was a fair muster. After a sharp 
scurry of ten minutes to ground they drew Ballydum, where there were 
KTeral foxes on foot, and it was some little time before one could be 
persuaded to go, but when he did they had a first-rate twenty-five minutes, and 
ran him to ground on Guilco* Hfll. The pace was a cracker, as the hounds 
almost flew the whole way. After which they had another good spin from 
Dnckett*s plantation, just outwle Cumtghmore domain wail, into i^ortland 
Woods, where they lost 

We have received tfce following from Wales: — ^The Penllergare Fox- 
hounds, of which there are twenty-two couples, are descendants of die 
old Welsh rough-haired foxhound, with a considerable infusion of the 
best English blood, not prize-takers on the flags. They are noted for 
nose and voice, and are admirably adapted for the country they hunt 
over. Until the p re s ent season these hounds have been kept at the sole 
e x pense of J. T. D. Llewdyn, Esq., of Penllergare. They are now a sub- 
scnption padc, under the management of a smalt committee selected by the 
subscribers, Mr. Llewelyn continuing to be the most liberal subscriber. The 
coonty extends eaat and west from Neath to Kidwelly, about thirty-five 
mUes, and north and south from Swansea to Llandilo, about twenty-five 
mies. The kennels are on the Penllergare propeny, about five miles north- 
west of Swansea. The southern and western portions of the county are 
ooraposed chiefly of small enclosures with stiff banks, but about eight miles 
nonli of Swansea there are open unfenced moorlands, extending up to the 
Breconshiie Hil, aflbrding most excellent galloping ground, not unlike 
Exmoor. There are bnt few resident gentlemen who hunt, but the farmers, 
as a rule, are most hearty in their support. The* foxes (many of them 
mountain bred) are strong, and take a lot of killing. A good sportsman, who 
meant going, might do worse than having a look at these hounds, and he 
would be sure of a bearty weloonK. 

How often may remarks be heard on the tameness of stag-hunting, and 
want of excitement at the finish of a run compared with fox-hunting, but 
except amongst a few higlily prejudiced sportsmen, it is now generally 
admitted that, in districts where the little red rovers are scarce, staghonnds 
win show JQSt as pretty burning when properly managed — not those steeple- 
dnsing gallops with the deer in view, and everybody riding madly amongst 
the body of the hounds while a few couple fly ahead, as now and then may 
be seen, but a good deer turned oat quietly without any mobbing or riding 
after, but allowed to make its own point, hounds laid on and allowed plenty 
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of room to hunt Few would know the differeDce ; in fact a story is told of a 
firmer who cut in with a nack of staghounds as they crossed his farm, and 
followed them for some miles in ecstasies, thinking they were the foxhounds, 
and what a run they were having I till some of the field undeceived him, and 
he turned homewards in dudgeon. So much for prejudice. As to the 
tameness and want of excitement at the finish or take of the deer, only those 
who have never seen the proceedings could make such remarks. Huntsman 
and whips have to ride hard, often over a big country with tired hones, when 
hounds get close to their game ; then when they whip off, it is not only dif- 
ficult, but often dangerous to take the deer. How often a stag, especially 
when rutting, turns on his pursuers^ knocking over hounds and diarging 
horses, while any one afoot stands a good chance of being bowled over like a 
ninepiD. Or a hind takes refuge in a pond or stream^ where three or four of 
those trying to take her get a ducking before they succeed; good fun for 
spectators, if not for those engaged in the fray. Very amusing scenes may be 
witnessed sometimes, for deer will take renige in queer puces when hard 
pressed. Some time ago a stag with hounds close at him ran into a village, 
jumping in and out of the gardens at the backs of the cottages, over the Htde 
rails and hedges which divided them, till he came to a narrow alley leading 
to a Methodist chapel. Here he met the worthy Stiggins, who, like the 
proverbial shepherd, was prepared to protect hisTold, shouting and waving his 
pocket-handkerchief wildly ; but hounds were too close to the stag for him to 
care for a handkerchief. With a brilliant charge he downed his foe, doubling 
him up neatly, and leaping over the prostrate shepherd, made his way through 
a breach in ^e wall into the chapel, which was under repair. The whips 
arrived at the door to secure their quarry, found him leaping in and out 
clever from pew to pew, with every hound at him. One of them managed 
to get a whip thong round his neck as he was jumping the last pew, but a 
sudden rush brought the side of the pew down, so man, stag and hounds 
rolled together nearly to the rails. Dust flew up in doudis, while the whip 
took refuge in the pulpit till he could rub his eyes and see to help his mate 
whip off the hounds and secure the stag, which they managed at the second 
attempt. When hounds were withdrawn, the whips holding the stag were 
impounded by Stiggins and his assistants, while certain arguments*and arrange- 
ments were made ; till they offered to release the stag, which quickly caused 
a stampede and cleared them out. Those who witnessed will never forget 
the scene. 

Hertfordshire always carries a scent when the land is wet, so some ca[ntal 
runs have been enjoyed with the foxhounds. The Hertfordshire opened the 
season on Monday, Nov. I, at Kimpton Mill. The same gendemen are oa 
the committee as last season — Colonel Somerset, Captain Young, and Captain 
Blake. The lines in the hunt ballad published last year still apply to the 
veteran huntsman, ^ Bob Ward goes well as ever, keen as any boy,' for those 
who try to follow him find he is very hard to get near, especially when riding 
the famous black Millwood, and his darlings get away on good terms with a 
fox. Those who advocare what is now called the silent system of hunting — 
the huntsman whispering about a cover, while if a fox happens to wake up 
and get on foot before hounds chop him, the whips signal with their caps 
only — might alter their opinion if they heard that splendid voice cheering 
hounds in a big woodland, or see him come out of cover with his hounds to 
Charles Harris's scream when a fox goes away. In Lord Dacre's covers 
at Kimpton hounds found, and had a short run in the morning, followed 
by a good hunting run of one hour in the afternoon. Most of the familiar 
faces were to be seen on the opening day, and again on Wednesday 3rd 
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in the Tewyn country, where they had another good day. Friday 5th, 
at Beechwood Park, was a charming day and capital for sport. Weather 
all that could be desired for a lawn meet ; foxes plentiful, and scent good to 
hunt them. A large field, including several ladies, made a pretty scene, with 
hounds in the foreground, and the steps leading to the front door gay with 
bright colours, as scarlet coats blended with the varied hues of ladies' dresses ; 
for Mr. Greenfield had a large pany staying at the house. In Lamb's 
Wood hounds found at once, crossing over into High Wood with a merry 
cry — and the music of the dog-hounds on a good scenting day is worth 
hearing. Driving their fox to the Park, he was headed and doubled back ; 
other foxes were afoot, but they stuck to the hunted one and drove him out 
towards Gaddesden Hoe, and ran hard to Gaddesden Park, where the wily 
one escaped. In Newlands Ward found another, which ran backwards and 
forwards between two coverts, beaded and disappointed by a large field, which 
never seemed to get together till the fox went to ground, scratching his way 
into the main earth near Beechwood. What fun it is to see a hard rider trying 
to pilot a lady when neither he nor his horse understands the art ? How they 
bungle trying to open gates or hurdles, which in the usual way they would 
jump ! How disappointed the good horse looks, when expeaing the signal — 
that quiet firm grip that steadies him for timber — to be pulled up ignominiously 
at the last moment, and told to stand still while his rider fumbles with his 
whip to make the way easier for a follower who slips through and goes ahead. 
Then the rider's face b a study ; eager to get on, yet anxious for his charge; 
one keen eye for'ard to take advantage of every turn or twist in the run, the 
other noting how the well-bred little horse alongside is going — whether he 
dare risk that fence ahead or go for the gate, and looking round with an 
inward wish that some duffer will knock a hole to make the way easier. 
These reflections were noted down before most of the field went home ; then, 
when only the keen ones were left, Ward went to draw Thomas's Gorse, 
belonging to Mr. Halsey, M.P. There a fox was found, and after a turn 
round the covert went away towards Gaddesden Park, swinging round in a 
covert outside the Park, breaking again towards Piccott's End. Hounds ran 
hard nearly to How Grove, where some young ladies waving handkerchief, 
and colts running about, seemed as if the fox had gone that way; but they 
had only turned him, and hounds being in difficulties on a bit of heavy cold 
steam-plough, Ward niade a splendid cast and hit him off towards Hay 
Wood. Many thought it was all over and went home, but in Hay Wood, 
though another fox was afoot, they stuck to their own and drove him out 
across Flamsteadbury, through the spinnies, and hunted beautifully nearly to 
Gorhambury, where they were whipped off at dark after a real good day. 
Another good run was enjoyed from Broadwater on Monday 15 th, over the 
Puckeridge country, and on Wednesday 17th they had a clinker from Sundon 
Holt to Hexton. 

Soon, very soon now, will the bulls of Bashan, and specimens of the cattle 
that are on a thousand hills, be wending their way to Islington, and the 
Agricultural Hall will be ^ warm with the breath of kine.' By the way, the 
ventilation of the Hall has been much improved of late years, and the fat 
beasts and their visitors reap the benefit thereof. Every credit is due to the 
Agricultural Hall Company, and to Mr. Sidney, for their attention to what 
had been somewhat neglected in past years. The show on this occasion 
promises to be quite up to its usual high mark, though here and there are 
fluctuations in the entries, one class showing an increase, another a falling off, 
but this of course may be expected. The Smithfield Club have done their 
best to ensure the great point in the show — quality — ^by giving a handsome 
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swB, comidcnibly oyer yxx^ la pnze mney. The- akanr kas bcea 
eicMKly divided into na Tcaft than eighty ckaaes^ thirty-five being aaoigMii t» 
ofcde, thirty-two to shetpi and thirtceii to pigiL The Ckh have ddy pnpQ»- 
tioood the abo<v« sum^ whish is cxdasive of diampiei) eap% and gold aad 
sSfcr ncdalsy and ve hovte no doubt that they have done it to the satislactioB 
o£ e»hibitDf9» Lotd Tiedqup is the President this year, and the Qok* 
and the PHnce of Wales wiU again helaigely lepfcscnted ia the dilfereat 



PiccadiUy and the PaHt will nover agais scelhc natty pcnon of the hte 
Mr. George Ricey so h^pily sketched^ yean ag^, under the soubriqact of 



' Mr. Sagoy hj the talentied aathor of Di^ Gnnd. ' Never, nft 
* have I see» breeches and boots fit s» marvellvualy weU as tboae whkk 
' encase his slender, weU-tnnod limhSi Of aomse, he slee^Rs in theai^ 
' they are cleaned on his penon^ aa such a fit cannot possibly be nnde t» 

iself IS mo 



4 q£ Tbe man himself b moolded to be a honeman, and whe» 
' can perhaps make moK of the animal that carries him, both ao ti> 
'' and appearance, than ao]p other equestrian in Londoiii' At the time- the 
abovr lines weie wntten^ and lor some years aitevwafda, George Rioe irob 
the right-hand man of Mr. Joseph Andenon, and when that gentiemoB 
retired hrom bosinesa, Rice took to die yard in PiocadiUy upon bis own afioomnt. 
Rice was somewhat too softi-spoken, but he was fiiir and to be depended 
upon io business, and a worthy member of diat moat unjust^ abased cban of 
am — the great horse-dealers of London. 

And apropos of ' Mr. Sago's' breeches, diat so strack poor Whyte*Melviile 
with admiration, who were they made by? Was it a seciei religionsly kepa 
^1 the wearer, and one that died with him ? Or was Tautz the aitist wha 
chd the * slender, wdl-tarned limbs,' and was it Bartky who made his boofesi 
We should be incHned to think Tautz did the breeches,, but still we admnoe 
the opinion, as the diplomatists say, ' under reserve.' Taata^ we nmsHa aiv 
Tautz of 249, Oscibrd Street, is a wonderful' fitter, and many frienda ami 
acfuaiataaces give him high prsnse. Loid Valentia^ Load Yarboroogh,. Mr. 
Mansel Richardson, Mr.. Arthur Coventry, Captai»' Ray* Middfeton, Lord 
Leconfield, Mr. Albert Brassey, swear by Tantz^ we believe^ and thene aie 
many others, of course. Fied Archer rides to glory in Tautz^ and so* does 
Tom Cannon, and those dssttnguiahed artists on^n to know irinii ihmg^ 
The fit 00 scMne whose names we have mentioned looks ineproachaU^amd 
we have no doubt comlbrt fiiMows the fit» 

The late Lord Chief Justice was a thorough Ei^lish gentleman in aR his 
sports and in social lile; the boon and witty companion in the niising-sooni^ 
the niui»ical critic and perfbrmer in the diaw i ug-room, inimitable as 9ta|Be 
manager in private theatricals^ or charades, fond of hunting and shooting aa a 
pastime and recreation, witiHMit being a * Nimrad ' or a * Colonel Hawhec,* 
and, above all things, devoted to yachting. During the Tichhome trial he 
went afloat 00 Friday evening at Sonthampton, week after week, after the 
rising of the Court, till the following Monday ; and his chief deck was 
^ways with him with his papers, and he burnt the midmght oil in his cak/m,. 
^gaged in unravelling the tangled skein of that celebrated trial. He was a 
man of the most profound thought, and of the quickest intellect^ with a mind 
capable of grasping the most abstruse questions in a momeniv and aa liig)ife- 
hnrted as a schctolboy when he chose to put aside hb busiocsa mind. 

The theatres — those at least at which there are good things to see and 
hear — arc in the full swing of proqierity. As the curtain draws up far that 
intpodttctpry performance, tbe idea of which we hove borrowed horn 
neighbours, the pit, that great criterion of suecesi^ pRaents ift moat casta 
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CMBpact hady; the npptr bmts aie orowded, wliiie the dicss ciiclea fiU 
ikmkf kn svely, aad onij ^nt bltok sfMoe maloes the home wev a cold 
aspect, aed that space is of ooaise oonpied by dM 9taU& Tlie atalb ignoie 
a iSnrr J^wideami, and vcrj often tlit whole of a good ooiMdy. We weie 
much anuacd a ahoft time since at a thcatie^ which shall be iianieles% at 
findiag owselves in oampaay with a chotoiiBg yooog lady and two chiidrcBy 
two * paper ' men with dvty boots (acting maiiyn should icallr insist on 
' paper* coning dean), and a piomiscuoos and indescribable female^ the sole 
occraants of the stalkk 'There was a veaUy very amusing csoiedy by a 
popular author being weU played, but the stalb and the private boaes would 
haSre none of it. We must add that there wasa burhsone^ and, monoTer, a 
Tcry spicy and, inasorach as the term ^Hpplics to the chief pcrfbnners tiievein^ 
a very bcmtifal bories^ae, to follow the comedy ; and about 9.30 the black 
ceats and the white ties came troopmg in with a km elegant extracts m 
violet powdtf and black satin^ and tbe bouse was fnlL It was not i«nf 
complimeotary to the popular author and the talented interpreters of ln» 
comedy — but perhaps the money salved over the wouid« There was 
evidently no ' paper among the white tics. 

The burlesque on the latnt edition of the Corsrean Brothers is undoubtedly 
very clever. It is, as our readers know, not exactly a burlesque on the 
piece^ but one on the Lyceum performance thereof, in which the form^ 
manner and peculiarities of the actors are travestied. Mr. Royce's imitation 
of Mr. Irving is very telling. He has caught the trick of that actor*s 
acting. His stride about tiie stage ; hb quick, restless eye ; the spasmodic 
utterances, we,, much as we admire Mr. Irving, cannot help but laugh at. 
We recognise a touch of truth in the playful satire, in which, moreover, there 
is no tone of iU-feeliog. It is, after all, very easy to imitate ; especially easy, 
we should say, to imitate Mr. Irving, and Mr. Royce must own that he has 
had no very difficult task. In the great admiration excited bv the Royoe 
replica of Irving, the Farren ditto of Terriss has come in for only secondary 
notice. And yet it is a marveUous capj. Miss Farren has chiefly relied on 
the get-up, but here and there are little touches of the man that would make 
her copy fixst-rate if the Irving one did not so fill the stage. Indeed, there 
is verylittle to be done by anybody else but Mr. Royce, and, except that 
M»B ICate Vaughan has to look very handsome as Emily de Lesperre, and 
wears in the duel scene a magiiificent cloak of velvet and saUe that is«like 
the object of the admiration and envy of every woman in the house, there is 
nothing to note in the performance. 

We see the Royalty Theatre under its present management dirows down 
the gauntlet to the Gaiety, and claims to be ' the ancestral home of burlesque/ 
We always thought that the Gaiety was the headquarters of that branch of 
dramatic art ; about its ' ancestral home * we are in doubt, but if the Royalty 
lays claim to the honour, such as it is, so let it be. In oae thing the little 
theatre in Soho is a dangerous rival to the large house in the Strand. It may 
not have the talent, but it has gone in bodily for legs and beauty, or what 
passes for the latter among the golden youth of the period. In the majority 
of instances it has been successful. Among* the grou^ of gaily-dressed 
women and girls who crowd the stage are several striking forms and facesy 
and there are some that strike you in another, sense, not quite so pleasantly. 
' Don Juan Junior ' is but a vehicle for exhibiting the handsome women 
aforesaid. Its literary merits are weak, its fun, even with Mr. Righton's 
efforts, somewhat poor. But it possesses a go and bustle that we do not 
always meet with in pieces of more pretensions. The scenery is very good, 
the dresses picturesque and scanty; the action never flags. Miss Lawler 
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makes a dashing Don Juan, Miss Emma Ritta a seducdve Hwlee. The 
companions of Haidee on the * Island of Innocence * are a lot of good-look- 
ing girls, who are supposed to be entirely ignorant of what a man is like (a 
notion that seemed mightily to tickle the stalls], and of course when Don 
Juan and hb tutor Pedrillo are found on the seashore, there b some little fun 
and equivoque, and a song is sung with a final allusion to a cradle and a baby 
that greatly pleases the audience. Then follow the scenes of the slaTe 
market, and the final one in the harem into which Don Juan finds his way 
in feminine disguise. Every sort of dance and music-hall ditty has of course 
followed them on their travels. There b a capital medley song sung by 
Miss Lawler and Mr. Righton, not exaaly new, for we think we heard it at 
the Court Theatre some few years ago ; but it b none the less effective, and 
takes with the house. Miss Florence Lavender has a ballad allotted to her, 
which she sings with great taste and feeling. She has a charming voice, and 
deserves an encore, and why she b not allowed to have one we hardly know. 
Among the bevy of fair women we must single out Miss Dora Vivian as 
making an extremely handsome Gulbeyaz, she whose 

' Form had all the softness of her sex, 
Her features all the sweetness of the devil;' 

while among the pretty girb Miss Sylvia Grey deserves much praise for her 
very gracefm skipping-rope dance, in which she wins well-earned applause. 
She has an expressive as well as a pretty face — a great point — ^and she dances 
quietly and in good taste. 

We were glad to meet an old and young friend at the Royalty in the 
person of Mr. Cecil Raleigh, the acting manager. He seems to have taken 
to hb new vocation eon amore. Himself an amateur of no little merit, he 
has probably found himself in the right groove, and all who know him, and 
all who knew his father, will, we fed sure, wish success to his father's son. 

An event in club world has been the opening, about a fortnight since, of 
the Fielding Club, in a charming little house in King Street, Covent Garden, 
very near the site of the old Garrick. A sort of offshoot of the Beefsteak, 
the Fielding is more for the world at large than the former exclusive society, 
though at the same time it fully recognbes the claims of art and literature, as 
the names of such men as Sir Coutts Lindsay, Sir Algernon Borthwick, 
Mr. Edward Dicey, Mr. Hare, Mr. H. J. Byron, Mr. Arthur Sullivan, 
&c., &c.^ on the committee, will show. Captain Wombwell, the proprietor, 
has been very fortunate in finding a house in such a good and convenient 
locality. It b fumbhed with exquisite taste; the carved chimney-pieces, 
glasses, &c., in the coffee-room being strikingly handsome, while the general 
furniture is in excellent keeping. The club b on the gridiron system, but 
not exclusively so, and the cofm-room with its long table, its little grill 
kitchen and wme bar at one end, b a picture of comfort There is a billiard 
room and the card-tables, but only such games as whbt, piquet, cribbage and 
napoleon, at limited points, will be allowed. In addition to the names above 
given, those of the Rt Hon. David Plunket, M.F., Hon. Fulke Greville, 
Sir John Holker, M.P., Captain Shaw, C.B., Sir Bruce Seton, Mr. Montague 
Willbntis, and Captain Wombwell are to be found on the committee, and 
the Fielding bids fair to take high rank among the new clubs of the day. 
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LORD ROSSMORE. 



The lineaments that our artist has so happily reproduced on the 
opposite page will be familiar to many ^ Baily * readers, military and 
civilian/sporting and non-sporting, at places where good fellows most 
do congregate, among the loyal Orangemen of the north of Ireland, 
on tented fields where the battle-cry is ^ six to four,' in cosy London 
clubs, among happy lotos-eaters, in haunts of the gay world, where 
bright eyes and lithe forms come to the front — in all and each of 
these Lord Rossmore is a well-known and welcome guest. 

The Westenras were originally Dutch, their ancestors, the Van 
Wassenaers being of great antiquity in Holland ; and among the 
quarterings of the Rossmore shield will be found the Sea-Horse, in 
reference to the valour of an ancestor, ' who during; the Duke of 
* Alva's campaign was actively employed against the enemy, and 
' undertook to swim across an arm of the sea with important in- 
^ telligence to his besieged countrymen.' They settled in Ireland 
in the reign of Charles II., soon acquired estates in the King's 
County, and became possessed of the Cunninghame property, as heirs 
of the first Lord Rossmore, in the County Monaghan. The subject 
of our present sketch, Derrick Warner William Westenra, fifth 
Baron Rossmore, was born in 1853, ^^^ succeeded to the title in 
1874, on the lamented death of his elder brother, who, it will be 
remembered, was killed from the effects of a fall when riding in the 
Military Steeplechases at Windsor that year. The present Lord was 
educated at Rugby, and soon got his commission in the 9th Lancers, 
from which regiment he exchanged into the ist Life Guards at his 
brother's death. He is every inch a sportsman, but if he likes 
one branch of sport more than another, perhaps it is when he takes 
gun or rifle in his hands. He is Master of the Monaghan Harriers, 
and he is very fond of having a jumper or two in Murphy's stables at 
the Curragh. His ventures in that and the flat line have not been 
very successful, and the ' green and orange hoops ' do not often first I 

catch the judge's eye/ Still, he is returned, we see, as the winner of 
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three races this year ; and with a small stud we suppose he may be 
congratulated even on that. He is too true a sportsman, however, 
to rail at fortune — and the good time will come. 

For the rest, Lord Rossmore is a resident and good landlord in 
« the distressful* country j* he is Grand Master of the Orangemen of 
Monaghan, and as we write is at his post of duty, Rossmore Park. 
The Wcstenras, as they were brave and loyal in the country of their 
birth, have also brought those qualities to the country of their 
adoption. The honour of the name is in safe hands. 



SPORTING PARODY ON THE OPENING LINES OF 

LORD BYRON'S * CORSAIR.' 



BY R. E. E. W. 



O'er the glad pastures of the verdant lea, 

Our hearts as joyous, and our thoughts as free. 

Far as a fox can run, a steed can stride. 

Survey the course o'er which we fearless ride ! 

Ours in fast flight alternately to range 

From plough to turf, right thankful for the change. 

Our hounds are such no limit to their pace, 

The best who follow scarce can keep their place. 

O, who can tell ? Not thou whose heart would quail, 

Whose soul would sicken at a post and rail. 

Not thou, distressed whate'er thy beater's score, 

If rival Battues should have slaughtered more. 

O, who can tell, save he who straight ahead 

Has crossed the country on a thoroughbred. 

The pulse's maddening play, the exulting sense 

Which thrills the rider as he clears a fence ; 

Save for his horse, who swerves not left or right, 

But turns what some deem danger to delight, 

Knows not the qualm which feebler spirits feel, 

But plies where others crane the quickening steel, 

Feels while unchecked the pack before him flies. 

More keen to catch them as his spirits rise, 

No fear, though flooded, conscious that the brook 

Would seem still wider should he pause and look. 

Fly where he will this day a fox must die, 

For e'en dry fallows hold the scent breast-high. 

Let him whose nerve unfits him for the fray, 

Cling to the lane or hug the broad highway. 

Lead the road roughs or in the rear abide. 

Not ours on gravel, but on grass to ride. 

From gap to gap some creep with faltering pace. 

We with one bjund surmount whate'er we face. 
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He whosie late purchase proves an arrant screw, 

Tells all he meets that he has lost a shoe, 

'Tis theirs throughout who have been carried well, 

A truer tale triumphantly to tell. 

When to his health the brimming cup is crowned, 

Who owns the cover where our fox was found, 

We who had foremost 'mid the favoured few 

Through rough and smooth still kept the pack in view, 

Will crjr, *Like sport should we behold again, 

* The friends we love may they be with us then.' 

Such were the notes within the college wall. 
Which, sung at supper, won applause from all. 



A MISSING CHAPTER OF BOXIANA. 

One-and-forty years ago a severe frost set in which cleared 
hunting quarters of their tenants, and sent those fortunate youths 
born to ^ life and a curricle ' up to town in search of excitement. 
In the full flow of animal spirits they were ready for any kind of 
lark. The old members of Boodle's and White's were elbowed out 
of their accustomed seats, and the bay windows were filled with 
young fellows talking about what they called hunting, but which, 
more correctly speaking, consisted of a glorification of their own 
feats of horsemanship. One had jumped a six-barred gate with the 
Cottesmore ; another had cleared a big brook with the Baron, and 
Jem Mason was the only other who got over ; whilst a third had 
got through a most intricate double in the Blackmoor Vale. 

At dusk, and that is an early hour in the month of January, the 
Burlington Arcade was filled with loungers, neighing like led horses, 
and a few hours later the stalls at the theatres were occupied by 
youths in the most correct evenine dress, somewhat inclined to 
boisterous mirth, having evidently dined well. There was little 
whist at the clubs in those days to occupy them — the De Ros 
affair had put an extinguisher upon that form of play — but not a few 
passed the small hours of the night in endeavouring to throw in a 
main at Crockford's or the Berkeley. 

The town was enveloped in a fog that you might almost cut with 
a knife, and the frost seemed set in harder than ever, as one evening 
a couple of gentlemen left a cab in Windmill Street, and made their 
way up Queen's Head Court to the hostelry of Jem Burn. They 
were heartily welcomed by the burly host, who, with his pretty 
daughter, was serving in the bar. ' Good evening, gentlemen, won t 
^ you walk inside ; you will find some of your friends there,' point- 
ing to his bar-parlour, a sanctum where only the privileged few were 
admitted, and where more sporting matches were made than in all 
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the rest of London put together. The visitors did as they were 
bidden, and thick as was the fog in the streets outside, they found it 
more than equalled by the atmosphere of tobacco-smoke with which 
the apartment was nlled. In the corner was seated a short, fat, 
round-faced man, who had been telling a story, which, from the 
roars of laughter it excited, seemed to have tickled the fancy of his 
hearers. This was Mr. Renton Nicholson, the editor of The Town 
newspaper, who afterwards became more widely known as Chief 
Baron Nicholson of the Judge and Jury Society at the Garrick's 
Head, in Bow Street. It appeared that young Dutch Sam, * the 

* Young Phenomenon,' as he was called in the ring, had been upon 
the look-out for rooms where he might give lessons in the art cf 
self-defence, and he had seen some in Bond Street that he thought 
would suit, but a French professor of fencing had been beforehand 
with him. The room was hung around with masks, foils, single- 
sticks, and other paraphernalia of a gymnasium. 

* Do you do anything in that way V said Sam, pointing to a set of 
boxing-gloves that were hanging up. 

*Yes, I will show you, answered the Frenchman, with the 
utmost politeness ; and he proceeded to place Sam in attitude, Sam 
exhibiting extreme awkwardness. ' Now I will hit you whenever 

* I please, and you not able to touch me,' said the professor, which 
sounded very strange to Sam's ears : ' Dat is one and dat is two, 
^ dat is tree and dat is four.' 

' And that's five,' said Sam, shooting out his left and sending the 
professor sprawling on his back. 

The poor Frenchman, as be sat on the floor, exclaimed, * You 

* tam English tief, you have spar before/ 

In the course of a merry evening, over sundry glasses of brandy 
and water, it was arranged that Jem Burn should get up a couple of 
fights for purses between some of the lads that used to frequent bis 
sparring-room, and they were to be brought ofF within easy distance 
of town. On the appointed morning Jem betook himself to 
Limmers' Hotel, where he found his patrons one and all fast asleep 
in bed ; he hurried ofF to Stevens's, and then to Long's, but with 
just the same result, and to rouse their masters from their slumbers 
was more than their valets' places were worth. Jem at once 
ordered his cabman to drive him to a street in the heart of St. 
Giles's, where he hired a spacious loft at the top of a building, .to 
which the only access was by means of a ladder through a trap- 
door. There he set to work to form his arena. Strong ropes 
fastened to the beams overhead, and to staples in the floor, made 
excellent substitutes for the eight stakes of a twenty-four-foot ring. 
The elastic turf of No Man's Land or Moulsey Hurst was wanting^ 
but in every other respect the ring was all that could be desired, and 
Jem covered the floor with a thick coating of sawdust. Round the 
ring were placed benches for the spectators, and the place was 
lighted with candles attached to four hoops, which were suspended 
from the beams above. 
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About tivelve o'clock at night the company began to assemble. 
There was the Master of the Quorn and the Marquis, and the 

freater part of the men who were hunting that season at Melton. 
Vom Regent's Park Barracks there came a large party of the 
officers of the ist Life Guards, and from the Guards Club quite as 
many smart voung Guardsmen* Of men about town there were 

plenty, including the Earl of W , the witty Charley S , 

the eccentric ^ Facer,' Billy D , and his staunch friend Capt. 

N ,and the baronet who drove the Brighton 'Age.' There could 

not be less than fifty tip-top Corinthians present. Old Tom Cribb, 
Tom Spring, and a few of the leading pugilists, Arthur Pavis, the 
fashionable light-weight jockey of the day, Jem Parish, the water- 
man of the Leander, Bob Fuller, the champion long-distance walker, 
Joe Pitman, the racquet player, and the Bishop of Bond Street, were 
also admitted. As soon as the spectators had taken their seats, the 
ladder was removed, the trap-door festened down, and the sports 
commenced. Jem Burn was master of the ceremonies, candle- 
snufFer between the rounds, and referee. Jack Cullen, a smart- 
built Irish lad, and Jack Carter, a wretched-looking creature from 
St. Giles's, stepped within the ropes. A well-known Cheshire 
sportsman laid the Master of the Quorn 60/I to 40/. upon Cullen, 
odds which the appearance of the two men seemed fully to justify. 
Cullen took the lead, and had all the best of the fightine for a few 
rounds, when all of a sudden he gave in, in a manner so discreditable 
to his manhood, that Jem Burn forbade him from ever again 
appearing in his sparring-room. 

No time was lost in bringing the next pair. Jemmy Shaw and 
young Sambo, into the ring. These made a rattling good fight, the 
advantages of weight and strength on the side of Sambo being 
counterbalanced by the superior skill of Shaw. There was a lot of 
wagering, as sometimes one man and then the other had the ad- 
vantage for a few rounds. In the middle of the battle Sambo gave 
his adversary a desperate fall, and many of the spectators thought it 
all over. * That wins the fight,' said Harry Holt, who was second- 
ing Sambo, and urged him to go in and finish his man. Sambo, 
however, was too much distressed himself to be able to put on the 
finishing touch, and Shaw recovered. After this Shaw, finding that 
he could make little impression upon Sambo's cast-iron nut, changed 
his tactics and fought more at the body. In this he was more 
successful, and was declared the winner in forty minutes ; but it 
was a near point, and the result was mainly due to his indomitable 
gameness. It was past two o'clock in the morning when the 
company separated ; some went to sup at Crockford's, upon the 
very best that Francatelli could produce, and others went to Mother 
Emmerson's in the Haymarket, whilst a few of the most hot- 
blooded ones of the party got into a street row, and passeo the rest 
of the night in the Vine Street Station — a very cooling process with 
the thermometer below twenty. 

So pleased were Burn's patrons with the {sport provided for 
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them that they unanimously called for an encore. Upon the next 
occasion the place of meeting was in the open air — sub Jove frigido. 
It was in a retired meadow on the right-hand side of the footpath 
leading from Hampstead Heath to the rive Bells at Finchley. The 
snow was swept from the ring, which was surrounded with trusses 
of straw for the swells to sit upon. Jack Carter, the previous victor, 
was opposed to Kendrick,* a black with enormous muscular develop- 
ment, a perfect Hercules, and as the two men faced each other for 
the first round it looked any odds upon the black. After two or 
three feints, Carter let fly with his left and landed it bang on the 
black's eye, who at once got down. 

* Oh, massa, me see two men ; me see two men.' 

* Well, then, knock one of them down/ said Jem Burn. 
'Oh, massa, me see two men ; fight no more.' 

"^ * Well, you are a cur,' said Tom the Greek, administering a 

hearty kick to the black's person. 

But it was of no avail ; all they could get out of him was, ^ Fight 
* no more,' and so Carter obtained a bloodless victory. There was 
no help for it but to bring two lads into the ring, who made a merry 
fight for about half an hour. As soon as that was concluded, the 
gentlemen made the best of their way through the snow to the 
Five Bells at Finchley, where their vehicles were in waiting to take 
them back to town. And what did they see when they got to the 
Bells? Seated upon a bench in front of the public-house was 
Massa Kendrick, contentedly smoking a long clay pipe; he, however, 
made a rapid retreat upon the approach of Tom the Greek. 

In conclusion, we may mention that Mr. Vincent Dowling, the 
editor of Belts Life^ was not invited to be present at these enter- 
tainments, which will account for there being no record of these 
passages of arms by the pen of that able chronicler of the sayings 
and doings of the fancy. 



THE NATIONAL GAME HARVEST. 

So much was heard by the public during the past twelve months, 
both in the Houses of Parliament and out of them, about the Game 
Laws, and of the selfishness and folly of allowing game to be con- 
sidered as being ^ of the nature of property,' and of the value of that 
property, that 1 think it will prove somewhat interesting to show in 
such figures as are accessible, the actual money-value of the contents 
of our national game-bag, and the part which the yearly game-supply 
plays in our British commissariat. 

It is indeed somewhat singular that this has not long since been 
done ; that no reliable estimate has ever yet been published of the 
enormous numbers of game birds and beasts which are annually sent 
to market to be devoured by a luxury-loving public. In France, 
they so manage these matters that even the supplies of sparrows and 
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fieldfares which reach the table are enumerated; but at home in 
this England of ours, the extent of the game consumption can only 
be guessed, no reliable statistics being available for the use of 
economists or commentators. 

As regards the following figures, they must just be accepted for 
what they are worth, and as .being at best an attempt to supply the 
deficiency so often complained of by politicians and Parliamentary 
debaters of the advanced Radical faction. In compiling and com- 
menting on the figures, I have thought it right to assume that all 
the edible birds and beasts of sport may be held to be gante^ and 
that only domestic poultry and the like should be excluded from the 
catalogue. In the old sense of the word, all beasts and birds that 
used to be killed individually were usually considered as game, or at 
least used to be considered as being objects of sport, as the word 
sport was then understood : ^ sport ' nowadays has, I fear, rather too 
many meanings. 

It would appear from the lavish displays of game of every kind in 
the poultry-shops of London and other large cities at the time I am 
writing this article (the end of November), that the battue season 
has begun a little earlier than in some former years. There is the 
usual variety. Partridge preserves, although not quite so well stocked ' 
as in some years we remember, appear to be yielding a pretty fair 
stock of birds ; while the pheasantries of our great English home 
parks, judging by the eye, are seemingly more prolific than ever they 
were. And of the grouse supply, it looks from what we can all see, 
as if some few men had been left upon the desolate moors till the 
last moment to undergo the pleasant toil of providing for their fellow- 
creatures a few brace of these appetising birds. Hares and rabbits, 
too, appear unusually abundant, especially the latter, of which 
positively vast numbers have this year reached the dealers in popu- 
lous cities. Of the show of miscellaneous birds which can properly 
neither be classed as game nor domestic poultry, I can only say 
that such animals may be counted by tens of thousand, and that 
they represent a very large sum of money. 

The modus operandi oi^m^ dealing is pretty much as follows : — 
Game of every kind, as well as rabbits and many of our wild birds, 
are consigned by proprietors and lessees of shootings to wholesale 
dealers, to be sold to the public for food (purposes, and one dealer in 
the course of business forwards to another, till the whole supply 
becomes pretty evenly distributed. For instance, a dealer in Perth 
will have contracted before the shooting season begins with the 
owners or lessees of perhaps eight or ten moors, great and small, to 
take all the grouse that may be shot by themselves or guests, at, say, 
by way of example, 4^. bd. per brace ; but that dealer knows very 
well that he cannot dispose of even five per cent, of the birds he 
may receive in the little town of Perth, and that his best markets lie 
in the south. As fast, therefore, as he receives his supplies of birds, 
he repaclu them, each bird being carefully protected by a paper 
wrapper, and despatches them to larger seats of population — in fact, 
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to Manchester) Bradford, Birmingham, Liverpool, Glasgow or Lon- 
don, taking the risk of obtaining the current price of the day, which 
may be good or bad according as the supplv is plentiful or the reverse, 
and of which, by means of an occasional * wire,' it is quite possible 
to ascertain. If grouse prove to be scarce, the price will of course 
be commensurate, and may range on any given day from Sd. per 
single bird — dealers account to each other in single birds — to perhaps 
2s, 6d,j according to quality or condition ; very fine grouse, when 
supplies are shorter than usual, bring even higher rates. On the 
other hand, when markets become glutted as they sometimes do, 
nominal prices only are obtained, perhaps from is. 6d. to 8d, per 
single bird. Every grouse or pheasant is individually handled so soon 
as it comes to hand, and has to be so before it can be appraised, so 
that for a consignment of 380 birds I have known as many as 
eight different prices to be quoted. The supply on occasions is so 
large that lots of the cheaper birds are sometimes destroyed in order 
to make a better market for what is left ; ^ it pays,' of course, to put 
out of sight in some way or another a hundred cheepers or Miving' 
ones, valued at from 9^. to 4^/. each, if by doing so the value of 
those left will be enhanced by some twenty or twenty-five per cent. 
Retail dealers make their own prices according to locality; they 
have not only to give credit, but have to tip the cook as well j it is 
no wonder, therefore, that they add largely to the prices which they 
are charged by the wholesale men. On occasion as much as 36^. 
a brace has been paid for good birds in Mayfair. As a fashionable 
poulterer once said to me, ' You see, sir, if ten persons are each in 
'want of a brace of birds, and there are only six brace to supply the 
* demand with, prices must rise accordingly.* That is undoubtedly 
the political economy of such a position, although not always pleasant 
to purchasers. But game of all kinds is always dear in certain localities, 
as is well known ; a brace of selected grouse costs in the West-end 
of London, in the early days of the season, from lbs, to 26^., and 
such birds will, in all likelihood, have in reality cost the lessee of 
the shootings just about the sum paid for them by the consumer, 
although he may not have obtained more for them from his contractor 
than the 4^. 6a. alreadv named ; popularly each brace of grouse is 
estimated to cost the lessee of a moor one pound. It is obvious 
that, between the first and the last price of a brace of grouse, not- 
withstanding railway charges and commission, there is a good deal of 
room for profit, and game-buyers on the contract system, as a rule, 
and over a series of years, make, it is said, a very fair return by 
means of their speculations. 

The varied details just given as to grouse commerce apply to 
many other kinds of game and wild-fowl ; a few consignments, 
however, it should be mentioned, reach some of the larger retail 
poultry men direct, and a great number of game birds, as well 
as hares and rabbits, are given away in presents by owners of pre- 
serves. Apropos of these gifts, I can remember when a venerable 
old lady, an aunt of mine, received a present of a brace of birds, a 
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pheasant and a hare, that she at once sent them oS by her footman 
to different friends : the pheasant and the hare she sent to her minister, 

and the birds to Lord , a distinguished judge. In the evening 

the pheasant came back to her ! The minister had sent it to one of 
the elders of his church, and as that gentleman, a good old bachelor, 
was just leaving home for a week, he at once sent the pheasant, with 
a polite note, to my aunt. It may savour of a made-up story, but 
the grouse actually came back to her as well I The judge living 
under doctor's orders and on a regimen, was not allowed to eat 
grouse, and therefore kindly sent them on to a brother of the Bench, 
who was engaged to dine at my aunt's on an early day, and begged 
her permission to send a contribution to the menu I My aunt was 
able to identify both birds — at least her cook was— from the fact of 
the pheasant having a broken wing, and one of the birds a broken 
leg 1 This little episode will remind some readers of ^ Baily/ no 
doubt, of the basket of early strawberries $ent by a Yorkshire 
nobleman to a well-known clerical dignitary in York, who in turn 
passed them on to a rich old lady from whom he had expectations, 
who sent them to the Archbishop, who sent them to a sick lady 
friend who forwarded them to the dignitary of the church who was 
their first recipient. Fact 1 

The game birds, for which there are at all times a reliable 
market, are grouse, black-game, pheasants, and partridges, enormous 
numbers of which reach London, and other large seats of population, 
in the course of the shooting season, which begins on the 12th of 
August with grouse, and ends on the loth of January with pheasant- 
shooting. In order to the better understanding of the figures of 
the national game harvest, I shall place before the readers what an 
old keeper calls, ^ the totils of the hole.' In the year 1850, that is, 
thirty years ago, I was able to find out, with I think some approxi- 
mation to accuracy, the game supply of London. At that time the 
resident population of the great metropolis, and the strangers within 
the gates of that mighty city, was estimated at about two and a half 
millions of humaa beings, and by this time ^ that vast agglomeration 
^ of persons ' will probably have been swelled by an increase of over 
two millions, big and little^ making a total number of, say, five 
million inhabitants to be daily provided with food of all kinds. If, 
then, the London of 1850 consumed a certain head of game, what 
will the London of 1880 have consumed? Taking the figures of 
the former period as a basis, I shall venture to state the game con- 
sumption of ^ the mighty wen ' as being in the following pro- 
portion : 

X850. x88o. 

Grouse and other black-game . . . 115,000 210,000 

Partridges 140,000 176,000 

Pheasants 90,000 160,000 

Hares 110,000 250,000 

Rabbits 1,500^000 4,500,000 

These figures, I must ask leave to explain, have not b^en so 
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easily arrived at as some readers of ' Baily ' may suppose ; they are 
not the result, either, of any mere rule-of-thumb computation. It 
is no rule to take the increase of population and provide accordingly, 
for the stocks of some of the birds could not be increased in that 
ratio. 

Take the case of the partridge, for instance. These birds, so far 
as I can find out, have not increased during the last ten years, but 
on the contrary, from numerous causes, show a tendency to fall off. 
A Suffolk farmer, of the right sort, told a friend of mine lately that 
great numbers of these birds fall a sacrifice to the reaping-machine 
during the time of haymaking, and thajt the wet weather of some 
late years had killed thousands upon thousands, whilst on some 
estates the increase of vermin had led to the destruction of great 
quantities of eggs and multitudes of the youngest birds, at a time 
when they were unable either to flee from their enemies or show 
them fight. * People may talk as they like, sir,' said to me, on a 
recent occasion, a provincial game-dealer of large experience, ' but I 
' do not put one-third of the partridges through my hands that I 
^ used to do ; they are not on the land, I assure you.' My in- 
formant was speaking of Scotland, and I am quite able to corroborate 
what he said. As a matter of fact, game-dealers in Scotland have 
this year been getting what partridges they required from London ! 
Some ten years ago one could fill a pie-dish with the best parts of 
seven or eight birds — and a well-made partridge-pie is not to be 
sneezed at, hot or cold* — for less than ten shillings, whilst this 
season these birds could not be purchased, almost anywhere, at 
less than seven shillings a brace. A friend of mine lately paid eight 
shillings a brace for some very indifferent birds. 

The pheasant supply, again, has very largely increased duriilg the 
last thirty years ; but, as 1 dare say most readers of this magazine 
are aware, the pheasant is much more under control than the par- 
tridge, immense numbers of these very beautiful and exceedingly 
palatable birds, thousands upon thousands, in fact, being bred for 
sacrifice at the annual battues. Some idea of the -provision which is 

• The following receipt for making a partridge-pie is worth attention; it 
has never before appeared in print Take the breasts and legs of ten or a 
dozen partridges, and as much of the flesh as can be conveniently peeled off the 
other part of the birds, and place these in a commodious oie-dish well lined 
with slices of lean mutton cut from a nice joint, but with none of the fat 
adhering ; in the centre of the whole, on the bottom of the dish, resting on the 
mutton, place a small knuckle of ham. Season the legs and breasts of the fowl 
with a good dusting of pepper, salt and flour. Before covering, pour in a large 
cupful of gravy made from the bones of the partridges and the parings of the 
mutton, well ooiled, judiciously flavoured, and carefully strained. As to mis- 
cellaneous seasoning, a small teacupful mixed of button onions and mushrooms 
may be added to the contents, as well as a few hard-boiled eggs — if desired — 
cut into eighths. An hour and a quarter should bake this pie, which is, when 
well manipulated, an excellent and appetizing dish of the real ' cut-and-come- 
again ' order. I procured the recipe — it is quite original — from that renowned 
Scottish lady of the cuisine, * Jenny Wren, cook and housekeeper,' who has 
recently published a rather good elemen tar y work on modem cookery. 
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thus annually made for ' the first of October,' may be gleaned from 
the circumstance that an Oriental gentleman, who has been residing 
for some years in England, recently advertised that as he was giving 
up covert-shooting, he had for sale three thousand young pheasants 1 
Three thousand birds — there would probablv be four or five hundred 
old ones in addition — may appear to the uninitiated a large number ; 
but it is no exaggeration to say that it is only about half the number 
which will be found on some English manors. On one great 
English estate, I am told^ there is a stock of over ten thousand, which 
seems, nay, is, a very large number ; but then the estate in question 
is many thousand acres in extent. One has, however, but to cast a 
passing glance at the London poultry-shops during the middle of the 
pheasant season to be convinced that the stock which yields so large 
a daily supply must indeed be enormous. A salesman of Leadenhall 
market, in a large way of business, gave me his assurance that in 
one week during a battue season he and his assistants had personally 
handled over 15,000 pheasants that had been consigned for sale. I 
have noticed in one or two of the ' society * journals of late a few 
figures of this season's battues. In the matter of pheasants, the 
numbers killed have been, in seven battues, respectively, 420, 689, 
748, 1x40, 1317, 1401, and 1607.* I .mention the figures just to 
give an idea of the plentifulness of the bird. It has been said that 
it is a poor English manor which cannot show a stock of twenty-five 
birds to the hundred acres, and in some of our great English home 
parks it has been computed that the keepers are able to calculate on 
over forty pheasants to each hundred acres, and on such estates there 
must be some very warm corners in the days of November and 
December, when his Grace the Duke, or my Lord the Marquis, 
assembles his friends to have a blaze through his coverts. I have 
estimated that 160,000 pheasants are annually consumed in London, 
and yet it is, I am told, a fact that there are a great many persons 
residing in that city who never saw one, never heard its name, and 
can never hope to taste the bird I Such an addition to the national 
commissariat, as is implied by the contribution of 160,000 pheasants, 
will appear to many an extravagant estimate, while to others it will 
seem absurdly under the mark. * Dear me,' said one gentleman whom 
I consulted on the subject j ^ dear me, I feel sure I eat at least a score 
^ of them myself everv season, and my wife and girls seem to me never 
^ to eat any other birds when pheasants are to be obtained.' It would 

* Since the above bags were noted down I have observed that some much 
larger * kills' have taken place. It would not, I believe, be difficult to extract 
from the 'society papers' of the last three weeks records of fifty thousand head 
of game * slain for ever/ Only the other day there reached me a note of four 
days' sport on Lord Sefton's preserves at Groxteth, Lancashue, where six guns 
killed 6344 head of game, of which 4832 were pheasants. As regards some of 
the bie bags of grouse which have been made during recent years, I have noted 
one or 420 brace made at one shooting by Lord Walsingham. The Maharajah 
Duleep Singh made a bag of grouse one day to his own gun of aao brace of grouse 
at GrandtuUy in Perthshire, and of the mighty grouse-killing feats of Mrl 
Millbank on the WemmergiU Moors, all the sporting world is fimoiliar. 
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be a curious question to have solved, namely, that if the inhabitants 
of London consumed 160,000 pheasants per annum, and the people 
of all the rest of the kingdom as many more, or, say 320)CXX) in all, 
what stock of breeding-birds will oe necessary to maintain the 
supply ? The eggs must of course be providea, or we could not 
have the birds. Hatching-mothers are, however, found among the 
domestic poultry, so that some of the hen pheasants have been 
known to lay a goodly number of eggs without stopping. If 
20,000 hens were each to lay twenty eggs, that would yield 400,000, 
and would allow a certain percentage for all kinds of fatalities. I am 
aware, of course, that twenty eggs is a large number to give, as natu- 
rally the bird seldom lays above fourteen or sixteen ; but in the way I 
have mentioned larger numbers are obtained, and twenty is an easy 
number to count with. All such figures must, however, be taken 
with the proverbial grain of salt. Some practical persons will have 
it that more eggs ought to be got than the number I have stated. 
The mortality in pheasant breeding, as a rule, is exceptionally high, 
often as much as 30 per cent. The hen pheasant is a careless 
mother. 

Coming now to the natural grouse supply, it would appear as if 
there were no end to the multiplication of these birds. One year 
we hear of the moors being rendered barren by disease, two years 
afterwards we are told the birds are more plentiful than ever ! I am 
able to assure my readers that my estimate of the grouse supply to 
the great metropolis at the present time is a pretty close one. Grouse- 
shooting, as we all know, lasts for a little over one hundred lawful 
days, and during that time some very plethoric bags are made. On 
some days as many as 25)000 of these birds have been known to 
reach the London dealers, and for days in succession fi-om three to 
seven thousand will continue to arrive. Some five years ago I made 
the following calculation with reference to the consumption of grouse 
in London. ^ There are, in round figures, 1200 clubs, cafes, hotels, 
restaurants, dining-rooms and superior public-houses which provide 
luncheon or dinner, but in many of these grouse is never seen, and 
perhaps not more than 150 of these houses will provide game as a 
daily item in their bills of fare. But when the markets become 
glutted more than half of the houses will give their customers a taste 
of grouse. Buyers go round picking up lots, and on some days will 
get 50 brace of birds at perhaps a shilling a bird, or even at a less 
figure upon some occasions. As an estimate of the consumption of 
the clubs, hotels, cafes, dining-rooms, &c., we may take it that 500 
of them will average two birds a day on each of the 120 days (we 
here include Sundays) of the grouse season, which will require I20,coo 
grouse, or considerably more than a half of the total number of birds 
received in London.' Fashionables are, of course, largely out of town 
during the grouse season, and many of the birds consumed by those 
who remain in London from August to Christmas will be received 
^s presents. A gentleman who has studied the composition of the 
commissariat of the great metropolis intelligently, and who is in 
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possession of numerous out-of-the-way facts and figures bearing on the 
subject, is of opinion that I might without exaggeration have put 
down the London grouse supply as being 300,000 birds ; but as I have 
a strong desire to keep all my statements within the mark, I prefer 
to adhere to the figures I have given. As we must provide a supply 
for other cities, a great deal of the grouse and other game, it must 
be borne in mind, which reaches London falls to be redistributed. 
It may be taken for granted that orders from Brighton and other 
watering-places on the south coast will swallow up, day by day, ten 
or twelve thousand birds. As a means of checking the grouse supply 
there is the fact that the sporting rental of Scotland is assessed at a 
quarter of a million sterling, and Scotland, it may be safely affirmed, 
supplies two-thirds of our total grouse supply. Assuming that two 
hundred thousand pounds of the Scottish game rental is on account 
of the bird of sport, that gives us, at the fancy calculation before 
referred to, 200,000 brace of birds, or in all 400,000 single grouse, 
leaving 200,000 birds to be supplied by the large ranges of English 
moor-ground, which realises the total number of grouse which, I 
think, is annually consumed. I am not counting here on Irish birds. 
These I know very little about. 

Enormous numbers of rabbits and hares are annually consumed 
by our hungry population. I have set down the numbers consumed 
in London in the course of a season as being — 

Rabbits .... 4,500,000 
Hares 250,000 

And I feel sure these figures are not in the least exaggerated, large 
as they may seem to those who have not made inquiry into the 
subject. The rabbit supply of the whole country is really remark- 
able : it is a great pity that we can only guess it. I have on a 
previous occasion given my views of rabbit consumption in these 
pages, and shall not go over the figures again. If there are in 
London, of a resident and visiting population, as many as five 
million persons, and half of that number be deducted as not of a 
rabbit-eating age, it will be seen that the number stated only admits 
of the consumption of about a rabbit and a half per annum by the 
other moiety of the inhabitants. In that way the modesty of my 
statement as regards numbers will at once come home to the reader. 
It may be taken for granted, I think, that at least nine or ten 
millions of rabbits will be consumed throughout Great Britain in the 
course of a year, and, prolific as the animal is known to be, the total 
breeding-stock of these animals must be truly enormous. 

Hares are much less numerous than rabbits, and are consequently 
of greater value, a really good specimen costing from 4^. to 7^. The 
hare in breeding does not exhibit the same powers of fecundity as the 
rabbit, the fertility of which has long been proverbial. I had occa- 
sion recently to visit the packing premises of a contracting poulterer, 
and was somewhat astonished to see the vast numbers of rabbits and 
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bares he was sending oflF to the larger English towns, the proportions 
being, however, as nfty rabbits to one hare I 

Having now settled to the best of my ability and in accordance 
with what I am led to believe is pretty reliable information, the 
game consumption of 'the great metropolis,* I must now extend 
the area of inquiry and try to arrive at some idea of what supplies 
of game are required by dwellers in other portions of her Majesty's 
dominions than London. If our total population be at present 
about 35,000,000, we have, minus the inhabitants of the great 
metropolis, no less than 30,000,000 to provide for. How many 
pheasants, hares, grouse, and rabbits will that number of persons 
consume ? A rough-and-ready way of answering the question would 
be to say five times as much as London I But that would be a mis* 
leading answer, because the wealth centred in the capital city is so 
enormous that those who possess it can command all the luxuries of 
the period, no matter the cost. In many parts of England and Scotland 
the game consumed is not worth counting ; but throughout every 
part of the kingdom consumption to some extent is constantly going 
forward, even if the birds or beasts should be poached ! I am 
inclined to place the figures as follows, counting that such towns as 
Manchester, Birmingham, Liverpool, Bradford, &c., will consume at 
London rates : 

London. All other places. 

Grouse and black-game . . . 210,000 300,000 

Partridges 176,000 200,000 

Pheasants . . . . . . , 160,000 175,000 

Hares 250,000 250,000 

Rabbits 4,500,000 4,500,000 

Total . . . 5,296,000 5i4a5|Ooo 

or a grand total of 9,731,000 head of game of all kinds consumed 
throughout Great Britain in the course of a year. The estimate, I 
feel convinced, is a moderate one for a population of 35,000,000 
persons ; assuming that only a little over half of them are able to eat 
game of any of the kinds enumerated, the total figures only admit 
of half a bird or beast per annum to each person — no great share, 
surely ! 

In ' fixing up * the money value of these birds and beasts, I shall 
take an average figure as representing the price. It would be absurd 
to swell the amount for the mere sake of swelling !t ; hundreds of 
rabbits, for instance, will bring two shillings, but, on the other hand, 
thousands are frequently sold at sixpence each. I make the £, s, d. 
of the matter as follows : 

510,000 grouse and black-game at 4/. per bird, j£io2,ooo 
376,000 partridges at 2j. „ 37,600 

335,000 pheasants at 4J. „ 67,000 

500,000 hares at 3J. 6</. each, 87,500 

9,000,000 rabbits at ir. 6i/. „ 67,500 

Total £361,600 
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By adding to the above snipe, woodcock, ptarmigan, mallard, 
widgeon, teal, and small miscellaneous birds, a further sum of 30,0CX)/. 
might be made up, and quite as much may be added for game given 
away as presents, so that the figures of our game supply might easily 
be augmented to over a million per annum. The prices quoted 
may be objected to by some : they are not, it may be stated, the 
quotations of the moment, but have been averaged over a period of 
ten years, and may in consequence be considered as being &irly 
representative of average values. At the time of revising this proof 
pheasants can be bought at from 2s. to 3^. 6^., whilst partridges 
bring from 3^. to 4^'. each. As to the weights of game, they may 
be stated as follows, with fur and feathers included : 
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The figures of course vary in different localities, and I do not take 
into account birds and beasts of out-of-the-way proportions, but I 
have occasionally seen both fur and feather that went above these 
figures. 

There is a feature of the matter which well deserves our atten- 
tion, and it is this, namely, that the game absolutely costs the 
landowners a great deal more than they get for it, the money so 
expended being mostly disbursed in wages to keepers and labourers. 
Readers of * Baily ' who may look over the above figures should do 
so with the view of aiding the writer to arrive at a perfectly accurate 
statement of the national game supplv, which would really be of 
permanent value. In the meantime, tne foregoing statements may 
serve as a foundation to build from. 



HUNTING QUARTERS IN IRELAND. 

' I LIVE over there,' said The O'MulIigan, our once familiar friend, 
with whom we trod a measure or two and drank a cup of comfort 
at Mrs. Perkin's ball, in the days of Consul Plancus and hot youth 
a few decades ago, be the same more or less, pointing with his club 
in the direction of Uxbridge, and giving his introducer into polite 
society an unmistakable hint that though he had condescended to 
borrow his studs and collars and little unconsidered trifles of fugitive 
haberdashery, he by no means wished that gentleman to accompany 
him to the lares of Castle Mulligan, or rather what did duty for the 
Celtic keep during the temporary absence of the chieftain in the 
land of the vulgar, commonplace Saxon. Now, ^ over there ' is a 
very vague and clumsy way of describing your whereabouts to 
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a friend or to a cabman in that congeries and conglomeration of 
brick, stone, and stucco which we call modern London ; but in 
Ireland's hunting districts, more especially in Meath, where, if wealth 
has accumulated, human habitations have decayed almost to a 
negation, and where the intervals between houses of comfortable 
mien and inviting exterior are rather more than a Sabbath day's 
journey apart, or perhaps as much divided by distance as the gorses 
enclosed for the comfort and keeping of foxhood, ' over there ' has 
a very decided and special meaning of its own, for there is but one 
square-slated and tidy-looking homestead in that direction, and the 
native understands at once whom you intend to designate by the 
curious phraseology and accompanying pantomime ; and while in 
this connection let me illustrate my proposition about the splendid 
indifference to distance which obtains in bucolical, but more espe- 
cially in bovine Ireland, by an anecdote which is really vero and not 
befi trovato. A friend of ours had a cattle-farm in one of these 
prairie districts, through which meandered a rather deep and sluggish 
stream, over which the nearest bridge accessible to the homestead 
was five miles distant. He wanted a herd to replace the old man 
who had either gone off* to America, or joined the majority, I forget 
which, but whose services in either case were unavailable, and 
a very plausible, voluble peasant solicited the place, with the best of 
recommendations, of course. Our friend had a valuable herd of 
shorthorns, and the farm I speak of was separated by many miles 
from his own residence, and far beyond the range of the professor of 
the veterinary art in the nearest assize town, and as rinderpest, or its 
counterpart, had been rife in the next county, the cattle-ranche man 
was of course most anxious to secure a competent person who 
understood the diagnosis of cattle ailments, and could act promptly 
on occasion if required to do so ; so the ranchero commenced a 
course of vivd voce examination, and began with ' red water,' which 
every one knows is as bad for cows as is scarlatina for humans. 
^ So, Pat, you say you know all about the treatment for red water, 
^ and have cured hundreds of afflicted cows. I do not doubt your 
^ ability for an instant, but I should like to know your treatment. 

* What would you do in the first stage ? ' ' Ah, now, ycr honner, 
^ is it doubting me ye are, and me with all these testimonies ' 
(testimonials) ^ from Father Pat, and The O'Bralligan More, and 

* all the rest of the iintry. Shure the rid wather is me sthrong 

* point.. Shure I wouldn't make a fan paw in that disase. Ah, let 

* me alone, yer anner. Don't be taking too much of a " rise *' out 
•of your poor bhoy 1 ' The ranchero was obdurate, for too much 
was at stake, and he insisted on knowing how he proposed to act on 
emergency. • Ah well, nolv, but ye're a quare gintleman entirely, 

* and mighty hard to satisfy, but faix I'll just tell ye what Td do if 
^ a baste was tuk ill. I'd just step over the bridge to the Widdy 

* Rourke's son, whose a ganius at cattle, and I'd bnng him over wid 

* me, and it's a quare sickness he'd not cure. There, now ye have 
^ it.' The step in question was ascertained to be fourteen miles of 
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English measurement backwards and forwards^ so, needless to narrate, 
Pat did not obtain the herd's crook and office which he coveted so 
much. 

These splendid expanses of grass pastures, which are the crown 
and glory of the grazier and the hunting-man alike, naturally 
commend themselves to the visitor to Ireland, more especially if he 
has had the good fortune to cross some four or five miles of them at 
best pace with a good hunter under him, and the foxhounds of the 
district running with a burning scent only a field to the right hand 
or left. Then when comet claret and a well-kept havannah, drunk 
and smoked in congenial company, have mellowed the morning 
rapture and excitement into harmonious perspective and proportion, 
and the mind dwells long and leisurely upon the ecstatic elasticity of 
continuous turf which ploughshare has not proved for generations, 
and where shaws, spinnies, and hedgerows have never interfered 
with your view of the dappled darlings as they drove along — a 
harmony of motion — ^till the end came, and the triumph was realised ; 
and, rare consummation, even to the best-mounted and biggest* 
hearted of pursuers, you saw the whole epic of the chase---}iow 
Romulus pushed poor pug out of the corner of the gorse enclosure, 
when you were sitting in your saddle aroused to attention ; when 
your hunter pricked his ears as Romulus and his twin brother Remus 
coursed their quarry over a big pasture, and the clamorous pack 
jumped the covert bank and ditch almost in a serried line some 
seventy or eighty yards behind them; how Barney by Barabbas 
scorned to wait for the huntsman's summons, and taking the snaffle 
in his teeth, and putting his head rather farther down than you 
fancied, carried you over a rhene in the middle of the big pasture 
some eight or nine feet wide without ever changing his stride, and 
then saved you the trouble of selecting a good spot in the double in 
front of you, though his instinct made him shorten his stroke and 
collect himself as he landed on the shelving bank between a holly- 
tree and a thorn-bush a foot from the top, then scrambling slightly 
gained the summit of the rampart, and checking himself for a second 
got his forelegs nicely planted on the sloping turf of the farther side 
of the embankment, and without an instant's hesitation sprang out 
into the field beyond, the clatter of the bit of turf which he had cut 
out of the ditch as he landed splashing into the water, giving you 
some little idea of the energy required for the spring off ten feet of 
a bank solid enough for a rifle-range, and guarded by a deep fosse 
seven feet in width, and recently cleared out, so that the sides were 
scarped and rectangular (you learnt afterwards how this was Dalton's 
Double, the famous ' mearing,' which annually takes its tribute of 
bold men and horses, and avaunts the vacillators) ; how your progress 
after this /r^9;i/^/tf^ was smooth and even Bafney giving you his 
head and full confidence after he had, in the vernacular, * insinsed ' 
you as to his powers of decision and jumping ; how, when the worry 
was over, and Barney, with tail still shaking and eye inflamed, was 
beginning to come to a bit, and you and he came in for an avalanche 
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of congratulations (for really Barney, by his decision in the matter 

of the Dalton Double, had enabled you to teach these bless'd Meath 

men the trick) — and you had accepted an invitation to a bachelor's 

dinner in the evening, then the idea, expressed by the national 

sweet singer, 

< If there be an Elysium on earth' 
It is this, it is this/ 

became the dominant one in your mind, and the resolution to waste 
no more of life's brief candle in Ploughshire or Loamshire, but to 
transfer yourself and your household gods incontinently to the land 
of the potato and the shamrock, was formed without any arriire 
pensie or hesitation. 

' La nuit parte conseil^ says the Gallic saw ; but it certainly did 
not in the present instance ; for the glamour of the gallop absorbed 
everything in the shape of thought, and the good-fellowship of the 
smoking-room conquered all hesitation. Our sportsman, who had 
done such great things to-day was an Indian civilian, who had 
scored at pig-sticking, and if he had not bearded the lion in his den, 
or the Douglas in his hall, had had one or two successful interviews 
with tigers in the Rohilcund, and had come home on three years' 
leave to spend a legacy which a benevolent aunt, who had quarrelled 
with all her kith and kin in Europe, had bequeathed him ; absence 
in this case happily making the heart grow fonder. So our Qui Hi 
hastened home to realise his ingots and regenerate his liver, on which 
the jungle had left its mark ; had shot grouse in Northern Britain, 
and not feeling equal to Melton in his first winter, had modestly 
settled, with his six hunters, at a well-kept hotel in the West of 
England, where he had asked a couple of friends to join him, with 
a promise to help them occasionally in the matter of hunters. Now 
three hard-riding youths very soon ran through ten horses, which 
Mr. Bullfinch, the eminent caterer of horseflesh to golden youth, 
asserted to be full of two-year-old condition, and to have been doing 
their four hours of trotting, walking, and cantering exercise for the 
last two months, physic and clothing-sweats having been duly accom- 
plished. If Mr. Bullfinch's strong Saxon were reliable the horses 
in question were singularly unlucky, for they succumbed in the 
middle of November, and Q\i\ Hi's visit to Ireland was on a coping 
mission, which brought him to Dublin, where a garrulous waiter at 
the hotel, who guessed from his kit that he was fond of horses, 
informed him that the baillies (bailiffs) had seized Captain — ^'s 
horses, and that all five would be sold next day at Sewell's. Here was 

a chance, for Captain y if unable to steer safely through the 

shoals and quicksands of fast life, was a notoriously good man over 
a line of country; and the result of the waiter's gossip was the 
purchase of two out of the five offered for sale. And Barney, an 
old-fashioned brown horse, with great ragged hips, a lean neck, 
ending in a well-proportioned blood-like head, and shoulders thick 
at the withers, but long and sloping and unlimbered at the point. 
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was one of the two. He was seemingly very dear at the 175 gs. 
he made, for his hocks were coarse and one knee was blemished ; 
but if he was a hunter such as fame said, and as he proved himself 
on his first trial, his price was beyond rubies in our friend's and, 
indeed, in others' estimation too. And his condition was all right 
also, as he had hunted within ten days of the sale. His second 
purchase, Wodin by Woodman, was a much pleasanter horse to 
the eye, perfectly bent, and a fair galloper. He did a couple of 
miles with * the Wards * charmingly a day or two afterwards ; and 
if at the end of a fast burst over very heavy pastures he seemed 
less fresh than at starting, why — stayers are rare, and non-scayers 
must be nursed — a third day in Kildare's best bit of vale, where the 
Laragh brook, twice jumped at its widest extent, in a capital four- 
mile ring, confirmed his rider's faith in his acquisition, and made 
him more than ever determined to lease a hunting-box in Ireland ; 
and, above all things, one that should command the Meaths, Wards, 
and Kildares, for these were his first loves. With each of these he 
had had a good day ; for before he had been ten days in Ireland his 
stud had assumed formidable proportions. Three five-year-olds 
that he had seen going in the front rank with the Wards had come 
into his possession, and a three-year-old that carried a light man 
brilliantly one day with harriers, and that some horse dentist had 
operated on, was bought in ignorance of its lack of years and 
experience. 

Here began our civilian's difEculties ; the young horses, unused 
to town air and stables, got a sort of distemper, which in the three- 
year-old developed into strangles. Barney's light heart made him 
shy at a leviathan tram-car, and down he came on his side, straining 
himself in getting off the slippery pavement. Wodin turned out a 
half-day hunter, whose brilliancy exceeded his reputation. So country 
quarters became a necessity, and stabling for six horses in Ireland, 
and six to come from the far side of the ditch, indispensable. 

' Man wants but little here below,' hummed our friend, as he set 
' out house-hunting in real earnest; but after a fortnight's incessant 
car-driving he found his choice limited to a splendid mansion rather 
faded in its decorations, with an incompleted look, for which 600/, 
for the remainder of the season was modestly solicited. Secondly, a 
villa, with good boxes for five hunters, and a long shed which could 
be converted into seven or eight boxes with the aid of a couple of 
mechanics ; the house admirable in situation, would have done very 
well, had not the landlord irritated our friend by asking 500/. for its 
occupation, and when this sum was declined, saying, ^ Well, make me 
^ an offer ;' which really, being interpreted into English prose, meant, 
^ Let us divide this sum.' And, thirdly, a disused hotel of the canal 
era, where there was ample accommodation for his stud, though the 
boxes had to be refitted and refurnished ; and plumber, painter, and 
carpenter had to be put under contract for the roof and interior. 
The other available houses had farms attached to them, and there 
was risk, if not danger, in embarking upon grazing ventures at short 
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notice. So it was the 15th of March ere our Indian friend found 
himself in his new quarters, for which he paid only 70/. per annum ; 
but the alterations and changes in contract and variations and vacilla- 
tions had swelled expenses to four hundred pounds more, including 
most modest furniture — while the season had slipped away, and his 
time had been spent almost entirely in car-driving, while the lessons 
thus painfully acquired resolved themselves into these results. That 
house-hunting and horse-hunting are almost equally extravagant 
pursuits in Ireland, and that the gladness of galloping regularly over 
Ireland's best pastures can only be gained by a fortunate and timely 
selection of county quarters, in which the choice is most limited ; 
and that the village-hunting accommodation for men in Ireland's 
shires requires radical reform ; while, lastly, there is a splendid field 
for enterprising capitalists to attract hunting custom by the erection 
of tidy hunting-boxes in the most commanding centres, or running 
well-appointed hotels, where men and horses would both fare 
comfortably. 



FIRST AND SECOND CLASS. 

A CORRESPONDENT writing to the Times a short time ago com- 
plained that a certain railway company had only first- and third-class 
carriages for their long journeys, and that he had no alternative 
between an expensive seat amongst the swells or a cheap seat 
amongst the roughs, and there had no chance of choosing his com- 
pany. Well, there is much truth in it, as it is unpleasant to sit 
between a woman nursing a cross and not over-clean baby and a gen- 
tleman en route to a convict dep6t between two warders ; though I 
once had the latter class for companions in a second-class express 
carriage, and a very pleasant journey I had, for I perceived a very 
good trait in the ^olers' characters as they were very kind to their 
prisoner, and I only discovered by accident after running twenty miles 
that the middle man was a prisoner, as his keeper had concealed his 
manacled hands with a railway rug, and chatted and talked to him 
as if he was a friend. And now I am going to digress for the purpose 
of saying a word in favour of the criminal classes. No, by-the-by, 
it is no digression, as I can bring back the memory of a very first- 
class man, the late Mr. Jonas, governor of Newgate, whom I had 
the pleasure of knowinevery intimately. He was firm and kind, and 
carefully studied the characters of criminals, and his oft-expressed 
opinion was that it was a downright wrong in the Government to 
move prisoners publicly, especially in chain gangs and prison dresses, 
as it gave the hardened scoundrel the opportunity of showing how 
' eame ' he was, and to an unfortunate man of formerly good position, 
who had been ruined, by folly in the first instance and had fallen 
into crime) it was worse than death. Only fancy, Mr. Baily, if you 
or I had been suddenly tempted to conimit a forgery, and found our- 
selves one of a gang of ^ men dressed like gigantic yellow-hammers, 
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and chained, with our heads almost shaved, between a burglar and a 
murderer, standing on Waterloo platform, as I have seen them, open 
to the gaze of all the season-ticket holders coming to town in the 
morning, and we were recognised by our former friend I Whv, a 
convict s grave would be elysium compared to that situation. Who 
knows but that these random words may not catch the eye of some 
kindhearted man in power who never thought on this matter before ? 
It is for that reason that I have inserted this. 

People maybe divided into first- and second-classes. ^ What kind 
^ of a man is A. ? ' we ask. * Open as the day,' is the answer — 

* trust him with your life.* * And what kind of a man is B. ? ' — 

* Oh, I know nothing absolutely against him, but you must keep 
' your eyes very wide open if you deal with him.' Here are speci- 
mens of a first-class and a second-class man. First-class people do not 
belong to any particular sex or position in particular, and they are 
found in the palace or the lowest position in life. A first-class man 
is ^ thorough,' and reflects his good qualities by his surroundings. 
This is so well put in the character of Sir Roger dc Coverley, that 
charming creation of the brain of Steele and Addison, who is as 
much alive now in our memories as if he had really lived. What a 
relief to the mind it is when one is bothered to death, to take up the 
works of Addison, and Steele, and Fielding, and Walter Scott, and 
Macaulay, and Thackeray, and read about 'thorough' men and 
women, such as Sir Roger, Squire Allworthy, Parson Adams, 
Jeannie Deans, Queen Mary, and Colonel Newcombe, aye, and 
Peggy O'Dowd, too. Is anything more charming than to walk with 
Sir Roger in Gray's Inn Gardens, where Mr. Spectator finds him 

* hemming twice or thrice to himself with great vigour, for he loves 
^ to clear his pipes in good fresh air,' or listen to his accounts of his 
presents of * hogs' puddings ' and a pack of cards to all the poor people 
in his parish, and to hear from his lips gossip and doings at Coverley ; 
or when he suddenly launches forth in praise of the Church Uni- 
formity Act, which he believes already to have taken effect, * for 
^ that a rigid Dissenter who chanced to dine with him on Christmas 
' Day had been observed to eat plentifully of his plum-porridge.' 
And it is pleasant to go with Sir Roger to * Squire's, when he calls 
^ for a clean pipe, a paper of tobacco, a dish of coffee, and a wax 
^ candle, and the Supplement with so much cheerfulness and good- 
^ humour that no one else could come to his dish of tea till the 
' knight had all his Conveniences round him.' 

I could gossip on Sir Roger all day, but it is much better for the 
reader to take down his * Spectator,' and go with Sir Roger to 
Temple Stairs and be rowed by a one-legged boatman — for Sir Roger 
always employed an honest man who had been wounded in the 
Queen's service — to Spring Gardens, his coachman, a very steady 
man, accompanying him as oallast. And at the Spring Gardens he 
may sup with him off" a slice of hung beef and a glass of Burton ale, 
and watch him listening to the birds and dreaming of the Widow, 
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until he is tapped on the shoulder by a mask, who asks him to drink 
a bottle of mead with her, for which familiarity she only receives 
the reproof that ' she is a wanton baggage,' and must go about her 
business. And he can pay a visit with him to Coverley Hall, and 
see him welcomed by his servants and retainers, and go a-hunting 
with his stop-hounds, and witness his good-humoured whims and 
oddities to his heart's content. We all remember that when Steele, 
in 410 of the ^ Spectator,' introduces Sir Roger, in his innocence, to 
the company of a Traviata of the period, Addison killed him in his 
next number; and I choose to believe the tale that men of Letters 
went into slight mourning for Sir Roger after Addison's beautiful 
paper on Sir Roger's death. 

I suppose we have all known Sir Roger de Coverleys in our time. 
I have only one left now, and he was eighty-nine yesterday. He 
is almost alone in the world, and I have known him from my 
boyhood, and so at long intervals I drop in on him unexpectedly to 
dinner, and, although 1 don't care twopence for champagne — barring 
a long drink on a hot day with a bottle of seltzer with it — the 
kindly welcome is doubly increased by an 'aside' to the buder 
which I am supposed not to hear — ^ Champagne and a bottle of the 
^ old Madeira after dinner.' I would sooner sit under a hedge with 
a bit of bread and bacon and a stone bottle of beer, in the company 
of a man of this stamp — for I know it would be the best he could 
give — than form one at the grandest banquet in England at the 
expense of a selfish, ill-bred man who does not scruple to tell you 
that you are drinking his inferior wine, and, in fact, almost throws 
the victuals and drink in your fuce. I once saw a man of this 
stamp who was passing off an inferior wine as something superior 
to a very good judge, by saying, ' What do you think of this wine, 
Mr. Johnson, ehr' Johnson killed him with one word, and 
answered, ^ Corked ! ' 

There is a saying which the Irish have in the most landlord- 
shooting districts, * Safe home, sorr,' when you start, and which is 
^ Welcome back, sorr,' when you return. It may mean nothing, but 
it sounds nice. The * welcome' has a wonderful charm. No 
matter what the sport is — shooting, fishing or cricket, a good fellow 
always keeps the best of it for his friends who have come a long 
way, and the same kind thought for his guests prevails in the 
drawing-room and billiard-room. If your host finds that you only 
play low stakes, he never asks you to play above them. Then, 
again, take the lady of the house j does she ever shine more than 
in planning out her guests' amusements? Her sole solicitude is 
that nobody shall be bored, and that every one shall be happy. She 
is always at home at breakfast, luncheon and dinner, and thinks of 
every one except herself. These ends are all accomplished by good 
breeding and hard work, and occupy people's time and thoughts as 
much as being in the House of Commons or at Chambers. Take 
your first-class sportsman ; how different he is from the parvenu. 
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Everything about him savours of neatness, and his paraphernalia are 
marked by simplicity and usefulness. He is always early at the 
covert side, ncVer in the way, ready to give any information or 
instruction to a stranger, and as good as a father to Master Charley 
on his pony, or the child on his donkey, and very useful in guarding 
a novice against any breach of rules or hobbies of the M.F.H. or the 
huntsman. And by the side of a river which is strange to one, if 
you happen to meet a real good fisherman after bad luck, he is the 
man to give you two or three flies, and point to some pool or 
favourite corner, and put you in the way of getting a brace or two 
of Ash, and is as pleased as if he caught them himself. 

And here I must say a good word for the Irish. I never was 
fishing in Ireland that I did not find plenty of the poorest who, 
without fee or reward, would enter most earnestly into the sport, 
and tell you where the good fish lay, and who would be as pleased 
as you were if you hooked and landed a good trout or salmon ; and 
I believe, poor fellows, if they were at death's door with starvation, 
and the hounds went by, they would raise themselves up and cheer on 
the Captain on his chesnut, or Miss Mary on her grey mare. And, 
when a real good cricketer is captain, see the way in which the 
match goes * with a swing,' the ready acquiescence in the bowlers 
for a change, the dead silence and hard work in the field, and the 
thorough unselfishness of the side either in the field or at the wicket. 
There is no excitement ; every one watches his eye and obeys every 
signal. This is the kind of man who, in the event of a second 
innings, sends in ^ candidates for spectacles,' i,e,, puts in good players 
who have been unfortunate and scored nothing in the nrst innings, 
for a chance of redeeming their luck. 

In the club billiard-room, how popular a finished gentleman player 
is who is thoroughly chivalrous; never seeking for a doubtful 
advantage, and utterly untainted by any low marker's tricks. I once 
saw a friend of mine, of this kind, in a hard match on a club table, 
when his opponent, a good player, by a little carelessness or accident, 
playing from balk to come back again from the side cushion, left 
his ball half an inch over the line, put the ball back in balk, and a 
looker-on complained that it was not right, as he was betting. My 
friend gave his cue to the marker, and said quietly, ^ I give the game 
^ up, as I don^t play for the gallery-bets.' Contrast him with the 
greedy man who comes to pool day after day for the money, and 
who, when three are left in, quietly says, ' I can't afford to put in 
' red, for I have backed him for a crown to divide ;' and what joy 
there is when that man is ^ fluked in ' and loses the pool. 

Going into higher grades, what a difference there is between a 
member of the legislature, as such, and a real statesman. Look back 
to such men as the old Duke, Lord Palmerston, and Lord Derby, and 
Lord Clarendon, and Sir Robert Peel, and old ^ Joey Hume,' the old 
Scotch Radical Economist. Compare their sayings and doings with 
those of some of the present day, whose words are telegraphed 
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throughout the world, and are cherished and exaggerated and acted 
on by our enemies, whose cannons are at this ipoment pointed 
against the bravest of our soldiers. 

Though Peel was accused of sacrificing his party, he immolated 
on the same altar his friend, and his ambition, to what he deemed 
his duty, and when we were in difficulties with the Chartists at home, 
and Smith O'Brien in Ireland, he supported the Russell Govern- 
ment through thick and thin, and created some mirth by being 
sworn in as a special constable. And never let it be forgotten of 
old Joey Hume that, when the Crimean War broke out, he for the 
first time refused to obstruct the necessary votes of supply for the 
army and navy, as the country was in danger.* It is not too much 
to say now that half the deaths in the ranks of our soldiers are due 
to unscrupulous babblers at home, and that every shot which has been 
or may be fired in Ireland is on the head of traitors from within who 
try to stir up civil war, and take precious good care to get out of 
the way of the bullets themselves. 

Possibly no men stand higher with the public generally than those 
who go where much pitch exists and never touch it, the real, 
genuine racing men, such as the late Lords Glasgow and Eglinton, 
and General reel and Sir Tatton Sykes, the present Lord Falmouth, 
and racing men of that stamp. The British do love good sport and 
fair play most dearly. I always think myself fortunate that when I 
paid my first, and probably my last visit to Doncaster, it was on the 
occasion of the race when Achievement, The Hermit and Julius 
ran i, 2, 3, and that I for once heard the baying of a Yorkshire 
crowd on the Town Moor, who, as a friendly saw-grinder informed 
me, had everything in the world, ^ down to their shirts and the old 
* 'ooman's " shimmy," on the mare.' 

Then amongst the less prominent class, what first-class men and 
women there are whose individual deeds are seldom heard of, such 
as soldiers and sailors, whose bravery in action is nothing compared 
with stories which we hear of them on the sinking or burning ship, 
passing the women and children into the boats, and obeying every 
order, with certain death staring them in the face; men who go 
down the burning pit to look after their mates ; firemen who dash 
through the flames to rescue a woman or a child ; boatmen who go 
oiF, when heaven and sea are coming together, to save life, without a 
vestige of a chance of salvage to repay them ; curates who spend 
their lives in going up and down the creaking stairs of poverty and 
crime, and fighting their battle alone and unaided ; women who give 
their whole life to deeds of charity and kindness, and poor mothers 
of families who, uncomplaining, experience a daily fight for the bare 

* The late Mr. John Buller the eminent parliamentary counsel, told me that 
the will of the late Mr. Hume's father passed through bis hands, and that ' old 
' Joey ' had a very large amount to the exclusion of a brother, and when the 
afiairs were wound up, he sent to the excluded brother a cheque for half of 
what he received under the wiU. 
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sustenance of life, and yet find time to nurse a sick neighbour, and 
have a heart to spare a crust from their scanty store. As to the 
costermonger class, I have known some of them in their velveteens 
and ankle-jacks, 'quite the gentlemen'; in fact, I have a great leaning 
towards them, for they are proud of their donkeys, and they have an 
implicit belief in fair play and the noble art of self-defence v, the 
knife. I think a coster with his missus, attired in the gayest bonnet 
from the New Cut, and a baby in her arms, taking a drive in the 
barrow on a Sunday afternoon, a sight for the gods ; and I once 
saw one of them give Mr. Moke a pull out of his quart pot, which, 
by the pricking of his ears, he much enjoyed. Oh, what are we^ 
compared to people of this kind who are always making bricks 
without straw ? 

The second-class may be shortly summed up as the tuft-hunters, 
the purse-proud, and the flash, selfish people who spend their lives 
on show and vain-glory ; the hard-bargaining, sniggling, commercial 
world, and low practitioners of all kinds, whether in law, physic, or 
divinity; the shoddy contractors and swindling directors of com- 
panies; in fact, well-dressed, shabby people generally, who are just 
outside the criminal population, and the discontented, lazy set of the 
so-called working men, who wish to earn their bread otherwise than 
by the sweat of their brow, who are always stirring up sedition. 
The educated portion of this class supply the stump oratory on 
sensation platforms, and their guineas flow in abundantly if the 
subscription list is headed by royalty and plenty of titles, and is well 
published in the papers. They ape the vices of the upper ten 
without their liberality and good-breeding ; their over-stocked coverts 
and dealings in Leadenhall Market with the game-shops have brought 
on the row about the Hares and Rabbits Bill; their show and 
reckless extravagance, and their &st style, have lowered the tone of 
English society, and they pander to every whim of Parisian fashion 
utterly regardless of taste or delicacy, and the sensation novels which 
go very near the wind are written for them. Let some of those 
who call themselves * ladies ' in the present day try to imagine the 
* gentlewoman * of the past, attired in their costume, sitting down to 
see pigeons shot at Hurlingham ; or going to the Old Bailey to hear 
a murderer tried for the murder and mutilation of bis mistress. The 
fair inference is that if they dared they would attend the hanging 
too. Their sons get a public school ^ veneer ' put upon them, and 
if they never came home might turn out gentlemen, from constantly 
rubbing shoulders with that class. Barnes Newcome is an admirable 
specimen of the * veneered * snob. They belong to cliques which 
are sufficiently large to give them command over sports and entertain- 
ments which they do nothing to support, and the spirit of which 
is decaying under the cold shade of inefficiency, conceit, and 
selfishness, and owing to the withdrawal of support of the real 
experts, whose countenance and management are essential to success, 
for the sole reason that they refuse to be party to their underhand 
proceedings. All sports require a head who has the ability, the 
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time and the will to make them successful, without favouritism or 
prejudice — otherwise they fail. 

History always repeats itself, and all counties have their good and 
bad times in all sports. At different periods, success has always 
followed brave attempts at organisation. In the cricket field, in 
days gone by, Sir Frederick Bathurst and Mr. Chamberlayne made 
Hampshire ; Mr. Charles Taylor made Sussex ; Pilch and Wenman, 
with the money of liberal patrons, made Kent, which, under Lord 
Harris, has now revived ; Mr. F. P. Miller and Mr. Charlton Lane 
made Surrey in the days of her prosperity ; the Messrs. Walker made 
Middlesex ; Mr. Hornby made Lancashire, and so on ad infinitum. 
Give me a good cricket ground in any county almost, and a couple 
of hundred pounds and plenty of leisure, and I would back myself 
even to turn out a first-rate eleven with the aid of the Public 
School and University cricketers, and local talent well cultivated. 
People of all classes will follow the lead of gentlemen who have the 
honour of the county at heart, and nothing else. The sifie qud non 
is that there shall be a first-rate wicket-keeper and ten men who can 
field, throw, and catch well; with such an eleven there is sure to 
be plenty of bowling and batting. Batting alone is worse than 
useless, as a man may score fifty at the wicket, and lose a hundred 
in the field. 

The political firebrands, who consist mostly of the refuse of the 
least respectable class, who try to shirk every State payment, are 
always clamouring for civil and religious liberty, or an untaxed 
breaicfast-table, or some ideal boon with keen eyes towards com- 
munism, under the name of the ^ rights of the working man,' to 
which title, including females, under the word ^ male,' as in Acts of 
Parliament, the Queen and the Princes, and Princesses, have quite 
as good light as they have, for it is not on record that they ever 
refused to do any public duty within their power, and no one who 
is not behind the scenes can imagine the tie and the trouble of their 
public duties. 

It is a very fine satire on the progress of the world that a seat in 
Parliament costs about double what it did before the ballot, and 
that any number of Royal Commissions are threatened at the 
present moment, which is a convincing proof that the clamour for 
the franchise is only asking for something to sell. And whispers are 
afloat that love of place and power and mob popularity, with a large 
section of politicians, has more weight now than the honour of what 
once used to be called ' Merrie England.' I suppose if I was to 
divide the present Parliament into first and second class, my next 
paper probably would be written from the Clock Tower of the 
House of Commons, where the solitary prisoner will find excellent 
eating and drinking and very good cigars ; and I hear that some of 
the attendants play an out-and-out game of cribbage : the drawback 
being that the clock keeps one awake, and the victim pays five 
pounds per night for his bed. 

F. G. 
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AN ADVENTURE ON A FOOTPATH, 

It had been a long and rather tiring day with the Meadshire hounds. 
I was joeging along towards home when, approaching the village of 
Newfield, I found that the road had been what is termed ^ mended.* 
In other words, it was covered with a layer of sharp broken stones 
eminently calculated to bring a tired horse down and to break his 
knees when down. Under these circumstances I did what nine 
riding men out of ten would have done : I continued my placid jog 
on the footpath, which was, fortunately, not undergoing the process 
of renovation. While thus quietly trotting along I was suddenly 
hailed by a rough voice shouting, ^ Get oflF that footpath, sir ! ' Of 
course I took no notice, upon which the owner of the voice rushed 
up and seized mv horse's bridle, repeating, * You, sir, get off that 
^ footpath I Can t you hear me f ' I heard him well, and saw him 
too. He was a surly-looking individual in the dress of a somewhat 
superior rustic or small tradesman. It was a matter of half a second 
to give him a tremendous whack across the arm with my hunting- 
crop, which caused him to let go his hold instantly, so that I had 
time, my horse being pretty handy, to jump over to the other side 
of the road. My friend made an inettectual grab at the bridle, on 
which I exclaimed, ' You confounded brute ! your beastly roads are 
^ impassable^ and then you try to drive people off the footpath;' and 
looking round I thought I would give the fellow a lesson as no 
witness was in sight. ^ Now/ I added, ^ look out for cavalry.' And 
with these words I charged straight at him, cut him across the 
shoulders with the thong, then wheeled my horse round, gave him 
another cut, and trotted off, while he was clutching at my already 
distant bridle and indulging in fierce exclamations of impotent rage. 
A few yards off, as I was continuing my way along the now undis- 
puted footpath, I perceived, close to my horse's feet, a red head 
covered with light yellow thatch just above the level of the ditch. 
The head belonged to a ploughboy who, it seems, had been heartily 
enjoying the scene from his lowly position, for he was almost 
bursting with suppressed laughter. This was annoying. Here was a 
witness of the occurrence, who might possibly be secured for the 
prosecution. Horrible visions of eight days without the option of a 
fine rose before me. A cavalry charge no longer appeared to me in 
so humorous a light as it did a few minutes before. The unexpected 
appearance of a witness awoke my slumbering conscience, and I re- 
pented me of my sin. For a moment I thought of ^squaring' the 
rustic there and then. But the plan was not feasible, even had it 
been judicious, for, looking back, I saw that my assailant and victim 
had already reached the spot where the ploughboy was half concealed. 
There was nothing for it but to push on, and soon the shades of 
evening and the bustle of a railway station made me feel safe for the 
time being. But the fear of the consequences haunted me, and my 
imagination dwelt on the universal delight which would be felt by all 
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my kind friends on reading a paragraph in the ^ Meadshire Argus ' to 
the effect that : ^ Before a full bench of magistrates, Mr. Wanderer, 
^ of So-and-so, London, a person of gentlemanly appearance, was 
' charged with a ruffianly assault on John Bumpkin, former. The 
^ prisoner, having been convicted on overwhelming evidence, was 
^ sentenced to fourteen days' imprisonment without the option of a 
^ fine, and removed in the custody of the turnkey, after the chairman 
^ had expressed his astonishment that a person riding in scarlet and 
^ presumably calling himself a gentleman could be guilty of such 
* dastardly conduct.' 

I need therefore scarcely state that I avoided the Meadshire 
hounds for the next few weeks. But at last I could no longer bear 
the separation from my favourite pack and my many friends. No 
other hounds were so handy, and no other country pleased me after 
my long acquaintance with Meadshire. One Monday I could stand 
it no longer. A favourite fixture was set for that day— one from which 
I had had many a good run — and I resolved to trust to the chapter 
of accidents, and hoped that I should not be recognised. But the 
meet being a favourite one it was largely attended, and I had scarcely 
arrived before I recognised my whilom adversary in a gig with two 
ladies, one very portly and the other thinner, attired in the usual 
manner of the rural female out for a holiday. I dodged round to the 
far side, hoping that I should not be seen, and as soon as I could I 
sneaked behind a hedge till the hounds moved on. It was not until 
they left the road and turning through a narrow gate trotted towards 
a well-known spinny, that I dared to mix with the rest of the field 
and exchange greetings with my hunting friends, who thought I was 
dead. As the huntsman touched his cap to me, he said— - 
^ I am afraid, sir, I have made a mistake.' 
* What's the matter ? ' I asked. 

' Well,' said he, * just now old Durridge, the cantankerous church- 
warden of Newfield parish, came up to me and asked me who that 
handsome-looking gentleman on the chesnut horse was. ^* Such a 
'^ nice-looking gentleman," he said, '' and such a nice horse." I 
told him that was Mr. Wanderer. " Oh, Mr. Wanderer, indeed," 
he went on ; " very nicely he rides, does Mr. Wanderer. Really 
" he is a very fine sportsman. Where might Mr. Wanderer live ? " 
Well, sir,' the old huntsman continued, ' I did not think of anv 
harm, so I said that you lived in London, sir, somewhere about South 
Kensington. And the old chap looked very pleased, and he says, 
*' About South Kensington, does he ? A fine house I suppose he's 
^^ got ? A gentleman that rides like that should have a'fine house." 
Well, sir, 1 never thought there was any thing wrong, so I goes on : 
'^ I have heard it from other gentlemen that he's got a nice little 
^' place in what they call the Cromwell Road, but I don't know ic 
" myself." Then the fellow holloa'd out, " That's Mr, Wanderer, 
^^ is it i Lives in Cromwell Road, London, does he ? I'll Cromwell 
^^ him ! I'll show him how to thrash an honest churchwarden. I'll 
*^ have the law of him. I'll take it to the Superior Courts ; none of 
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' " your' Petty Sessions business for me. It'll cost him a thousand 

* " pounds before he*s done.'* Well, sir, I'm very sorry. I saw then 
^ that I'd made a mistake, so I thought I'd tell you at once,' 

The poor huntsman was much grieved at the blunder he had made, 
and I tried my best to console him. But I was sorely afflicted at the 
intelligence he had conveyed, and though I could haraly help laughing 
at the churchwarden's ingenuity, I much regretted that it had been 
successful. We drew this cover blank, and as we were trotting on 
to the next I briefly related my story to my friend Foley, who 
advised me to consult a solicitor at once, adding, 'There's old 
' Green in the field, he's a capital man. You could not go to a 

* better.' 

' No,' said I ; ^ I don't want any law at all. If the man takes me 
' before a magistrate, I shall be locked up as certainly as I am here. 

* If he takes the case to London, as he threatens, it will cost me no 
' end of money and worry. I've got out of many a mess j I must 

* try and get out of this. I may want you by-and-by, Foley. You 

* will come with me to Newfield ? ' 

He promised to do so ' unless hounds were Running,' and I was 
not unreasonable enough to expect him to leave them if they were. 
I did not enjoy the day's sport much. We found in Benton Gorse, 
and had a good run of nearly half an hour. But somehow I had no 
heart in it. My old chesnut must have wondered what was the 
matter. I did not ride forward, and kept sneaking through gates 
whenever there was a chance. I don't think I looked at the hounds 
at aU i my own thoughts occupied my whole attention. My position 
was a Ycry awkward one, and the character every one gave to old 
Burridge did not make it pleasanter. He was, they told us, a dis« 
agreeable, cantankerous man, always quarrelling and very fond of law. 
I had interfered with and assaulted him in the actual execution of his 
duty, for it was part of his business to look after the roads ; so what 
chance had I of avoiding either a disgraceful exposi or an infinite 
amount of trouble and expense ? I was quite relieved when, the 
hounds having run their fox to earth, I was able to persuade 
Foley to come away. ' Now,' I said to him, ^ you come with me, 
' but don't say anything. I want you to see and hear, but not to 
' speak.' Foley was puzzled, but promised compliance. We rode 
on to Newfield, when I inquired for Churchwarden Durridge. His 
home was pointed out to us ; it was a neat cottage on the green, 
with a small garden in front. I jumped off my mare, gave her to 
Foley to hold, opened the little gate and walked up to the door. 
There was a head at the window as I rode up, which instantly dis- 
appeared. I rang the bell, upon which I heard scampering inside 
and a shrill female voice, which cried, ' Oh, mother, here's the 
' gentleman that flogged feyther, and he's come to flog him again I ' 
Then there was a noise of locking doors and shooting bolts. I rang 
again, and shouted through the closed window that I had not come 
to assault Mr. Durridge, but only to speak to him. I received no 
reply whatever \ but the shutters were at once closed, and I heard 
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them put up the bars. In fact, the inmates of the cottage seemed to 
be preparing for a siege, which I certainly had not come to under- 
take. No answer was vouchsafed to my repeated attempts to obtain 
a hearing, so at last I had to retreat As I returned to the gate I saw 
in the distance a figure striding across the green, which appeared 
somewhat familiar to me. It was old Durridge himself coming home. 
My mind was at once made up, and I hurried to meet him. ' Sir/ 
said I, as I accosted him, ' what do you mean by asking questions 
' about me all over the place ? ' 

He looked at me fiercely. ' Confound you, sir/ he replied, only 
he used a stronger expression, ' you assaulted me in the most shameful 
' manner, and I'll make you pay for it. I'll have the law of you.' 

' Law of me, indeed ! ' J replied ; ''why / ought to take the law 

* of j^oti for seizing my bridle. What business had you to assault 
' me, sir ? You began.' 

* Confound you, Mr. Wanderer ! ' exploded the churchwarden, 
getting very red in the face, ' I was only doing my duty, and you 
' flogged me while I was doing it. You'll rue it, sir, you'll rue it' 
(shaking his fist in my face). * You dare to hit an honest English- 
^ man as if he were a nigger slave. I shall take the case to the 
^ Superior Courts, and it will cost you a thousand pounds.' 

< Two can play at that game as well as one,' I answered. ' I can 
' drag the matter on till you will be heartily sorry you ever started 
^ that hare at all. Take care, we know how to make the plaintiff 
' pay in London.' 

' It's no use trying to bully me, sir ; I've got your address now ; 
' and my name isn't John Durridge if I don t serve you with a lot 

* of that paper very soon. You d best get out of my way, or ic 

* might be the worse for you.' 

' You're determined to go to law, then, Mr. Durridge ? ' I asked. 

* That I am, by >' he replied. * I'm not going to stand being as- 
^ saulted and insulted by you London gents, though you are very smart, 

* and do ride verv fine horses. / don't forget the cavalry charge I ' 

* Well, then, Mr, Durridge,' I answered, * just listen to me : you 
^ can't do any good by going to law ; better square the matter. I 
^ don't mind telling you, though they do say you're a cross-tempered 
< fellow, that I am very sorry for what I did. I was wrong all 
' through. I had no business to assault you, I had no right to abuse 
' you, and I beg to apologise most humbly.' 

^ What do you mean, sir? ' said Dupridge, astonished; ' you don't 
' mean to say you're afraid ? ' * 

* Yes,' I replied boldly, ^ I am afraid, because I was wrong. A 
^ fellow always is afraid when he has done wrong. And I am not 
' ashamed to say so. I was a great fool ; I assaulted an honest man 
' in the execution of his duty, and I am very sorry for it.' 

Burridge still stared blankly. 

* Now,' I continued, * having done wrong, it is not enough to 

* apologise. I do it, though, heartily j I beg your pardon, Mr. 

* Burridge ' (speaking thus I raised my hat) ; ' and I'll beg your 
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' pardon before any of your neighbours you like. But I'll do more. 
' I don't want law ; I hate law 3 and I don't see why my money 
^ should go to the lawyers without doing you or any one else any 
^ good. I hear you're a wealthy man and don't want money.' 

* That's true enough,' he fell in. * I don't want your money for 
' myself, but you shall pay for the assault. You shall stump down 
' heavy damages, and I'll give them to the poor of the parish/ 

* Well,* I said, * you're quite right to make me pay for my mis- 
< deeds ; but why go to law about it ? When you have paid your 

* lawyers out of the damages there won't be much left for the poor. 
' There is no occasion to appeal to the Courts. I'll pay anything 
^ you please without. Name any sum you think proper, and I'll hand 
' it you for the poor of the parish. You give them all a good dinner 
^ out of it, and distribute the rest among the old and sick who can't 
*' come to the dinner.' 

' Are you serious, sir ? ' asked Durridge. ' Do you mean it? ' 

* Certainly,' I said, solemnly. ^ Name any sum you please, Mr. 
^ Durridge ; I shall be happy to pay it.' 

' Well,' said Durridge, ' if you are not humbugging an old man, 
' come inside and talk it over. You're not so bad as I thought you 

* were.' 

* But Tve a friend here,' I objected, pointing to Foley, who was 
holding the horses. 

' Bring him in as well,^ cried my whilom enemy. * If you'll 
' apologise, why the more people hear it the better. Here, Jack, 

* hold the gentlemen's horses.' 

And from the door of the cottage, which during our colloquy had 
been cautiously opened, issued a nne, healthy-looking boy of about 
fourteen, who shamefacedly pulled a lock of his towy hair and took 
the horses' heads. 

We followed the churchwarden into a low but comfortably-fur- 
nished parlour. 

* Now/ I said to him, ' Mr. Durridge, I have apologised to you 
' and admitted that I was wrong. Have you pen and ink ? ' 

* What for ? ' cried the old man, his suspicions being again aroused. 

* I am not going to sign anything/ 

^ I do not wish you to do so,' I replied ; ^ it is only for myself. 

* You shall see directly.' 

Writing materials having been supplied, I pulled out my cheque- 
book and proceeded as follows : 

' I am going to show you that I trust you, Mr. Durridge. If you 
' tell me that you won't go to laiv, I shall be quite satisfied, and will 

* hand you this blank cheque, ready signed. You can fill it up with 
' any amount you think proper/ and suiting the action to the word, 
I signed a cheque and held it out to him. 

Durridge took it, but would hardly believe his eyes. 
' You'll trust me with that ? ' asked he, incredulously. 

* Why not ? ' I answered. ' They told me you were a cantan- 
' kerous fellow ; but I'll trust you to do what is right to the poor 
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* and not to ruin me. I am sure you're a straightforward, honest 

* man. The cheque is as safe with you as with me.' 

* But I might fill it up for a thousand pounds.' 

' No/ I replied ; ^ I don't think you would, for there might not 
' be so much in the bank ; but I'll risk it, if you won't go to law.' 

* Of course I won't,' shouted he ; * I'm not so bad as they say. 
' Here, missus, come along.' And the buxom lady who had shared 
the gig with Mr. Durridge came in shyly, followed by her daughter, 
the owner of the shrill voice who had anticipated that I meant to 
^ flog feyther again.' ^ Look ee' here, missus, this is the gentleman 
^ that slashed me with his whip. He's come to beg mv pardon, and 

* he's given me a blank cheoue for the poor of the parish. I can fill 
' it up with five hundred, if 1 like. What do you say to that ?'' The 
good old lady stared, but was far too much overcome to reply. 

* Now,' he continued to me, * shake hands over that, sir. Let by- 
gones be bygones. Missus, you fetch us some of the home-brewed 

* ale. You'll have a glass to show that all's right, won't you, sir, 
^ and your friend, too ? And he seized my hand and shook it so 
vigorously that I almost yelled out. The ale was brought in, and 
while we were drinking it the churchwarden seized the pen and pro- 
ceeded to fill up the cheque. * I won't deceive you, sir,' said he, as 
he was writing ; * you said you were ready to pay, and you will have 

* to pay 5 but it won't ruin you.' 

I was not quite comfortable. I felt that if he indeed wrote down 
five hundred pounds, I was in honour bound to pay it, yet, then, my 
horses must go to Tattersall's without delay. I hoped, yet scarcely 
dared to hope, that he would be satisfied with twenty-five or fifty 
guineas. My anxiety was not of long duration. 

' Here you are, sir,' he said, showing me the cheque ; ^ that won't 

* hurt you, will it ? And it will be plenty for the poor folks. We 
' have not got many in the parish.' 

The paper was filled up as follows : * Pay John Durridge tAe sum 
of — two guineas — £2 2s,' 

* Here s to your very good health, Mr. Wanderer, and here's to 

* your firiend. I hope youll often come to Newfield, and if you do, 
' drop in and have a glass with the old man. Ha, ha ! ' chuckled he, 
^ he is not so bad as they say, and he knows a gentleman when he 

* sees him ; you're one, Mr. Wanderer, and no mistake. Fancy 
^ trusting old Durridge with five hundred pounds ! Ha, ha ! ' And 
he chuckled again. ' Well,' said he, as we mounted to ride home, 

* I shan't forget the cavalry charge ; and don't you forget old Durridge, 

* Mr. Wanderer. There's always a glass of beer and a crust of 
' bread*and-cheese for you there. But don't you go riding on the 
^ Newfield footpaths again,' he added, grinning, as we gave him a 
final hand-shake and took leave. 

John Durridge and I have been the best of friends since. He often 
drives his family out to see the hounds throw off, and he never omits 
to ask me into his cottage if I meet him about. But I do not ride 
on the Newfield footpaths. 

Wanderer. 
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STAGE PICTURES BY OLD PAINTERS. 

SIR GEORGE ETHEREGE. 

* The abstract and brief chronicles of the Time.' — Hamlet. 

There seems to be an affinity between sporting and dramatic 
subjects : it may be real or imaginary, natural or acquired ; we feel 
that if there is no relationship, there is at any rate an alliance, and 
are content. But if we persist in asking why any such connection 
exists, we shall get no answer more satisfactory than that both are 
sources of amusement. We cannot trace them to a comn^on 
origin ; Apollo, the divinity who presided over music and the arts, 
was not the god of hunting, notwithstanding his bow and arrows ; 
and Diana was not an actress. Descending from the mythological 
period to the sixteenth century, and leaving Diana for our own 
Elizabeth, we find evidence of a communion of tastes between play- 
goers anci bear-baiters, in her order in Council of 1591 closing 
theatres on Thursdays, for the better encouragement of bear-baiting 
on those days. Shakespeare was well skilled in all matters con- 
cerning horses, hawks, and hounds — observation, experience, and an 
attentive study of old Gervase Markham gave him his knowledge, 
which his genius enabled him to turn to good account. Massinger 
has a fine description of hawking ; and many other writers of that 
and later periods allude to manning hawks and backing colts ; but, 
to recent dramatic writers, such things are caviare. Still, we feel 
that the alliance, connection, or relationship, call it what you will, 
exists. As for the love of the beautiful, which sportsmen and sight- 
seers alike profess, its influence differs so widely in its mode of 
operation and extent, that its existence proves no more than that we 
like to be pleased. The abstract idea of beauty assumes such 
infinite variety, that it may apply to the Columbine on whom the 
boy in the gallery is feasting his eyes, or the penny orange into 
which he is crushing his teeth — ^to the country over which you have 
ridden in a gallant run, or the horse that carried you. Suppose, for 
the sake of freeing the reader's mind from the sad perplexity in 
which it must be by this time involved, we attribute the relation- 
ship to Charles the Second, under whom periwigs and pretty faces 
held their sway, and who revived the drama in London, and 
established horse-racing at Newmarket. As this solution is as 
satisfactory as any other, let us adopt it as one of the many relation-* 
ships created by the merry monarch ; and it was certainly one that 
his pleasure-loving subjects adopted by manifesting their delight in 
both amusements. This, then, must be the apology, if one be 
necessary, for introducing an article on dramatic subjects to the 
orthodox pages of * Baily. Among the objects of plavwrights for 
two centuries, the most popular, but the less enduring, has been the 
representation of the manners of the time. Fifty years ago the play 
of ' Tom and Jerry ' gave to the public its pictures of life in London 
— the chaffing cribs. Rotten Row, Dusty Bob's rooms, Tattersall's, 
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the gaming-houses, and Tom Cribb's parlour. It was immensely 
popular for a time, but it died away, and now would be as unintelli- 
gible to an audience as a play of Sophocles in the original Greek. 

The object of this paper is to give a stage view of life in London 
in the time of Charles the Second, as sketched by the polite and 
dissolute, clever and indolent, Sir George Etherege, the man of lace 
and ribbons, wine and women, the companion of Buckingham, 
Buckhurst, Rochester, Sedley, and the rest, the favourite of the 
Duchess de Modena, through whose kindness he was appointed 
Envoy to the Court of Ratisbon, where, bidding his friends * good- 
nig)it' after a convivial gathering, he fell over the banisters and 
broke his neck. This author was, in England, the first of that 
school known as the prose-comedy of manners, which ended in 
Sheridan. Moliere was its founder and master, and its pervading 
characteristic makes the subject difficult to treat, without even 
excepting that final triumph of virtue, ' The School for Scandal/ 
It will be readily understood that all the comedies of that period had 
the Carolian flavour ; but Etherege possessed the instincts of a 
gentleman, and touched dangerous matters with a gentle hand. He 
was not so coarse as Wycherley, Congreve, or Vanbrugh, though it 
must be confessed a modern audience would not tolerate his plays, 
even supposing the more impossible condition of a modern Chamber- 
lain permitting them. We must, however, judge the morals of his 
productions by the manners of the time in which he wrote. Ordinary 
conversation was less refined than now ; and, although it might be 
harmless, it has a strange sound to us. A lady would take a patch 
of sticking-plaister from her maid's face and put it on her own, or 
she would toast a pretty fellow and think nothing of it. We read 
of the Duchess of Cleveland calling to handsome Wycherley, to 
whom she had not spoken before, 'Sir, you're a rascal ! — ^you're a 
villain ! ' She knew him better afterwards, and Charles gave him a 
hundred pounds occasionally. We hear also of a Mrs. Holford, a 
young lady much admired by Charles, sitting in her apartments 
singing a satirical ballad upon ' Old Rowley the King,* a nickname 
by which he was ridiculed in some of the State poems, when he 
knocked at the door, and, upon her asking who was there, he, with 
his usual good-humour, replied, * Old Rowley himself, madam.' The 
original Old Rowley was the Touchstone, or Bay Middleton, of his 
time, and was kept in the Mews. The ladies in the theatre must 
have derived much assistance from their fans, or the masks which 
they usually wore there, and on the Mall, or in the Mulberry 
Gardens, the fashionable places of resort, in which last-named place 
they indulged in coquetry, cakes and custards, if not tempted by 
more piquant dishes. Pope has these lines in allusion to Etherege : 

* The fair sat panting at a courtier's play, 
And not a mask went unimprov'd away, 
The modest fan was lifted up no more, 
And virgins smil'd at what they blush 'd before. 
These monsters, critics ! all your darts engage, 
Here point your thunder, and exhaust your rage/ 
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The drama was dead, or dormant, during the austere rule of the 
Commonwealth, unless we except Sir William Davenant's so-called 
opera of the ' Siege of Rhodes,' produced in 1656, four years before 
the Restoration, with changing scenery, instrumental music, songs 
and choruses. There was no fun in London for eleven years ; all the 
merry fellows, Etherege among the rest, had gone abroad to follow 
the fortunes of the exiled Princes, and escape the domination of 
Cromwell, under whom they had little joy, and who had treated 
gentlemen of their turn of mind with scant civility. Some occupied 
their leisure time in the more genial court of the Grand Monarque, 
where they acquired that extravagance of manners and dress which, 
on their return, became the objects of fashion and ridicule in 
England. Then, indeed, they broke loose from their long restraint, 
and every gentleman, who would maintain a position, devoted him- 
self to beauty, the bottle, and the small sword. We learn much of 
this kind of life from these comedies, and the two first made the 
third a necessity. There were, according to Shadwell's play of the 
' Scourers, the Hectors, the Muns, and the Tityretus ' (as we have 
had more recently the Bucks and the Bloods) — ^ and a man could 

* not go from Rose Garden to the Piazza once, but he must venture 

* his life twice, my dear Sir Willie.' On the dramatic revival, in 
1660, we find that playgoers were regaled with a huge five-act 
tragedy, called ' Gordubuc,' constructed on the principles of 
patriotism and long speeches, and the * Adventures of Five Hours,* 
derived from a Spanish source. Beaumont and Fletcher, and Ford, 
besides Greene, Webster, Peele, Chapman, and others — * All of 
^ whom,' says a critic, ' spoke nearly the same language, and had a 
^set of moral feelings in common.' Shakespeare's ^Tempest,' 
^ Hamlet,' and ^ Romeo and Juliet,' were now and then put upon 
the stage ; but that confidential chronicler, Samuel Pepys, albeit a 
great admirer of Betterton in ^ Hamlet,' avows his preference for 
'The Bondman' and *Thc Adventures of Five Hours.' The 
solemn grandeur of the tragic writers produced a strain too heavy, 
and people then, as now, preferred entertainment to instruction, and 
welcomed the transition from what Mr. Matthew Arnold calls cum- 
bersome, unavailable, and impossible English, to those light, loose, 
and conversational compositions known as the Comedies of Manners, 
which gave them an amusing and familiar picture of daily life. 
Etherege produced his first play, ' Comical Revenge, or Love in a 

* Tub,' in 1664, at the Duke's Theatre, in Portugal Row, Lincoln's 
Inn Fields ; and it may be here remarked, that in addition to the 
improvement effected in dramatic representation by the introduction 
of changing scenery, there was at this time another and greater inno- 
vation, namely, that the parts of female characters were acted by 
women. This concession was made in the patents granted to 
Davenant and Killigrew, and must have contributed greatlv to the 
success of plays of which the leading features were love-maLing and 
intrigue. The construction of the piece is very slight, but the 
dialogue is lively, and the situations droll. Pepys says, ^ It was very 
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< merry, but only so bv gesture, not wit at all, which methinks is 
^ beneath the house.' There are two plots, which have nothing to 
do with each other y the one relating to my lords and ladies, who 
are strictly correct in their conversation and carriage, and speak in 
those rhyming couplets between which and blank verse the heavy 
people on the stage had to make their choice. They are very 
dignified, but rather dull, and the only incident of interest concerning 
them is that when two of them, Lord Beaufort and Colonel Bruce, 
fight a duel for a lady's hand, the seconds, Sir Frederick Frolic 
and Lovis^ fight also, although they do not appear to have anything 
to fight about. It is difficult to divine a reason for this absurd custom, 
but its existence, in addition to evidence of these comedies, is proved 
by undoubted facts. As it would be a weary task to work out this 
plot, we take leave of these, worthy people, feeling much refreshed 
to have met them in those ^ fie, fie I' days, not without a suspicion 
that they were the creatures of the author's imagination rather than 
his acquaintance. The fun is to be found among the less particular 
sort, and the first of these is Dufoy, a saucy, impertinent Frenchman, 
servant to Sir Frederick Frolic, the hero of the piece. He is faithful 
and affectionate, but very dirty, and, if we are to take him as an 
illustration of French valets to fashionable baronets, we must admit 
that they had a rough time of it. He is discovered in the opening 
scene with a broken head, which his master had given him on the 
previous night for advising him to go to bed on his return home 
drunk, according to custom. Sir Frederick is very sorry ; moralises 
on the good effects of drink, as bringing sorrow and repentance, and 
tells Dufoy to set him down for a crown, as a plaister. Being a 
Frenchman, Dufoy must needs be made the butt of the piece for the 
amusement of true-born Britons. We get an insight into the 
practices of gentlemen from the adventures of the night before. 

* Dufoy. Devil take me if dare be not de whole regiment army, de Hacken^ 
cocheman, de linke-boy, de fydler, and de shambermayde, dat have beseig^ de 
howse ; dis is de consequance of de driake/ 

Then we learn that there had been considerable noise in the 
streets, good people ^ knock'd ' out of their beds by the rattling at 
their doors, whole neighbourhoods scandalized, and one lady's repu- 
tation had been so much impaired that the chandler had refused to 
give her credit for a quart of scurvy grass. The defiance and over- 
throw of the constables, a feat esteemed but lightly, had been 
accomplished, and a general massacre of glass windows committed. 
All claims are speedily satisfied, and, as the terrors of Bow Street 
and the Mansion House were then unknown, the matter ends. We 
next hear of Wheadle, ' whose trade is treachery — ^to make a friend 
' and then deceive him ;' he has insinuated himself into the good 
graces of Sir Nicholas Cully. 

' One whom Oliver, for the transcendent knavery and disloyalty of his father, 
has dishonoured with knighthood, a fellow as poor in experience as in parts, and 
one of those who has vainglorious humour to gain a reputation amongst the 
gentry.' 
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A knight of Cromwell's making was, of coursei an object of scorn 
and ridicule among playgoers ; accordingly we find him the dupe of 
Wheadle and his accomplice, Palmer, who cajole, cheat, and bully 
him, till his final rescue by Sir Frederick Frolic. The Cullies seem 
to have been rooked by the Wheadles and Palmers in much the 
same style as that at present in vogue — and, although they had not 
then arrived at the consummation of the confidence trick, they very 
nearly approached it. Under pretence of introducing him to the 
society of some ladies in high life, ' most loyal-hearted ladies ' and 
'cavaliers,' Wheadle induces Cully to meet him; but, upon his 
arrival at the place appointed, he meets, not the ladies, but Palmer, 
disguised in a suit he had won from a Buckinghamshire grazier, and 
Wheadle introduces him as his honest friend and countryman. It is 
onlv necessary to read the scene that follows to perceive that ' legs ' 
ana ' sharpers ' were as 'cute two hundred years ago as now. Palmer 
sings catches of songs, such as a Bucks, or any other farmer (on the 
stage), would sing if he came to London with a predetermination to 
get into mischief; upon which Sir Nicholas remarks : — 

* A merry man, indeed. Sir, my service to vou. 

Palmer. Thank you, tar. Gome, Mr. Wheadle, rememb'ring my landlord, 
i'fiiith wou'd he were e'en among us now. Come, be merry, man. Lend [to 
Sir Nich.] me your hand, sir ; you look like an honest man. Here's a good 
health to all that are so. Tope — here pledge. 

[Drinki andgiva SiR NICHOLAS the glass. 

Sir Nicholas. Mr. Wheadle, to you. 

[Drinks and leofves some in the glass. 

Palmer. Ill not abate you an ace. S'lid you're not so honest as I took you 
for. [Sir Nicholas drinks up the rest. 

Palmer sings again and is called out of the room, 

Wheadle. Is not this a very pleasant fellow ? 

Sir Nicholas. The pleasantcst I ever met with. What is he ? 

Wheadle. He's a Buckinghamshire grazier, very rich. He has the fiit oxen 
and the fat acres in the vale. I met him here by chance, and could not avoid 
drinking a glass of wine with him. I believe he's gone down to receive money ; 
'twere an excellent design to bubble him. 

Sir Nicholas. How 'twould change his merry note. Will you try him ? 

Wheadle. Do you ; I cannot appear in 't because he takes me for his 
friend. 

Sir Nicholas. How neatly I could tope upon him I 

Wheadle. All things will pass upon him, 111 go your hal£ Talk of dice, 
youll perceive if he's coming. What money have you about you ? 

Sir Nicholas. Ten {neces. 

Wheadle. I have about that quantity too ; here, take it. If he should run 
us out of our ready money be sure you set him deep upon tick, if hell be at 
you, that we may recover it ; for we'll not pay a farthing of what we lose that 
way. Hush ! here he comes. 

Enter PALMER <witb a bag of money under bis arm and flings it upon the table. 

Palmer. All my fax oxen and sheep are melted to this, gentlemen. 

Here we see, by the way the trap is baited, how closely modern 
practice follows ancient precedent. The Bucks grazier dares Sir 
Nicholas to ^ drink a brimmer ' to him* Sir Nicholas calls for a 
bigger glass, ' fit for men of worship,' and exclaims, * Hang your 
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* retail drinkers !' mildly suggests a ^ box and dice to fling a merry 
^ main ;' but Palmer still pretends to be in too jovial a mood. He 
sings, and they all sing, and become very noisv ; the drinking goes 
on, and we learn that the wine is canary. At length, having shown 
sufficient reluctance. Palmer yields, and the dice are brought in. He 
is ignorant, very ignorant, of their use, innocently asks what is 
meant by *the main,' has but a faint glimmering of Hazard, is 
mystifiea at the term ^ doublets,' and never heard of the game of 
^ Passage,' which Sir Nicholas explains to be flinging above ten with 
doublets upon three dice. The next scene informs us that they 
have played, and Sir Nicholas is a loser to the tune of a thousand 
pounds, which he coolly informs Palmer he does not intend to pay. 
He has mistaken his man, however, for Palmer can play the bully, 
and Sir Nicholas is compelled by his threats, and the coaxing of 
Wheadle, to meet him, with a second, at eight in the morning, near 

* Pancridge/ which we may presume to be St. Pancras. Sir Nicholas 
appears, accompanied by Wheadle ; he is in a sorry fright, and wishes 
he had asked his good friend and neighbour. Colonel Howson, to 
bring a file of musketeers to secure them all. Palmer is in fine 
swaggering form, flourishes and lunges his right good ^ Bilbo ' blade 
to hurry the knight's preparations i but Sir Nicholas declares he will 
' not rend the buttons from his doublet for any man's pleasure.' The 
sequel is soon told : Sir Nicholas gives a warrant to confess judg- 
ment for the amount, a le^l proceeding in which, to keep up the 
sham, Wheadle joins. We must now go to the real plot of the 
piece, Sir Frederick Frolic's courtship of Mrs. Rich, the wealthy 
widow, which is trulv robust and intelligible, and, occasionally, at 
the head of a bevy of link boys. One cannot help thinking that if 
he had shown the same earnestness and less noise, the play would 
have been much shorter \ as it is, however, she keeps him at arm's- 
length, and he has recourse to artifice. With a view of further 
designs on Cully, Wheadle and Palmer promise to introduce him 
to this lady, who, it should be said, is the sister of Lord Bovill, and 
for this purpose Palmer is disguised as that nobleman, while the 
ladv herself is personated by Mistress Grace, an acquaintance of 
Wheadle's, and whose position with regard to that individual is 
left to the speculations of the curious. She favours the plot, and 
receives his advances with encouragement. We must now hark 
back to the little Frenchman, and the incident that gives the 
name to the piece, * Comical Revenge ; or. Love in a Tub.* 
Dufoy makes love to Betty, the widow's waiting-woman, and the 
widow urges his suit for him ; but the English Abigail rejects 
his suit with a truly national indignation, and vows revenge, which 
takes the form of an inverted washing-tub, with a hole in the bottom 
for his head, and two in the sides for his arms, and into this he is 
thrust by the coachman and other servants of the widow. Sir 
Frederick here plays his first trick on the widow ; he pretends to be 
dead, and is carried into her presence upon a bier, and covered with 
a mourning cloth, when, just as the lady is about to give utterance 
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to her grief, Dufoy enters with his tub on his shoulders, like an 
extinguisher ; the bearers, who are but fiddlers in disguise, rush ofF^ 
frightened at the apparition ; Sir Frederick forgets himself, starts up, 
the cheat is discovered, and the widow enjoys a good laugh at his 
expense, in which we may presume the audience join. Cully now 
comes, as drunk as any gentleman ought to be, to the real widow's 
house, and forces his way into her presence. But at this juncture 
Sir Frederick plays his second trick upon her ; he contrives to get 
arrested for debt at her door, and she generously procures his release 
by paying the amount, two hundred pounds. The bailiffs are again 
the fiddlers in disguise, and he in his turn laughs at the widow. 
This, it must be confessed, is but a shabby proceeding, and only to 
be justified by the failure of his former plot. However, his arrival 
occurs at the time when the widow's servants are about to bundle 
Cully out. He recognises Cully, and Palmer also, who follows in 
the reverend garb of the good Lord Bovill. Under the threat of 
handing him over to the constables as a cheat, he compels Palmer to 
assign the judgment warrant to him, and to take Mistress Grace in 
marriage. Then, under threat of arresting Cully and Wheadle 
under that legal instrument, he forces the latter to take Grace's 
maid, and to the former he assigns Mistress Lucy, a young lady 
whom he has personal reasons for providing for, and is in a position 
to recommend. Sir Frederick then marries the widow, and^ we 
hope, becomes a respectable member of society. The high-minded 
people are mated according to their choice ; and thus all the charac- 
ters are settled in life, except the widow's maid and the little French- 
man, who have reasons of their own for declining an alliance. 

Such is Etherege's first stage picture, the commencement of the 
prose comedy of manners, and, as some people may say, very bad 
manners too. T. H. G. 



WITH THE GREAT ROUGH HOUNDS. 

Aye, another link added to our hunting experiences, and a very 
pleasant one, too, if somewhat strange ; for it is strange to start 
a«hunting with the sound of song-birds in hedgerow and bush, and 
the faint note of the early cuckoo in the distance, in that district 
where we are fiiin to fancy all sport ends at any rate by the begin- 
ning of April. Thanks, however, to the owner of the pack of 
which we write, we may say with the poet, 

< New harmony pervades the solemn wood, 
Dear to the soul, and healthful to the blood : 
For bold exertion follows on the sound 
Of distant sportsman, and the chiding hound.' 

And the hounds of the Hon. GeofFrey Hill succeed those of the 
Duke ot Grafton in showing us sport. Let us not grudge, then, 
that it is after a different quarry, or that the farmers' fences are 
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made up, that wheat, barley and oats uplift their beads against 
further trespass ; the meadows and the river are still open to us, 
and if the otter does not stretch away and make such bold points as 
the fox, he is to the full as wary and knows quite as well how to 
take care of that tough skin of his. He is not easy to find, and 
when he is found, most assuredly not easy to kill, in more senses than 
one ; he will swim like a fish, and fight like a bulldog $ so that the 
hounds and men who can compass his death, are by no means of 
the milk-and-water order. Why he is not held in more veneration 
as a beast of chase than he is, it is hard to unravel. Assuredly there 
is plenty of beautiful hunting to be seen while in pursuit of him, 
where he has rambled the previous night, and in hunting him up to 
his couch i and who could want more excitement than there is when 
he is ' put down/ and hounds and men are in full pursuit ; while, as 
to music, what hunting in the present day can give the lovers of it 
so much ? Our ancestors liked to hunt him well enough, and old 
Izaak Walton makes his ' Venator ' praise it as the best of all sport, 
and * much pleasanter than any other chase whatsoever/ What some 
of our hard-riding men would say to this assertion it is easy to guess; 
and, although we may not be able to go the length of * Venator/ 
we can assure those who have never tried it that it is very good 
sport indeed, and well worth taking a longish journey to see. The 
uncertainty of finding appears to be the one great drawback, and 
perhaps the destruction of otters had as much as anything to do with 
sending it out of fashion. However that may be out of fashion it 
certainly did go, and it is only at intervals now that it can be wit- 
nessed, except in certain localities. We believe, however, that, like 
many other sports and pastimes whose knell was supposed to have been 
rung, there is a chance of its once more coming into favour ; and 
right glad should we be to see it, convinced as we are that the more 
men of all classes indulge in the chase, the better it is for them in 
every way, and many a one can assist at an otter-hunt who has no 
more chance of owning a stud of flyers than he has of becoming 
Archbishop of Canterbury. That promiscuous crowds are very 
trying at times to huntsman and master we are fain to admit, because 
for the most part they know little or nothing of the game in hand, 
and no doubt get in the way as much from ignorance as wilfuhiess. 
However, more chances of seeing the sport would inevitably teach 
them that the best way to promote their own pleasure, as well as 
that of other people, is to give huntsman and hounds plenty of room 
in which to do their work ; a lesson which no doubt would be all 
the more easily learnt, as there is not the emulation of riding in this 
case to lead them astray. By the way, what capital examples of 
patience and tact are the Hon. Geoffrey Hill and those who act with 
him, in the management of a large and unruly crowd. On the days 
we were with them, all must admit that they were sorely tried ; 
but, as far as we could hear or see, the suaviter in fnodo was not 
once supplemented with the fortiter in re in their endeavours to 
keep order and show sport. 
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But it is time we got back from these speculations and said some- 
thing aboilt the sport itself; though for the very life of us we find it 
difScult on which day to fix, and even Mr. Baily's good-nature could 
scarcely find space for a description of all. This one is noted for 
fine hunting on the drag, that for a run of what some who essayed 
to see it all and could not, might call a hunt of undue proportions, 
and ending without blood, but at the same time most enjoyable to 
all who could see it ; and another for a chase of no particular length 
or duration, but with about a month's fa\r excitement pressed into 
the space of a couple of hours ; and excitement intensified tenfold 
when the quarry was ' tailed ' and the whoo-whoop shouted. We 
believe some of us demeaned ourselves like maniacs then, but let 
that pass. We jdo not see an otter killed every May morning, and 
novelty lends a zest with some people to things which are not 
always as innocent as hunting ; so we might be excused a little extra 
enthusiasm. For ourselves we own the soft impeachment, and 
admit that we do like to vary our sports and amusements, and there 
is no beast of chase which, given the chance, we would not hunt, 
aye, and be thankful for the change, even if we lost a clinking fifty 
minutes over a fine country to procure it. It may be a bad omen, 
a sign that Anno Domini is beginning to tell, and pleasures pall 
upon us. We know not. If so, so be it, as long as we can find 
new ones to replace the old with which we are jaded. Riot again ? 
We really must get back to the meet, and have never yet decided 
which one it is to be. Well, suppose we do not bother ourselves 
on ^e subject, but just let it take its chance — extracts from a diary 
are dry reading, at least such as are fit for publication, though we 
have heard of amusing items figuring in them occasionally. 

Let us, as Nimrod would have said, * indulge ourselves with a fine 
' morning ' at the end of April or the beginning of May, it matters 
little which. Let us also make our start from an old-fashioned 
Midland town, slow as to its ways, sleepy in its habits, if we may 
judge, once more given to sport, perhaps, than it is now, but still 
highly respectable, owning an hotel where they serve you well when 
they do serve you, but seem in no particular hurry about it, and 
have an idea that to-morrow is as good as to-day. Well, it matters 
little, we will take leave to be early also, and a delay of ten minutes 
in getting our draught of bitter (we have a long walk before us, kind 
reader) will not inconvenience us, and even did it we could not find in 
our hearts to storm at the smiling Hebe, who brings it apparently as 
unconscious of delay as if she had merely just drawn it and handed 
it across a railway refreshment counter. We will skip the journey 
to the meet, the merits of a country walk have been expatiated on 
often enough, and furnished authors with quite enough lies, without 
our adding to the store. We never could see the pleasure of walking, 
either in the country or elsewhere, except upon compulsion, and 
would sooner take a very disagreeable ride any day to the best walk. 

It is a cheery meet ; there is no ' patent leather and buttonhole,' 
* crutch and toothpick,' or whatever you like to call it, about the 
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matter. There is just enough colour in the uniform worn bj the 
gentlemen, and, shall we add, ladies of the hunt for ^ effect ' ; and 
there are usually enough of them to leaven and light up the 
mass (an artist who was out told us this) ; and as tor the rest, 
matters go on a very unconventional manner. A squire, we should 
say from the country of Jack Russell, rides up with his groom behind 
him, both well mounted ; but the master relinquishes his saddle and 
the groom takes his horse home again. A man, tall, elderly, and 
aristocratic, who must surely be a parson, in fact we could almost 
swear to his face and say that we know him for one, brings a party 
in a dog-cart, a few more people ride up, a great many walk, and 
a strongish contingent on wheels, and then come the hounds. It is 
some years ago we first saw that hound van, with its rough-looking 
occupants peering through the wires, and very much exercised in 
mind as to what manner of dogs they could be we were, for our 
view was but a passing one. It happened in a city much renowned 
for its learning and architectural beauties, and often have we journeyed 
there again in the hope of seeing those strange hounds, but always 
without success. Now we have found the Mecca of our wishes in 
another place, and possess our soul in peace. We longed with im- 
patience, though, for the time when the door was opened and they 
were released; for the glimpses of them through the bars only served 
to tantalise us with half-sights of heads and forms. At length out 
they come, and what a scene it is for a houndsman ; large, strong 
hounds, with big head and dewlaps ; and how the lines of Somer- 
ville come unconsciously, as it were, into our mind as we lode at 

them : 

' But if the amphibious otter be thy chace, 
Or stately stag, that o'er the woodland rdgns; 
Or if the harmonious thunder of the field 
Delight thy ravished ears ; the deep-flewed hound 
Breed up with care, strong, heayy, slow, but sure ; 
Whose ears down hanging from his thick round head 
Shall sweep the morning dew, whose clanging Toice 
Awdke the mountain echo in her cell 
And shake the forests.' 

Never was a better portrait ever sketched than this, and had 
Somerville added the rough coats, this pack of hounds would have 
been drawn to the very life. One wonders how hounds came by 
such coats as these have, and the real hound characteristics at the 
same time, but no doubt they are descended from ancestors 
like themselves who existed in these remote ages, when history, 
as far as this country is concerned, had not commenced. At any 
rate, we read of very similar animals on the continent in early times. 
However, there they are, beautiful specimens of their kind, and, as 
we afterwards saw, able to hunt a scent with all the saeacity of a 
sleuthhound himself. But it is time to throw ofi^, and very soon 
are they at work ; not an inch of bank where an otter could have 
passed is left unexplored by them, in the water and out their noses 
are always busy, and ere long one that looks like the patriarch of 
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the pacic throws his head high in air, and opens with a sonorous 
note that may have been heard a mile away ; the rest show that he 
can be trusted by bustling to him, but no, either their noses are 
not so fine, or he has inhaled all the scent there was lefr, as people 
are said to take away the perfume of flowers, by constantly smelling 
them, and we might have almost doubted his truth. Nevertheless 
it was gospel^ and all honour, we say, to the noble hound who could 
speak to his quarry at least twelve hours after it was gone. Aye, 
and the old dog struck the key-note, too, and put us in the right 
track, for inch by inch from his starting-point the drag was taken 
up. Here a hit and there a cast, until the whole pack broke into 
right merry chorus, and cheered our ears with some beautiful bursts 
of hound music. We may be wrong, but our idea is that in the 
present day nothing will show a man more real hunting than walk- 
ing on the drag of an otter, and, when it is known that six, seven, 
or even more miles are traversed by the fish-stealer at night before 
he seeks his ' couch,' it must be admitted that there is much scope for 
the display of hounds' noses, and as thejr near his stronghold 
and the scent becomes keener and keener, it is most exciting to see 
them dash and drive in the line. You would think it was im- 
possible for him to escape such foes as these when they were near 
at him, but an otter, although he leaves a strong scent, is so wary, 
and moreover so often goes into the water, that to hold the line is 
no easy thing, and often a long drag ends without a find. No 
doubt this is in a great measure to be attributed to the immense 
crowds which are nearly sure to flock to every meet of otter hounds, 
and so overspread the banks on each side of the stream that, should 
he have left the water, as it is well known otters often do, to 
* couch 'in some favourite 'hover' away from it, there could be 
no chance of hunting him through them, or at any rate verv little. 
We saw a hunt terminate quite suddenly, when the hounds were 
running the drs^ so hotly that it seemed they must come on him 
every minute. But the crowd were as forward as the hounds (in 
this style of hunting it is almost impossible for them to go fast) on 
each side the stream, and we believe it was ascertained afterwards 
that the otter had left it to seek shelter in a willow hedge a little 
distance away. We entertain no doubt but that had the hounds 
been given room, say a hundred yards or so before the crowd, that 
otter would have been found, and the day triumphantly finished. 
When you do find, however, is the time to see real enthusiasm in 
the chase, and one may well ask the spectators at times whether 
they * intend to catch the otter themselves,' as irate masters of 
foxhounds are said to have done to over-zealous youths. We do 
not much wonder at it, for the whole chase is conducted so much 
under the very eyes and noses of those who are near enough to see 
it, that it is at times somewhat like a fox running short in covert, 
and being often viewed. We believe that when once * put down,' 
an otter does not, as a rule, give his pursuers a long run from the 
place of finding, and, indeed, measures are taken to keep him to water 
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favourable to the hounds as much as possible, which could scarcely 
be done were he to go * right away/ Formerly spears, and even 
nets were used to confine him within reasonable bounds, and 
where there was no net a spearman or two used to be posted in the 
shallows above and below to ^prod' him as he passed, for the 
letting him into certain parts of the river made all the difference 
between killing or losing him. However, only very cautious, cool, 
and experienced men could be thus trusted, for we have heard that 
when any one manned the fords an unfortunate was nearly as often 
the recipient of the spear as the otter himself, and he escaped in 
the hubbub and confusion. Indeed, it took very quick eyes to see 
him glide past, as it were, under water. Both nets and spears are 
tabooed, with this pack at any rate, but that does not prevent the 
attendants and members of the hunt taking to the water like ducb 
when an otter is afoot, or shall we say afloat ? and going into the 
stream above and below they do their best with their hunting poles 
to make such a disturbance that he shall not pass. Here we see a 
great difference to every other kind of chase, for there heading the 
quarry is considered a misfortune, while here it is necessary. And 
this, as we have said, keeps the hunt well within view of the 
spectators, who are, of course, for the most part on foot, and adds 
immensely to the excitement, for nothing so raises the venattc instinct 
in the breast of an Englishman as a view of the quarry he is hunting. 
That man who can catch eye of a fox and not holloa has more self- 
command than nine out of ten of his fellow-creatures ; and we have 
seen a fair lady on Exmoor nearly wild with excitement on viewing a 
stag. What then must it be when the otter is kept in a certain 
piece of water, continually * venting ' or showing his course by the 
' chain ' of bubbles he leaves as he swims, and this melodious pack, 
all swimming their hardest, thundering in his rear ? 

With the otter we saw killed the tun for two hours at least was 
fast and furious ; for it must not be imagined that because the otter 
does not as a rule go very &r when found that he is soon killed. On 
the contrary, he takes a great deal of hunting as well as catching ; 
and even when apparently hemmed in, as it were, on every side, 
&irly wears his adversaries out, and escapes at last. In fact, like the 
proverbial cat, he seems to have at least nine lives ; at one moment 
he is in the grip of his foes, and every moment seems his laat, but 
his skin is tough and his teeth sharp-^- 

* They tug, they strain, down, down they go.* 

And then a hound comes to the surface half-drowned and bleeding, if 
ever he is lucky enough to come up at all, and where is the otter \ 
Dead at the bottom — not a bit of it ; when all is expectation he 
' vents * again far away down stream from the place of his encounter; 
a cheery holloa puts them right, and the hunt is once more in full 
swing. All this, however, takes something out of him ; he cannot 
remain under water so long as he did, and is soon seized again \ 
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another struggle and another escape, unless some one expert in the 
chase is there to tail him at the right moment, and drag him to land 
«^a somewhat delicate operation unless you know just how to do it. 
However, his time must come. Blown and weary he seeks shallow 
water, or perhaps the bank itself; the whole pack are on him like an 
avalanche, struggling, tearing, fighting like grim death, which is not 
far ofF now. The huntsman watches his opportunity, plunges, in 
' tails,' and drags him to land, where at length this beast, the gamest 
of the game, yields to his hie. And he is more smothered and 
mumbled than bitten to death, for it takes a sharp tooth and strong 
jaw to pierce his skin. Somerville says*— 

' On pointed spears they lift him high in air ; 
Wnggling he hangs, and grins and bites in vain ; 
Bid the loud horns in gaily warbling strains, 
Proclaim the felon's £iite. He dies, he dies.* 

While Landseer has given us something very like it on canvas in his 
splendid picture of the otter-hunt. However, the present plan is 
much more to be admired, and there is excitement enough and to spare 
when the worry takes place and the whoo-whoop is sounded. We 
may not perhaps here in England see otter-hunting in such perfection, 
or with such charming surroundings, as our friends on the Borders or in 
Wales, but let us be content, and when the Great Rough Hounds are 
out join them for the sake of sport, health, and exercise. Long may 
they continue to hunt, and long may we be there to see. 



WOLF-HUNTING IN A WAGGON. 

Mr. Baily. Sir, — Pardon an old contributor for sending an extract 
from a letter from his son. I will vouch for the narrative being 
true, knowing the source from which it comes, as my son utterly 
failed in that part of his education which teaches ' ye drawynge of 
^e longe bowe ' i perhaps he may acquire it after his Other's death. 
The dog Rufus, referred to, has appeared in ' Baily ' under 
* Instinct or Reason.' 

This is rather different sport from that enjoyed by the steady 
riders — not the cross-country ones, who, attired in pink and black 
velvet cap, return unsplashed and unspotted after a canter alone the 
Middlesex and Berkshire roads after ^ the calf,' with the Royal otag- 
hounds; and come home to dinner by special train, with heavy 
nigSi foot-warmers, &c. 

*. r. 

Extract from a Letter frm G. F. G., Manitoba^ Canada, dated Nov. J, 1880. 

' A man was giving me a lift in his waggon, by moonlight, to a place I was 
going to. He always goes surrounded by dogs, and this time had a deerhound, 
a spaniel, a greyhound, two lurchers, and a small terrier. We had gone about 
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seven miles on the prairie when we heard the pack in full cry in the distance. 
He called out " hold tight," and in a moment we were following at a full gallop 
over a rough prairie. We stopped at the top of a small ravine, and I got out 
•—with all my teeth loose from the rattling — followed by his man. We could 
hear them all barking down below, so we ran down, and round in a small stream, 
about ten feet across, a splendid old wolf standing at bay with all the dogs 
standing, or rather walking around him in a circle with a full barking accom- 
paniment. We stood on the bank and pushed, yelled, and ** entreated " the dogs 
on, but they did not c^uite agree with our sentiments ; but at last the spaniel 
made a go for it and pmned him by the throat, but was turned over in a minute 
and got an awful thrashing which sent him off screaming. Then all the dogs 
began to get plucky, and to close in, so the wolf stuck itself rather cleverly 
with only its head and shoulders out of the water and just gave them a nip all 
round. This went on for ten minutes^ when the wolf made a dash up the bank 
to get away, and the staghound made a grand rear attack, pulled it down the 
l^nk and turned it over in the water, and the whole pack closed on it in a 
moment, including the terrier, which had hold of the end of its brush (which 
was well out of the fight) and was shaking and growling over it all to himself to 
my intense amusement. The snapping and snarling was worth hearing, and the 
wolf got away and had another go up the bank, but got pinned every time, and 
at last they pulled it out of the water, and worried it on the bank, when it gave 
in. After they had it some time we pronounced life extinct, and whipped £em 
off, so I and the corpse shared the hay at the back of the waggon. We had 
been laughing and talking about it for some time, when I looked round and saw 
the brute sitting up rather enjoying the ride, and wondering who the deuce I 
was. I hit him over the head and Imocked him down, and then gave him one or 
two more for luck, and twice afterwards had to do the same thing before we got 
to the end of our journey. I saw the same dogs start and catch a fox before it 
had gone a hundred yards. I should like to have seen Rufus walldng with his 
hair on end " tip-toeing" on his corns round the wolf, only I think he would have 
been another candidate for the end of the brush.' 



* OUR VAN.' 
The Invoice.— December Diversions. 

We feel that we ought, with the commencement of the New Year, to pitch 
our note in a joyous and rejoicing key — ^to see that the Van's horn emits no 
uncertain sound, that the vehicle runs on with greased axles, and that the 
Driver's seat is firm. The outer world is all alive with merriment, or if it 
is not, it pretends to be. Our shops are full of the riches of the earth ; the 
products of science, art, and literature meet us in profusion at every turn. 
There has been quite a look of * the season ' about our leading thoroughfares 
lately, and the "Bond Street narrows remind us of June more than January. 
The theatres are crowded, and managers and West-End librarians rub their 
hands. The fashionable restaurants — those where it is the correct thing to 
dine — are doing a roaring trade ; Jules and Alphonse receive us with pleasant 
smile<«, and we may wag our Parisian tongues and fancy ourselves at Bignon's 
or the CM Anglab. On every side there is wealth, luxury and extravagance. 
And yet ' we have no money.' This is a fact so universally admitt^ and 
so patent to every observer, that we must really apologise for mentioning it. 
It is known that our haufe noblesse have had to dismiss some of their scullery- 
maids, and our leading millionaires are more than suspected of being in em- 
barrassed circumstances. ' There is no money/ but still the play is high at 
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the Argonauts and the GolJen FJeece, the settling prompt and satisfac- 
tory. ' There is no money/ but extravagant prices are given for brood mares 
and foals, and 3CX} and 5cx>guinea hunters are quickly snapped up. ' There 
' is no money/ but the little dinners and little suppers at the Bourbon and the 
Agapemone go on merrily, and the Bollinger, the JDagonet, and the Wachter 
are consumed in quantities that delight the heart of the genial proprietors of 
tliese charming institutions. ' There is no money/ but the migration this 
month to Cannes, Nice, and Monte Carlo is expected to be larger than ever, 
and the object of the vbitors is doubtless the practice of that strict economy 
to which the habits and customs of these places naturally lend themselves. 
* There is no money/ and yet there was a wealth of dress at the beginning 
of the month on Sandown lawn, where 'social sinners' vied with each 
other in the display of velvet and sable such as we had not previously seen 
there. In short, luxury and extravagance seem to run riot, — and yet it is an 
indisputable fact that ' we have no money.' 

Our esteemed friends Captain Hawk and Sir Shysher Doo are parti- 
cularly strong on this point, and with, no doubt, much truth in their indi- 
vidual cases. But then, if these ornaments of society have no money, there 
is plunder. If every hour dies a fool, yet every hour a ' fiat ' is born, and 
the game of the Doos and the Hawksleys ought to be a paying one. Some- 
how, we don't think it flourishes as it did. There are signs that its chief 
professors and shining ornaments have lost their cunning and with it their 
clients, and that the utterly absurd and parrot cry of ' no money ' is a stern 
reality with them. Poor fellows! With a long winter before them the 
case is hard indeed. Here and there one fisherman, more clever than another, 
has succeeded in hookinz a fine fish with either a t^it of horseflesh or woman- 
flesh, a little theatre ana a little silk stocking, a little stock exchange and a 
little public company ; but the business has been slack at the best, and in 
that profession things are dull. 

The lamentable lack of money was shown at the Cattle Show, where the 
attendance was the largest ever known, and the take at the turnstiles corre- 
sponding. The music-halls, those delights of a certain bucolic class, were 
densely crowded each evening, and the Canterbury white ties were not in it 
with the agriculturists. The show proper was, we believe, very good, but 
as we had not an opportunity of inspecting it ourselves, we mention this 
under reserve. We know that Mr. Colman's blue roan ox was the champion, 
because we saw it in the papers, and we also saw that he was sent for to 
Windsor — the blue roan we mean — in company with Sir Frederick Roberts 
and other dbtinguished personages. We should like to have seen the blue 
roan, for though we remark with regret that he was considered ' light in the 
'second thighs/ yet his general character was *gay and pleasing.' Our 
acquaintance with the roans is limited, but from reminiscences of a gentleman 
answering to that description, whom we met in a narrow lane in Warwick- 
shire last year, it is neither *gay' nor 'pleasing/ at least to ourselves, 
though the roan enjoyed it very much. 'The Devons and the shorthorns 
seemed the most admired by the general public apart from the connoisseurs, 
and it was round the latter class that the daily crowd chiefly gathered. 
There is a beauty about a shorthorn easily understood of the people. A 
handsome head and milder features than the somewhat truculent Devons, 
Herefords and Highlanders, are his or her general characteristics, so 
the shorthorn b ' the favoured flower ' at Islington. The Herefords witli 
their white faces are, on the other hand, the unpopular dass, and even the 
sheep often command more attention than these long horns. The High- 
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landers appear to have been generally commended, scarcely a bad beast in the 
dass. The Duke of Roxburgh, Sir W. Gordon Gumming and the I>uke 
of Sutherland were the prize-takers, and among the other exhibitors were 
the Prince of Wales, Mrs. Gerard Leigh, Viscount Galway, Sir John 
Swinburne, 3cc., ISir John showing the only heifer in the class. The pigs 
are always popular with the multitude, and this year the entries were larger 
than ever, and the quality very good. Her Majesty was among the prize- 
takers, and the usual ' pig ' men who go in for this sort of thing were all 
represented. Altogether the show was a success, financially, eminently so. 
We were not so conscious of the presence of our agncultural cousins as we 
used to be of late years, but perhaps we were not so much in their orbit. It 
may be noted that with some propriety ' Evans's ' re-opened its long-dosed 
door in the Cattle-Show week, but the attempt to re-light that fire was not 
very successful. ^ Evans's ' died with poor Paddy Green, and none know 
that fact better than the men who used formerly to crowd the room at this 
season. It is sought now, we hear, to convert it into a club for literary men, 
painters, artists, musicians, actors and Jlaneurs^ under the title of * The 
' FalstafF' — a good name enough, better perhaps than the thing. The stage 
is to be retained, and the idea is to have musical and prolMibly theatrical 
evenings. It looks rather too big an affair, and seeing the existence of the 
Dilletanti and the Lotos, one would be inclined to think that these two dubs 
met the requirements of the world for whom the FalstafF is intended. Of 
making many clubs there is, however, no end. It is a mania reminding one, 
though of course in a less degree, of the railway mania of thirty years ago. 
How half the new dubs that have sprung into existence within the last five 
or six years live b a mystery, likewise who the men are who bdong to them. 
There is a story current anent one of these new institutions not a hundred 
miles from Pall Mall and St. James' Street, which if not vero is hen frovato. 
A member was struck with what he thought were the familiar features of a 
young man dining at the table next to him. He entered into conversation 
with him and found him rather reserved and shy, but well informed on what 
was going on in the world. As they rose from table to adjourn to the 
smoking-room, 'Pardon me,' said the senior, 'but I seem to know you; 
* surely we have met before.' The other hesitated, coloured slightly, and said, 
' Perhaps you have seen me at Truefitt's.' He cut the senior's hair. 

We have spoken above as to how greatly the scardty of money was shown 
by the display of toilettes at Sandown Park on the occasion of the cross- 
country meetmg. There was not very much else besides the pretty women, 
and the sport was moderate — moderate, that is to say, as to the quality of 
the fields, though some of the finishes were interesting. Backers came badly 
off, but that is rather the rule at Sandown. Mr. Arthur Yates opened the 
ball on the first day by taking the Tally Ho Steeplechase with Sloth, from 
the two favourites My Darling II. and Grateful. The latter was beaten by 
half a length, but My Darling II. was never in the hunt from the moment 
the flag fell, and was last throughout St, Margaret, Albany, and Samaria 
were the fanded ones for the Selling Hurdle Race, and though during the 
rooming and on our way down in the members' special, there had been a 
tip about United Service, it was not much attended to except by a select few 
who were rewarded by seeing him beat St Margaret very cleverly by a 
length. Nottingham, who was once talked about as a three-year-old, but always 
disappointed first Mr. George Lambert, and then Mr. Craven, was something 
of a superior class to the hunters in the Claremont Plate, and won it easily. 
Perhaps we shall see him over timber before the seasoti is over, and there he 
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may make further amends to hb owner. It was a difEcult task on paper to 
pick the winner from the half-dozen who came to the post for the rrince of 
wales' Steeplechase, small though the number was, for everything appeared 
in it, as the phrase goes. Ireland was well represented by Quadroon, Lobelia, 
and Finnance, though we don't think the latter, whom we greatly admired 
when we saw her win the Drogheda Plate at Funchestown last year, was 
much fancied by her stable. So we let Finnance alone, hoping to see her 
again, when probably she may be more wanted than she was to-day. Quadroon 
had run respectably in Ireland, and got within three parts of a length of the 
Liverpool winner. Empress, once. She was made the favourite here, and 
Quibble was in great demand too, for it was just her distance, and Lobelia 
and Nugget were both supported. Quibble made the running, and looked 
well as she came up the straight, where Lobelia and Quadroon joined her, 
the three clearing the last fence almost together. Quibble was beaten, 
however, on landing, and Lobelia very easily disposed of Quadroon, winning 
in a canter by four lengths. There was great grief in the Maiden Hurdle 
Race, which by common consent was supposed to lay between Speculation 
and Abbot of St Mary's, the former for choice — in fact Speculation was the 
good thing of the day. To our horror, Sisyphus made the whole of the 
running, and the two favourites never could get on terms with him. The 
Duke of Montrose's horse won in a common canter, without, we believe, 
his owner having a sixpence on him, though he had a pony on Speculation. 

There was a better attendance on the second day, and better sport, inasmuch 
as the finishes were some of them clever and exciting. Backers began very 
badly in the Scurry Hunters Flat Race, where all the favourites cut up 
shockingly, and St. Florentine, a son of Gladiateur, about whom anybody 
might have had 20 to I, won aifter a good finish with Zita. (Old Woodcock, 
who was a strong favourite, ran indififerently and appeared to be very leg-weary 
when he pulled up. Ballet Dancer revived our spirits in the Maiden Hurdle 
Race, winning very cleverly from Allan Bane and Mangostan ; and the Irish 
division had provided a real good thing for us in Torpedo for the Ladies' 
Plate. We don't believe there was much else backed, though Bird-in-the- 
Air and Cross Question found a few friends. Torpedo, with Mr. W. H. 
Moore in the saddle, never left his backers in doubt for a moment, and when 
he came through his horses at the distance the race was over. The most 
exciting contest, however, was that for the Grand Annual Hurdle Race, for 
which Antient Fistol had been spotted as a certainty. Still there was plenty 
of money ready to go on Charles I., notwithstanding his heavy weight (he 
was giving Antient Fistol 19 lbs. and his year), while Oxford Beau and 
Nortbfleet were also supported. Some few people £incied Advance, but we 
don't think his owner did much. Jewett had the mount on Mr. Gretton's 
horse, and R. I'Anson was on Charles I., and a magnificent race between 
the two it was. In the straight Antient Pistol and Nortbfleet were in com- 
mand, and raced for the lead to the last flight of hurdles, where Nortbfleet 
was beaten and the obstacle cleared, Charles I. immediately challenged the 
favomite, but failing to miite get up, was beaten by a neck — beaten, biit cer- 
tainly not disgraced. He ran a wonderfully game and good horse, and 
everybody wishes that such a good sportsman as his owner may have a 
successful time with him. Jewett rode a fine race on Antient Pistol, who 
jumped cleverly, and will probably make a steeplechaser. His owner was 
very anxious to purchase Charles I. after the race, and begged Mr. Morgan 
to put a price on him, which that gentleman declined. The Scot was a great 
favourite for the Hunt Steeple Chase, and though he fenced in a slovenly 
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way, he ran cleverly enough from Rathcline, though with another jockey on 
the latter the result might have been different. Quibble must be losing hrr 
form, for in the Stewards Steeplechase, over her own distance, two miles, 
she was beaten rather easily by Quadroon — another victory for our Irish 
friends. 

The third day was the big one, and the weather being delightful the |Jaoe 
was again well patronised, the Princess Mary and her husband being present, 
as well as the Duchess of Manchester, Lady Charles Ker, Lady Hilda 
Higgins, Mrs. Chaine and other well-known Sandown hahituh. The members* 
special looked more like a June meeting than a December one, and some of 
the dresses mentioned in the ' society papers ' were astonishing, at least to the 
readers of those journals, and in this way. There was a good deal of Telvet 
and sables, as becomes the time of year, but some of the toilettes ' observed ' 
by busy eyes were certainly not there at all. We took the trouble to ask one 
of the ladies if they had seen this or that costume, and found that, though 
ladies' eyes are proverbially quick in taking notes of their friends' or rivaL' 
apparel, they had scarcely seen one of the special toilettes mentioned. Now 
this is very curious, and next Sandown we must not only keep our eyes more 
open than they have been, but entreat our fair friends also to be more watchful. 
They evidently missed a good deal that ought to have been ' observed.' 

The ill luck of backers followed them to the end. One favourite took a prize, 
and that was all ; the others were ruthlessly bowled over. Instantly is too oki 
a rogue now to be trusted, but yet thev took 3 to I about him rather greedily 
in the Selling Hurdle Race, which Miss Kate — who ought to have been 
backed, seeing she ran well enough over hurdles the previous day — won in 
such hollow style that she must have had a lot in hand, Mr. Bird bought 
her at the sale for 120 guineas, not at all a bad bargain. 

Skelmerlie, a very queer-looking ouadruped, was a prodigious favourite for 
the Long Ditton Hunters Hurdle Race, why we could hardly make out, 
except that he had been beaten previously somewhere by St. Anthony, who 
he was now meeting on better terms. Odds of 6 to 5 were laid on Skel* 
merlie, and a very fine race they who laid these odds had for their money, 
only, unfortunately, it did not come off as it should. We think if Mr. W. D. 
Gilpin, who was on Skelmerlie, had come away from the last hurdle he would 
have won, but wishing, probably, to draw it fine, and holding St. Anthony — 
and, what was more to the purpose, Mr. A. Coventry — rather too cheaply, he 
allowed the latter to get the best of him, and, in a rattling set-to, was beaten 
by a neck. Mr. Gilpin must not be discouraged by thb defeat, however. He 
rides, for the young man he b, very well indeed, and he will, with the 
experience that every year will bring, ride better. We cannot all spring into 
the saddle jockeys ready made, and there was a time when those who are now 
in the first flight of our amateurs, were but 'prentice hands. Mr. Gilpin has 
courage, a gcod seat, and good hands ; he only wants a little more praaicr, 
and we shall expect to see him take a high position among our gentlemen 
jocks. In the Handicap Steeplechase there was more grief, for in reality there 
was only one horse, Gordon, backed, he being the property of Mr. Hwfa 
Williams, so of course everybody was on the good thing. Gordon, however, 
ran a regular duffer, and the winner turned up in Lady of Avenel, who came 
to the front below the distance and won in a canter by a couple of lengths. 
Then came the great race, the Sandown Steeplechase proper, with a &ir field 
of eight runner?, and a very open race indeed it looked, for certainly six out 
of the eight seemed each to have a great chance. The Irish horse Fair Wind, 
who had run so well at Croydon, was the favourite, though there was l*bc 
Liberator also and Lady Newman, of the latter of whom we think our Iribh 
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friends were fond. Indeed, those people who profess to know ererything, even 
-the secrets of Irish stables, declared that Lady Newman was the horse they 
wanted to win with ; but on that point we cannot give an opinion. She did 
not impress people much in the paddock with her appearance, but it will be 
remembered she had run well in Ireland, where she had beaten Pinnance, the 
winner of Drogheda Stakes at Punchestown, and Lobelia, the winner of the 
Prince of Wales' Steeplechase on Tuesday. Sbyphus had shown such form 
the same day in the Hurdle Race that certainly, next to Fair Wind, he 
seemed to have the best chance, and his owner fancied him, we believe, very 
much, more than he did when he won. Regal's running at Croydon had 
been explained by his over-jumping himself, so he found plenty of supporters 
here, and so did Liberator, who looked like a star. Still we doubt if his 
party backed him for much, neither had Wild Monarch many friends. We 
may say here that Regal ran very badly, and his day b done we believe, and 
that Liberator did not perform much better. Wild Monarch, too, was never 
dangerous, and a Quarter of a mile from home there were only the favourite, 
Sisyphus, Lady Newman, and New Glasgow in the race. At the last fence 
but one, Sisyphus closed with the favourite and a tremendous race ensued. 
Fair Wind stumbled at the last hurdle and gave the Duke of Montrose's 
horse a momentary advantage, but Fair Wind's superior speed told, and the 
latter won by a head. Lady Newman being only a neck behind the second, 
with New Glasgow dose up. 

It was a fine race, certainly, and Sisyphus ran a very game and good horse, 
for he was giving the winner 5 lbs., he having incurred a 7 lbs. penalty for 
winning in the North. A brilliant wind-up, too, was it to the three days at 
Sandown — a. recompense, in some sort, for the disappointment experienced 
this time twelvemonth, when the frost and snow compelled the abandonment 
of the meeting. Sir Wilford Brett and Mr. Hwfa Williams have various 
projects in store for the new year, and each in their departments are thinking 
and planning what improvements can be effected, from courses down to 
costumes. 

And by the way we are glad to hear that the Grand Military will pitch 
their tent at Sandown this year. There was an offer from the Four Oaks 
Park Company, but it was felt that Sandown was the most fitting place, being 
so close to town and within a drive of Aldershot. Rugby was a good 
country no doubt, but the ground has now changed owners, so that was out 
of the question. There were drawbacks too to Rugby in the way of 
accommodation, and the meeting required ' doing ' as the phrase goes. The 
Sandown authorities have been very liberal, 400/. added and stabling free. 
We hope they will have a good return. 

The South Cheshire had a first-rate dav's sport on December 7th, when 
they met at Ridley Toll Gate, as it is still called, although it has ceased to 
exist, and a verv fair field turned out to meet them, amongst whom were 
Lord Richard Grosvenor, Captain and Mrs. Beatty of Cherry Hill, Captain 
the Hon. C. C. Cavendish, Mrs. Gordon Houghton of Davenham Lodge, 
Mr. William Coupland, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Hornby, Mr. and Mrs. 
Whitmore, Mr. A. H. Smith-Barry, Captain Jones, Mr. Brocklehurst, 
Major Bulkeley, Miss Hesketh, Mr. and Mrs. Tomkinson, Captain Park- 
Yates, Mr. Fender, Mr. Laird, and Lord Combermere on wheels. They 
first drew Chesterton Wood, where a brace of foxes were set on foot directly, 
one going off towards Cholmondeley, and the other with the body of the 
pack close at him went away in view of the leading hounds at the odier end 
of the covert, and was pulled down in ten minutes. While breaking him up 
another was viewed going into Spa Wood, where the Master unfortunately 
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got the hounds on the line of one that had been gone twenty minutes^ so gare 
him up, and went on to Ridley G>Teit, where they found directly, and had a 
first-rate run of fifty-five minutes, with only one check, and ran into him, in 
which just befoie they killed Mr. Tomkinson had the misfortune of breakiog 
hb mare's back at a blind fence after she had carried him well in front op to 
that point. 

Sir Harcourt Johnstone's hounds have only had two good scenting days 
since they began, therefore have not had much sport On Tuesday, 
December 14th, they had a good hunting run of two hours and a half, aixi 
killed a very large dog-fox, who was viewed several times in the run. After 
they had been at him for one hour and a half he dropped down on the moor 
and the hounds ran over him. As Dick Russell had some little distance to 
go to get to his hounds he could not see what had taken place, but was told 
by a man ' that he had met either a fox or a wolf going back again the same 
* way the dogs had come,' so Russell went back sharp and got on his line, 
and the hounds never left him again. All who were out were much pleased 
at the performance of both the huntsman and his pack. 

The Bedale have had a very good season so far. The cubbing showed 
a wonderful increase of litters to previous years, and the young entry, 
1 3^ couples, entered well. Scent was very moderate until the middle of 
November, since which time it has been good, and hounds have been running 
hard. The dog pack have had a run of bad luck in killing foxes, while on 
the other hand the bitches have hardly been out a day without accounting 
for one, and often two foxes. December loth. — The dog pack had two 
good gallops, and on the 1 3th the ladies ran a fox from Thornton Watlass 
Whin over a fine line of country, killing their fox in the open near Pickhill, 
one hour twenty minutes of real hunting, on an indifferent scent, a treat to 
lovers of hunting, though perhaps not fast enough for the hard riding 
division. 

The Belvoir have only had fair sport, as, from want of scent, they have 
really hardly done anything specially worth recording. The fields are 
beginning to get larger, being augmented by a great many strangers. On 
Saturday the nth they met at Piper Hole, where, amoagst others, came 
the following : Lord J. Manners, Lord Cloncurry, Colonel Reeve of Lead- 
enham, Major LongstafF, Major Paynter, Captains Hon. Henry Molyneux, 
Gilbert Stirling, Tennant, T. Boyce, Middleton, Micklethwaite, Cecil 
Thorold, and Welby ; Messrs. Brooke-Tumor, W. G. Marshall, Chaplin, 
Cross, John E. Welby, Alington, J. Mirehouse, Newoome, Hardy, 
Allcard, Homsby, Smith, Praed, Pochin ; while the ladies present were : 
the Hon. Mrs. Molyneux, Hon. Mrs. Stirling, Mrs. Thorold, and Miss 
Chaplin. Thev found their first fox in Piper Hole gorse, ran to Clawson 
Thorns and killed him. Found again in Old Hills, ran close by Cants 
Thorns back to where they found, a fast ring of twenty-five minutes, then 
nearly on to Scalford, where they lost Found another in Melton Spinnies, 
ran straight to Freeby Wood into Waltham Thorns, then, after much 
dodging about, into Croxton Park, where Gillard whipped off, as it was dark. 
On Monday the 1 3th, when they met at Bottesford, they had a very good 
hunting run, as there was only a very moderate* scent. They found in the 
Norman ton Little Covert, where the fox hung about for over an hour and a 
half, and after Gillard had given him up, and as soon as he was three fields 
off, he went away; but the hounds were brought back and were soon 
on his line, hunted him to Staunton, crossed the railway straight to Cotham 
Thorns, by Orston Grange, to the plaster pits, where there was a long check. 
Then they got on his line and ran slowly up to a canal, where Arthur Wilson, 
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the second whip, viewed him lying down on the opposite side, and away he 
went with the hounds running in view, but he beat them for want of scent 
over some fallows, and they hunted on to Newark, and back to the plaster 
pits, but did not cross the railway, but went on to Sibthorpe Gorse, m the 
South Notts country, where he went to ground at a quarter to five, when it 
was quite dark and they were a long way from home. Only five stayed to 
the end, namely, Mr. Charlton, Mr. Hankey, Mr. Brockton, Giilard, and 
Arthur Wilson. 

The Fytchley had a better scent than in November, and began well on 
the 1st Meeting at Misterton they found a good fox at Daniel's Covert, 
who took a good line by Kilworth and Walton, and was handsomely rolled 
over at Knaptoft in Sir Bache Cunard's country, after a capital forty minutes, 
the pace being good throughout. A long trot back, and Misterton Gorse 
gave them a fox without delay, who stood up for an hour before he was run 
into close to Welford. Saturday, 4th, was a very hard day ; their first fox 
from Marston Wood ran over that fine country round Clipston and Oxenden, 
and was killed after a good hunting run of one hour and forty minutes. 
They were some time finding again, but late in the afternoon had a cracker 
from Berrydale; for twenty-five minutes hounds flew over a fine grass 
country, going by Pursers' Hills, then bearing to the right past Hazlebeech, 
on to Scotland Wood, where they had to be stopped at dark. On Wed- 
nesday, 8ch, a very large field met them at Lilbourne, and a fox was away 
at once from the celebrated gorse ; his point at first seemed to be for Crick, 
but before reaching that he bore to the right, and going through Hill Morton 
Covert, came straight over the Rugby Steeplechase Course up to Clifton, 
where they checked ; time up to here about forty minutes. The master most 
considerately told Goodall not to persevere, as that terrible scourge, foot and 
mouth disease, had made its appearance on a farm in the neighbourhood. So 
they went at once to the Hemploe, and hunted a twisting fox round by 
Welford, back to the Hemploe, on to Winwick by Cold Ashby, and lost 
him near Sulby at dark. On Saturday, llth, they had one of the best runs 
they have had for years ; in fact, the few who saw it well say nothing could 
have been finer. They met at Welton, and found at Braunston Gorse. 
Leaving Staverton village on the left, they ran nearly to Flecknoe, then 
wheeling short to the left ran under Shuckburgh to Catesby ; still bearing to 
the left Badly Wood seemed his point, but leaving that on the right, through 
Staverton Wood, over the Daventry and Warwick road, just skirting the 
Welton reservoir, this gallant fox was rolled over in the open close to 
Bragborough Hall, at the end of one hour precisely. The pace throughout 
was tremendous, and there were only two momentary checks ; the smashed 
hats and dirty coats of the few who got to the end and had seen it right 
through were a caution. A good gallop from Ashby Ledgers, by Barby, 
Kilsby nearly to Hill Morton, and back again to Kilsby wound up a real 
good day. On Wednesday, 15 th, they took a fox a very fine line from 
Kilworth, by Walton, Mowsley, Laughton, and Saddington, running him to 
ground near Smeeton ; had it not been for a most pitiless rain, which came 
down in torrents the whole time, and interfered with scent, and caused 
complete discomfort to all, this might have been a good thing, considering 
the fine country they ran over. They had a good day from Althorpe on 
the Friday following, and the cares of office do not seem to have diminished 
Lord Spencer's keenness for the chase, and those who have had the pleasure 
of meeting him out hunting know what that is. 

The Bicester have had quite as good sport as their neighbours. On 
November 24th they had a bye day, and met at Skimmingdish Gate, 
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where there was not a large field, as it was a very stormy momiDg ; but 
those who faced the weather were rewarded by a real good gallop in the 
afternoon with an outlying fox from Goddington, which took them OTer the 
Stratton dairy ground, dose by the kennels, and, with a big ring, back to 
Goddington, where they got on a stale line of a disturbed fox, which walked 
them out of scent. On the next day, the 25th, they met at Grendoa It 
was a bitterly cold morning, and the rain fell fast. After drawing Grendoa 
Wood blank, they went on to Finemore Hill, where they found ; but there 
was but little scent in covert, and as there was no fun to be had there, they 
went to Eustace*s Gorse, which is situate in as fine a bit of country as can 
be seen, and as soon as the hounds were put in a leash of foxes were on 
foot, and in half a minute they were away, close at the brush of one of 
them, who pointed for the Claydon Woods, but turned by Vemey Junction, 
over the Bletchley line, past Addington Park, and over the brook, where 
one or two came to grief. Up to this point the pace had been very good ; 
but hounds now had to use their noses, and they hunted slowly over a fine 
line by Singleborough to Nash, in Mr. Lowndes' country, where Stovin 
stopped the hounds, as it was getting quite dark, after a capital run of one 
hour and ten minutes. Had he only had another quarter of an hour of 
daylight, he must have brought this fox to hand. On November 27th they 
met at Tbeoford, when a large field put in an appearance, and Thenford 
Gorse produced a fox which broke on the top side as if for Thorpe Mande- 
viile, but turned to the right by Culworth ; then went straight to Plumpton 
Wood, in the Duke of Grafton's country) which covert he entered, but 
finding it too hot to hold him, again faced the open, and the hounds 
fairly raced into him in the middle of a field, after a fine run, with lots of 
big fences, of just one hour. Great credit is due to Stovin for the condition 
of his hounds. They pack well together, and are ever ready to fly to him 
when he wants them. 

The old Berkeley have had capital sport since the end of November, and 
found a nice lot of roxes, and a much better sample than formerly. They had 
a good day from Bricket on Monday, November 29, and killed him near St. 
Albans. First-rate sport on December 2nd, running one fox to ground and 
killing another after forty-five minutes. When they met at Gott's monument 
on the 4th, they found plenty of foxes in Chalfont Wood. Killed one, after 
forty minutes' hard work in covert ; ran a nice gallop with the second, which 
they lost, and ran the third over an hour, until want of light stopped them. 
On Monday the 6th, and Thursday the 9th, they had two more good days 
from Fulmore and Chequers Court ; another rare day's sport on December 
I ith, from Moor Park over the grass over a big and heavy country, when 
Worrall stopped the hounds at five o'clock, with the fox dead beaten before 
him, with Ruislip big coppice of some hundreds of acres just before him. 

The Hertfordshire ha^e had some capital runs during December, but in 
some parts of the country complaints are heard that foxes are not so plentiful 
as they might be. Coverts once famous for foxes have been drawn blank 
day after day ; and instead of the ' right animal,' which gives pleasure to 
perhaps a hundred followers, hundreds of pheasants may be seen running 
about; for even these numbers will be hardly sufficient to give a day*s 
sport to one single individual in these days of battues. On December loth a 
lawn meet in honour of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, who was stayine with 
Mrs. Gerard Leigh for a few days' shooting, brought together the urges t 
field that has ever been seen with these hounds. A grand ball the night 
before, for which not only the house itself but half the houses in the neigh- 
bourhood were filled with guests, also brought together a galaxy of youth and 
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beauty rarely seen when they come out for a canter with hounds in the fresh 
morning air, and a charming morning it was, more like May than December, 
when hounds meet at half-past eleven. By the time H.R.H., looking 
remarkably well in scarlet, had mounted his horse, there must have been five 
hundred horsemen and ladies at the meet, besides carriages and foot people 
innumerable. At half-past two a fox was found in a covert of Mr. Oakley's, 
Laurence End, and hounds ran fast into the park, where the field helped him 
to escape. In vain hounds tried to puzzle out the line through steaming 
horses ; and Ward was lucky to get them home without more than two or 
three couples killed or injured. Would that H.R.H. had been out on the 
13th, when they had a good hunting run from West Bury to^Bramfield Wood, 
twelve miles as the crow flies and fifteen as hounds went. On the 22nd a 
good fox led them a merry dance over the Shillington Bottoms ; and on 
Monday the 27th, when no one expected to hunt on account of the weather, 
a very small number of the keenest of the keen made their way to Maulden 
Wood, where Ward found the same customer, and hunted him back over a 
splendid line of country. 

Lord Lewes' little pack, at Eridge Castle, of fifteen couples, consisting 
chiefly of drafts from the West Kent, York and Ainsty, Bramham Moor, and 
one or two from Devonshire, have done well and have had some really good 
days for hounds, especially on Wednesday the 8th, when they ran their fox 
for three hours and a quarter, and fairly ran into him without any assistance ; 
and they also had another good day on Saturday the i ith. 

The East Dorset have had a succession of good sport ever since they 
commenced regular hunting. On December 3rd they met at Mynchinton 
Down, found in a patch of gorse close by, ran the whole length of the Chase 
Woods as hard as ever they could go, through Garsden, over the Downs, 
nearly to St. Giles, where he beat them after fifty-five minutes ; then they 
went back to the woods, found again directly, and ran hard for forty-five 
minutes to ground ; then they turned to go home, when the hounds crossing 
the line of an old dog-fox, settled down and ran him as if they were tied to 
him for fifty-six minutes and killed him. On Wednesday, December 8th, 
they met at Horton Inn, found at Charbury Hill, ran a great pace for fifty- 
five minutes, without touching a covert from find to finish, and killed. On 
Monday the 1 3th they met at Kingston Lucy, and did not find until half- 

6st three, when Lord Alington found them a fox in his withy bed near 
orton Inn. Then they ran him for an hour and a half as hard as hounds 
could go, until it was so dark they were obliged to leave him, although he 
was viewed dead beaten close before them. 

The Vine had a good day on Thursday, December the i6th, from Han- 
nington. West first drew Deans Wood, and after a good deal of badgering 
about got a fox away on the lower side, which ran past Wolverton and 
Ewhurst Park, over the road by the Lion, across Mr. Twitchen's farm to 
the Baughurst Coverts, through the Tadley Coverts pointing for the forest, 
where he turned to the right OTer the road by Pamber End, through 
Newlands and Sherborne Wood, pointing for Beaurepaire, where he was 
killed after a fine hunting run, in which there was plenty of galloping and 
jumping, of one hour and fifty-five minutes. Amongst others, besides West 
and his men who were close to the hounds all the way, at the kill were 
Colonel BickerstafF, Mr. Edward St. John, Mr. George Brooks, Mr. Thomas 
Blake, Mr. James Martin, Mr. J. Rowden, Mr. A. Twitchen. 

The Crawley and Horsham had a very good day on Tuesday, November 
30th. Met at Danhill. Found their first fox in Mr. G. Lear's covert at 
Thakeham, and raced him to ground in fifteen minutes. Found again in 
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Sullington Warren, and ran him very fast for forty minutes, and killed neir 
Wiggonholt Common, the worthv Master handling the pack in a very 
^rting manner, George being laia up for a time from a fall on the previous 
oaturday. December 4th. — Saturday. Met at Dial Post. Found in the Capity 
Woods, and they had a long sporting run of nearly five hours, and were obliged 
to whip off owing to darkness, hounds richly deserving their fox. Tuesday 7th. 
— ^Patching Pond. Found in Groom's Copse, and had a very fast thirty-five 
minutes, and lost him owing to so much holloaing; found again in the 
Montham gorses and ran him very fast for twenty minutes, and pulled him down 
without a check. A very good hill run. Saturday i ith. — ^Bines Green. Found 
near Horsebridge Common ; ran round by Wickham Wood, Botany, Nash, 
Huddlestone and back to Wickham Wood, and on over the London and 
Brighton rail and the river Adur, by Horton Rough, nearly to Henfield and 
Woodmancote, running a line of large coverts to Poynings, by Edburton to 
the Southdowns, by the Dyke to Erringham gorses, where they ran a large 
ring round by Beeding Hill, and on to Tottington Wood, where the hounds 
were whipped off owing to darkness, their fox being only a little way ahead 
of the pack. Time nearly four hours ; the nags were quite done up. This 
was George Loader s first day after his accident. Tuesday 14th — bteyning. 
They had a very good forty minutes from Steep Down and killed ; and fifty- 
five minutes with a second fi om Lytchpool, all in the open, to ground near 
Maudlin: a capital hill day. Saturday i8di — Broomers Corner. Found an 
outlying fox near Ingram's Gorse ; ran with a very weak scent at first by 
Goringlee, Coolham, Patmans and Slaughter, to Hoes Wood, where the 
hounds worked beautifully up to thor fox with an improving scent ; they 
rattled him away by New Buildings, North Land Wood, and on through 
Madge Land Wood nearly to Bams Green ; veering to the left by Court 
Lands and Dunkins, the pack ran from scent to view, and bowled him over 
near Coney hurst Common. Time, one hour and ten minutes. Monday 20th. 
— Sun Oak. Found a stout old forest fox in the Alder copee ; ran through Mike 
Mills Race to the Hammer Ponds to Manning's Heath, and round by fiirchem 
Bridge to the Coolhurst Pleasure-grounds, Highland copse, Leechpood Wood, 
by the Grange nearly to Springfield Farm, and into St. Leonard's Forest, 
where he was killed in one hour and twenty minutes — ^a very good woodland 
run. Tuesday 21st. — Buncton Roads. They had a good day's sport. Killed 
their first fox ; ran a second to ground, and whipped off at dark ; a severe 
day for hounds and horses. Friday 24th. — Jolesfield Common ; was quite 
a red-letter day. Found in the Hatterell Wood ; ran to Whitenwick, over 
the river Adur to Lock Wood, by Posbrook, Honey Bridge, and on and 
through the Capity and the Frenchland Woods, Buckly, without a change to 
Fullingmill Copse, Hawkin's and Soaper's Wood and Guess-gate Wood, by 
Wiston Reaory to the Alders, and into Wiston Park, where this game fox 
made a lot of work by running the belts and the foil of the deer, the hounds 
working the line splendidly out on the east side nearly to Charlton Court, 
when all at once out jumped our fox from a hedge, in view of the pack and 
those few that were lucky enough to be up. They ran into him near 
Steyning Town. Time, one hour and thirty-five minutes. The country rode 
fearfully hard. 

The Brighton Harriers had a very narrow escape of being cut to pieces by 
a train from Brighton, most of the hounds being on the line at the mouth of 
the Patcham tunnel when the train came dashing out amongst them, but 
fortunately not one of them was hurt They had found a hare close to 
Hangleton Church, and ran her at a great pace by Blatchington, then straight 
to Water Hall, where a fox having compassion on poor Puss took up the 
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running and so saved her life for another day, but the hounds seemed quite 
to appreciate the change, and went away across the bottom over Sweet Hill 
and straight to the railway, as hard as ever they could go with not a soul 
with them, on to Coney Hill, rattled him round the Rookery at Patcharo, 
back to Coney Hill, where Tom Imms got up to them and put a stop to 
their fun. These little ladies are very keen, and when there is a scent want 
a lot of catching. Up to the present time they have shown very good sport, 
in spite of bad scent and very large fields who come out wholly to gallop as 
hard as they possibly can. 

Hounds have been running very well and hard in the West of England 
during this open November and December. Mr. G. Williams, of Scorrier 
House, who had the mbfortune last year to lose three-fourths of his kennel 
from rabies, having spared neither trouble nor expense in having his hounds 
of the highest blood, level as a die and straight-limbed — a labour of years — 
has been having first-rate sport over the wild and open country of that western 
desert with his new pack. One run over the open was perfect in its way, 
finding and going away in a body, every hound in his place, and Tom 
Whitemore, the son of that clever huntsman in and out of kennel George 
Whitemore, going away cap in hand, with his leading hounds, straight away 
without a check or turn and pulled him down after forty^seven minutes, a 
most satisfactory run for master, huntsman, and hounds. Mr. Williams has 
collected together a working pack of ability, greatly assisted by that good 
friend to all sportsmen, either in prosperity or difficulty, the Earl of 
Portsmouth. 

The Dartmoor are having a succession of sharp bursts over their moorland 
district with a plenitude of foxes. In their home country the supply is not 
so favourable, which should not be, but so it is. The kennel is composed, 
with the exception of a couple, of four, three, and two-year-old hounds in the 
highest condition, full of power and mettle, and they go away and burst their 
foxes over the moor in grand form. November 29th. — Prince Hall. Found 
in Dennabrook plantation, and earthed in Balliver, after three-quarters of 
an hour fast in a snowstorm, bolted and went to Brimpton Plantation, 
crossed the Dart, Mr. Hamlyn and Miss Stewart Hawkins crossing with 
hounds, rattling through Holne Woods, where they left him ; nine miles. 
Tuesday, December 7th. — Eastern Beacon. Found in the open, and away 
towards Pyles, turning to Coryndon Hall, over Hinckley Plain to Shipley 
Bridge, and burst him ap after twenty minutes of extreme pace ; found again 
in Meynells Brake, went up Redbrook Valley straight for three miles over 
the moor, crossed the Bala Brook, and was pulled down after one of the 
fastest runs upon record of over fifty minutes. Miss Stewart Hawkins, Miss 
Parker, Captain Holloway, and Boxall were up at the finish. 

Mr. Braggs at Moreton Hampstead, on the eastern side of Dartmoor, has 
had a succession of excellent sport Having lost his entire pack through 
rabies last year, he has formed another from drafts from the best kennels of 
the shires, and as his standard is twenty-one and twenty-two inches — all 
ladies — ^he naturally secured some of the neatest and the best. It is practically 
well-known to masters of hounds, that in their entries they are compelled 
to draft the undersized, however symmetrical and good. For soundness of 
ground — that is, freedom from bog — Mr. Bragg has the best part of Dart- 
moor. Before November he commenced with, from near Postbridge, over 
the length of Hamildon Down, of forty-seven minutes, with a finish, over 
four brooks, that made it a race from end to end. During the last week he 
has a remarkably good run, finding at Headland Warren, by Standon 
Ware, Landiake Mise to Mempit Hill, and running from scent to view in 
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thirty-eight minutes. — Nor. 25, Strawberry Hill. Found on the Taign by 
Thomas Cleave, through Main Wood to Worston Valley, Bedford Wood 
through and away to Prior Rocks, and swinging to the right they caught the 
line and raced him over Clampit Down, through Cluther Rocks, over the 
meadows of the Taign, and ran into him below Taign Farm. 

Farther north the Lamerton are showing ^r sport under their master and 
huntsman Mr. Lobb. It is regrettable that on Monday, December 13, 
meeting at Pitland Comer, they drew ; Kilworthv Planutions, Heathford, 
Lidford Woods, Burleigh Wood, bUnk, finding later in Letr Wood, and 
earthed. On Thursday, meeting at Ivy Bower, in their best country at 
Heedge of Broadbury, they had a long hunting run from Moor Brake, over 
a fair rideable country. This pack was for a long series managed and hunted 
by the Mark twin-brothers, not long depart^, at seTenty-seven years, 
cherished and regarded by all. Somewhat similar to the runs recorded in 
the life of the Rer. J. Russell, in Cornwall, they had three runs in one day, 
with a brave finish. Finding their fox at Bratton Clovelley, they ran him 
by Broadbury Castle to Ashbury, Seven Stones, Bowerknd Moor, running 
into him at Bridestowe. Their second fox went away over Broadbury, 
Spriogetts, to Dartmoor, to Gedleigh-on-the-moor, not less than eighteen 
miles, from where he was found. Trotting home, a fox crossed the Oke- 
hampton road accidentally, and away in view over the country to Extown, 
where they pulled him down, six miles north of Okehampton. 

Lord Portsmouth, on Monday, had a fast fifty minutes from Ash Moor 
Gate, and on Tuesday, finding in Smitham Brake, they went away to 
Wentworthy, by Winkleigh Wood, to Ward Farm, Abbotsham, and rolled 
him over at Bonshford. These are the best hounds that were ever seen ia 
Devonshire, and the Broadbury portion of the country b the most legitimate 
in the west, carrying a high scent, and where hounds can be commanded 
without the barrier of woodland hedges, and where the moorland is exten- 
sive and well supplied with foxes. The meets, notwithstanding their ad- 
vantages, are not so well attended as they were wont to be in the days of 
Mr. Russell, as recorded in hb life, p. 156. There may be some unknown 
reason, but so it is. 

The Curraghmore have had very good sport. On Friday, Nov. 26th, they 
had a capital day, first having a very smart twenty-five minutes from Carrick- 
atubrid, and lost near Clonassy ; then another good run from Green's Plan- 
tations by Dangan bridge to Bishop's Hall, skirting the edge of the bog, went 
on to Carrigamore Rock, where he got to ground after running one hour and 
a half, the first thirty-five minutes being as good as they could be. Amongst 
some of those who were out on that day were Lord and Lady Waterford, 
Lord FitzRoy Somerset, Captains Slacke, Wardrop and Hunt, Mrs. Bookey, 
Mrs. Magee, &c. On Tuesday, Dec 7th, they were at Balltnamona, where 
they found and, after a lot ot work in the domain, killed ; then drew Mr. 
Lane Fox's gorse, where they found, and had as fast a thirty-five minutes as 
ever was ridden to and over a very stiff bit of country, when he saved hb life 
by getting into a shore, with the pack snapping at him. The great Mr. 
Pamell was out on that day, as it was just after the Land League meeting 
at Waterford ; so to the three F.'s we hope that he and hb friends will now 
add a fourth, namely. Fox-hunting. 

The Ibt of winning owners shows us Lord Falmouth at the head of the 
poll, as he has been so often before; the amount — a little over 16,000/ — ^is, 
however, trifling in comparison with the great haub of nearly 38,000/. m 
1878, and over 34,000/. in the previous year. Fortune has distributed her 
favours very equally, and Prince SoltykoiF, Mr. Stirling Crawfurd, Mr. 
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Charles Brewer, and the Duke of Westminster tread closely on each other's 
heels. The establishment known as * the Station Road stable ' b, qua stable, 
the larger winner ; and Phantom Cottage, in the person of its chief patron, 
has to put up with the comparatively insignificant sum of something under 
7,000/. We are glad to see so good a sportsman as Lord Bradford credited 
with a fair amount — something like 8,000/., and, curiously enough, within a 
hundred or so of what he won last year. Mr. C. Perkins and Mr. F. 
Gretton are good winners ; so b Lord Rosebery ; but to Captain Machell, 
she whom men call ' the fickle goddess ' has not been so kind, and a trifle 
over 3,000/. is the sole reward. Pity 'tis to see such good sportsmen as the 
Duke of Hamilton and Mr. Houldsworth sharing the honours of 'the 
' spoon,' but ie Bon tempi nsiendra^ at least we hope so. Statbtics — ^winning 
owners and winning jockeys, their gains and their wins — do not, we confess, 
much interest us personally, but we have reason to think that they are objects 
of study to many worthy sportsmen, so we hare jotted down these few mems. 
so as not to be out of the fashion. 

Turf guides and oracles abound ; records of the past, finger-posts of the 
future. * RufF,' as in duty bound, leads the way*, well compiled, with all the 
information necessary to racing men. The sales of blood stock are particularly 
well and carefully done, and we note thb year an addition in the shape of 
an index that will be very useful. The list of trainers and jockeys, with 
their employers and addresses, b another marked feature of ' Kuff,' and the 
volume in general reflects credit to the publishers. Then there is 'The 
' Sportsman's Pocket Book,' about the most useful little work we know, a real 
boon to sportsmen of all classes. Racing, aauatics, cricket statbtics, coursing, 
football, billiards, swimming, &&, &c., are all treated of, and the record of 
past events faithfully drawn up. It is, too, really what it professes to be — a 
pocket-book — and we hope it will long continue in its present size. 

* Judex,' too, puts forward hb little green analysis of the clas&ic races, with 
glances at the Dog Derby, the Liverpool, &c. He states the pro and con in a 
lucid manner, and even if the reader does not agree with him in all hb con- 
clusions, he yet gets the facts put plainly before him, and can make what 
deductions he pleases. A very useful little companion to Derby, Two 
Thousand, Oaks, and Leger is \Judex,' and we recommend our readers to 
study him. 

Messrs. Tinsley have published a very readable book entitled 'The 
' Silver Greyhound,' from the pen of Captain Haworth, late of the 60th 
Rifles. The author appears to have seen service and sport in all lands, and 
his experiences as a Queen's messenger, during the time of the Crimean and 
Franco-Prussian wars, go to prove that such an appointment does not mean a 
bed of roses. However, we prefer Captain Haworth in hb hunting sketches, 
which are very true to life, and are devoid of egotbm, so far as a man, telling 
the story of his own life, can abjure that objectionable characteristic 

In the ' Van ' for September last we noticed the destruction by fire of the 
old inn, the Marquis of Granby, at Epsom, and the heavy loss that had 
fallen, through insufficient insurance, on the proprietor, Mr. William Bentley* 
At the 5ame time we mentioned that a sul»cnption was being set on foot, 
chiefly by the exertions of Mr. A. G. Scott, Mr. Seager Hunt, and other 
well-known men interested in ' the road ' generally, and the Epsom and 
Dorking more especially, to present him with a mark of their sympathy and 
esteem. Mr. Scott b not one who.lets a thing drop that he has once taken 
in hand, particubrly if it any way pertains to coaching ; and the result of hb 
labours most have been a very pleasant surprise to Mr. Bentley when on 
Christmas morning he received from Mr. Scott, who had acted as honorary 
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treasurer to the fund, a cheque for 230/. 7/., a sum not only snffident to 
coTcr the loss, but leaTing a handsome surjJus with which to commeaoe 
business in the new house, now nearly completed. For ' the Maiquts' has 
risen from his ashes, and due regard has been paid, we are ghd to hear, in 
the architecture of the new hostelrie to the date of the old. We wish Mr. 
Bentley a prosperous career in his new habitation, and congratulate him on 
his haying so many friends, who, like William of Deloraine, were * good at 
^ need.' It speaks well for him and them. 

We have lately had introduced to our notice an intention for soperseding 
roughing, which we are sure only requires to be known to find unirefsal 
faTOur amongst all true loTcrs of * the noble animal.' This invention takes 
the form of a pad of yulcanized india*rubber, shaped to the size of the inside 
of the hoof with short steel springs on each side, which slip under the shoe 
and thus retain the pad in its place. These pads not only prerent slipping 
in frosty weather and on wet asphalte,' but are, we beKeye^ of considerable 
value in preventing injury to the foot from loose stones, and also in lessening 
the concussion are a great source of comfort to horses with tender feeL In 
cases of weakness, lameness^ and disease, these pads have proved themselves 
most efficacious, and Mr. O. F. Martingale, 158 Piccadilly, has received 
most flattering testimonials from gentlemen who have given them a triaL 
Amongst other advantages they can be inserted or removed at a moment's 
notice, and we should think they would strongly recommend themselves to 
all coaching men. Lord Granville, in a published testimonial, says he is of 
opinion ' that they lessen the concussion ; and now that winter coaching is 
coming into fashion they would be useful in slippery weather. 

We saw at Cording's Nautical and Waterproofing warehouse in Piccadilly 
the other day two canoes which that firm had lately received from Canada, 
that claim to be built upon a new patent principle superior to anything of the 
kind known in this country. They are the invention of a well-known roan 
in Canada, Stephenson of Peterborough, Ontario, and are cedar-ribbed, 14 feet 
6 inches long, 25 inches beam, and 9 deep. They will not, it is said, get 
waterlogged, which the ordinary canoe will ; and the weight is 50 lbs., or a 
little under. They are beautiful specimens of work, and well worth an 
inspection by all canoeists. 

To what a pitch the present reign of terrorism in Ireland has reached may 
be gathered from the following anecdote. We have a friend, a man of good 
family and stalwart bearing, well known to every habitu^ of the Turf, and 
who, taking to himself a wife, forsook the shores of Albion, and rented a 
house in the stormy parts of the Emerald Isle. Seme weeks since, so runs 
the tale, his house was invaded- by a dozen ruffians with bludgeons drawn, 
and faces blackened, who insisted on our friend's taking an oath on his 
bended knees, that he would not in future fay any rent. The upshot was 
that under this brutal intimidation our poor friend at length consented to 
the savage demand, and then the whole party liquored up together. Up to 
the present time he has faithfully kept his oath. 

Death has been busy in the cricket world this year, and, amongst others, 
has removed most suddenly and unexpectedly Southerton, the All-England 
bowler, on the eve of his retirement from public cricket, Mr. O. F. Grace, 
in the noon-day of his brilliant career, and poor Mr. Mark Cattley, in the 
prime of manhood. Mr. Mark Cattley was the much esteemed and respected 
honorary treasurer of the Surrey County Cricket Club, and only a few days 
before the writing of these words he was assisting at a council, which had 
been inaugurated by his suggestion, for the purpose of considering the best 
mode of bringing Surrey back to her old position. Mr. Cattley was better 
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known to the general public than most members of the Club, for he had 
such a commanding presence and noble appearance that no one could pass 
him by unnoticed ; and, moreover, he was so kind and courteous to every 
one he spoke to that he always commanded attention. When he stood for 
Southwark at the last general election (the excitement of which might have 
laid the foundation of the heart disease which carried him off), his opponents 
had not a hard word personally to say against ' Mark ; ' and had he been 
returned to Parliament doubtless he would have been one of the most 
popular men in the House, as not only was he a good fpeaker and clear- 
headed man of business, but an exceptionally good scholar into the bargain. 
He was a true sportsman all round, and enjoyed life thoroughly for the 
simple reason that he did his best in business and pleasure to make life happy 
to those about him. The crowds of friends of all classes who stood round 
his grave on December 20th, 1880, at Norwood Cemetery, proved how 
deep was their regard for a kind, true-hearted Englishman, as he was. It is 
a curious fact that poor Mr. Cattley was the third honorary treasurer for 
Surrey running who has 'died suddenly, Mr. Charles Hoare's sad fate was 
precisely the same as Mr. Cattley's, and Mr. Mortimer's death was very 
sudden, too. 

The theatres are doing rare business at this season ; not only ' the ances- 
' tral homes' of pantomime and burlesque, but the houses that are the 
' homes,' let us hope, of something much better. Silk-stocking has not got it 
all her own way, though no doubt a formidable rival, and comedy, drama, 
and opera are drawing large and appreciative audiences, wherever the repre- 
sentation comes up to the standard of excellence expected nowadays. We 
need only point to * Adrienne Lecouvreur ' and * Olivette,' to * The Upper 
' Crust ' and ' The Corsican Brothers,' to show that the affections of the 
public are not entirely fixed, even at this festive season, on glitter and tinsel. 
Madame Modjeska, by her fine conception and beautiful rendering of the 
heroine of a singularly artificial drama, is drawing crowded houses to the 
Court, while the charm of ' Olivette,' its sparkling music and its effective 
ensemble^ will probably fill the Strand for many a night to come. We have 
before (see ' Van ' for October) mentioned the great success of the ' Corsican 
* Brothers,' but perhaps Mr. Irving himself was hardly prepared for the great 
hold it seems to have taken on the public. To be sure a new generation has 
sprung into being since the ghostly drama first thrilled Londoners ; but still 
that fact alone would not entirely account for the crowds that nightly fill the 
Lyceum. We must look to Mr. Irving's rendering of the twin brothers, and 
the gorgeousness of the spectacle, for the explanation. 

And to turn from the sombre region of melodrama to the gaiety and 
sparkle of light comedy, where can we get a heartier laugh than at the Folly, 
where ' The Upper Crust ' is still an enjoyable meal, supplemented as it is by 
what Mr. Toole calls ' a new and utter absurdity,' ' The Light Fantastic,' 
in which the punning genius of Mr. H. J. Byron runs riot to an awful extent. 
We paid a visit to the Folly lately, and found that we enjoyed ' The Upper 
' Crust ' more than when we first saw it. Mr. Toole is seen at his best, 
there is no doubt, in Doublechick, No part, of late years, has suited him 
better than this ; the genial vulgarity, the warm heart and right feeling which 
lies under the hard crust that riches and prosperity have laid upon them, all 
this is admirably depicted. The dialogue is sparkling, and Mr. feyron's good 
things are rendered full justice to. Of course the play is a one-part play, 
but Mr, Billington makes a distinct individuality of the old nobleman. Lord 
Hesketh, and his make-up, especially in the last act, is admirable. We 
would particularly note the voluminous necktie. In ' The Light Fantastic ' 
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Mr. Toole has a part in which he rereh. Our readers can surely fancy in 
their mind's eye what he would make of an east-end dancing master without 
our telling them. The costume, from ' the dickey ' that b always coming 
unpinned at inopportune moments, down to the wonderfully-cut trousers and 
pump5, the fussiness over the arrivals at the soiree at the Hall of TerpsichoR; 
and his denunciations of the way the Misses Potts (of the ' Golden Teapot*) 
took it out of the knocker, the unctuous manner in which he dwelt on the 
* matured sherry at I/, yi* ' of the Old Kent Road, and the assurance that 
you could not get a ' matured ' wine at a lower figure, was all admiraUe 
' fooling,' and if our readers want a hearty laugh — ^and goodness knows 
there are not many laughable things in the world just now — let them go to 
the Folly. 

About the music-halls we do not know very much, but our young friends 
all tell us that the Canterbury b the right thing to do, and not to know 
what is going on there is to be yourself unknown. Indeed, some young 
and gallant warriors of our acquamtance who generally manage to run up 
from Aldershot four or five evenings out of the seven, have a rery simple 
plan for the night's amusement. It is this^ They dine at the Orleans, go 
to the Canterbury, and sup at the Lotos, returning to Aldershot and duty by 
a train that deposits the bulk of its passengers at Woking Cemetery. The 
finale to the night is rather ghastly, but perhaps that is more our idea than 
the reality. We found on inquiry that the programme was seldom raried. 
Sometimes the warriors went to a theatre — to see ' Don Juan Junior,' for 
instance, and have a chat with * Cecil,* but they always liked to look in at 
the Canterbury, they told us, if it was only for ten minutes. What rare 
devotion, we thought ; there really must be something in it, so we determined 
to go to the Canterbury and judge for ourselves. And, really and truly, 
the game is worth the candle. The hall has lately fallen under new manage- 
ment, but the present programme has been, with one important exception, 
sufficient for some time to fill it nightly, and the recent addition will certainly 
not cause any diminution in the number of visitors. Everything [b good, but 
the ballet of ' Saturnalia,' and the wonderful performance of the ' American 
' Midgets ' are the two great attractions. In the ballet, which is exceedingly 
well-dressed, and in which are the requisite number of pretty faces and 
shapely forms, MdUe. Pogliani is the premere danteuse^ and has won the 
golden opinion not only of the Westminster Bridge Road, but the higher 
suffrages of Aldershot and the West End. Her style is excellent, some of 
her tours de force surprising, and she is well supported by Mdiles. Ada, 
Brunetti and Florence Powell, the latter young lady especially good. The 
'American Midgets' are wonderful little things, and must be seen to be 
appreciated. They are all girls, the oldest barely, we should suppose, 
fourteen, while there is a dear little 'midge' of some eight years who does 
the most astonbhing thing in the way of tumbling and somersaults, astonishing 
in anybody, much less in a child. There b nothing unfeminine in it all. 
It is an exhibition of grace and agilitv, and as we were privileged to shake 
hands with the ' midge ' on her leavmg the stage, we can testify that, in 
sporting language, she had not ' turned a hair' — not the least wonderful part of 
the performance. We have not seen anything that pleased us so much for 
some time. For the rest there are the usual Canterbury attractions — ^ the 
' lounge,' where white ties congregate and where comely Hebes proffer a 
cup that cheers but hurts not ; good private boxes, very comfortable fauteuils. 
The general public are well cared for, and there are no signs that under the 
new management the Canterbury will lose any of its attractions or its 
popularity. 
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THE EARL OF YARBOROUGH. 

LriNBAL descendants from the ancient stock of the Pelhams, whose 
ancestors are supposed to have held a lordship of that name in 
Herefordshire prior to the Conquest, the forefathers of the present 
Earl of Yarborough were a branch of the Sussex Pelhams, whose 
present representative is the Earl of Chichester. William Pelham, 
third son of Sir William Pelham of Loughton, Sussex, was one of 
the most eminent soldiers of Elizabeth's reign. He fought in Nor- 
mandy, but won his greatest distinctions in Ireland, not only in 
the field but in the council-chamber, being appointed, in 1579, 
Justiciar of that country. His grandson. Sir William Pelham, settled 
himself at Brocklesby, which has been the seat of the family since, 
and in 1794, Charles Anderson Pelham was raised to the peerage 
by the title of Baron Yarborough of Yarborough, co. Lincoln. His 
son was created an Earl in 1837, and his great-grandson is the young 
nobleman whom our artist has so successfully depicted on the 
opposite page. 

That Lord Yarborough is a sportsman goes without saying. He 
could not be otherwise, being his Other's son. He is a young 
M.F.H.f having only attained his majority last year, but he has 
graduated in an excellent school, and there is no fear that the 
firocklesby under his mastership will lose any of its old prestige. 
He has something in him, too, beyond the pastime of the hour ; 
and his speech in the Lords, on seconding the Address last month, 
displayed no mean ability. Lord Yarborough has his career before 
him, and the good commencement he has made augurs well for the 
future. 
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WILLIAM FANSON. 

It was only in the early autumn days of last year, when northern 
breadths of corn were just yellowing for the reaper, and the brief 
drouth of August gave token of a harvest well and early won — ^that 
our steps were turned once more in the direction of Malton, un- 
visited since the year when George Osbaldeston and Ro3ral Oak 
were the cynosures of touting eyes on Langton Wold, and Yorkshire, 
strong in her Pretender faith, stood staunch in her sdlegiance to the 
blue and silver braid carried by ^Johnny ' in the Middleham cause. The 
name and fame of Scott have long since died out of all but Malton 
memories ; yet who could resist the inducement of an invitation 
heartily proiFered, and as readily accepted, of a stroll through the 
paddocks where Queen Mary suckled pledge after pledge of sterling 
worth, where Blink Bonny and Caller Ou took their first breathers 
in the lusty spring-tide, and Blair Athol in after-time kept his blaze 
face foremost among the yearling ^ rabble rout ?' Even so we took 
the gude man at his word, rejoicing to hold converse on subjects 
very near and dear to our hearts with one who in the capacities of 
owner, trainer, and breeder had built up a reputation rarely to be 
attained even by those with means, position^ opportunity at command 
to make their names household words in racing annals. The well- 
built and active, if somewhat spare and slight figure of him who hailed 
us with cordial greeting from amongst his shocks of bearded barley, 
gave then no token of the cloud of doom gathering about him in 
those happy autumn days, when other produce too was ripe for the 
hand of the reaper, and the last finishing touches were in course of 
beine put upon the rearing, plunging, curvetting procession of 
yearling precocity on their ^ daily round ' in yonder ample straw-yard. 
There is a magic about the very name of '^ Blink Bonny Stud Farm ;' 
and we cherish pleasing recollections of the few golden hours spent 
in a box-to-box inspection of the younger branches destined for 
the Doncaster sale ring, in a grand visiting round of mares and foals 
in their paddock retirement, and in anecdote and narration illustrative 
of past and present denizens of a well-ordered establishment. But 
we must not linger over these, save by way of introduction to the 
brief sketch we would give of him who conceived, designed, and 
carried out the crowning labour of a long life, from the tumult and 
excitement of which he had withdrawn to the occupation which 
alike employed, amused, and profited him in the evening of his days. 
We shall make but the briefest allusion to the story of a life which 
has filled more columns in the pages of our sporting and other con- 
temporaries than that of many a turfite of higher rank and more 
aristocratic surroundings ; our object being rather to furnish fugitive 
traits of ^ a bit of a character/ than to take our readers over ground 
which they must have traversed again and again under the guidance 
of more veracious and minute chroniclers than ourselves. We 
would conduct them out of the highways into the byeways, and 
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show them something of a man of mark in his calh'ng, as he 
revealed himself to those who sought to fathom him deeper than 
mere casual interviewers, for whom, by the way, no one cherished 
a more instinctive horror than the subject of this brief sketch. 
Therefore it is with the lightest possible hand that we would touch 
upon William I'Anson's northern birth and parentage, and the 
wonted uneventful tenor of his boyhood and youth, only halting to 
listen to his anecdotes of ^ lazy Lanercost ' and others in the Ramsay 
team of his old Barnton days, or to catch passing recollections of his 
service with canny Jamie Merry, just laying the foundations of his 
racing &me with Chanticleer, to whose blood so many of the after- 
triumphs of the yellow and black must be referred. It was not 
until I'Anson bade adieu to Scotland, and settled down close to the 
Wizard of the North at Malton, that he can be said to have fkirly 
taken root in his calling ; but that the land beyond Tweed was still 
ever dear to his heart, may be gathered from the names bestowed 
upon the offspring of Queen Mary and others which sprang up 
around him during his tenancy of Spring Cottage, or subsequent 
occupancy of Hungerford House (beloved of * lucky Charlton '} and 
Blink Bonny Stud Farm. * The Druid,' in one of the best of many 
admirable chapters, the materials for which he invariably levied 
personally, and ^ first hand ' on the highest authorities, has told us 
the story of Queen Mary, of Blink Bonny and Blair Athol, of 
' t' auld mare Caller Ou,' and other distinguished bearers of the green 
and straw, which made ^ belted Will ' I'Anson's name one of dread 
to Norseman and Southron alike ; and one of our earliest racing 
recollections is of the plainish bay filly, with drooping quarters, swish 
tail and Melbourne ' frontispiece,' with a coat as long as a donkey's, 
and looking dry and pinched, waiting for ' my boy to mount her 
on Imperatrice's Guineas day. ' I was ashamed to show her to my 
*' friends,' said her owner, as we looked her over on canvas — but he 
had a different tale to tell a month later on, having the bitter laugh 
of those who girded at the ^ butcher's hack ' in the Epsom paddock, 
little thinking that she was about to repeat the Eleanor trick, and 
wondering still more when told by her owner the story of how she 
was trained and fed for her Derby and Oaks labours. Then came 
her inexplicable doings at Doncaster, and hard and bitter words, ill- 
mended by diplomatic silence ; though the Tykes had ^ changed all 
^that' by the time that Caller Ou, the avenger, stealing quietly 
along by the turn, had the * Drum ' in trouble, and the ring sent up 
a cheer for the outsider which might have been heard at Bawtry. 
But it was three years later that the crowning triumph came, when 
I'Anson walked gravely home by Blair Athol's head on Surrey down 
and Yorkshire moor, and racing enthusiasts felt they had ' something 
^ to swear by ' at last, to be followed even in his retirement b^ public 
adulation and idolatry, and to be cheered as he strode away from the 
Eltham sale ring, a sire of which England might well be proud, a 
living type of perfecdon in horseflesh. On these salient points in 
I'Anson s career as owner and trainer we must fain touch, but may 
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not linger, far less take up the tangled thread of a narrative mnDing 
through many merry racing seasons, and summon from the vasty 
deep of oblivion shades of those playing only minor parts in the great 
turf drama. Perhaps the quality which served I' Anson best in his 
stable administration was patience, and the acquisition and exercise 
of this quality, paramount in one of his calling, might in some degree 
at least be considered due to the necessity for its cultivation in the 
management of the notoriously delicate family descended from 
Queen Mary. All, as I' Anson found, had their little constitutional 
secrets, not always discoverable at once, and causing endleSs trouble 
and disappointment until the ^ something unaccountable ' was traced 
to its actual origin. A capricious waywardness it might be termed, 
rather than sulkiness or ill-temper, which made their performances 
unaccounuble at times, with the inevitable result of all sorts of evil 
motives being .imputed to those having their management, who 
suffered far more deeply, both in mind and pocket, than spiteful 
detractors. As regards that famous trio to which we have lately 
alluded, perhaps not even those most closely connected with them 
could say whether they were, to use a stable expression, ' cheny 
< merry,' or whether they could be trusted to do their best ; and of 
all these we believe it may be said, and that on the highest authority, 
that they did some of their best things when apparently a little ^ o£F,' 
or in a state least to be desired by those connected with their prepara- 
tion. It is no fiction to assert that Blink Bonny won the Derby and 
Oaks, not upon hard oats and hay, but upon green meat, necessitated 
by the tenderness of her mouth after dentition fever ; while it is 
notorious that Blair Athol returned from France, sick and sore from 
his two voyages by sea, to say nothing of his defeat by Vermont in 
the Grand Prix, yet capable of giving us a taste of his quality by 
^ knocking over ' that smart horse Ely (a good wixmer at the same 
meeting) on the New Mile at Ascot, with plenty up his sleeve at the 
finish. • These are only a few instances out of many, and doubt- 
less all the Queen Marv family were endowed by nature with 
* idiosyncrasies^ of a kind calculated to cause endless trouble and 
annoyance to those most deeply interested in their success on the 
turf. It was no wonder, then, that I'Anson determined gradually 
to sever his active connection with the sport he loved so well, and 
in connection with which he had built up a name and reputation 
second to none of his predecessors or contemporaries. He had 
attained the height of his ambition through the instrumentality of 
animals bred by himself, and therefore the more valuable in his 
eyes — ^what wonder then, that when the old * victory jacket ' of 
green and straw was folded away for ever, and the Spring Cottage 
stable-square echoed to the footfalls of his sheeted string no more, 
that in the full vigour of mature age he should betake himself to the 
occupation of rearing up young thoroughbred stock fbt others to try 
their 'prentice hands on, and that his attention should be directed to 
the completion of that model stud farm, in which all his interests 
were centred, and which bore the name of the mare which might 
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justly be termed the founder of his fortunes ? A handsome com- 
petence, harvested and invested with all the ingenium perfervidum of 
his canny countrymen, enabled FAnson to complete everything to 
his heart's content \ and we have only to look at the satisfactory 
results realized by bis yearling contingent led into the sale ring 
every Cup day at Doncaster for some years past, to recognise the 
fact that he carried through his breeding operations with the same 
judgment and thoroughness which characterbed his policy as director- 
in-chief of a training stable. Unlike many other successful breeders, 
he appeared to have no pet hobby, no favourite theory, save of 
course a thorough and well-founded belief in the excellence of that 
source of blood from which all his success was derived, and which 
therefore he continued to cherish to the exclusion of foreign 
material, however eligible in point of suitability or reputation. His 
views on the mating of mares were catholic rather than exclusive, 
and he invariably acted up to his recommendation to others of giving 
any proved good sire a trial \ while he was in favour of ringing the 
changes among them, and always took care never to have all his 
eggs in the same basket. It was for this reason that he resolutely 
set his face against keeping a stallion at home, asserting that the 
temptation would be too great to put all suitable mares en bloc to 
the reigning sultan; and he was so far unprejudiced, that whenever 
Blair Athol's name as a sire was mentioned, he shook his head 
somewhat impatiently, and never, so &r as we know, sent a mare to 
the horse who had won for him so much money and reputation 
while in training. He always as much as hinted, however, that 
Blair had been mismanaged at first, which was doubtless the case ; 
but the subject was evidently not a pleasant one with him, and a 
change of conversation was speedily introduced. Perhaps, taking 
into consideration the exceptionally high average attained by his 
yearlings, FAnson bred fewer great winners than most of his brethren 
of the craft, and doubtless Beauderc was his great card of late years, 
though, mainly owing to an accident in his foalhood, he could never 
be prepared for the great races in which his chance looked as ' rosy ' 
as the first two syllables of his sire's name. Bonny Bell, however, 
has thrown winners to all sorts and conditions of horses, and there is 
still plenty of the good old blood left at Malton for others, alas ! to 
experiment upon, and possibly in after-time its value will be more 
apparent than at present, and we shall find it cropping up now and 
again to emphasize the foresight and judgment of one who was 
content to work unostentatiously and quietly on, strong in his faith 
that the germ, though hidden away in the earth, would bring forth 
good fruit in its appointed time. 

These brief allusions to leading events in I'Anson's career as 
trainer, owner, and breeder (in each of which capacities he may be 
said to have made his mark most emphatically) might hardly be 
considered complete without some attempt being made to analyse 
the composition of a certainly remarkable character in his dealings 
with mankind. We should consider its leading traits to have been 
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the shrewdness, taciturnity, and cool calculation which so frequently 
distinguish those born and nurtured in the ' north countree/ and 
doubtless these characteristics were in no small degree developed 
and intensified by the practice of a calling which is generally 
supposed to foster secrecy, silence, and their united accessories in the 
shape of machination and mystery. No doubt it was this extreme 
tendency towards keeping his own counsel which caused that ever 
suspicious and touchy body, the British racing public, to regard him 
in the light of a conspirator against their interests as speculators, 
instead of recognising his claim to have reared and trained some of 
the best racehorses of modern times. ' Argus ' wrote of him after 
Blair Athol's Derby, that ^ he does not seem to understand the 
^ British public. It was the same with Blink Bonny and with 
^ Caller Ou, and yet we believe a better-intentioned man does not 
^ exist than Mr. t'Anson. But, added to a natural reticence of 
^ disposition, there is a want of confidence in his own judgment which 
^ prevents him assisting his friends as he might do.' We endorse in a 
great measure the happily-worded apology of one who knew TAnson 
well I and it always struck us that to those over-eager to be 
informed upon any matter relative to his horses, he invariably made 
a point of disclosing as little as possible, and that with as gruff 
a grace as he could assume ; but that if he found a visitor deeply 
but unobtrusively interested in what was ever nearest to his own 
heart, information and advice were proffered spontaneously, and the 
most pleasant of relations were finally established between host and 
guest, while his hospitality was of that free and bounteous kind, ever 
associated in our mind with visits paid to the breeding grounds or 
training places of the thoroughbred, and especially in northern 
latitudes. It was the cue of those privileged to stroll round the 
Highfield enclosures, or to rest awhile in the trim parlour hung 
round with many an interesting reminiscence of post and paddock, 
to be a listener rather than an 'interviewer' of the inquisitive 
Yankee type, the latter being calculated at once to stop the stream 
of conversation, or to turn it into a different channel to that sought 
to be explored. But it was far otherwise when the ice was once 
broken and confidence established, and a community of tastes and 
interests perceived to exist; then the stores of memory and ex- 
perience were unlocked, and time slipped unperceived away during 
narration of those ' tales and traits of sporting life ' with which 
none had more intimate acquaintance, nor remembered in more 
minute detail than William t'Anson. If, somewhat reserved and 
retiring, he did not open his heart to all, it was not for the lack of 
regard for those round and about him, nor to be referred to 
misanthropic tendencies, nor to a cold and selfish disposition. On 
the contrary, his kindliest sympathies were ever with those in need 
of that help which was never asked for in vain by any worthy object 
of charity ; and in all the private relations of life he was endeared to 
a large and ever-increasing family circle, and 'troops of friends 
always ready to bear testimony to his worth. Of late years he had 
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left home at more prolonged intervals than ever, talcing only an 
occasional outing at York or Doncaster, but latterly, even when his 
yearlings came up for sale on the Cup day, the well-known face and 
form were often missing, and upon his right-hand man, 'young Tom 
* Dawson/ devolved the duty of seeing the youngsters properly 
marshalled and paraded. Now we shall lose sight of them al- 
together, but as long as old Yorkshire traditions linger in the memory 
of her sporting sons as associated with the wolds, downs, and moors 
of the county of acres, so long among relics of her worthies will 
remain blazoned the name and fame of William F Anson. 

Amphion. 



MEDICAL SCIENCE VERSUS VETERINARY 

MEDICINE* 

A PARALLEL AND A CONTRAST. 

ALTHOtJGM we have given a supplementary title to this notice, it is 
somewhat of a misnomer, for we are of opinion that it will be seen 
there is much more of ^ contrast ' than of ^ parallel ' in the two 
branches of knowledge. The one not only retains the conditions of 
progress, but is still progressing with rapid strides ; and» if we may 
borrow a phrase from our transatlantic cousins, ^ Go a-head ' seems 
to be its generally-accepted motto. The other branch has hitherto 

* 'The Principles and Practice of Veterinary Medicine.' By William 
Wniiams, M.R.C.VJS., F.R.S.E, &c., Principal and Pnrfessor of Veterinary 
Medicine and Surgery at the New College, Edinburgh, 1874. 

•The Principles, &c., of Veterinary Surgery.' By the same author. 

*A Treatise on the Theory and Practice of Medicine.' By John Syer 
Bristowe, M.D., Senior Physician to St. Thomas's Hospital. Second edition, 
1878. 

'An Introduction to Pathology and Morbid Anatomy.' By T. Henry 
Green, M.D., Physician to Charing Cross Hospital Fourth edition, 1878. 

*The Science and Art of Surgery.' By John Eric Ericsen, F.R.S., President 
of the Royal College of Surgeons. Seventh edition. 

* A Treatise on Surgery ; its Principles and Practice.' By Timothy Holmes, 
M.A., Surgeon to St. George's Hospital. Second edition, 1878. 

* The Practice of Surgery.' By Thomas Bryant, F.R.C.S., Senior Surgeon to 
Guy's Hospital Third edition, 2 vols, 1880. 

* The Principles and Practice of Physic' By Sir Thomas Watson, Bart., 
M.D., F.R.S. Fifth edition, 2 vob. 

' Quain*s Elements of Anatomy.' Edited by Dr. Sharpey, Dr. Allen 
Thompson, and Edward Albert Schafer. a vols. Eighth edition, 1878. 

'Manual of Comparative Anatomy and Physiology.' By S. M. Bradley, 
F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the Manchester Royal InBrmary. Third edition, 1875. 

' Handbook of Physiology.' By W. Senhouse Kirkes, M.D., and Sir James 
Paget, Bart Ninth edition, by W. Morrant Baker, Surgeon to St Bartholomew's 
Hospital, 1876. 

* A Text-Book of Physiology.' By Michael Foster, M.D., F.R.S. 

' Elements of Human Physiology.' By Dr. L. Hermann, Professor of 
Physiology in the University of Ziirich. Translated by Arthur Gamgee, M.D., 
F.R.S. 
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borne, and at present seems content still to bear, the decisive stamp 
of inferiority of improgressiveness ; its to-day is an -everlasting 
yesterday, or, to rehearse the phrase of a venerated preceptor, * aa 
^ everlasting yesterday, or varied only by the accidents of the day, 
* more or fewer calamities, less or greater wretchedness/ 

This is very far from creditable, considering the hold its disciples 
have upon the public, and what serious drains they make upon the 
public purse in times such as the present, when epidemic disease, 
in one form or other, amongst cattle is very rife. Nor is it the 
remuneration they themselves receive, whether deservedly or other- 
wise we do not say, but the hundreds of thousands of pounds which 
have to be provided from the pockecs of the ratepayers to compen- 
sate owners of animals which, in accordance with the fiat of some 
veterinary inspector, have been wantonly slaughtered and buried, 
when many of them might have been, and ought to have been, 
restored to health. 

These remarks, though severe, we are fully prepared to justify 
and stand by, and for the present will fortify ourselves from the pages 
of Mr. Williams's work, which is not only the best and the soundest 
work which has emanated from the pen of any veterinary author for 
many years past, but is, so far as our reading has extended — and it 
has not been slight — the only work which presents a fair index of 
veterinary science and art. 

Turning to its pages, what do we find ? The first fourteen 
chapters are ostensibly devoted to what may be called the Scientific, 
as contradistinguished from the Practical part of the work -, these 
fourteen chapters treat of general pathology, morbid phenomena, 
symptoms and signs of disease, morbid elementary products, com- 
plex vital processes whose phenomena constitute disease, degenera- 
tions of tissue, atrophy, changes in the blood from various causes, 
hyperemia, congestion, &c. 

The authors whose names are quoted, and whose labours and 
researches have either shed light upon or added something to the 
discoveries involved in the above list of subjects, are forty-seven in 
number, and of this number only two, viz., * Professor' Brown and 
a Mr. Brown, of Melton Mowbray, are in any way connected with 
the practice of the veterinary art. The former gentleman's contri- 
bution consists of a modification of the thermometer, so as to make 
it ' convenient and handy * to be carried in the pocket of the veteri- 
narian — a truly noble discovery ! The contribution of Mr. Brown 
No. 2 ought not, in strictness, to have been allocated to this division 
of the book ; its proper place would have been m the practical part, 
inasmuch as it is a description of what he calls ^ spontaneous 
^ anasarca,' and which, he says, is very prevalent in Lincolnshire, 
and atjtacks colts of one and two years old, who graze in the winter 
season on wet, poor moorland. The other forty- five discoverers or 
contributors to the especial branches of science treated of in the 
earlier chapters of the book, are all of them more or less intimately 
connected with the medical profession. Several of them have their 
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names mentioned many times over, and but for their observations 
Mr. Williams's pages would have cut but a poor figure indeed. Sir 
B. Brodie's name occurs once. Sir T.homas Watson's nine times, 
Dr. Aitken's seven, Dr. C. J. B.Williams's six. Dr. Burdon Sanderson's 
six, Mr. Huxley's twice ; and then we have such well-known con- 
tributors or discoverers as Lionel Beale, Bowman, Virchow, Pritchard, 
Vogely Kirkes, and many others of scarcely lesser fame. 

Nor do the veterinarians appear in a much more glorious light in 
the Pathological division of the work. Taking the chapter on the 
• Cattle Plague,' by way of example, we find the contributors only 
two, viz., ^ Professors ' John Gamgee and Simonds, as against six 
expounders of medical science, viz.. Doctors Burdon Sanderson, 
Bristowe, Beale, Marcet, Arthur Gamgee, and Murchison. 

This is not creditable to the veterinary profession, and it would 
assume an inordinate amount of hardihood on the part of any man 
who could defend such a state of things, especially when we bear in 
mind — and this circumstance never ought to be lost sight of — that 
it is the lower animals, those which more espectally come under the 
cognizance of veterinarians, which are made use of by physiologists 
and medical men for the purpose of experimental research. The 
Veterinarians would seem altogether to ignore experimental research, 
and devote themselves exclusively to the more ignoble, though 
doubtless more profitable, game of keeping a keen look out after the 
^ main chance.' 

With such rapid and gigantic strides has medical and physiological 
science advanced of late years, that works which were regarded as 
' standard ' ones, less than twenty years ago, are all but obsolete 
now. A very few of them were such especial favourites that they 
have been * brought up to date ' by younger hands. The classic work 
of our old friend Sir T. Watson would seem to have been entrusted to 
a new editor, whose task has been to bring it up to date, pruning away 
as little as possible of the old wood. * Quain's Anatomy,' another 
favourite, has swollen into two volumes^ and has required three 
editors to bring it up to date. Is it a fact that the veterinary 
profession is not a reading body, and that if books were written for 
their behoof they would be either unbought or unread ? If this be 
a fact, and one of its disciples told us, with a chuckle, that it was so, 
all we can say is that it is a reproach, and, instead of being made a 
matter for jubilation, its followers ought to shrink abashed when they 
reflect — if they ever do reflect — upon the power which they wield, 
whether for good or for evil ! 

Scarcely a month elapses without some important addition being 
made to the stock of Medical as contradistinguished from Veterinary 
lore, and many of these contributions are not only sound in them- 
selves, but capable, like the earlier applications of electricity, of an 
extension and a ramification of which their first discoverers little 
dreamed. A very happy illustration of this is the ^ Sphygmograph.' 
This invention is but a few years old, and yet its application is far 
more extensive than the inventor could, with even the most vivid 
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imagination, have foreseen. Not only does it write down the 
regular and erratic beats of the pulse as to character, force, and 
extent — ^its original intention->-but it is also capable of (if we may 
use the term) the prescience of kidney and brain disease, even when 
the symptortis of those diseases are latent, or so little developed as to 
be scarcely recognisable by the ordinary methods of investigation. 
The principal improvement in the instrument is, we believe, due to 
Dr. F. A. Mahomed, a young physician at Guy*s Hospital. That 
the instrument is now capable of mdicating, by the pulse, that con- 
dition of things which will ultimately develop into one of albu- 
minaria, is indisputable. 

If the Veterinarians in this country are passive or lukewarm, 
those on the Continent are not so indiflerent to the claims which 
their profession has upon their time and their talents, and as a 
specimen of pathological enquiry conducted in the right spirit, we 
may cite the very interesting researches made by Professor Galtier, 
of the Lyons Veterinary School, on the Contagiousness of Glanders, 
a disease which is now so prevalent throughout the country, and 
to an alarming extent in London. The sovereign remedy of the 
London ' professors ' is the bullet, as is the pole-axe their handmaid 
in cases of rinderpest, pleuro-pneumonia, and other scourges to which 
cattle are proverbially liable. M. Galtier has presented a note, 
containing the result of his researches, to the Academic des Sciences. 
We have not space for copious extracts, but must be content with 
epitomising one result of his researches with respect to the con- 
tagiousness of the disease, or the virulence of the glander virus. He 
says the virus loses its activity when the matters which contain it, 
whether liquids or tissues, have been completely 'desiccated' for 
fifteen days. Thorough ventilation, by means of a good fire, of 
buildings which have been tenanted by glandered horses, is therefore 
a very effectual means of purifying them. 

The stolid indifference or resistance to progress displayed by the 
veterinary professors on the one hand, and the perverse meddling 
of county magistrates on the other, combine to render matters 
very serious indeed. In a very short time England threatens to be in 
a state bordering upon fiimine. Meat is scarce enough already, 
whilst foot-and-mouth disease and other scourges with which cattl^ 
pigs, and other food-producers are afflicted are rife almost beyond 
precedent at this season of the year. The pigheaded conduct of 
county justices, acting under the instigation of the Privy Council or 
alarmed at the fears of the veterinarians, would be perfectly ludicrous 
were its consequences not so serious. These wise sages, on what 
we consider very scanty grounds, place whole districts, and in some 
instances whole counties, in a state of quarantine, and Gazette them 
as ^ infected areas.' Vain idiots ! They hope by this means to 
'stamp out ' the diseases. Their mode of procedure is much more 
likely to cause the maladies to spread, only that (whether as a matter 
of foresight or from sheer ignorance, we cannot surmise] they seem to 
be intent upon destroying all the cattle, so that there will be but few 
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left to become the subjects of the scourge. Fanners have had but a 
very sorry time of it for some few years past, so much so that more 
than half the land in the kingdom is thrown out of cultivation, or so 
imperfectly tilled that the weeds hr outnumber and overpower the 
grasses, clovers, and cereal crops, and those farmers who still ^ hold 
^ on,' hoping for better times, are sadly crippled as to means. Still 
we cannot but regard with alarm the Order in Council which autho- 
rises magistrates in petty sessions to certifv for and allow three-fourths 
of the estimated value of any animal which the veterinary inspector 
of the district has condemned to the pole-axe by reason of its being 
the subject of some epidemic or contagious disease. From our indi- 
vidual experience we are of opinion that three-fourths ysdue has been 
equivalent to the full value, and in a few cases in excess of the full 
value, of the animals. For example, we know a dealer wha bought 
some lean animals in the market, kept them a few weeks, when it 
was discovered they were suffering from a contagious disease. The 
inspector ordered tneir destruction ; and we were informed that the 
three-fourths county claim was actually in excess of the fuU price 
paid for the animals not many days before. Moreover, it does some- 
times happen — though we would fain hope but rarely — ^that by a 
connivance between the inspector and owner, a claim- is made, 
allowed and paid, for animals which have not been destroyed at all. 
We speak from actual experience. We have known of such cases, 
and we hope, though are hardly sanguine enough to believe, that 
none others have occurred. Still, supposing that everything is 
fair, square, and aboveboard, matters are assuming an alarming 
aspect. The precautions taken to prevent a spread of the disease 
are perfectly farcical. A very extensive cattle salesman told us« only 
a few days ago, that he saw a number of diseased animals at the 
market in pens, and, with a mere makebelieve at disinfecting the 
pens (and in some cases not even was that formality gone through], 
they were within two days filled again with some healthy beasts. 
These would be bought by various butchers or dealers, as the case 
may be, and thus the disease would be spread far and wide. We 
have ourselves seen cattle and pigs penned up in railway trucks for 
hours, sometimes for days together, and, we fear, without water. If 
this is not enough to occasion that condition of things which it is 
the fashion to call ' blood poisoning,' we hardly know what is. But, 
regardless of that, supposing that only one or two of the animals 
were infected by being cooped up together in the manner described, 
the disease would soon spread to the lot. Indeed, a slaughterman 
in a very extensive way of business told us that it was an extremely 
rare thing to find a sheep free from liver disease — which, however, 
is not contagious — and that he should be sorry to give a clean bill 
of health to one-half of the animals which come to the London 
market. 

As we remarked above, matters are assuming an alarming aspect. 
Meat is becoming every day more scarce, and the price of good healthy 
meat will shortly be enormously enhanced in price ; whilst, from one 
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cause or another, and not a little from the detestable weather with 
which we have been visited latterly and the evil consequences of 
which will be felt for a long time, the means of the populace at lai^ge 
are becoming more and more scant ; so that it needs not the language 
of perversion or hyperbole to say that something like a famine stares 
us in the face,1f, indeed, it be not more imminent than many people 
imagine, or than the authorities at the Privy Council Office or the 
magistrates at quarter sessions are willing to admit. 

A^ a corollary to these remarks, let us ask, Can nothing be done 
to arrest so dire a calamity ? Much might be done, and done most 
effectually, to avert it, but we are far from sanguine that it wiU be 
done, or even« attempted. 

Many, very many of the animals so ruthlessly condenmed to the 
pole-axe and ignominious burial^and whose owners receive the ^county 
^ compensation/ are, we are sure, amenable to other treatment and 
capable of cure, and this without spreading the disease ; on the con- 
trary, sound, rational treatment, in accordance with the laws of 
health and the eradication of scourges, would go very fiir to * stamp 
^ out ' the diseases, far more so than the abortive methods which 
find so much favour with the powers that be. 

But whilst farmers and stock-keepers are encouraged by the 
county compensation of three-fourths of the estimated value, or, as 
we believe, in some cases five-fourths, i,e.^ a sum in excess of the 
real value, if they consent to have the animals slaughtered and 
buried, there is but little likelihood that they will attempt any method 
of treatment, however rational or plausible it may appear, or with 
whatever persuasive powers it may be recommended. 

This, then, is emphatically a case for State interference. The 
Government really ought to set about a system of treatment and 
cure which would be very inexpensive — ^not more than i/. per 
head for every animal submitted to the ordeal — which need only 
consist of placing the infected animals in loose boxes or a large shed 
in which large fires are kept constantly burning ; supply the animals 
with abundance of warm gruel and cold water ; they will require no 
physic. The fires must, of course, be surrounded bv iron hurdles 
to preserve the cattle from injury. The warm equable temperature 
would speedily subdue the disease, and the fire would not only cause 
a thorough ventilation, but also destroy the germs of contagion. 

This experiment might be tried on half a dozen animals, and, if 
efficiently carried out, the results would, we are confident, be so 
encouraging and satisfactory that the pole-axe would become an 
obsolete weapon for use on such occasions as the destruction of 
diseased cattle. 

When typhoid fever has been prevalent in certain localities, some 
fanatical idiots, who believe, or at any rate contend, that the water 
supplied to the inhabitants contains what they are pleased to call 
' typhoid germs * — these germs, however, have never been seen and, 
as we believe, exist only in the fervid imaginations of the propagan*- 
dists of the germ theory — recommend that the water shoxM be bMed, 
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If they recommended that it be filtered through a charcoal filter there 
would be something like sense and reason in their advice, but boiling 
would only make ' germ broth/ if, indeed, germs existed in it. Very 
few (if any) animal poisons are dissipated at the boiling temperature 
of water, viz. 212°. So with the milk of cows suffering from foot- 
and-mouth disease, these wiseacres recommend that it be boiled in 
order to lessen its injurious action. Let us hear what Professor 
Brown, in his ' Report on Mouth and Foot Complaint,' says : 
^ Boiling the milk has been recommended for the purpose of pre- 

* venting or lessening its injurious action ; but as a matter of fact 
' it may be stated that boiling does not alter the appearance of the 

* morbid elements^ nor does it arrest the movements of bacteria in 

* the fluid.' 

As to the depreciation in value of cattle affected with foot-and- 
mouth disease, everything depends upon the economic status, so to 
speak, of the animal. Mr. Williams says, page 160 : ^ The loss 
^ from foot-and-mouth disease to the dairyman from the diminished 
' secretion of milk, and to the owner of cattle nearly fit for the 
' butcher, is very great. I do not think 4/. per head too high an 
' average ; but when it is confined to lean or store cattle, provided 
' the attack is mild, the loss of condition is quite ephemeral^ and 
' can scarcely be accounted a loss at all, for such animals appear to 
' make flesh much faster after than prior to an attack of the disease.* 
We are quite in accord with Mt. Williams, who remarks that 
though ' some writers recommend a variety of remedies,* his expe- 
rience leads him to the conclusion that ^ except carefully watching 
^ the feet, the less medical interference the better.' And for the feet 
he prescribes a lotion of carbolic acid and warm water. Speaking 
of foot-and-mouth disease {^Eczema epizootica\ Mr. Williams, 
page 156, says: 

' The symptoms are undoubtedly due to the presence of a morbid 
poison in the animal economy, and are manifestations of the elimi- 
nation or excretion of that poison, which evidently has some special 
afHnity to the mucous and cutaneous structures of the several parts of 
the body which it invades. Eliminated by the feet and by the mouth, 
pastures very soon become impregnated with it ; and hence we 
find that, owing to the great facility by which it is thus spread over 
a wide district of country, it appears to be the most infectious of 
maladies. Beyond question the virus of eczema is conveyed from 
field to fieldy from parish to parish^ from county^ to county by 
small gamey vermin^ and dogs ; and looking to this fact, we can 
account for the sometimes mysterious outbreak of the disease in 
places and districts where no fresh cattle have been admitted.' 
If the statement which we have italicised be true, and we have 
no doubt that it is, the system of quarantine put in force by the 
county justices will be discounted to a very considerable extent. 

Disinfection, — Mr. Williams, when treating of pleuro-pneumonia, 
says : * All sheds, cow-houses, or other premises, which have con- 
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^ tained cattle affected by lung-disease, should be thoroughly cleansed 

* and disinfected. The best and cheapest way of doing this is — 
^ 1st, To burn sulphur in the buildings. 2nd. To whitewash the 

* walls, stalls, roofs, and every nook and crevice within the building 

* with limewash containing carbolic acid (crude), in the proportion 
' of one pint to each bucketful of whitewash.' 

It will be but very seldom that this plan of so-called ' Disinfection' 
will be carried out in all its minute particulars, but if it be so it will 
not be effective. It is unobjectionable in itself, and is certainly much 
better than nothing, but it is a misnomer to csdl it disinfection ; it is 
not disinfection at all, and disease could readily be contracted by 
healthy cattle which are placed in buildings so treated even to the 
minutest particular. There is but one disinfectant, viz., a fire, or 
hot air. At the time we are writing the snow is lying very thick 
on the ground, and the thermometer is several degrees below freezing- 
point, and we are perpetually being greeted with the remark, ' This 
^ fine cold weather will stamp out most effectually the fbot-and- 
^ mouth and all other diseases.' We do not believe anything of the 
sort ; on the contrary, are convinced its effect will be detrimental 
rather than otherwise. Rags and sponges which have been soaked 
in various animal poisons, the blood of animals affected with 
septicaemia, the saliva of rabid dogs, &c. &c., have been frozen for 
weeks and weeks, and yet the poison has remained, and apparently 
lost none of its virulence, and has communicated disease to healthy 
animals which have been inoculated from the rags and sponges. 

A more exhaustive notice of Mr. Williams's work, as well as a 
cursory analysis of what is new in the medical books named at the 
commencement of this article, must be deferred to another occasion. 

(To be concluded,) 



BIRDS AND BEASTS OF SPORT, 

X. — WILD DUCKS, ETC. 

It has already been mentioned, I think, in the course of these 
papers, that whenever I am at a loss for a proper start to my article, 
or for some illustrative bit of information likely to prove interesting 
to the readers of ' Baily,' I usually have recourse to the pages of an 
old Sporting Directory (the date on the title-page is 1792), which 
from first to last has proved quite a mine of information to me. It 
is certainly a wonderfully entertaining and instructive book on all 
subjects connected with sport — a perfect encyclopaedia, in short, of 
animal life — replete with most readable accounts of birds and beasts 
as well as men and things, and exhibits, besides, a roost surprising 
knowledge of various little matters which, although one may not be 
in search of them at the moment, arc well worthy of being noted 
for future use, I came, for instance, while searching its pages upon 
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' a l^te occasion, on an interesting though brief article on ^ calls,' 
describing a mode of poaching the partridge preserves which appears 
to be rather effective ; I found, likewise, a description of a ' cock- 
^ pit/ with some interesting details of the old pastime of cock- 
fighting. Much of the miscellaneous information contained in this 
directory is still of use, but, as regards many of the matters dis- 
cussed,* we know much better to day what is right or wrong than 
did our great-grandfathers — ^we possess more light; we do not 
nowadays, for instance, wish to exclude frogs or toads from our 
gardens, but rather desire to encourage them, because of their value 
in maintaining the balance of nature in the matter of slugs and snails, 
but which (the frogs, I mean), long ago, people used ruthlessly to 
destroy, and which m some rural districts are still killed with great 
industry. In France the agriculturists of the time and their labourers 
are publicly warned that such animals are the friends, and not the 
foes, of the farmer, I shall not, therefore, quote a recipe for the 
destruction of frogs and toads, but give in its place a method of 
preventing frogs from croaking, which is to ^ set a candle or lantern 
^ upon the side of the water or river that waters your garden/ 

Now this beginning of my present article is most assuredly some- 
what of a digression, for which I ask pardon from the readers of this 
magazine, but it is always best to play an honest part and act 
straightforwardly, and therefore I make it no secret that I have been 
searching the pages of my old Mentor with the view of enriching 
the pages of this essay with a few crumbs of that knowledge which 
is not to be found elsewhere. The aid I have obtained will, of 
course, be dulv acknowledged. With regard to my subject ' Wild 
^ Ducks, etc., I beg the reader to note that there is more in the 
etcetera than meets the eye, and for this very good reason, that I can 
scarcely say where wild-duck shooting either begins or leaves ofF ! 
A Scottish clergyman who was more famed for his appetite than 
for his sermons, used to say, ' There is a great deal of good mis- 
* cellaneous eating on a well-boiled sheep's head,' so I say of what is 
called wild-duck shooting, it is tolerablv inclusive, and therefore 
not a little ^miscellaneous.' At the risK, then, of being thought 
rather garrulous, I shall, before I am done with the subject, which 
may not be this month, take in a good many birds in the etcetera I 
have alluded to-— notably some of our wild geese, also the moorhen 
and the woodcock. 

I begin with the mallard^ which, as I take it, is the true or real 
wild duck, and which in reality includes both sexes, although, if 
my memory serves me right, the mallard used to be the name given 
only to the male of the wild duck, with which bird I began my 
acquaintance some forty years ago as a boy searching for its nest, 
with a view to possess myself of its eggs for my collection ! I 
rather ' fiincied ' myself in those days as an egg-collector, thinking 
that I was not a little clever at the business ; but since the times 
alluded to I have encountered masters of the art — lads as well as 
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men, who copld give me 9 sto^(e and then, as (hey say, in the slai^ 
of ihe turf, ^ lose me/ My first experifsnce in collecting oiallard 
eggs was a rather extraordinary one, and I will piention it here 
because it may, perhaps, excite crjtipism. | foMnfi a nest in a most 
unexpected place, a pl^^ ^h«it I had 1^0 thought of examining — ^it 
was in the trunk of an old tree overlooking a piece of still water ; 
^here were three eggs in if when I canie upon it, and I left them to 
multiply, as I wanted ten or twelve^ Well, four days ^en^ards, 
y^heri I fvtiirped to see if another one had been added to the store, 
jud^ of my surprise when I found they were ^1 gone I I fancied 
at hrst that some other collector (\) had been before me and taken 
aw?y thfi (Bgp, but speedily fopna I was wrong in that smrmisci 
because while lingering near th^ spot, seated on a bit of rock, I saw 
the fem;^)e n?^lard creep out of a clump of bushes about a hundred 
fi^t or so frpm thp tree where she had sat before I I hurriied to the 
spot I there, sure enoueh, yrerc the eggs, all right, with ^wo added. 
} ka^w the three eggs I had examined previously (at least two of 
t)iem), for o^ \k9d a (>lade of grass sticking upon it, while on one 
of the others I h?4 pl^^d ^ slight mar)c with a bit of pencil. The 
removal of ^he ^gg^ w^ P V^^ remarkable, and the idea I have 
sinced form^ of tb(B ma^er is, that they were carried away and so 
hidden as p be Quf. of the reaich pf the male duck, which I ha^^ 
heard is prone to suck the eggs when they are left unprotected by 
the female I I (lave been ofjpen since porrpborated in this opinion, 
^n4 pvcn when the female mallard is placed ip confinement it 
eviopes the same disposition to conceal its nest. For the achieve- 
meoi of its purpose it talpe^ infinite trouble. But the great wonder 
that I experienced wi|th my firsjt nest was to find out how in all the 
world the bird w^^s able tp remove the eggs from a height of about 
twie)v4; 0f fourteen f(:et in the trunk of a decaying tree, to a place 
on (he ground a good w^y off. Very curious places are often 
selepted by these birds in which to form their nests and batch out 
their young ones. Once I found a nest on the very crown of an 
abrupt fragment of rock, in which there were eleven eggs, and how 
the Uttle ones, presuming the eggs were hatched, would ever reach 
the ni^ighhouring water puzzled me so, that I determined to watch, 
bu( ypfortifpately missed my chance of seeing what took place, the 
nest being vacant at the visit which I made with the view of 
determining the matter ; but that the birds got to the water I know, 
because I saw them (that is my belief at any rate] swimming about ! 
A sportsman of somp note has since explained to me that the female 
thinks riothing pf carrying her young ones, one by one, any dis^j^ce i 
that may be true, only never having seen the thing done, | am at a 
loss to know how it is done ; the bird is balanced, it is said, on the 
feet of the parent duck, and so transported in safety, whiqh» in my 
opinion, is a somewhat remarkable yW;/ (no pun). 

The wild duck, in her simply-constructed nest, lays a lot of eggs. 
I have known cases of fourteen being found in one nest ; but in a 
case where I tried if the bird would continue laying, as in the case 
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of the pheasant, if one of her eggs were daily removed^ I found 
that my plan was detected, nest and eggs being forsaken. That the 
mallard is a fertile reproducer 19 certain from the numbers of them 
which are annually slain ; from the moment they come upon the 
scene, about October, usually, their destruction begins, and legions 
of them are shot, not individually but ^ at a go,' the duck-shooter 
generally trying to kill a whole flock at a time, for which purpose he 
uses a particular gun, and resorts, also, to many devices in order to 
ensure his desire of a big bag. During recent years the numbers of 
wild ducks brought to market has increased enormously in conse* 
quence of the protection which has been aflForded to tnem during 
their close times. In the days when Pennant travelled and wrote, 
amazing supplies of these birds were obtained from Lincolnshire, 
then, as now, the great magazine of wildfowl in this country ; he 
tells us in one of his tours that in one season, and in only ten of the 
decoys in the neighbourhood of Wainfleet, that 31,200 wild ducks 
of various kinds were taken. At the time indicated, about 1805, 
men were willing to contract to supply wild ducks at tenpence the 
couple, teal and wigeon to count only as half birds ! The young 
birds take to the water within a very few hours of their birth, 
indeed, about the instant they are hatched, carefully guarded, of 
course, by their mamma, who soon teaches them how to comport 
themselves, and also how to obtain their food. It may be asserted 
that they are barely two hours out of the shell till they are able to 
catch a fly as deftly as their mother. I am told that the wild duck 
(mallard) is a migratory bird, and does not appear till well on in 
October ; but, for all that, I feel quite sure some df them remain 
with us sdl the year round, and are, in fact, ^native and to the manner 
' born/ I say this because I have seen them every month of the 
year, unless, indeed, my senses have deceived me. The period 
required for incubation is well on for thirty days, but cases have 
occurred where a nest of thirteen eggs has been hatched in a period 
of thirty-nine days. It is long before the young ones are able to 
fly, many months generally, and the full-grown bird, feathers and 
all, does not weigh on the average more than 2i lbs. ! Some 
persons esteem the wild duck as a table animal ; but, on the other 
hand, there are many who dislike it. When, however, they can be 
caught and fed for a time in a garden or barn-yard, they become 
exceedingly good for food; and when they can be bred from — 
paired with the domestic duck — the ducklings are excellent when 
^ell cooked. Regarding the pairing of the two kinds of birds, 
Mr. St. John was able to accomplish this. In his charming volume, 
' Wild Sports of the Highlands,' he says, ' Some few years back 1 

* brought home three young wild ducks ; two of them turned out to 
^ be drakes. I sent away my tame drakes, and, in consequence, the 

* next season had a large family of half-bred and whole wild ducks, as 
' the tame and wild breed together quite freely. The wild ducks 

* which have been caught are the tamest of all ; throwing off all 
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< their natuial shyness, they follow their feeder, and will eat com 
^ out of the hand of any person with whom they are acquainted.' * 

As every animal should be made the most of when once it is 
obtained, I take leave to throw out here the following hints about 
the cooking of wild duck, as to which many persons are often at 
fault If, as has been mentioned, wild ducks can be kept on 
domestic feeding for a few days, say ten days or a fortnight, it 
improves them immensely for the purposes of the table. If; how- 
ever, they are required for luncheon or dinner within a day or two, 
they may with much advantage be buried in the garden, being 
wrapped up in a coarse towel, for a period of twenty or thirty 
hours, or more, which helps somewhat to ' ameliorate * their often 
too pronounced flavour. As a rule, when at all possible, wild duck 
of all kinds should be kept for a matter of six or seven days before 
being used. An excellent mode of cooking mallard or teal is, after 
you have kept them, say for six or seven days, is first of all to roast 
them till they are very nearly half-done ; then remove from the fire 
and score the breast at intervals of about half an inch, and in these 
indentations or furrows place a mixture of pepper, salt and flour in 
about equal proportions, squeezing, in the most liberal manner, the 
juice of a lemon into the wounds. Afterwards, in time to have the 
birds ready for dinner, stew them in a good brown gravy in a close- 
lidded stewpan ; when ready, take up a portion of the gravy, into 

* The mallard, or wild duck, is said to be the parent of our domestic strain 
of these fowls, some of which are of great commercial value. It would he 
interesting to trace the various breeds and ascertain how they came to be fixed. 
There is, for instance, the milk-white, and far-famed Aylesbury duck, which 
yields a revenue of about 30,000/. every year to Aylesbury and its surrounding 
namlets. In the spring-time an Aylesbury duckling will faie worth to the person 
who bred it firom 7 j. 6^. to z 2 j. 6d, and, tempted by such prices, many persons 
rear these birds : chiefly the cottagers of the districts, each of them rearing from 
ten birds to two dozen every season, or selling their eggs to persons who buy them 
for the purpose of hatching them out for the market These persons are known 
in the neighbourhood as * duckers,' and it is said they will very readily give as 
much as a shilling each all the year round for good eggs, whidi is a tuuidsome 
price, seeing that if a cottager possesses half a dozen of regular layers the sale of 
his eggs will form an excellent addition to his income. The eggs so obtained 
are usually placed under the common domestic hen to be nursed into lifo, and 
when they are hatched the young ducks are gathered together, many broods 
being conjoined under one hen, so that three hens out of every four are at once 
set at liberty for other work the moment their task of hatching is accomplished. 
A hundred or two hundred ducklings may thus be seen in some of the villages, 
all of them being carefolly attended to by the cottagers, but none of those 
intended for the spring markets are permitted to take to the water. Ducklings, 
however, which are intended to be kept for breeding purposes are allowed at 
once to follow their natural impulses. The weight of an adult duck ranges 
from 5M0 7i lbs. J while some examples have even been known to make as much 
as z6 lbs. Duckhngs when about six weeks old should weigh a little over 4 lb&, 
and ought to be ready for the London dealer about the end of February if big 
prices be wished for, as by the end of June, and some years much earlier, prices 
have fallen very considerably. I was informed last season by a London dealer 
that on some days he could name and obtain his own price for ' Aylesburys ' ; 
these davs were of course days when the ducks were scarce and the demand 
greater than usual 
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which pour a glass of claret, or even two^ boil up and pour over the 
bird or birds, which may or may not be laid over a bed of well- 
buttered toasted bread ; some epicures like an onion or two cut into 
the gravy, but I prefer the onion in the stuffing, which otherwise 
should be composedof bread-crumb and a very little finely-minced beef 
or veal, according to the season. A snufF of cayenne pepper added 
to the stuffing is really a decided improvement — but mind, only a 
snuff.* As nearly every cook knows well how to hash or curry a 
duck, a recipe for doing so is therefore not necessary, although 
probably some of my readers will thank me for giving them in full 
Margaret Sim's formula for ' stewed duck with green peas/ Here 
it is. ' Truss a duck and brase it in the usual way, and, while this 
^ is going on, shred a lettuce fine and put it in a stewpan with a 

* quart of peas, a few green onions and parsley, an ounce of butter, 
^ pepper and salt, and a gill of water. Put the lid on the stewpan, 
' and set the peas to stew very gently over a slow fire for about 
^ twenty-five minutes, tossing them up occasionally to admit of 
^ their being done equally. When the peas are become soft and are 
^ done, should there happen to be too much moisture, boil down on 
^ the fire until reduced ; add a little white sugar and a good pat of 

* butter ; mix these in with the peas, and use to garnish the> duck. 
^ When dished up, sauce all over with the stock from the duck, 
' previously boiled down to half glaze.' Mrs. Sim, it may be stated, 
is housekeeper at Rossdhu, the seat of Sir James Colquhoun, of 
Colquhoun and Luss, now tenanted by his uncle, Mr. William 
Colquhoun, and her recipes are much appreciated by all who have 
had the opportunity of testing them. I have looked over my copy of 
^ Meg Dods,' but have not found anything in the way of duck 
cooking that may not be already known to most of the readers of 
' Baily's Magazine.' 

* Many epicures do not approve of stuffing wild duck, and, while it is a 
matter al)out which there is room for a difference of opinion, and about which 
no gourmet will be too positive, I prefer when I eat wild duck that it should be 
stuffed. For a ' flapper,' and the ' flapper ' is so often mere skin and bone that 
it really requires stuffing, I have seen used a composition made of the crumb 
of French rolls steeped in port-wine or claret, also a stuffing composed wholly 
of nicely mashed turnips well peppered, likewise a stuffing of buttered toast 
softened in hot water. I mention these so that persons who desire to try them 
may do so. The question of whether or not a wild duck should be stuffed is, 
in my opinion, entirely one dependent on individual tastes ; no harm can possibly 
be done by stuffing the animal, as those who do not like the stuffing may refuse 
to partake of it Now, as to the absolute ' cooking ' or making ready at the 
fire, as apart from the * preparation ' of the bird, there are men who maintain 
that wild ducks should be ' little more than heated/ which I venture to say is a 
great mistake; Soyer even allows twenty minutes at a 'good fire' ; for my part, I 
would give it from four to eight minutes longer. I never eat potatoes with roast 
duck, whether it be roasted or hashed; many persons advocate that a very 
strong port-wine sauce should be served with wild duck, why, I do not know ; 
if the bird has been kept. a few days, as it should be, before being roasted, it will 
probably be very juicy, and therefore not in need of a sauce — ^try it with a little 
red-currant jelly for a change. I shall be glad if any epicurean reader of ' Baily ' 
can throw any further light on the question as to whether or not wild duck 
should be stuffed — I am not too old to learn. 
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Good teal shooting is always much prized. The teal is tkeVd 
of the epicure ; it is not by any means a large bird, but all there is 
of it is really good j it weighs, feathers included, about eig^t ounces; 
it is a big bird that weighs more. Much of what has been said about 
mallard applies to teal and also to widgeon. It is, I beliefe, pretty 
well ascenained that these birds (I mean teal) are with us all the 
year over, because they hare been taken on our fresh waters, where 
they have assembled in small flocks. The migratory supply arrives 
about September. Colonel Hawker says of the teal, in his work on 
shooting, that it is by fer the best bird of the whole anas tribe, and 
is at the same time one of the most accessible of out wild fowl 
Only seven lines are devoted to this bird in the ' Dictionary of Sport'; 
these ate as follows : * A delicate fowl for the table ; but those that 

* buy them ought to be very careful in choosing them ; to know them, 
' observe if the birds feel thick and hard upon the belly, if so, they 
' are fat ; but if thin upon the belly, lean ; if they are dry-footed, 

* thev have been long killed, but if limber-footed new killed.' The 
ntimoer of eggs laid by the female ranges from seven to ten. Per- 
sonally, I am fond of the widgeon as a table bird ; it is, in my humble 
opinion, as good as the teal, but chacun d son go&t ; or, as an old 
Scottish lady used graphically to say, * Taste is everything ; some i(il^^ 

* like parritch and some folks like paddocks " ; porridge and frogs 
being meant. I am quite sure that in Scotland this bird may alwavs 
be found, summer or winter, for I have seen them, and I have, as a 

Irouth, Once or twice harried, their nests of their six or seven creamy- 
ooking eggs; the depository being carefully lined with downy feathers 
picked from their own breasts. It is curious that the cock bird is 
nearly all the year very difficult to be distinguished from the hen, and 
only for a very few weeks in the season can there be observed any 
marked difference in their plumage. A good widgeon weighs about 
a pound and a half. The pintail is a beautiful example of the wild 
duck family, and arrives here about October, taking its departure m 
the spring, I niay say ol theSe four members of the family, that 
they belong to tvhat I call the typical or representative division \ 
they have the advantage of being pretty easy of access to the sports- 
man, and may be said to live almost as much upon land as upon 
water, and of the latter eleniient they are fondest of the fresh \o^ 
or widening river. The food of these birds is exceedingly varied, 
and although they are not thought to be given much to diving, the/ 
eat as many young fishes as they can procure, which in some districts 
is not a few, and they devour large quantities of fish spawn ; but as 
regards food they are not particular, and will greedily feed either upon 
insects or such vegetable matter as may be accessible to them. ^ 
have seem mallards shot in the corn-fields, and they are particularly 
fond of various kinds of garden produce ; they will, for example, e^t 
any quantity of peas from the pods. They feed at night, going off 
to their favourite food haunts in the dusk of the evening, and remain 
at feed for a considerable time, winding up with a good drink and a 
wash at some convenient spring or brook. Time after time they 
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will be found on the saine feeding-ground, the youiig ones being 
taught to follow the parental example. 

As I do not wish to weary my readers by telling theili th^ same 
thing over and over again, I shall merely allude to one or two other jl 
of the duck family. The pochard is worth a brief notice ; then there 
is the scaup duck, the tufted duck, and the golden-eye. I do not 
give the scientific names of these varieties, presuming them fo be 
well enough known to sportsmen under their everyday appellations. 
I have seen the eggs of the pochard or dun-bira ; they are bufFy 
white in colour ; those I saw were in a museum, and had been 
brought from abroad. All that I have to say about this animal is 
that, contrary to the general idea, it is by far the cleverest of the 
family. I have seen it escape from a snare in which it had been 
caught — a perfect labyrinth, as cleverly as if it had been a human 
being. It is a capital diver and a fine swimmer in deep water, which 
helps it in individual cases to baffle its enemies. In flocks they 
seem much more confused, and fall an easy prey to the devices of 
mankind. Some epicures say the pochard Is singularly good for food, 
and equal, when it can be obtained in its best condition, to the cele- 
brated canvas-backs of America ; but I cannot endorse that opbion. 
I greatly prefer the teal, and I like it best when it is prepared in 
joints as a savoury dish, and served on a bed of cabbage that has been 
nicely stewed in beef gravy. A poultryman in a large way of busi- 
ness assures me that when the pochard is plucked and made ready 
for the table, it is almost impossible to distinguish it frofn the real 
canvas-back; the American bird is, however, a little larger and 
longer than the pochard. The golden-eye I have not much to say 
about ; as a table bird I do not like it, it is so rank and fishy in its 
flavour, despite its beautiful name. This duck is a capital diver, and 
feeds mostly on small shell-fish. It is wonderful the destruction 
which some of these wild birds effect in the salmon and trout- 
hatching seasons ; one that a friend of mine shot a few winters ago 
on the tributary of a salmon river had three hundred ova in its 
inside. Atios glacialis^ the long-tailed duck, is one of the most 
agile members of the family \ it is an animal of great elegance, and 
quick in movement, and emits when disturbed a rather musical cry. 
This bird is a good one for beginners in aquatic shooting, as it is not 
as wild as some of the other varieties ; it possesses the power of 
remaining under the water for a long period. It is quite painful to 
note the despair of one of these birds when its mate has been killed \ 
no matter whether it be the drake or the duck which is left, its 
plaintive cry or ^il of agony sounds almost as if it were uttered 
by a human being; but sportsmen must not give heed to such 
utterances, ' to kill ' is their never-changing motto. 

There is something in following these aquatic birds that does not 
admit of doubt, and that is their capability of affording unceasing 
and ever-varying sport at a time when there is almost nothing else 
to shoot. After the Scotch moors have been exhausted and the home 
coverts duly tramped over, ten days in the fens offers a gratifying 
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change of scene and an abundance of shooting that may, in regard to 
the interest it excites, be termed almost dramatic. In Scotland wild 
ducks are not much of a marketable commodity until about the 
beginning of February in each year. A Scottish sportsman favours 
me with the following; brief remarks : 

After you have killed your allotted number of grouse, and done 
due justice to partridge, pheasant, and hare, turn your attention by 
all means to the water-fowl in our friths and bays, and on the mar^s 
of oyr fresh-water lochs you will find a never-ending variet}' of real 
good * sport/ especially if you are not afraid of the night air. Wait 
out a night or two, and I give you my word that you will thorougbl/ 
enjoy the fun and excitement. If you can pitch a tent or erect a 
hut m which to kindle a fire and boil your tea-kettle, all the better. 
Catch your birds as they come off the water to their feeding-grounds. 
If the night should prove a frosty one you will bring down a score 
of various water-fowl at some running spring which they are sure to 
make for, and where they are, of course, rather easier to bag than 
in their own wild haunts, where it requires even more skill to bring 
them down than it does to make a lively wild grouse bite the heather. 
Near Port Glasgow, on the Clyde, and about So-ness and Kincardine, 
on the Frith of Forth, good wild-fowl shooting is always to be found 
in the season ; and on some parts of the Moray Frith these sea-birds 
are to be found in tens of thousands. At all these places plenteous 
sport is certain, as you may know from the fact that some impe- 
cunious fellows ' make a living * at the business by sending their birds 
to the English markets. The modus operandi of these * profo- 
'sionals,' as I am quite justified in calling them, is to move about by 
the aid of a small sail in a large punt, armed with a couple of sti^ivel 
guns. Getting into the middle of a large flock, the fowler and his chum 
are able to let fly with both guns, and so do tremendous havoc. You 
may think, perhaps, I am exaggerating when I say that I have known 
as many as three hundred birds of all sorts killed by the two shots. The 
work ot picking up these birds is done by well-trained water-spaniels, 
who are let overboard and gather in the birds with a rare intelligence; 
in fact, the dogs really seem to enjoy their work ! You will t^^ 
notice that if it pays the professional to do this sort of work, there 
must be a wealth of pastime for the r^^/ sportsman at all such centres 
of supply. In the Moray Frith, and in almost all the arms of the 
sea in Ireland, there is good sport to be obtained in shooting the 
Brent or barnacle goose ; but these birds, I am sorry to say, are not 
up to much in the way of eating. If you are writing on this subject 
for your friend ^ Baily,' pray do not be conventional, and take heed, 
old fellow, of this fact, that what you can state of^ your own kno\v- 
ledge, however bald it may be, is far before the facts you can glcai? 
in books. I am no great dab at the pen myself, but I state that 
much on the authority of a literary friend, who is really an authority 
on such matters. 

As I always consider the commerce pertaining to all kinds of sport 
to be of real interest, I beg to conclude for the present with a note of 
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prices, supplied by the chief dealer in game in Scotland, who has had 
wonderful experience in the poultry trade all over the three king- 
doms: Wild duck sell in November and December about 2s. 6a, 
to 3^. each retail price, and during February and March at from 3^. 
to 5J. each, according to the supply. The best and largest supplies 
come from Holland, and are consigned to the London market, from 
whence they are distributed all over the country. The wholesale 
price fluctuates according to the state of the weather in London. 
This season (1880), on the 1st February, I had 4^. 6d. each for 
birds; while, on the 21st, I was supplied with finer birds, and in 
any quantity, at is. gd. to 2s> each. Big prices, as a matter of 
course, bring in tremendous supplies, causing, as in all such cases, 
a great glut, so that prices fall with great rapidity, as much as 
50 per cent, in three days. 

As the space apportioned by the Editor of * Baily ' to indi- 
vidual contributors must of necessity be limited, I ask leave to 
break off here, the subject being one which can be easily resumed 
at some future date ; and I have still to say my say about the 
waterhen, the woodcock, the snipe, and many other birds. 



EXETER. 

We know of no city or town that deserves better notice than the 
one whose name stands at the head of this article ; east, west, 
north, or south, beautiful and romantic scenery gladdens the eye. 
Hill and dale, innumerable rivers, streams, and brooks, pendent 
woods reaching to the margins of these gushing watprs, all of which 
may be said to abound with trout, affording much sport, and render- 
ing this charming country well worth the tourist's notice, be he a 
sportsman or not. Before we proceed to tell of sports and pastimes, 
for which this county is, or was, once so justly celebrated, some 
account of this memorable city may interest general readers. It is 
of large dimensions, containing forty or fifty thousand inhabitants. 
The cathedral is well worth a visit, although not so large as many, 
yet in the beauty of its architecture can hardly be surpassed ; 
parts are said to be a thousand years old. The streets are hand- 
some, particularly High Street and Queen Street ; the shops good, 
where all the needments of both sexes may be obtained of the 
best quality and at moderate prices. A theatre should be named, al- 
though of a bijou character, yet under its present excellent and liberal 
management possessing all the modern attractiveness of London 
houses. The Institution in the cathedral vard, with its thirty 
thousand volumes of rare and useful books, is well worth notice. 
The city can boast of three or four first-rate hotels, and, above all, 
three clubs, the Devon and Exeter standing first and foremost, most 
of the resident noblemen and county gentlemen being its members. 
The club is well managed by a committee of ten of its members, 
aided by an able steward, who provides an excellent table d'hdte 
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dinner every night at seven o'clock, when all that is in season can 
be met with. The wines are excellent and of first-rate quality. 
The house is spacious and very handsomely farhished. There are 
two billiard-rooms, a reading-room, library, smoking-room, bath- 
room, and two dressing-rooms; and, lastly, an airy coffee-room, 
representing one of {he best of London clubs, only on a smaller 
scale. Having said thus much about this pleasant city, let us turn 
to the sports and pastimes of the surrounding country. 

Wrestling was once a favourite amusement in Devonshire. All 
classes appear to have indulged in this ancient sport, but now 
confined entirely to the lower orders, whd have their meeting 
annually, but like nearly all the old games and amusements for 
which England was once so fiimous, seems dying out. There 
are those still living who can remember bull- and badger-baiting, 
cock- and dog-fighting,* and other so-called sports of a like savage 
nature common to this coUnty, and even patronised by the higher 
classes. Happily those days are past; the only remnant left of 
these barbarities is pigeon-shooting, an amusement, it may be said, 
fashionable among a certain set, but we think more fitting the taste 
of a past than the amusement of the present age. 

Bad as Devonshire is as a hunting county, yet there are as manf, 
if not more, packs of foxhounds kept there than in any county in 
England, namely, the Dartmoor, the Master, Admiral Parker ; South 
Devon, Mr. A. F. Ross ; Dulverton, Mr. Froude-Bellew ; naldon, 
Lord Haldon and Sir John Duntze; the Lammertoti, Mr. Lobb; 
the Eggerford, Lord Portsmouth ; the Tiverton, Mr. Raver j Stars 
of the West, Mr. Snow ; the Stevenstone, the Hon. W. Trefusis. 

The only pack it has been our good fortune to have seen much of 
was in the days of Mr. Westlake, when he hunted the country now 
divided between Lord Haldon and Mr. Ross. A rougher country 
could hardly be found. One of their favourite meets was Haldon 
racecourse, where commences a chain of woods extending for 
nearly eleven miles, beginning at Cotleigh Wood, and ending 
at Luscombe, near Dawlish. Yet those who really loved hunting 
for hunting sake might see much sport, there being coverts, with 
many rides and green roads cut through them ; but for a man whose 
object was riding nothing but disappointment could attend him, it 
being impossible, or next to impossible, ever to see hounds should 
they get away for three fields consecutively. This pack is now under 
the able management of Lord Haldon and Sir John Duntze, and for 
the short time they have been joint masters everything has iriiproved. 
A more sightly pack of hounds one could not wish to see. The 
men well-mounted, but on horses not quite fit, we think, for this 
over-and-above rough country ; stifFer and shorter-legged animals 
would be more adapted to face the high banks, which are almost 
the only fences to be found in this part of England. Yet the whole 
* get up * does the greatest credit to the noble owners, the whole 
establishment showing at a glance that it is in the hands, not only 
of thorough sportsmen, but polished gentlemen also. 
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Yet Devonshire, with all its imperfections, has much t6 recom- 
mend it, particularly to the occasional visitant. The country, the 
moment yoti leave Exeter, is beautiful, the air soft and balmy and 
most salubrious ; all that humanity requires caii be procured in this, 
the so-called ^ Garden of England.' Railways to all the surrounding 
places have trains leaving the city many times a day, affording the 
touristy be he sportsman, or one merely in search of ' natural object^,' 
aniple means of reaching all parts of this most charming country; 

Difficult as Devonshire is to ride across — the fences in some parts 
of the county aU but impracticable, the enclosures small, and the 
hills in places approaching the perpendicular — it is nevertheless triie 
that some * good men' are to be met with ; and Were it not an in- 
vidious task, we could mention the names of two whose pfowess in 
the huntirig-iield is unrivalled in any country ; and these keen lovers 
of the * noble science ' are not only * at home ' in the cramped and 
confined enclosures of their native edtihtry, but are found to be going 
equally at ease over the deep and heavy ploughs of Dorsetshire, or 
we believe equally so over grass, with its stiff ox-fences, and double 
post and rail. All honour td them^ aS staunch supporters of one of 
England's noblest sports. 

The hounds that have hunted this tojintry, lind hunt it siill, are 
worthy of a better. Lord Portstiiouth, the Hon. Mark Rollei now 
the Stevenstone, can boast of the best blood in England. The same 
majr be said of the Haldon, who have obtained their drafl from both 
these kennels, and others of equal note ; but above all Lord Polti- 
more's pack stood first or rather did so. When these hounds were 
sold at the hammer a kW years ago, six couple and a half realised 
the extraordinary sum of thirteen hundred guineas ; the entire pack 
nearly four thousand, if bur memory deceives iis not. Three thousand 
seven htiridred ^as the sum they made. 

The Rev. John Russell, better known In North Devon as * Jack 
^ Russell,' is one of the Devonshire celebrities we shall mention. 
We take the following mostly from a work published ten ytarS ago, 
entitled * Devonshire Celebrities/ Mr. Russell being at that time in 
his seventy-sixth year. It is said his knowledge how to find a fox, 
and when found, how to kill him, seemed a natural instinct. Many 
vears ago, somewhere about 1828, Mr. Russell kept a pack of hounds, 
hunting both fox and hare. An extensive country was his, extending 
frotn Torrington to Bodmin in Cornwall. It is said that out of thirty 
foxes he ran in one season twenty-eight were killed, and the same 
year ninety brace of hares shared the same fiite. His power of 
endurance in the saddle was marvellous. He has been known, the 
same author states, to ride eighty miles to dine with a friend, and 
home again the next day. His power in the pulpit equalled that 
in the saddle, and after one of these extraordinary rides on a Satur- 
day, reaching home to a very late dinner, he has been known to sit 
down and write and compose his sermon for the following Sunday. 
Mr. Russell is now in his eiehty-fifth yeaf^ and last season was to 
be seen frequently with the ^xmoor Staghounds^ going, * they say,' 
as hard as ever. 
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Another anecdote, and we must bid adieu to Devonshire fox- 
hunting. It is somewhat different to the above. The tale was told 
to us on such reliable authority, that we see no reason therefore to 
doubt it. Two gentlemen one fine day were riding to meet the 
hounds — no matter where the meet was — one a thorough sportsman, 
his companion the very pink of fashion, his spotless scarlet looking 
fresh from the hands of the celebrated Mr. Poole, snow-white 
leather, and boots, the very polish of which dazzled the eye. 

They had proceeded a mile or more on the road to WoJod, 

when our * well got-up friend/ suddenly pulling up bis horse, and 
viewing the vacant button-hole, exclaims, ' Oh, I have left my rose 
* at home ; I must go back for it.' This he actuaUv did ! ! 

Enough has been said in this hastv sketch of I^evonshire hunt- 
ing, so turn we to another equally popular sport — shooting — for surely 
in such a country as this it may rank with or even before the chase. 
Shooting with dog and gun, when properly carried out, in a rough 
and thickly-wooded country like this may be said to equal any of the 
rural pastimes to be met with here ; but alas 1 this healthful and 
delightful recreation has departed from its pristine character, spaniels 
are now never or hardly ever seen. The hen-coop has taken the 
place of the pheasant's natural mother, the furzy gorse brake and 
double hedgerow is no longer their nesting-place. We hear 
no more of those eood old days, when men were really sportsmen, 
contenting themselves with their eight or ten brace of pheasants 
mixed with other game ; when woodcocks were looked upon 
more worthy of pursuit than the half-tame denizens of woods 
and fields ; when more delight was taken in bagging a few couple 
of these wild birds than any amount of protected creatures ; but 
now our modern sportsman (if he be worthy of the name) is not 
content unless stationed in some warm corner beside a sheltered 
grove, having his breechloaders handed to him as fast as his attendant 
can load or he discharge them. But times are changed since, when 
in our young days we took the field at nine o'clock, a few sandwiches 
stowed away in a side pocket, or if on a ^ grand day,' a basket might 
meet us at some appointed place containing a homely but wholesome 
luncheon ; this was all that was required, or even thought of. The 
head keeper, with one or two beaters, accompanied by a couple or 
two of well-broken spaniels, all but mute and steady as ^ old time/ 
were our attendants, and so the day passed on until the shades 
of evening warned us it was time to return. Cheerful, contented, 
and happy we did so, to a hospitable and truly English dinner. 
But since then times are sadly changed, who can say for the better? 
We have attempted to describe a day's shooting in the olden time ; 
let us point out what it is now. One or two of the grand days of 
the season are proposed to take place ; the time about Christmas ; the 
weather, we will suppose, all that could be wished, bright and clear 
and somewhat inclined to frost ; the guests number eight, the time 
of day near twelve o'clock, and all are prepared for action. The 
guns are placed some fifty or sixty yards apart at the end of one of 
*hcse over-stocked covers j some of the junior members prefer 
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walking with the beaters, but to their cost, we fear, getting fewer 
shots, and the clay's sport proceeds. An hour and a hdf they blaze 
away to their hearts' content. There is a pause in the work of the 
day, and luncheon is announced ; hot and steaming savoury dishes 
followed up with champagne, claret, and sparkling Moselle, a feast 
for an emperor more fitting than for eight hungry ' sportsmen ' ; an 
hour and more is passed in this most agreeable occupation, and then 
to work again. It is now past four of the clock ; it is time to count 
the killed — ^six hundred pheasants, half as many hares, and two 
hundred rabbits, two couple of woodcock, and a partridge, in all 
eleven hundred head ; a goodly number, it appears to us, but thought 
nothing of in these days of big bags and spare exercise. Let it be 
asked the true English sportsman which he would prefer, a day in 
the olden time with spaniels and even muzzle-loaders, when a tithe 
of the quantity of dead game could be counted, to such a day of dis- 
gusting slaughter as the one described, when, too, the produce of 
thb so-called day's sport would be packed off by train next morning 
to some London salesman to help pay the expenses of a day's amuse- 
ment given to friends. 

Concluding this hasty sketch of Devonshire sports and pastimes, we 
are tempted to place before the readers of ' Baily ' an account of a 
day's shooting which came off in this country, and what we are 
informed is of no very uncommon occurrence elsewhere : We give 
it as it was told to us by a gentleman who vouched for its truth : it 
took place some time during last season. A gentleman rented 
some shooting ground with many coverts but little game : he wished 
to give his fi-iends a day's shooting, accompanied by a ^ well got-up 
breakfast or ^ luncheon.' A celebrated confectioner, well known in 
the fashionable world, was engaged to supply all necessaries fitting 
for the occasion. The day arrived, bright and clear, all that could be 
wished, and the party proceeded to the place of action. The first, 
a plantation of a few acres or more, was beaten, but not a head ot 
game was found ; and so on to the next, and next, with a like result. 
' The birds must have run,' said the disappointed host ; ' we shall 
^ find them presently.' And so it turned out. Stops had been 
placed in the fence of the last wood — that is a net, some two feet 
high, to prevent pheasants or other game running on to other property. 
Huddled together, some hundreds or more were found, scarcely 
making an attempt to fly. One, apparently an old cock, got up 
and went to perch, followed by others making a feeble attempt to 
use their wings, affording easy shots. Many, it was said, ran back 
between the legs of the beaters and others, allowing themselves 
to be taken up by hand. No comment shall be made, beyond 
stating that all these unfortunate birds had arrived by train from 
London the night before, and turned down the following morning, 
and no doubt, wanting their break^t, wandered in the hope of finding 
some hospitable stubble-field whereby to satisfy their half-famished 
stomachs, with what the gleaner had chanced to leave behind. Sport- 
ing of all kinds seems falling to the lowest ebb, particularly the most 
healthful and invigorating of all sports, * Dog and Gun.' 
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A few more words and we have done. Some thousand pheasants 
have jus( been turned out, * all hen-hatched/ on one aot very large 
estate near herej they may afford, perhaps, three days' shooting 
during the coming season. If we mistake not, the Hare and Rabbit 
Bill has become law. Most objectionable as we believe it to be, 
it may do some good, possibly putting a chec|c to the over-breediog 
and preserving of pheasants. Who will like to pay fifteen shillings a 
dozen for pheasant eggs, which when hatched are all but certain to 
fall a prey, in some wa/'or other, to a discojitented tenant or his 
sport-loving son? But we are wandering from our subject, and 
trenching on matters that must be left to wiser and more experienced 
heads than ours. Treating on sports and pastimes, nothing has 
beefi said on one qf the mos; popular and much sought-after of all 
the recreations indMlged i.i> l>ere, ' Trout-fishing.' Some day perhaps 
we may return to it, ;^nd describe mar^y a delightful day passed 
beside the rivers, streanis» ^d brooks with which the couiitr^ 
so founds. Thp Old Forester. 



FRANK BUCKf^AND. 

IN MEMORIAM. 



Frank Buckland died on the 19th of December, 1880, and were 
it siven to the dead to know what is being said of them by the 
liv^ngy the deceased gentleman would be aware that his life and his 
work has forn^isd the then^ of a hundred successive obituary 
notices, each of which has been niore complimentary than that 
which precede4 it. 

So far as we know, Mr. Buckland was not entitled to be called a 
^ sportsman,' but he was a bright spirit who was at the back of all 
sport, who sympathised keenly with its votaries, and on whose grave 
it is becoming (hat ' Baily ' should plant a flower. The deceased 
gentleman will be best known as an expository, or practical naturalist, 
of abounding knowledge, of intelligent method, and imbued with an 
indomitable, never-ending power of work. It may honestly be said 
of Frank Buckland that he seldom knew an idle moment. If he 
was not working steadily at manual labour, dissecting-knife in hand, 
his busy brain was hard at it, and his keen eye was always busily 
noting what was passing around him in his own peculiar world. 

As one of her Majesty's inspectors of salmon fisheries for England, 
the voice of Buckland, when he spoke, or his pen, when he wrote, 
at once commanded attention. Not that what he said or wrote was 
always right — he would have been more than human had he never 
made a blunder ; but what he did think, write, or speak was always 
honestly thought, written, or spoken. No man could possibly dis- 
cover personal motives in any of the public works of Frank Buck- 
land. On the contrary, he was utterly unselfish. His knowledge 
of fi^h and fish life is admirably evinced in the long series of fishery 
reports which it was his duty to compile ; they all bear internal 
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evidence of his teien perceptive poyyer and tbproiigh practical 
kno)vledge, afid for )iis }Qng-contiBUisd * e]|^positions,' whether pf sprat 
or salmon life, whether of whiteb$iit or wh^le, we have the utmost 
respect. It was sometimes expeisdingly difficiik, however, for fishery 
econoipists to pip their f^ith unhesitatingly to his deductions or to 
believe in his theorizes s as, for instance, ths^ a loh$ter is ^t its best 
for food uses when it is full of spawn, or (that it is wise to allow 
these crustacean delicacies of the table to be captured at the very 
time they have become reproductive ! \ Happily such mistakes, as 
many have esteemed them, were very few, and, as a rule, the work 
done in special fishery feportiqg, as well as in the rputine inspection 
of salinon rivers, cannot bfs found fault with > it i6> to say the least of 
it, genuine, so far as 3uckland kp^w iti an4 in pvery w&y unselfishly 
done on behalf of the piiblic. And, ij^oreover, there cap be little 
doubt that it was his siipple devotiop to his WPrk which earned for him 
his premati^re grave/ No apgry ^ood on a salmon streaip rolling red 
from bank to t>rae, could ever stop him from duty ; he was only too 
prodigal of his exertions ; he would do his work even in the very 
fiood, nor was he careful to l^y his wet clothes aside, or take those 
prjscautions for his health which woulcl bi^ve at once occurre4 to 4 
man pf a more worldly nature. 

To see By^kland at work was a tfi^at, whether be were expound- 
ing the angles of a salmpn ladder up to his kpees in some muddy 
river, discoursing on the build of one of his famous monkeys in his 

> sanctum, or dissecting a tiny fish in his own den in Albany Street, 
he was always the san^e — in dead earnest, while he was endowed 
with the happy faculty of always saying .soq[)ething that was worth 

^ hearing. The writer of this brief potice had an interview with him 

in thic cellar of a fish shop in 8on4 Street. He was coatless in a 
momienty and, with i^hirt-sleeves foiled vp, became at once immersed 

* ' in what was to him quite a pleasurfs, the dissectbn of a huge salmon 
which the owner of the place thought was not a sufficiently healthy 
fish to be sold, an idea which Mr. Buckland at once confirmed, 
baggin? at the same time one or two of the internal portions of the 

i large nsh for further study and investigation. From the fish cellar 

[ we proceeded to the Museum of Fish Culture, where we spent an 

> interesting two hours in piscicultural chat. As a boy, the deceased 
naturalist was father to the man. In a graphic and charmingly- 

( written notice in ^ Bell's Life,' by fin old Wykehamist, a school-fellow 

i of Buckland's, we are tpjd he was a boy who was utterly indifferent to 

personal appearance, but good-tempered and eccentric, with a small 
museum in his sleeve or cupboard, sometimes 9, snake or a pet mouse, 
or a guinea-pig, on occasions eyep a hedgehpg. }t is scarcely to be 
wondered at that such a boy grew into the man he became — the 
man whom everybody sent tp that had an animal the name of which 
they did Pot kpow, or a natural curiosity which was something of a 
mystery. From all parts of the kingdom, and from places on the 
Continent, and even from the distant prairies of America, there came 
boxes and h^ippers to Albany Sl^rpef, often enough sqfielling strongly 
of the decaying matter which tbey contained, but nothing was turned 
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away ; to him the aOments of a sick monkey were as interesting as 
those of a duchess, and beef-tea and port-wine were scarcely thought 
good enough for the solacement of a dying ape. As his Wykehamist 
school-fellow says, * Frank was a born naturalist.' 

Other tributes to Buckland's memory than those of school-fellows 
and personal friends have been ungrudgingly given. Even the news- 
paper with which he quarrelled, and against which he ran ^ Land 
' and Water ' paid a ready tribute to its enemy, if such a word may 
be used. 

It is to be hoped that some friendly hand of literary power will 
gather into a focus the best of the papers with which Mr. Buckland 
relieved the dryness of his official reports, and which are scattered 
through a score of Blue Books. Many of them will bear re-publica- 
tion ; they contain a mass of reliable information, conveyed in an 
intelligent spirit to all who will take the trouble to peruse it, and a 
goodly volume might be filled with a selection of these excellent 
papers. Mr. Buckland himself once or twice issued a volume or two 
which had evidently been prepared in the most hurried manner, and 
which would have been better never to have appeared, the contents 
being sketchy in the extreme ; in fact, the writing had been all too 
easy to make it good reading ; but Mr. Buckland's best efforts with 
his pen are in evcrv way worthy of attention, whether or not all 
men accept the conclusions at which he arrived. 

Many who have had a word to say about Mr. Buckland concur 
in telling us that he was a sincere and genuine man, a kind friend, 
charitable to the poor, and without affectation -, but withal, enjoying 
the good things of life as all good men should. Although the present 
writer knew him less, perhaps, than some others who have been 
writing about him, he is in true accord with the prevailing sentiment, 
and is very glad to have been allowed this opportunity of saying so 
in the pages of * Baily's * magazine. 



STRIKING ILE. 



The success of the oil mines in Pennsylvania, Canada, and half a 
dozen other districts coined a phrase now current wherever 'the oaths 
* of British commerce and the accents of Cockaigne,' as the poet 
phrases it, are clear and articulate sounds. So to Captain Boycott — 
in whom Ireland loses, temporarily or permanently (for who can 
gauge the force of the popular delirium and the unresisted tide of 
Jack Cadeism now sweeping over the land ?], a most intrepid rider 
and good sportsman — we owe the new phrase of ^ Boycotting,' which 
has put deportation to Coventry, and the petits soupers of Duke 
Humphry of happy memory, completely into the cold shade of 
oblivion. In the following true tale, I mean to speak of ^ ile ' both 
literally and metaphorically; of opportunity seized bv the forelock, 
whereby a new miracle of turning petroleum into gola was achieved ; 
of opportunity lost by vacillation and hesitancy, through which iU 
was left to ooze ana struggle with its rocky encasements, and the 
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emancipating blow which was to release the imprisoned Pactolus 
to enrich all within its reach was never struck ; and as one thinks 
how often since these years one has enacted (though not in bur- 
lesque) the several parts of Sisyphus, Ixion, TantaluS| and those 
daughters of Danaus who were doomed to employ their hours in 
pouring water into a sieve or a bottomless tub, the familiar lines of 
the bard of all time come home to one, how 

' There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune ; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shaUows, and in miseries.' 

Readeri I am writing of the days when civil war desolated 
America and paralysed enterprise, when ploughs were turned into 
swords and reapine-hooks into bayonets; when the only railways 
projected or carried out were strategic lines such as that which con- 
nected the banks of the Rappahannock with those of the Potomac, 
and enabled Washington to feed Hooker (by no means the 
'judicious') and his hosts with all comparative ease and expedition; 
when the great inter-oceanic line was rolled up in the civil engi- 
neer's desk, and when men crossed the prairies by stage-coach if 
rich, by waggon if moderately dowered, or on foot with a hand-cart, 
if your energy or enterprise exceeded your stock of pelf or ^ilities 
for acquiring it Then Denver, the first * city ' struck by travellers 
on their western pilgrimage, was comparatively an unknown spot, at 
least to Englishmen, and the great Parks which indent the Rocky 
Mountains with their verdant paradises, had only been cursorily ex- 

rlored by hunters or prospectors in their quest for gold or peltry, 
t was my fortune to have crossed the plains of Kansas, Nebraska 
and Colorado by the second method I have referred to. We were a 
verv mixed lot, the tenants of three wagons, who travelled together 
under the auspices of one * boss,' a stu^ Pike who knew his route, 
could keep order, and had a method with his mules which they 
understood, but which, I fancy, none of the party could have acquired 
ofF-hand and would probably have fared as ill if caught in a suddenly 
^ spated ' caiion as did Phaethon when he undertook the paternal 
team. I don't think we had many adventures. Those who had 
'shot ' guns could have killed as many prairie-hens as they chose in 
the first ten or twelve days' travelling ; then the riflemen came in 
for antelope all along the track, whose curiosity led them into the 
direst danger, had our men been only better marksmen and more 
accurate drawers of ^ beads.' Of course we had rattlesnakes, 
gophers, prairie-dogs, coyote wolves, wild cats, skunks, and all those 
wild beasts which were, more or less, interesting or exciting in 
their noveltv. Buffalo we did not meet on that particular journey ; 
but I recollect how cautiously we ate some fresh * huoip ' which 
Indians had dropped, fearing that it might be poisoned. Of course 
there was an Indian * scare,' but it came to nothing. I forgot to 
say that it was in * the fall ' that we drove across the great plains 
where American scenery is set in the fairest framework, and where 
VOL. XXXVI. — NO. 252. 2 x 
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golden weather, though varied with occasional bursts of thunder and 
the accompaniments of lightning and deluging rain, mzj be counted 
upon with almost certain certainty. NaturaJty, we had rigged up 
awnings to our waggons, and in jumping into one of these ambu- 
lances I had managed somehow to miss the rope, and one of the hind- 
wheels had gone over my leg ; so that when I was injected by the 
worthy Pike into Denver, which was his terminus, I was more or 
less a cripple, and forced to tarry in the hotel by the banks of the 
Platte till muscles and tendons regained their normal tone. The 
Roman cynic satirist tells us that years in their course bring with 
them, and take away with them, many inconveniences and dis- 
abilities. Certainly, in our salad days we can enjoy things more 
keenly and identinr ourselves more ftuly with our surroundings than 
in a decade or two later on ; while, on the other hand, the indinerence 
which |rows like a moss or a fungus upon us in\maturer years is a 
kind of shield that wards off many of the minor slings and arrows 
of outrageous fortune, and makes us less sensible to many of '&f 
^ petites mishes delavie humainel An American hotel, particularly 
in the Far West, was then a study and in some respects a delight. 
The contrast of character, countenance and costume was extreme. 
Your neighbour might have been filibustering with Walker in 
Nicaragua, or perchance he had made a fortune whaling in the 
northern seas and was come here to lose it., or multiply it fifty-foU. 
He might be the owner and inventor of a new quartz-mill, or he 
might be the proprietor of a principality in New Mexico. But every 
one you met, even the waiter, had seen something of life and its mam- 
fold vicissitudes, and, if he chose to talk, could do so with connais- 
sance de cause, %o far, at least, as his own observation went. Then 
the multitudinous table cthdte and its incongruous multiplicity of 
peculiar dishes, which, if not recherchisywext novel and most infinite 
in their variety, exceeding anything you had ever seen, perchance, 
on the Rhine or the Rhenish provinces. *Twas there you learnt, at 
supper-time, how * the pie was made of pumpkin, and the mush was 
' made of corn,* and your strong stomach exulted with a certain 
impunity in its gifts of assimilating this rtidis et incondita tnokSy 
which, as you think over it now, fills you with amazement not 
wholly unmixed with regret. Then costume I Of course the bankers 
and * great oneyers ' wore the inevitable black pants and paletot with 
the vast white bosom pierced by a single diamond, the star of the 
evening and the star of the morning, whose steady lustre, like their 
balances, never paled or waxed faint. Then the successful miners, 
who looked a cross of bold buccaneer, corsair and railway navigator, 
with their belts filled with gold-dust and their long beards and short 
hair. These men had just emerged from a quasi-marine store, ana 
had trucked some of their ounces for the most nondescript apparel, 
such as Ratcliff-highway or Yarmouth jetty might recognise as 
familiar. Then the ecclesiastics, who mingled with ' their cloth 
something of the tourist and sportsman, and the fortunate trapper 
and peltryman, whose * smoke-tan ' leather jerkin and continuation^ 
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showed that he had spent some of his time with the Pawnee, Ute or 
Sioux braves and squaws. It is quite a mistake to suppose the 
American has no corns. He has plenty of them, and sensitive 
enough they are at times. Is he not to a certain extent a Saxon, 
and when did Saxon ever wholly cast aside self-consciousness ? But 
the American acts and talks as if he had none, and his commerce 
with a great world in which he is more than a cypher, makes him 
ignore diem, until they are suddenly and sharply pinched. Hence 
if the Englishman will abandon bis insular morgue in such places and 
be a citizen of the world ^without prejudices, the natives will 
take him freely into confidence, and he will be wafted into 
worlds of commercial wealth and speculation where Aladdin's 
wonders can be realised by a few bold ventures. The miners will 
tell him 'of half-discovered Ophirs — ^walls of silver and veins of 
gold I The travellers will fill him with Indian atrocities, which 
would make the boldest Turk or Bulgar shudder or stare ; and the 
sportsmen and trappers will have anecdotes of grizzly and cinnamon 
bears, buffalo and elk, painters (panthers), and otters, wild sheep 
and wolves, beaver and ^ black tails,' which must stir all the Nimrod 
element within your veins to fever pulsation. 

Very soon, the delicious climate of Denver and its environs — ^where 
the world's sanitarium might be established, or rather where the 
portals to the mighty sanitarium, which should be placed some 
thirty or forty miles higher up nearer Idaho or the Parks, might 
be erected — ^worked wonders on the injured limb, and I was able to 
stroll about easily with the support of a sturdy ^ gamp,' selected for 
its good stick and handle. A little inquirv soon taught me that 
the streams that ran into the Platte were full of the most primitive 
and unsuspecting trout, and that pleasant excursions might be made 
anywhere or everywhere with successful results ; while in this com* 
mercial country vou could always truck away a kw pounds of fish 
for your bed ana board with a ranchero, if you had wandered ofF too 
far for return the same day. At the hotel I had &llen in with a 
New England youth, who looked unlike the rest of the men about. 
He never told me how he had come out so far west, nor with what 
intent. His air was * soft goods,' but his general intelligence and 
observation looked equal to any enterprise. I suppose he fancied 
that I was on * the adventure ' tack like himself, which was not the 
case, for I had only drifted out in an aimless way to see ' the great 
* West/ make a sort of grand tour in the prairie land, view the 
famed Rocky Mountains, and return to Europe by-and-by. At 
any rate, one day he asked me if I would extend my ramblings 
a few extra miles," and come to a ranche where we should be 
hospitably entertained, and see what we should see. I assented, 
and in some ten or twelve miles of prairie travelling in, if 
I recollect right, a north-westerly direction, towards St Vrain's or 
Cache Pendre Creek, for I quite forget which at the moment, we 
found ourselves at the porch of a substantial log-house, divided 
into four or five rooms, by no means uncomfortable, and certainly 

2 B 2 
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more homelike than that famous sheeling which Walter Scott 
describes so beautifuUv for us in the opening canto of the ' Laily 
^ of the Lake/ as tne bower and home of Ellen Douglas. It 
was quite eood enough for a hunting-box in such a climate, and 
a couple of hundred pounds judiciously laid out in London would 
have made it even elegant 

The owner was a middle-aged man, full of the fire of hope and 
enterprise, very pleasant to speak to, full of information, and I very 
well recollect how we sat down to a well-cooked ^ square ' meal in 
the parlour, in which domestic poultry figured largely. How our 
New Englander had found him out I never learnt ; but in an evening 
talk over the logs in the kitchen we gathered, over the last agar, 
that our host had settled and built the place himself — of course with 
the aid of paid helps ; that he had enclosed the homestead area of 
164 acres with a strong fence ; had waving crops growing within 
these barriers, while the prairie beyond he shared with tne feraj 
the Indians, and any stray settlers or graziers, in depasturing his 
flocks and herds ; that he had, like most western men, grown tired 
of settled and, to a certain extent, monotonous existence ; that he 
had been bitten with the gold-mining mania, had invested in quartz, 
and was only waiting to realise his property in this ranche to embark 
in his new adventure. For this reason he proposed to sell the little 
farm for almost nothing — ^indeed, for about the value of the standing 
crops. For his soul was afire and longing for the fray — ^the fraj of 
lodes and gulches and veins and Keyrock, and all the rest of it. It 
was for this that Seth Sergeant, as I shall call the eastern man 
(myself more eastern by far], had brought me here. He fancied I 
viras a capitalist seeking my Havilah ', that he could bring brains and 
energy to the partnership, and that here was a golden opportunity 
such as occurs rarely. I recollect now how our beds in this log- 
house were neater and more attractive than are generally seen in a 
land where a clay-floor and a buffalo robe is considered average 
comfort. In the morning we were a-foot early, and while Seth 
was walking the cropped land, where wheat, oats, potatoes, sweet 
and common, and such like products, covered the land in richest 
abundance, I took a walk in an opposite direction, by the banb 
of a trout stream, where signs of beaver were not wanting, nor 
wild duck and mallard startled by my early intrusion, while antelope 
were drinking at the pass just beyond tne boundary fence. Here 
were sights to kindle enthusiasm even in a limping sportsman. 
* Happy the man whose humble wants a few paternal acres bound ;* 
but here was a residential estate, with shooting and fishing attached ; 
no bounds to sporting enterprise. Here surely was the earthly 
paradise — the .elysium on earth one had pictured to oneself. A 
little farther on I came to a little landslip, and something black 
caught my attention in the sides ; this was coaly only anthracite afoJ^ 
to be sure, but the supply seemed endless, as I ascertained, so far 
as I could with the only ^ pick ' available, my strong femiled old gamp 
— an estate with shooting rights and minmg rights, and all for the 
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paltry price of a hunter ! So we breakfasted, talked business, 
and departed, I never met our host to my knowledge since ; he 
impressed me most &yourably, and I am sure the whole thing was 
genuine. On our wav home Seth and I talked it over. He was in 
earnest, and I was only half in earnest. One had not been so long 
in Colorado without learning that locusts may take your crops in 
a day or two, while the Indians may raid your cattle, if they leave 
you in possession of your scalp ; but here the crops were safe for 
the current year, and the locusts could not well consume your house 
or the soil ; nor would the Indians be likely to make their foray so 
near United States troops. Denver was sure to grow, and property 
to rise with its prosperity; and if the Pacific railway ever sent 
branches in this direction what would the coal be worth ? All this 
we could see and reason over plainly enough. Seth was not a man 
of dollars, nor for the matter of that was I j but I think had I been 
thoroughly in earnest I could have got the capital, and if moderate 
success had attended our industry I make no doubt the foundation 
of a considerable fortune was here at our feet. As it was, I con- 
tented myself with writing to a friend in England who was in my 
debt, and asking him for two or three hundred pounds. I told Seth 
I would think over matters leisurely, and in a few days I had joined 
an expedition to explore ^ the Parks,' and shoot our way as we went 
along towards Utah. The expedition, if not profitable, was certainly 
pleasurable ; but it lasted far longer than I had perhaps expected ; 
and on my return to Denver City I found an evasive letter from my 
indebted friend ; that Seth had set up as a great medicine-man, with 
a frontage which would be about on a par with Savory and Moore's 
in Bond Street ; and when I strolled into his apotheke one morning 
after breakfast I found him alone with gorgeous glass bottles, 
which were warranted a specific for rheumatism, under I forget 
what magniloquent title, price three dollars a bottle, or something 
of that figure. Now Seth had imparted to me, that in Boston or 
one of the great eastern centres he had been associated with a 
dentist, though whether as partner, pupil, or servant I never quite 
realised. Perhaps in his hours of leisure he had read up medicine, 
chemistry, or quackery ; but that he was either doctor, chemist, or 
apothecary, as we understand the title, I am quite sure he was not, 
nor had he a notion of such pretensions when I first made his 
acquaintance. After a little persuasion I was permitted to open one 
of the mysterious bottles, whose contents were strongly disguised by 
bergamot and perhaps many other essences ; but 1 detected the 
piice de resistance to ^at petroleum pure and simple ; and after awhile 
he admitted it * The grandest thing in the world for rheumatic 
pains, and the miners are fmding out its virtues and jumping at it! 
He had anticipated Vaseline — he was before his age. He tuid 
struck ile. I should think he was a plutocrat by now. What 
became of the sporting estate and the xoal-mines I never heard. I 
have not struck ile since, nor do I believe that opportunities recur 
too often in life once the coup is fairly manqu^. 
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THE THREE F's. 

BY A FOXHUNTER.' 

^ Fixity of tenure ' stands for fixity of seat, 
No ejectment from the saddle, e'en though landed on our feet ; 
*Fair rent,* that means no rent at all — we hunters only pray 
That the horse may have fair fences, and the fox, when found, fair 

play. 
If in a run the horse we ride should fail us ere it end, 
' Free sale ' then means the privilege of selling to a friend. 



RETROSPECTION. 



^Send me a nice paper as soon as you can,' is the message! 
received from the editor of * Baily/ on opening my letters one 
morning early in the year of grace, 1881, and, as I read, the wind 
howled amongst the trees and chimneys, and the driving snow had 
so blocked up each pane of glass in the windows, that vain indeed 
was every effort to look forth. What shall I write, where shall I 
turn for a subject, was my first thought i Hunting at a standsoDi 
and as to shooting, no one who had not a commission of lunacy 
already made out against him would have thought of it. Nay, bardj 
indeea must have been the man who ventured even to look at his 
skates, unless he was in strong training for an Arctic voyage, in 
such a storm, so that it sounded very nke asking the children of 
Israel to sing the songs of Sion in a strange land^ or commanding 
them to make bricks in the Nile valley when no straw was forth- 
coming s and, like the knife-grinder, I felt that I should have no 
tale to tell, for be it understood, kind reader, that one of the Com- 
mandments, at least, was so strongly instilled into me by the worthy 
man who looked after my education and morals as a youngster, that 
I am not worth a groat at invention. What I see I can relate ; but 
a fig for your romances, so far as I am concerned. I did not learn, 
through the aid of much uneasiness when in a sitting posture, what 
I was expected to keep my tongue from in vain. So I mused 00 
through the dark drear wmter's day, and was no forwarder undl 
towards eventide I found myself in that sanctum which I believe 
no real sportsman's house is without, half library, half armoury, and 
whole Elysium, where a favourite gun leans in one comer, a fishing* 
rod in another, half a dozen much-thumbed authors litter the table, 
and almost as many dozen occupy the shelves. Dinner was over, 
and, this sanctum of sanctums sought, I had said mentally, if not 
actually (for which there w^s no need, seeing it had all been done 

before), with Cowper — 

< Close the shutters fast, 
Let fall the curtains, wheel the sofii roond.' 
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And so forth, but there I ended, for I am no friend to his bubbling, 
hissing urn, or his cup that cheers and does not, &c,| &c. The 
warm water is well enough if it does not hiss, with a due proportion 
of Glenlivat, Kinahan, or something of that sort, which very clever 
men compound mysteriously with the aid of sugar and a lemon into 
ambrosia, and in fact I was just weighing the merits of an infusion 
of that sort and a very choice weed, or the well-known meerschaum, 
in the balance against that other half of the ruby nectar, about which 
hangs a flavour like the perfume of violets, and had decided that it 
would be better to stick to the last-named, at any rate for the 
present, when the maid (I hate a man about my rooms as much as 
did Mr. Oldbuck) asked if she should bring the lamp. ^ No,' I 
answered, I fear more churlishly than I need have done, ^ throw 
^ another log or two on the fire, and don't disturb me again until I 

* ring for coffee/ 

So I sat in the firelight all alone and discussed ' the other half.' 
It is strange what a reviver of old memories and associations is 
that last half bottle, taken with discretion. And I fancy Whyte 
Melville, when he wrote that beautiful although somewhat sad poem, 
^ Nunc est Bibendum,' must have been feeling somewhat as I did 
on the evening of which I speak. There are times when, to use 
the words of David, wine cheers the heart of man, without stealing 
one inch on the region of his intellect, although, perhaps, Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson and Dr. Richardson would be hard to believe it. But 
there are many who could speak to the truth of the assertion ; so it 
came about that as I sat and thought, the memory of old days fell 
strong upon me, and, as the firelight blazed up, casting a cheerful 
gleam from one thing to another in the room when log after log 
gave forth the pleasant light which only half revealed what it 
fell upon, imagination filled up the picture as it never could have 
done in the broad glare of day, and I lived many a stirring incident 
over again. 

^ Ah,' said I, as a fitful gleam fell upon the portrait of a dark 
brown horse that for seven seasons had carried me in all kinds of 
countries without making a mistake, ^ old fellow, you were a rum 
^ one to ride when I first knew you, but there was that within which 
^ passeth show ; and well might you have been the hero of the song» 
< ^^ A rum one to follow, a bad one to beat," for it was no matter 
^ what the countrv or the fences, you were down to every move in 

* the game.' Baa-tempered and clever beyond the average, he was 
Irish, of course, and a strange eventful history he had. How he 
came into the land of the Saxon has never been chronicled ; let it 
suffice that his earliest known employment was drawing two old 
maiden ladies in a four-wheeled chaise, he being then three years of 
age himself, and- that^ like Vivian of old, as soon as he had a little, 
very little condition in him, he utterly rejected leather, turned the 
old ladies out, kicked their trap into smithereens, and then fell at a 
very low price into the hands of a hard-riding huntsman out of place, 
who nearly ruined his constitution by over-working him. How- 
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ever, he sold him at a veiy considerable profit, and at the next stage 
he went into the hands of a man who was thoroughly afraid of bim. 
Now a firtend said to me, ' There is a horse you should buy ; be 
will turn rusty at times, rear up and fail over backwards if you 
upset him, and kick you oflF to a certainty when he is fresh ; but 
you cannot get him down at a fence, and he is as fast as a race- 
norse/ All this, I found later on, was quite true, and on thb 
recommendation the brown became mine at a smallj figure, bis late 
owner becoming a happier, if not a wiser man through the <)eal. 
Aye, old fellow, it all comes back as the firelight gleams up on 
your portrait again ; and when I speak of you, let not any one 
think that I am glorying in my own achievements, for truly 

' " To the good horse I rode all the credit was due.** 

What fun we had the day I bought you ! I had stipulated for a ride 
with hounds, and, presuming on your character, I asked almost too 
much, when we essayed the in and out over a couple of gates 
opposite each other in a very narrow and very hollow lane, more 
hollow, indeed, than I expected, until I tried it, and with scarcely 
room enough for you, clever as you were to ''change," as the 
Irishmen say. You were too good to fall, though, if you did hit 
the second one hardish (I believe it was the only bit of timber you 
touched), and we understood each other, as far as fences were 
concerned, from that hour. Like man and wife, we had ti& on 
other occasions, and you put me down unexpectedly and unhand- 
somely; but when there was a fence to be jumped we never 
differed even for a moment. Alas ! how few, if any, are alive now 
who can remember when you and I were jogging along together 
amongst a large field in a narrow lane, when one of the best and 

hardest men in England said, "N , do you see those rails 

^^ across the field ? This is awful slow ; let us go and lark them," 
a challenge certainly not to be missed with you under me. We 
were soon up a steep bank, and through a straggling live fence out of 
the lane, in which all the field pulled up to watch our movements. 
" Will you go first, or shall I ?" said my friend. ** Just as you 
''like." '* Then I will follow you." Rein almost on neck, you 
led to it at a steady, measured trot, three strokes into the canter, 
and then, with a stag-like bound, you were safe over just as an 
awful crash in the rear told the hie of your companion. Never 
did I know the immortal bard of Abbotsfbrd's description of the 
foil of William Deloraine so completely carried out as then — 

< '< Still sate the warrior saddle-fast, 
Till, stumbling in the mortal shock, 
Down went the steed, the girthing broke, 
Hurl'd in a heap lay man and horse." ' 

^ For so it literally was ; over and over they had rolled, and when I 
^ turned to look round, my friend was lymg nearly insensible, the 
^ saddle close gripped between his thighs, and the girths broken. 
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His mare looked like never getting up again. However, they both 
came round, and the top girth of a Melton set enabled him to get 
home, for he viras in no condition to hunt more that day. *^ You 
" were a great fool to do it, N— — ," said an older and wiser man 
to me soon afterwards; *^but that jump was worth giving ten 
*^ pounds to see, and riding ten miles to the place into the bargain." 
Yes, old man, you deserve a tribute to your memory ; if you are 
in the happy hunting-grounds, do you ever think of that hard, 
frosty morning, when driven nearly wild with worry and vexation, 
in which you were in nowise concerned, I jumped on your back 
and asked you to do a quick journey on the road, as time was of 
importance, and in the middle of a long village street, where there 
was no chance to go round without retracing our steps a very con- 
siderable distance, we suddenly came on a long fir-pole tied across the 
road, and saw some half dozen men at work on a drain, a wide one, 
too, on the other side. Although the road rattled like adamant there 
was no need to quicken your stride, but ere the gaping rustics had 
time to answer the summons to ** clear the road," you were safe over, 
much to their astonishment and dismay, and had jumped a similar 
barrier thirty yards farther on. One other feat of thine, poor old 
fellow, I must recall, and that was when we had strayed into a 
strange country, a wild woodland one, with mighty banks and 
deep dug ditches. While hounds were drawing a large wood, I 
kept on the outside, as I always do, if I can, and was walking by the 
side of it in company with several others, when after a time a large 
bank, on which were growing trees and bushes, confronted us, and 
along the top was a hedge not particularly high, but very stiff 
indeed, in fiict, newly plashed and laid. ^^ We must turn here/' 
said one who knew the country well ; ^* no one can get over that ; 
"there is a tremendous place on the other side. "Well,** I 
returned, ** I should like to see it," and very quietly and carefully 

Jou crawled to the top of the bank. It was an awful place 
eyond to look at, but not much to such a horse as you, for, taking 
the hedge very quietly and deliberately, you dropped like a cat on 
the bank the other side of it, and then out over the ditch with 
scarce an effort, and no one dared follow you. Other feats I have 
heard of when you were not in my hanas, for, foolish like, I was 
induced to part with you, such instances as jumping a turnpike-gate 
ridden by a drunken norse-dealer, while he held half-a-crown under 
each knee, and thereby won a bet. Our separation was not for 
long, though, and then you came back never to leave your old 
home more, until you went where all good hunters should go — to 
the kennels.* 

Another vision rises before me as I turn my eyes firom the old 
brown to the big-headed bav who hangs side by side with him on 
the wall. ^ Was he a gooa one also ? * some inquiring spirit may 
ask, and it would take all the argument of Ballantine to prove that 
he was not ; and jet how many men would have kept him in their 
stables a week, if thc^ could have been fiiirly well quit of him ? If 
ever the demon of mischief possessed a horse, most assuredly he was 
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the onC) for there was, I believe, no situation in which it was pos-^ 
sible to pUce him, where he would not contrive to damage some one 
or something. I have often debated whether he was rcallj a good- 
tempered horse or a bad one ; and now, after nigh twenty years* 
reflection on the subject, cannot make up my mind. Of course he 
was Irish also, such a character could never come from any other 
country. I shall always remember the day he was bought, it was 
at a great south-countiy fair when that capital salesman, poor Tom 
Cooper, whose equal I never yet heard, was in the zenith of bis 
fame. What a fellow for chafF he was, and how he could blarney 
people into buying his colts ! Some rare good ones he brought over 
also. I have stood hours and watched his lot caught and run out, one 
after the other, for mere amusement ; and, indeed, that was a good 
deal my ^lan when I wanted to buy ; for, having seen them all, or 
nearly all, go, without showing my hand, I could select accordingly* 
On this day I had no intention of buying, but was merely looking 
on, while poor Tom was showing a very smart dark chesnut mare 
beautifully turned and with grand action, just such a one, in fact, as 
would be quite at home in the ^ Row,' and altogether out of place 
in the hunting-field. 

* There's the beauty, yer hon'er,' said he, knowing me as an old 
customer. ^ Buy her now, and ye'll niver regret it to the day of 

* yer death.' 

I smiled and shook my head. 

* Ah, sbure now, and it's the money yer lucken at j it's yerself is 
^ out of funds to-day.' 

< Quite right, Tom ; no money to spend on young ones to-day.' 
^ Sliure, and if ye are bad off, now. Til tempt ye. There's the 
^ Ragman ; there, I'll sell him for jest no money at all, and, bedad, 
^ if ye don't buy him, I'll lave him under the hedge for somebody to 

< stale.' And he pointed to a big-headed, scarecrow-looking two- 
year-old, with the finest shoulders and quarters I ever saw put on a 
Aprse. ^ Pull him out, me lads, and let his honor see him go. 

< We call him ^^ The Ragman," yer hon'er, bekase he's so poor. 
^ Truth o' me soul, he kem oflF a mountain where ye ken have as 

* much land as ye like for eighteen-pence an acre, and not a spalpeen 

* ever ask ye for the rint, and that's jest the way I can sell him for 
^ nothing at all, and throw ye a bit back for luck.' 

The Ragman did not make a grand show certainly ; then, as in 
after-life, he set himself steadily against unnecessary exertion ; but 
Cooper named such a modest sum as his price that the poor bay be- 
came mine, and he was led ofF almost amidst shouts of derision from 
the bystanders as an accompaniment. Aye, my boy, as I look at 
your picture there over against me, it takes all my knowledge to 
convince me that you and that two-year-old were one and the same 
horse. Your shoulders and quarters certainly did not appeal to me 
in vain on that same fair day, unless the artist has wonderfully flat- 
terred you, and memory assures me that he has not; corn, hay, 
carrots and like matters, to ^which I ^cy you must have been a 
total stranger in your earlier days, soon wrpught a wondrous change. 
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The eye became bright, the crest grew so that what had been a ewe 
neck now had a good arch the other way, and, as men said, there 
was power enough there for a little man to ride on. The barrel 
filled and the quarters lost some of their apparent length in their 
width and rotundity. But with the change in appearance came a 
change in manners, and the quiet nibbling of younger days — for no 
horse would spoil more clothes for you in a given space of time — 
gave place to a smart grip when the chance occurred, and when need 
was those fore-legs could be used as deftly as a boxer can move 
his fists. Nothing was safe, clothing was torn up and eaten, 
rubbers demolished, the woodwork of the stable gnawed into splinters, 
and, to the surprise of every one, on a fine summer's day you were 
found with your forefeet on the window-sill of the box (quite five 
feet from the ground) and your head out of window. Never was a 
young one such a trouble to break, and I may say ride when you 
were broken, for it was by no means every one that you would 
deign to carry, but when with hounds and in the humour, where 
was the horse that could beat you ? No fence was too big, and as to 
pace, it would have taken a Liverpool winner to have extended you. 

^ Put him into training,' said a friend ; * he is fast enough to win 
^ a good steeplechase.' And we tried it ; but, as two have to go to 
the making a bargain, you showed us that you had a voice in that 
matter, for not a yard would you gallop without hounds, and as to 
giving you regular work, we might as well have tried it on with a 
donkey, as fiir as pace was concerned. Racing was not in your 
catalogue of amusements at all ; and, after having tried to savage 
any horse that passed, you would immediately stick in your toes 
and shut up. Once with hounds and no one could ask you to do too 
much, so fond were you of them. There is no doubt some offset to 
your numerous eccentricities was needed, and, good as you were, 
your master's patience was at length worn out, and the decree for 
your dismissal sent forth, after you had nearly killed two stable com- 
panions, by getting loose in the night and savaging them. What 
your ultimate hie was deponent knoweth not ; but perchance you 
expiated your sins in a hansom or some other vehicle of that sort ; 
and those who knew what you could do, and would not, could have 
little commiseration for you either, I think ; for surely no man ever 
owned a better horse or a worse, at any rate a more disappointing 
one. 

But the flame burns low, the last glass is drained, and, by Jove ! 
I believe I must have been asleep for an hour or more. 

N. 



BOWING. 

But for the unusual inclemency of the weather, we eboold have something 
more unusual, to wit, an important boat-raoe on the Thames in January. 
The abnormal activity developed amongst professional oarsmen towards the 
end of last year culminated in the Hop Bitters Regatta^ and the meeting of 
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Trickett and Ross, which, after one no-go, proyed an easy journey for the 
New Bnioswicker the second time of asking. Hanlan, it was officially 
announced, had definitively concluded not to row any one at present, and as 
all most likely to know i^reed on this pointy it seemed ridiculous or im- 
pertinent to question the accuracy of their dictum. Badinage triumphed, 
however, over Hanlan's calm judgment, and on the day of Ross and Trickett*s 
second meeting he was fairly chaffed and badgered into rowing Laycock for 
500^. a side and the Championship. The event was fixed for the 17th 
January, when, as most people know by this time, the state of the river, 
covered with miniature floating icebergs, utterly precluded the men from 
rowing. Matters were not improved by the 22nd, the date to which the race 
was practically adjourned, and now a farther postponement becomes neces- 
sary, so that the match will not be decided until St Valentine's Day, the 
14th inst, when the start should take place about 2 p.h. Thus far both men 
have enjoyed perfect health during their training, but these unexpected 
delays must be extremely trying, and markedly so owing to the excessive 
severity of the weather, which may be reckoned an item in favour of Laycock, 
whose adamantine frame seems equal to any variations of climate ; while 
Hanlan, though a finely-developed man for his size, is less noticeably robust. 
Should he retain condition throughout, however, victory can scarcely fail to 
reward Hanlan's efforts, as style and pace are alike in his favour. 

The Rowing Almanack, first brought out in 1861, attains its majority this 
year, and the present edition, brought out under the able supervision of 
Argonaut, aquatic editor of the ' Field,* will prove in every way equal to its 
predecessors. An exhaustive review of the past season is followed by the 
record of races, and Mr. J. H. D. Goldie, the famous ex-president of the 
G.U.B.C., gives, at some length, his views on sliding*seats, with hints on the 
best method of utilizing the mechanism to the greatest advantage, oondnd- 
ing an able article with the following pertinent remarks : — ^ Strict attention 
' to the niceties of rowing remains as essential as ever .... Any deterioration 
' of style which may have followed the introduction of the sliding-seat springs 
* not from its use, but from its abuse ' — a fact which the present generation 
of oarsmen are, to judge by appearances, somewhat prone to overlook. The 
laws of boat-racing, the rule of the road on the river, combine, with sundry 
interesting items, to form a useful compendium of information for rowing 
and boating men. 



* OUR VAN.' 
The Invoice.— New Leaves. ** 

Will they be better than the old ? With the month just passed away we 
have turned down the dead and gone pages, and the smooth surfaces of the 
new are as yet so many blanks. How shall we fill them ? and shall we look 
back with complacency on the record when i88l sleeps with its fathers? 
We are all, in our several stations and degrees, girding up our loins for the 
work before vs. The young lion thinks of his coming conquests ; the oki 
lion recalls those of the past, and thinks — of hb dmner. The gambler 
dreams of * piles ' that shall increase instead of diminishing ; the naog man 
sees a never-ending vista of ' good things.' The old ' leaves ' have, for most 
of us, yielded but a barren croo ; the new are bound to bring a better fortune. 
* Hope springs eternal ' we well know, and we will trust that the now small 
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fountain may in the next few months expand into a deep and swelling 
stream* 

January has seen its many claims upon us met and duly honoured. We 
haye, like the monks of old, ' feasted right well ;' and though we may not, 
according to the same libellous chronicler, haye so far copied them as to ' get 
* drunk eyery day ' in the month, it has not been for lack of hospitality or 
liquor. Our shops and tables haye groaned with good cheer ; and we haye, we 
trust, taken care, each in our seyem degrees, that while we feasted all the 
rich, we did not forset the poor. For those who care for such things, the 
Messrs. Gatti and Mr. Augustus Harris haye proyided a world of fairyland, 
chiefly composed of silk stockings and panoramas ; while at the amphitheatres 
at the Weit-end the rampant steed has pwed on the sawdust, and the young 
lady and the pper hoops, the dariog Britbh sailor, and the tremendous 
Russian courier — all delights of our boyhood — haye appealed to the suffrages 
of the young generation. And here we may remark how yery wonderful it 
is that m thb world of change and noyelty there should at least be one spot 
where the old order changeth no/, and that is in a Circus. It b essentially 
the home of tradition. We do not remember who were the Circus stars 
before the period of Philip Astley and Andrew Ducrow ; but if the two 
latter could reyisit the glimpses of the gas-lamps, they would find the same 
business going on ; the same young women jumping through the hoops, the 
same industrious rustic with his reaping-hook, alternating with aforesaid 
sailor, and the same courier. At least these are some of the standing dishes 
at the Aquarium ; whether Mr. Hengler proyides anything better for his 
patrons we cannot say, for we haye not had time, in the multitude of 
Christmas festiyities, to pay his circus a yisit. And the other claims of 
January haye been well met. We haye danced at the Lotos, and at domestic 
' small and earlies.' We haye played at the Argonauts, and some of us haye 
won money enough to make a yisit to Monte Carlo unnecessary. We haye 
here done our full share of those little dinners and little suppers to which 
kind and warm-hearted uncles welcome their nieces ; and we haye assisted at 
yarious festiyals that would hardly come within the ken and scope of a 
Young Men's Christian Association. Some of our delights, like the Dead 
Sea's fruit of bright-looking apples, haye proyed but dust and ashes in the 
tasting ; but we must take the bitter with the smooth, eyen in our pleasures. 
The sum total has, we trust, been satisfactory. If here and there a twinge 
of conscience pricks us, if we haye kicked, eyer so little, oyer the social traces, 
why, let us repent, dear brother and sister sinners, and promise neyer to do it 
agam. To those of us who haye sown our wild oats, and ' come to forty 
' year,' such backslidings are of course inexcusable ; but wc naturally look with 
leniency on youthful escapdes. As we write the once familiar words, taken 
from some German iieJer^ recurs to us. They used to stir the blood and 
()uicken the pulses some few — neyer mind how many — ^years agone, and there 
b a flayour about them still, which, if we could put back the dial of Ahaz, 
we should find it hard to resbt. 

Think oft, ye brethren. 
Think of the gladness of our youthful prime, 
It Cometh not again — that glorious time. 

Shall we take our youthful or elderly ' prime,' as the case may be, to 
' Mother Goose ' or * Valentine and Orson ' ? There are, as we haye before 
intimated, panoramas at both houses ; but rumour tickles our ear with the 
account of a Watteau ballet at Coyent Garden ; so thither we repaired} and 
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gtzed from our stall at a suecesaioD of things of beauty tliat tendod to make 
our eyes ache and disturb us generally. We at the same time owned the 
beauty of the scene, and should like to haye been the possessor of a good deal 
of the Dresden China that defiled before us. China mania we have always 
heard spoken of as a very expensive mania, and we should think the collec- 
tion got together by the Messrs. Gatti would cost money — to keepu But 
this is apart from the pantomime. It really is very admirable, and we tnst 

* the spirited lessees ' — ^we how that is the correct term because we iuTe 
used it before — ^will reap the outlay they have sown. 

But we turn with relief to other and far different scenes. The hills and 
dales of Galatia and the temple of < The great goddess Artemis,' the old life 
half Greek, half Gaul, of that tributary province, its loves, hates, and rev e n g e s 
— ^thb b what the Poet Laureate has sought to place before us, with a strange 
lack of dramatic perception, entire ignorance apparently of what b known as a 
coup de theatre^ and in verse which does not assuredly come up to the Tenny- 
sonian standard. And yet, slight as is the plav, unsatbfactory as it is in one 
sense, it yet commands and rivets attention. And thb b due to its beauty as 
a dramatic spectacle, and the high interpretation it receives at the hands of 
all ooncernea. Mr. Irving has placed it on the stage as probably, even in 
this day of realistic luxury, no play has ever been placed before. He has had 
a difficult task, but he has been ably seconded by artists whose names are a 
sufficient guarantee for the correctness of the picture down to the minutest 
detail. The art of the scene-painter has never produced anything more 
beautiful than that ' Dbtant view of a^City of Galatia,' as seen under the in- 
fluence of a rising and a setting sun ; while the ' Interior of the Temple of 

* Artemis,' with its mystic rites and worship, its procession of priestesses, and 
the weird solemnity of the whole picture, b as impressive as anything we have 
seen on the stage. Here the interest of the play culminates, and here the acting 
of Miss Ellen Terry as Camma rises to a high point of perfection, and the 
verse of Mr. Tennyson receives from her an interpretation the most finished. 
That the verse occasionally disappoints, that amidst all the poetic bean^of 
the scene, we feel there b something wanting, we have before intimated. The 
story of Camma as told by Plutarch, from which Mr. Tennyson has taken 
hb play, might have been made intensely dramatic, but the Laureate has 
grasped the situations with a feeble hand, and some he has utterly ignored. 
It is a tragedy of almost classic tjrpe. We feel, as we hear the strophe and 
antistrophe in the Temple of Artemis, carried back to the old Greek days, but 
we feel at the same time that it is the art of the manager and the painter ndiich 
has recalled the'past, and that the poet has played a minor r6le. r ine as b the 
invocation to the goddess, grand as b the declamation of Synorix and Camma, 
stirring the chant of the chorus, 

' Artemis, Artemis ! Hear him, Ionian Artemis,' 

fine as is the situation on which the curtain falls, there is still a feeling that 
something has been lacking in the composition of a beautiful picture. 

Still is *■ The Cup ' a play to see and of which we can carry away many 
pleasing memories. As a spectacle it b as yet unrivalled. Nothing more 
beautiful than the roseate hues of the setting sun on the snow-clad mountains 
of Olympus gradually fading away into darkness has been placed on the stage. 
Of the Temple of Artemb we have already spoken. Its reality is impressive ; 
and though stage thunder b generally an object of ridicule, the peal that 
rumbled over our heads, in response to the invocation of the goddess^ was 
startling enough to check the slightest attempt at a smile. Of the acting it b 
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scarcely necessary to speak. Mr. Irnng's delineation of the malignant passions 
existing in the heart of the ex-Tetrarch Synorix was very fine ; most espe- 
cially we note his soliloquy after the murder of Sinnatus and his retreat up 
the mountain path, as the act drop falls. Miss Terry's wail of love and 
hate after the death of Synorix is beautifully given. Her triumphant fury 
blazes forth as the death-pang seizes the tyrant, fury to be soon changed into 
tenderness as her thoughts turn towards her murderea Sinnatus and her speedy 
meeting with him in 

'The Blessed Isles. 
There league on league of ever-shming shores 
Beneath an ever-risiiig sun.' 

And sOy with her husband's name upon her lips, the curtain falls upon a grand 
picture which everyone will be talkmg about and every one will want to see. 

Mr. Pinero's * Money-Spinner ' at the St. James's has been a success in 
spite of a plot that is rather disagreeable, and characters than in hands less 
capable than the St James's company would perhaps have been risky. A dis- 
reputable chevalier d'tudustrU^ drunkard and hell-keeper, a woman who cheats 
at cards for the sake of the man she loves, these are the leading persons of the 
play. ^ But then the chevalier (Timiuitrie b Mr. Hare, the woman detected in 
cheating is Mrs. Kendal. Rarely has Mr. Hare had a part that so fits him as 
that of Baron Croodle, the drunken old vagabond who, after a life of card- 
sharping, is anxious to end his days in semi-respectability, with occasional 
breaks out of the old Adam. Mrs. Kendal as Millicent Boycott, his daughter, 
the wife of a husband who is almost a nonentity, played with such consum- 
mate skill, and yet with such truth and earnestness, that in the scene where 
she is detected at the card-table, she carried her audience by storm, and not a 
man or woman in the house who was not ready to condone her offence. This, 
we take it, must be counted as one of Mrs. Kendal's greatest, if not her very 
greatest triumph. To carry away your hearers and make them applaud, when 
at the very most, silence might have been the verdict, is very high art indeed. 
Mr. Clayton has a disagreeable part, but he overcame it, if we may so say ; 
and Mr. Mackintosh made a decided hit in a part that was even more dis- 
agreeable than Mr. Clayton's. ' The Money-Spmner,' as played at the St 
James's, is a distinct success ; but let country managers and travelling companies 
beware how they meddle with Mr. Pinero s play. 

There is a great treat now afforded playgoers by Miss Litton in her Gaiety 
Matinees, at which she has commenced her series of old English comedies 
with Wycherley's • Country Girl,' or rather a virtuous version of his * Country 
' Wife.' To say that among her many delineations of the heroines of old 
a>medy. the part of Peggy is Miss Litton's best, would not be true. She is 
lively, piquant, most amusing, but her style and manner are too refined, we 
take it, for the Country Girl, who ought to be more hoydenish than she is 
now represented. Still, her acting in the scene where she puts on boy's clothes 
in order that she may see town under the eye of her jealous guardian is 
charmingly natural, and the curtsey by which she betrays her sex is one of the 
prettiest tilings imaginable. Of course much of Wycherley's wit is lost to 
us, and probaUy Mr. Bannister has found it necessary to get rid even of some 
stray bits that Garrick had left. Still, we must be thankful for what remains, 
and there is enough of sparkling dialogue left to make us rejoice it has such 
exponents as the comjpany Miss Litton has gathered round her. Mr. Everill 
in the difficult part of Sparkish showed a distinct appreciation of the meaning 
of the author, and the blind conceit of the character was well portrayed. 
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Mr. Farren gate a Tery sacoessfiil picture of the surly guanUan and would-be 
husband, Moody. A little too violent, perhaps, at timesy but true doubtless 
to traditions, Mr. Edgar was more at home as Haroourt than we liaTe|latidy 
seen him ; and we must specially mention Miss Maria Harris's Lucy, as that 
lady exhibited the vivacity and archness of the character in a very spirited 
manner. 'The Country Girl' has every element of success^ and a most 
amusing two hours may be spent at the Gaiety Matin^esL 

The Rothschild wedding has been told by so many pens that we will 
spare our readers but a brief description. The Press generally, we think, 
has excelled itself on the occasion. The Wedding ami the Weather, the 
Great Marriage and the Great Snowstorm, were so much daily bread to the 
daily papers. The remarkable acquaintance shown by most of the writers on 
the ceremony of the 19th of January, with the details of the Mosaic law, 
excited our admiration. As we read the next morning of ' the Kuppah ' and 
* the Tollocth,' ' the Chaldaic language,' < H.R.K,' the * Holy of Holies,' and 
',the scrolls of the Law,' we wondered while we read. • Much did we wonder 
also at the * flash of myriads of gems,' as seen by one writer, for we were not 
aware that English ladies wore much jewellery m the morning, as equaUy we 
were ignorant that the members of the Press always wear ' lemon kid gloves^' 
an item of costume that takes us back to our boyhood's days. But these are 
little slips of the pen that may be well excused. The spectacle was certainly 
an imposing one. The Central Synagogue, without being a large building, ts 
a handsomely proportioned one, and brilliantly lighted, and planted as it was 
with shrubs and flowers, it presented a striking picture, and to Gendk 
onlookers a strange one. The eyes that roved over the ranks of more or less 
fair ladies and disttngubhed men came back to one point, at least, they (Ud in 
our individual case, and that was the space beyond the Bridal Canopy, the 
space ' within the veil,' before which the red lamp, a small thing in the 
presence of many gas standards, burned unceasingly. We confess we looked 
on that more than we did on * Kuppah,' on reading-desk, on bride or bride- 
groom. And yet they were not bad to look upon. The former, slight in 
ngure and fair of face, her cast of features distinguished, the latter buoyant 
and happy, greeting bis friends with a pleasant smile and a calm self-possev 
sion to which bridegrooms do not always attain. Mrs. Albert Sassoon, the 
bride's sister, bore away the palm of beauty, we think, and one of the brides- 
maids at least was worthy to follow in her steps. Of the things that chiefly 
impressed us, one was the grandeur of the Hebrew or Chaldaic language. 
The Rabbi who chanted the afternoon service previous to the marriage 
ceremony proper, was gifted with a fine voice, and the sonorous periods came 
from his throat with great effect We were sorry, by the way, to read in 
some ' daily ' column that the behaviour of the congregation contrasted too 
favourably with a Christian one under similar circumstances, and that the 
latter are in the habit of ' giggling ' during the chanting of the psalms and 
responses. This, too, like * the * myriads of gems ' and ' the lemon kids,' 
was new to us ; but we live and learn. 

There were many marriage-feasts. Feasts at Albert Gate, graced by the 
presence of royalty and society in general ; feasts at the Langham Hotel, 
where good hunting men and true, from the Vale, sat at a board presided 
over by that genial and honourable sportsman who is known from one end of 
England to the other as * Bob Grimston ; ' feasts at the Criterion, where 'the 
' House ' banqueted to the strain of the Guards' band ; feasts at Newmarket, 
where the 'good cheer drove away the keen wind and the driftingsnow ; 
feasts at Ascot to welcome the coming of bride and bridegroom. We can 
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only speak of the feast at the Langham^ where covers had been Jaid for 150 
in the prinoipal salh n manger ; but the great storm had prevented nearly half 
that nnmber of ioYited guests from putting in an appearance. Many keen 
followers of the Rothsclnld staghounds were snowed-up on the North Western 
or some of its branch lines, and the journey of those who gathered round the 
simiptuous bOMtl had -been very long and tedious. Mr. Grimston made, we 
need scarcely say, a most admirable president A very old friend of the Roths- 
child family, one who had known the bridegroom from his boyhood, he was 
eminently qualified to ^leak of the foonder of the feast in the terms he did. 
His few, well-chosen words found an echo in the hearts of all present, and 
enthusiastic were the cheers that greeted the 'Health of Mr. and Mrs. 
' Leopold de Rothschild.' A very pleasant gathering indeed, at which the 
forethought of the iiost was very conspicuous down to the minutest details ; 
among which we may mention the pretty white satin bags filled with Char- 
bonnel's choicest bonbons, and having ' Leopold et Marie ' embroidered in 
silver on the outside. One of these, together with a large slice of Gunter's 
best efforts in the way of bridecake, wwe presented to each guest ; so there 
were very pleasant memories to bring away with us from the Langham 
Hotel. 

Our bunting budget is not of course so large as usual, but still we think 
our readers will ;find something to interest them ; among other items, the 
following account of Quom doings from a correspondent. We note with 
tvgret the tetirement of Mr. Coupland : — *• The old year finished up with 
a week's frost, which kept these hounds in the kennel, but fortunately a 
change in the weather took place to allow us to meet again at Dishley 
Gate on New Year's Day, and a splendid run we had ; there was only a 
small field out, as this is not a fasbioDable Quorn meet. We trotted 
off to Oakley Wood ; found a fox at the top end. He went straight away 
for Long Whatton, where hounds checked dose to the village ; but only 
a moment, not long enough to \tt the field up, most of whom had been 
left behind at Oakley Wood. On hounds flew, with only the huntsman and 
first whip in close attendance, pointing for Diseworth, then for Dorrington 
Park ; but they turned to the left and ran for Belton, on to Hook Hill, 
leaving the reservoir to the right, where I think they changed foxes, for scent 
here became quite different. Still hounds persevered, and with beautiful 
slow hunting they ran on by Loogdiffe, Charley, to Copt Oak, where our 
fox was lost ; there was no further scent. The vrsH forty minutes was racing 
pace ; indeed, the deep state of the ploughs made it quite impossible for 
horses to live with hounds ; time, one hour and a half. Monday, 3rd, saw 
us at Willoughby, a rare sporting country, and all the '* locals " here love fox- 
hunting. I cannot say much for the convenience of the place of meet, but I 
venture to suggest that Mr. Coupland has some good reason for cramping 
hounds, horsemen, ladies, and carriages all up in a narrow street, opposite to 
a publico, with no room to turn your horse round. The master's reception 
here to-day would appear to indicate this, for the village church bells rang 
merrily as he drove past, as if he had been driving to meet his bride at the 
alur, and the whole village turned out to welcome him. On inquiry, I 
heard Mr. Coupland gives all the school children a tea on this occasion. 
Willoughby Gorse held our good fox we have twice had such a good gallop 
with this season, but to-day he was unfortunatdy headed and killed. We 
next found at Ellars Gorse, and ran slowly over a deep plough country to 
Widmerpool Gardens; next found a mangy fox at The Curate. He only 
ran a few fields before hounds bowled him over. Thursday, as no hounds 
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met anywhere handv, Mr. Coupland, with his usual consideratioay seat out 
cards to iuvite his mends to meet the hounds at Ashby FolTille. I don't 
know why, but a bye^ay with the Quom is looked upon as sometbing 
too heavenly in Leicestenhire. Every man mounts his best borse^ and 
makes up his mind to ride to-day, as we always expect the run of the season ; 
and so to-day looked like it. After drawing Thorpe Tmssells blank, we 
found at Ashby Pastures ; the fox crossed the road, as if he meant to &oe 
that fine wild open country, all grass, by Twyford, and where there is no 
covert for miles. Unfortunately, before we got half-a-dozen fields^ an open 
drain gave our fox safe shelter. Hounds were then taken back to the oovcit, 
and found another fox, which took us a slow ring round Gaddesby, but 
hounds never had any scent to run, and I suppose to make a hit, or finish to 
a bad run, Firr went off full pace to Gaddesby Spinny ; bat neither has 
hunted fox or any other was waiting for him. Mr. Coupland then order ed 
the hounds to cross the river Theak and draw Cossington Gorse^ wbeie 
several foxes were found, and after a good deal of rattling in the covert and 
round it, we got away rather late in the afternoon, and had a nice bit of 
hundng over a beautinil bit of country to Holby, where the *' bye-day ** 
ended, and we all went home, had a good dinner, our botde of wine^ a 
night's rest, and turned out aggin on Friday morning in a very doubtful state 
of mind if the frost would allow us to hunt at all. Not seeing the master at 
Queniborough on my arrival there at II o'clock, I began to think frost 
must be hard at Goscote, but soon fears were set aside by the order of 
the roaster to trot off to one of the Gaddesby spinnies, where a fox was away 
at a moment, and hounds ran fast on the grass ; but when anything happened 
to cause a check, there was no scent to make it good, and we lost him at 
Gaddesby. Our second fox was found in a narrow spinny above Baggrave, 
a most horrible place to get away from. You had the choice of two, both 
ugly places, one three rails set in the top of a high bank, with a blind ditch 
on the taking-off side into the spinny, which the huntsman, followed by the 
master and a few others, got over, and the other a deep bottom, where your 
horse had to creep, half down, under boughs of a tree, and half way up the 
opposite bank, the earth giving every time, and so making the place bigger, 
until one horse fell back and stopped the rest, for he was not got out for 
hours. The consequence of all these difficulties at the start, and the honnds 
getting away close to their fox, only about half a dozen saw the sharp, bat 
short, gallop of fifteen minutes to near Baggrave, where he was lost. We 
then found at Barkby Holt, but had no scent Since this, frost, which b 
very severe, has kept hounds in kennel, and there appears no chance of hunt- 
ing again this month. 

' The Quom Hunt Ball, at Loughborough, on the 12th, was quite a success. 
The ball was well attended, and most of the large houses in the neighbour- 
hood brought large parties. Mr. William Famham, of Quomdon House, 
gave a splendid ball the next night, which was a great success. Nothing 
could have been better done in any way. 

' It is with deep regret I hear a report, which I fear is too true, that Mr. 
Coupland has decided to resign the mastership of this crack pack at the end 
of the season. His health has not allowed him to ride in his old form for 
two years, and no one can expect him to keep hounds if he is unable to enjoy 
the sport. But cannot sometbing be done to keep the master for another 
year, without such an expense to himself? Mr. Uoupland appears to be so 
much better in health now to what he was last year, that I hope there is 
every prospect another year he might be again sound and in good form. 
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Surely the noblemen and gentlemen who have hunted with the Quorn the 
last ten years, and had such good sport, will not allow this splendid estab- 
lishment to be scattered abroad for the sake of a paltry extra subscription 
from each ? I cannot believe that we can all be so foolish, and I trust some 
active step will be taken to request Mr. Coupland to reconsider his deter- 
mination. Men cannot expect, in these days, to hunt five or six days a week 
without contributing to the expenses of the hunt. I hope those who have a 
high portion in the hunt will call a eeneral meeting, and exert themselves 
before it b too late, or I fear they will find master, servants, and hounds all 
scattered I am confident many men would give an extra *pony,' and' 
smaller men a '^ tenner,** which perhaps might keep things going. I know 
many, who with myself, would do so gladly.' 

On Monday, December ayth, the Belvoir met at Bayard's Leap, after 
drawing the gorse blank ; they found in Cranwell, and, after running a ring 
in covert, kilkd a fine old dog fox ; found again in Leadenham Hill Top, 
and soon killed him ; but as they were breaking him up. Will Wells, the 
first whip, halloed another away, and they were soon on his line, and ran 
hard to Welbome, by the Cocked Hat, through Lord Bristol's covert and 
Bayard's Leap, where the hounds got a view and raced into him in the open, 
within two fields of California, ^ter a good gallop of fifr^-eight minutes 
without a check. Amongst others out were the Hon. Evelyn Pelham, 
Colonel Fane, Colonel Reeve, Mr. Robert Micklethwaite, Major Parker 
and two sons. Captain Neville, Captain Tennant, Messrs. Arthur and 
Walter Willson, and the Misses Willson ; and the farmers came out in 
great force and proved themselves, as they are, real good sportsmen. On 
Wednesday, the 29th, they met at Croxton Park, when a large field 
assembled, amongst whom were Lord John Manners and the Hon. E. A. 
Manners, Lord and Lady Grey de Wilton, Lord Cloncurry, Hon. Captain 
and Mrs. Molyneux, Hon. Hugh Lowther, Sir Hugh Cholmeley, Major 
Paynter, Major Longstaffe, Colonel Gosling, Captains Tennant, Boyce, 
Parker, Micklethwaite, Smith, Clayton, Downing, Singleton, Welby, Brockle- 
hurst, Messrs. W. G. Marshall, H. Harter, Chaplin, Hardy, Algernon 
Tumor, Couturie, W. Downing, W. Pender, Lubbock, Mirehouse, Martin, 
Johnson, Pochin, Hornsby, &c ; but they had an unsatisfactory day. They 
ran one fox a short rinff, with a bad scent, round Coston Covert, and lost 
him ; found another in Waltham Thorns, but did no good with him. It was 
a very wet day, very cold, and no scent. On Friday, the 31st, they met at 
Ponton ; but, m spite of deep snow and hard frost, Gillard went to the meet 
as much for exercise as with any idea of hunting ; but he drew Boothby Big 
Wood, where they found and hunted for over an hour, and as there was no 
scent came home. On Saturday, January 1st, a great change took place in 
the weather. Although there was still a good dol of snow about, it melted 
rapidly, and they met at Three Queens ; but there was a very small field, and 
nobody from Melton, as there was too much snow in that locality. The 
Duke of Rutland was out, who enjoyed the day's sport, as also Lord John 
Manners and his two sons. Sir Hugh Cholmelev, Mr. John E. Welby, 
Captain Downing, Mr. Stanley, Mr. Mirehouse, Mr. Pender; Major Long- 
staffe and Mr. Algernon Tumor cut in at Stoke Rochford. They found in 
Humberstone, went away at once with the best scent they had had this 
season, up to Stoke Pastures, into Stoke Rochford, across the park and the 
North Road into Easton Park, where he went to ground, after forty-five 
minutes without a check. Then they found again in the School Plaits, and 
went away very fast by Sproxton and the cross-roads into Harlaxton, through 
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the wood with a regular rattle, down to the village, straight away to Stoke 
Rochford to ground. This was a fir^-class day's sport. On Monday, 
January 3rd, they met at Bottesford. There was otily a small field, bat 
they had a good run, with a kill, from the Debdales through Allington, by 
the Hall, over the vale by Marston, through Barrowby Thorns, over tfec 
Tunnel, as if going into Grantham, taking refuge in a garden, where the 
hounds getting a view ran into him, after a first-class hunting run of fifty- 
five minutes, which was not fast, but a good fair pace all through ; after this 
they found in Casthorpe, near Barrowby Thorns, but had a run from Ship- 
roan's Plantation up to Casthorpe, through Harlaxton clays, over the canal, 
by Mr. Brewster's, into Woolsthorpe Cliff. After a lot of hunting Gillard 
stopped the hounds at dark, just as they were going to Denton. The Duke 
came out in the afternoon. Lord John Manners was also out with one of his 
sons and the Hon. Miss Kate Manners, who was riding a pony. On 
Tuesday, the 4th, they were at Haverholme, when they found and went 
aWay du^ctly, by Aveland village, very fast, up to Sleafbrd, and straight, but 
slower, to Aswarby, where they lost. On Wednesday, the 5th, they met 
at Waltham, drew Mr. Burbidge's covert, where they found and got away at 
once on good terms, and sent him along without a check to within three 
fields of Gartree Hill, then by Great Dalby and Thorpe Satchville into 
Thorpe Trussels, where he was viewed a long way ahead; and, as the 
Quorn were to have a bye-day the following day, Gillard would not per- 
severe, not liking to disturb the covert ; so they trotted back to Burbidge, 
where they found again, crossed the line towards the Spinnies, leaving Melton 
on the right, and, with a bad scent, ran to ground. On this day, in addition 
to others mentioned before, Messrs. Gosling, Praed, Chaplin, and Walter 
Selby, were out In spite of a very hard frost they hunted on Friday, 
January 7th, and had a fair afternoon s sport from Weaver's Lodge. They 
went on to Falkingham Big Covert, from which the fox went away before 
the hounds were put on, and they ran by Threckingham, where he turned 
back to the left and lost close to the road, about half a mile from the little 
covert. This they drew, and finding another, ran to Lenton New Covert, 
nearly to Pickworth, where they lost It was very bad riding, freezing hard 
all day. 

On Christmas Eve, when the Pytchley Woodland pack met at Diagley, 
Mr. Langham gave Captain Elmhirst permission to draw Waterloo Gorse 
and Loatland Wood, a very large field from the Pytchley and Sir Bache 
Cunard's being out to see him. A capital gallop came off from the far-famed 
Waterloo over an exceedingly stiff and, perhaps fortunately, not a frequent 
line past the right of Oxendon to Farndon, then round to the right, passing 
dose to Market Harboro* on to Braybrooke. Of this, five-and-thirty 
minutes were very fast, but the railway rather spoiled a fine country, which 
in itself is almost too strongly fenced to ride over. A change of foxes 
prevented a finish. However, on December the 30tb, Captain Elmhirst, 
in his Pytchley Woodlands, had a real clinker, the hounds running a 
seven-mile point in forty-five minutes. They found at the Little Hermitage 
Wood, never dwelling a second till they reached the ferther side of Weekly 
Hall Wood. Up to this point they went over a country aufte open, beyond 
two small coverts, which thev spun through like lightning, and they ran 
equally fast over grass and plough. As they flashed out beyond Weekly 
Hall Wood the tail hounds put up a fresh fox, and it was ten minutes before 
the pack could be whipped off him, but their run fox was too beat to get 
away. Some of the neld viewed him creeping on, but he cbnld go no 
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farther than the village of Geddiogtoo^ half a mile off, where they came up 
to and killed him at the back of the first cottage. 

The Old Berkeley had &mous sport up to the time they were stopped by 
the firost, in fact the best they have known in that country for a very long time. 
On Thursday, December 30th, when they met at The Pheasanti they found 
in Hodgemore, raced their fox for twenty-two mmutes and rolled him over ; 
then had one hour and ten minutes with another from Coleshill Spinny, going 
a six-mile point, or tea as the hounds went, running into a fine old dog fox 
as stiff as a stake. This was a beautiful scenting day. On January 3rd they 
had a capital hour and ten minutes fix>m Sarrett, over a decent country, but 
just as they were killing their fox, a brute gave a false halloa^ which caused a 
check, and WcMrall could never get on terms with him agaiO| and waa obliged 
to give him up at Chenies. 

They continued in luck, having capital runs until stopped by the frosts 
Never in the memory of the oldest member of the hunt hav€ they had 
such a season, or enjoyed such a succession of good days. Plenty of 
foxes all over the country, and as a rule scent has ^n good, so with such 
a pack of hounds it need not be said that Worxall has given a pretty good 
account of most that he has found, and brought many to hand after long 
runs. Very gratifying to the master, Mr. Longman, who has spared neither 
time nor expense to get his establishment to perfection. The hitter days in 
December and early January were exceptionaUy good on the west side of the 
country, where Squire Drake's keepers could give lessons to those who do 
not know their profession well enough to keep foxes and pheasants in the 
same coverts. On January 3rd, from Sarratt, they found in the Rose Hall 
Covert, and ran hard through Lord Chesham's coverts, along the vaUe]^ 
turning to Flaunden, and on to Woodmans as if for Shendish, but being 
headed, he turned right-handed over a country that took some doing, making 
a ring back to where he was first found. Twisting and turning at the pace 
hounds went they roust have run over nearly ten miles of country in an hour. 
Getting to Rose Hall he made his way through the covert, and away the 
same line as before. Foiled ground gave him every advantage, for the dog^ 
hounds were brought to their noses, and could only work inch by inch, whUe 
some of the field, not those who had been with them all through the run, 
they were glad enough to ease their horses by standing still, but the skirtevs, 
shui&ers, and lane-thrusters came to the fore as usual when hounds are in 
difficulties ; and now they were favoured by the line of gaps made cm the 
first journey, so there was not much chance for hounds. ' It is often so at the 
most critical time for a huntsman. "What can he do? His hounds couU 
work it out if not ridden over, and perhaps even get on tenns witk their fox 
again, but now he must get hold of them and make a oast. The whips are 

?uick enough to turn them, and now his reputation depends upon that cast, 
f he hits him off, and hounds get away well, sportsmen come to the front 
again ; many of them have perhaps made for the same point, and are ready 
to start. They appreciate such a cast, and acknowledge it quietly * Well 
* done.* But if the cast is a failure, and many times a huntsman has no room 
allowed him even to make a cast, unless a big fence stops the delinquents, 
then the grumblers go home vowing that he b the biggest duffer out, * hounds 
^ no good,' ftoL, &c When ' Arrv, who ' 'unts seg'kr ' (alternate Saiuidays with 
his pal in the office), geu hold of this and talks abont it in the tain* er 
wherever he may be : * Awfol duffer, sir; 'ounds 'ad been running an hour 
^ Kke blazes, and lost the fox all of a sudden, just as me and Tom, and Jem 
^ Spriggs 'ad got the lead ; we wo/ ridin'! 'The master 'oUaied oat, <^'01d 
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* *< 'aid,** just like the jealous beggar, and the 'untsman took *is 'ounds nmikd 

* across two fields with such n^en to jump. Every one stood still, frightened 

* to go, I suppose, but me and Tom wosn't going to let that duffing 'untsman 
' go ome ana say Vd pounded us, so we rode at 'em, and my 'orse jumped 
' so big I 'ad to catch 'im round the neck to 'old on. I made for a gap ia a 

* comer, and 'ounds came right towards me. The 'untsman cheered 'em as 

* if he wanted them to 'unt me. Then he was very uncivil when they came 

* runnine past my 'orse, and of course he kicked one. There was a row, as 
' if one Vmnd more or less mattered where they 'ave so many. They wasted 
^ so much time that they never found that fox agen- Call 'imsdf a 'untsman ; 

* 'e's only fit to drive a cab. I won't 'unt with that slow lot any more.' 
'Arry having passed thb verdict, that huntsman's reputation b gone, of cooise, 
for 'Arry is a great authority. On this occasion, however, the huntsman 
made a capital cast across the river towards Chenics Mount, and hit off his 
fox ; but the wily one had a long start, and as most of the field had waited 
back in covert, not seeing hounds go away, ' Arry's verdict had to be chanced, 
and a good fox lives for another day. Monday, loth, was a capital day, the 
last that hounds hunted* In spite of the bitterly cold morning, with host 
threatening, a large field, induaing many ladies, met them at Bushey MilL 
With the dog-hounds Worrall found a fox at once in Berry Grove, Mr. 
Holland's. The crash of muac showed that scent was good, as they drove 
him through the covert towards Aldenham as if for the grass country. 
Heads up and stems down they raced fi>r two fields, when to the disappoint- 
ment of those who secured a start they swung short back to the covert where 
he had been headed by some men at work. Through they went again out 
towards Bushey Hall, but headed again ; a very fine dog fox came right back 
through the horsemen to the covert where first found. Again they drove 
him through and away along the water meadows to Aldenham Abb^, 
where he saved his bnish by about five yards, getting into a rabbit-h<Je m 
the pleasure grounds. Troited across the river by Munden to Bricket 
They found in the scrubs, ran across the railway, through the wood to 
Bucknals, where men at work turned him, and hounds made short work of 
him. Another on the move took them round the wood twice, hounds 
hunting a cold scent in a way that was a real treat to a sportsman to see. 
Breaking away towards the Noke (where the Hertfordshire meet to draw 
Bricket) he was headed, and they were on better terms with him the second 
turn round. Then he broke away by the toll bar, and pace was hot enough. 
Lucky were they who gained a start, and they had not much time at first to 
pick their plaoo, towsurds Serge Hill, leaving that on the left to Plastns, 
through Mr. Bailey's to Birch Wood, and across to Pre Wood. Straight 
through the great wood they drove with a merry chorus to Pro Farm, wtee 
they diecked by some sheep folds. Worrall cast up the hill, hit him off, 
and they ran to the Gorhambury carriage-drive, crossed this, leaving Mr. 
Purrott's house on the left towards the river, tumed left-handed along the 
water meadows to the fish ponds, where he took refuge in a drain, from 
which he was evicted by a flush of water, and hounds killed him. One hour 
and a ouarter they had been running. The frost set in hard befiare hounds 
reached home, and they have not been out since. An amusing scene for 
the spectators, though, perhaps, not so niUch frm for the perrormersi was 
witnessed with these hounds some time a^ o. After a good nm they run a 
fox into a garden. Not wishing to ride m the whips, with one or two of 
the field, dismounted, running about the garden till hounds killed their fox. 
Those who were taking the fox from the hounds were soon seen making 
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their way out of the garden in a great hurry, the whip holding the carcase 
with one hand, while with the other he wildly clutched his hair, the others 
also clutching at their hair and beating the air while running their best. 
The fox had taken refuge under a bee skip, which, overturned by the bounds, 
woke up the inhabitants, who resented the insult. To see the victims 
picking the clusters of bees off each other's necks and caps was comical, and 
It is to be feared there was more laughter than sympathy amongst the 
spectators. 

With the Berkhampstead buckhounds Mr. Rawle has been showing good 
^rt, though he has not yet succeeded in spreading his followers in a long 
hne across two or three counties as he loves to do. One of the best runs 
this season was from the Bridgewater Arms, Gaddesden. A hind took 
them over the Downs from Dagnal to Ivinghoe, nearly to Tring Station, 
where the little ladies, which are keener than ever, caught a view, racing 
afong by the railway, past Tring cutting, nearly to Cheddington Station, and 
here they were checked awhile. On agam they raced, soon coming up with 
their game, driving her round the small grass enclosures away to Iiorton, 
crossbg the canal twice, and hunting over a rare grass country with plenty of 
big fencing, till they reaichcd the lighter open country by Ivinghoe Aston to 
Eddlesborough. Over the little brooks and up by the Traveller's Friend to 
the Downs again, nearly to Ashridge, up and down the valleys to Wards 
Coombe, where she was taken after a good ring. A good run was from 
Studham Common through the Beechwood coverts, where most of the field 
were left behind in the fog and driving rain, while a select few went on with 
the hounds by Cheverell s Green, Row End Farm, nearly to Kensworth, 
then by Markgate Cell to Pepnerstock, across Stockwood Park, hounds 
getting a view and radng into Luton. The streets crowded with people 
bothered the stag, and he was taken close to the Geoxge Hotel, and his 
followers found that refreshment needed on a soaking wet day. From 
Choulsbury Common, on January 5thy they had a good runi and took their 
hind at Great Missendon. 

On Thursday, January 6th, there was a monster meet on Blandfoid race- 
course, when there were about 500 horsemen to meet Lord Portman's 
hounds, and at least looo foot people also, on the oocasbn of the visit of 
the Duke and Duchess of Connaught to Crichel House, who were both 
mounted bv Lord Alington, and were accompanied by the Earl of Hard- 
wicke, Earl and Countess of Clarendon, Lord and Lady Castlereagh, Lord 
Algernon Lennox, Sir John Lister Kaye^ Hon. Mr. and Mrs. Bourke^ 8cc 
Of the regular East Dorset field were present Lord Portman, the Hon. 
William and Edwin Portman, Messrs. Edward, Henry, and Claude Portman, 
Mr. James Farquharson, General Park, Colonel Twyford, Sir Thomas 
Grove, Mr. Duemore, Mr. Bowers, &C., &c. It was a fine day, bat there 
was a bitterly cdd north-east wind, the precursor of the dreadful frost and 
snow, which entirely stopped hunting from that day. With such a fearful 
crowd sport was amte out of the ouestion, though Moss, the huntsman, and 
Robert rickard, the first whip, diet all they possibly could. They first drew 
a piece of gorse on the racecourse belonging to Mr. James Farquharson, 
where they fimnd a fi>x ; but the mob woidd not let him break, and he saved 
his life in a rabbit-hole. Then they drew a covert, also on the racecourse, 
where they found a brace, who made several attempts to break covert, but 
were turned back bv the crowd, and they also went to ground. Then they 
went on to Hyde Plantatioo, where they found another, and ran into Lord 
Alington's big coverts^ where, after some woodland hunting, they gave it up. 
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The B.V.H. were m full swisg of good sport up to the frost and sdow. 
Thev had some exoeUent runs up to that penod, especially ia their Bsky and 
Wallingford country, and also near Oxford. On November nth they mel 
at Blackbird Leaze Lodge, and had a run of forty minutes over the Gar- 
sington country, and killed their hare in the open ; then foUowed another 
good run over the Cuddcsdon and Wheatiey lands, and on to the right of 
Coorabe Wood, where the hounds ran into their haw after a run of foity 
minutes. December 4th, Rowstock Crossroads, near Sterenton. A stoat 
hare was found on Hagboume Hill ; she ran over Chiltoa Field to Gore 
Hill, to the Warren, over the Newbury Road, and on to Usley Downs, 
where the hounds were stopped (in consequence of lai^ flocks of sheep), at 
the end of a capital thirty-eight minutes. Another hare was found in 
Chilton Bottom ; she ran straight for Abbott's Heath, but keeping to the 
right, made for Betterton Farm, and a plantation near, then on to the 
Downs again, and was raced from scent to view, and so gieat was the pace 
that she fell dead twenty yards before the hounds, a&ev one of the fiistest 
runs of the season. Time, twenty-five minutes, without the slightest check. 
December 7th, South Stoke ; a very good day's sport. The first ha<« was 
pulled down after a good hunting run of fifty WMnults. Two aiore ruoa 
succeeded this, and a brace more hares killed, the last one affording a clipping 
burst of fifteen minutes. January 4th, Little Stokei The first hare nm over 
the Stoke and Ipsden country, and was killed near Moukford sailway aach. 
The second ran to North Grove, Checkendoo, where the hounds woe 
stopped. January 6th, Mongewell Park Lodges. A rare good day's sport, 
running the first hare over the Mongewell, Newnhan, aSod North Stoke 
farms, and round to Grims Dyke, where she was puUed down alter a 
dipping run of fifty-three minute& Another hare cut out the work partly 
over the same line, but ran forward by Oakley Wood to B^gars Bush Hill^ 
to Goulds Grove and Mayes Farm, and on to Foxberry and Mongewttt 
Wood, where the hounds were stopped, aiter a ma of filly miottto& A 
large field out on both these days. Amongst those pveseat were Colonel and 
Mrs. Herbert MorreH, Major Lovell, J. Kershaw, G. Hampden, (3ha& 
MorreU (late master of the WcHoestershire), T. Hakt, J. Kirby, 8cc^ te. 
The hounds are in Mccellent condition, and there is a very neat and work* 
manlike appearance about tho whole turn-out*— horses, hounds, and men.. Of 
the roaster (Mr. Everett) very little need be said, as he is so well know» as 
an M.H« ne carries the horn himself, and lets the hounds hunt as long as 
they can, and only takes them in hand when he sees it is neoaoacy to 
interfere. These hounds must woiJL for themselves, and they know it and d$ 
it, and the master loves to see them work out a scent, and is nete* better 
pleased than when they have unravelled the Gordian knot His oafc-A c aw^ 
i» Charles Eynstone, who has been with t^e hounds tho lass twenty yeais» 
He is a lighl-weight, and a very civil, quiet, and efficient man in the 
field. 

Major Dent has had excellent sport with the Bedab up to Christmas^ 
but since then there has been Ktde doing, on account of the weather. A sad 
gloom was cast over the country at the close of the year by the sudden death 
of Captain Russdl, R.N. He dies lamented by rich aald poor alijce, and as 
long as any of the present generation of foxhuntem remnini hu wihile 
^ b«iv«'* and cheery greeting, when the honnds weva m NemPton Ifouae, will 
never be forgotten. 

The run with Sir Nathaniel RothschSd's ataghouadb on the Thnndiy 
before Christmas Day was oF exceptional severity. ^ He ia taking a 
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* Kne,' said the Ma^feer, ts, after haying turned the deer out, he came back 
to lay the hounds on. Away they went from Eythrop, o?er Winchendon 
HiH and along Gipsey Bottom, where already two loose horses were to be 
seen careering about. The line continued, straight as a crow could fly, pa,st 
the Wootton Woods to Ham Green, then between Doddershall Wood an-i 
Grendon, by Edgoott and Chamdon Common to Twyford ; a fine wild line 
of country, on the borders of the Claydon Woods, but at all times excessively 
dJbep. At Twyford the waters were out, but the deer seemed to make light 
of the floods. A few of the field got across near Twyford Mill ; others, less 
fortunate, got nothing but a ducking at other points, for swimming a beaten 
horse is at all times a doubtful proceeding ; some old staghunters preferred 
a stem chase along the roads, and the soft ones turned their horses' heads 
homewards for Leighton. The time taken by the sportsmen in getting 
through the floods gave the hounds a long lead as they raced over the grass 
up to the Tinge wick Woods, before reaching which point most of those 
ardent spirits and gallant horses that had hitherto cut out all the work, one 
by one declined. The hounds only skirted the woods, and kept on by 
Fmemere und Shalston to Biddlesdon Park, where the deer was safely taken 
by Mr. John Green, with the assistance of Mr. Saunders and Mr. Flowers, 
Junior. Fred. Cox came up shortly afterwards, and the only other person 
who got to the «nd was Mark Howditt, who had come to grief in the water 
at Twyford, but kept on with the pluck and perseverance so peculiarly his 
own. The point is a trifle under nineteen miles, andlthe time was guessed 
at two hours and a half. The hounds were taken to Buckingham and 
brought home by rail. 

The Curraghmore continue having capital sport. On New Year's day 
they met at Kiimacthomas Gate, to make good the previous Tuesday, when 
they were stopped by a thick fog. They first drew Ballydum, where the 
dog pack found and got on him almost directly, when he ran as if he meant 
Curr^hmore, but turning sharp to the right, down by Guilco cross-roads, 
along the edge of the bog, leaving Carrol's Cross to the left, and worked his 
way back to Ballydum, not fifty yards before the leading hounds, when they 
whipped off, not wishing to kill him in the covert, which they surely would 
have done. Then they drew Carrigamore, where they found, and had a nice 
gallop by Knockaderry through Amber Hill to ground. On Monday, 
January 5rd, they met at Garden Morris with the lady pack, found in the 
bog covert, ran him across the park by the house, over the road as if for 
Carigeen ; but as he was crossing the bog some country fellow slipped a cur 
dog at him, which caused a check, and they could not get on very well 
afterwards, so they gave him up and went on to Carigeen, where they found 
and got away at once, when the * ladies ' led the field such a dance for forty- 
five minutes as they have seldom ridden to, and rolled their fox over in the 
open close to Ballydum, after about a six-mile point, or about nine the way 
they ran ; then found again in Kiimacthomas Covert, and had a smart gallop 
to the foot of the mountain, where they whipped off. There are some who 
fondly think that a sporting correspondent reposes always on a bed of roses ; 
but it is said that a certain Irish hunting correspondent in this district was 
actually ' Boycotted ' because he had paid hb rent ; so it is to be hoped that 
something will soon be done to satisfy the Land Leaguers. 

We beg to draw the attention of our readers who sufler from gout in their 
feet or hands to a very cheap and simple remedy, which has given us speedy 
relief from pain on two or three occasions, so that we think it b a public duty 
to make it known for die benefit of all who sufler from this horrible malady. 
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It is simply to pat about a handful^ or quarter of a pound, of common wash- 
ing soda (which costs a penny a pound) into a foot-pan, smd after it has been 
dissolved, to add sufficient hot water to cover the ankle, and soak the foot in 
it, not less than half an hour, keeping up the temperature of the bath by 
adding fresh hot water. On taking it out, the bad foot should be wrapped 
up in a compreiie made of the same bath water, and covered with oil silk or 
flannel, and a thick easy woollen sock. The bath may be used three times a 
day. On each occasion that we tried it, relief from acute pain was obtained, 
by even the first bath. It is almost needless to say that the action of the 
soda is very strong, and has a direct local influence. As the cniative power 
of most of the Continental baths recommended for gout is some alkali which 
is absorbed into the system, why should sufferers go to the trouble and 
expense of a journey to Homburg, Wiesbaden, Vidiy, or elsewhere, when 
they can get a bath which will rdieve them in their own bedrooms far leas 
than one halfpenny i 

* F. G/ has asked us to make a note of -the following case, shortly put. 
Readers may remember, some few years since, that we published an article 
called ' Tom Spring's Back Parlour/ Mr. W. H. Leveiell, of ' Bell's Life,' 
received a communication from the authorities of Norwood Cemetery, in- 
forming him that ' Tom Spring's monument ' was going to utter decay ; and 
he applied to * F. G.,' as a Fogey who knew Spring very well, to find out if 
his relations were alive. ' F. G. ' wrote to the parson of Founhope, Hereford, 
where Spring was bom, and he, like a good Christian, tried hard to unearth 
the relatives and drew the neighbourhood blank. Twenty-five pounds only 
are wanted, and one thing b certain, which is, that twenty-five pounds 
murt somehow be posted widi Mr. Leverell of ^ Bell's Life.' Now there are 
three courses open : i. Readers of this Magazine who iave sat in the inner 
ring on a truss of straw, for * auld lang syne ' are bound to post the ' poasibles ' 
(say a * cart-wheel' or half a • goldfinch ') in Mr. W, H. L.'s 'dv.' a. Thcjr 
may leave it alone ; or, 3. In large country houses, when this Magazine b 
received, there must be lots of happy idlers, frozen«out huntsmen perhaps ; 
elder sons who fancy they are reading for the bar, guardsmen, life-guardsmen, 
&c., &C., &c. They must have done all their songs, all their charades, all their 
flirting by this time, and all feel bored. Why moi, then, get some gloves in, 
pitch the magic square in the hall, have an mner ring for the ladies and an 
outer ring for the servants, gamekeepers, &c. ; havetheur hair cut short, adopt 
the real ring Jresi, substituting a silk jersey for the buff, a very telling costume, 
adopt proper soubriquets, and illustrate the noble art. Inner ring for ladies 
only five shillings ; mulled claret-cup a shilling a glass, cigarettes a shilling 
each, and the thing is done. Shouldn't I like, before sudi an audience, to 
be M.C., with a sponge and towel, and introduce the champions : ' ** Porky 
< <* Clarke," ladies I— the British ^oak. The British ^oak, ladies— << Porky 
** Clarke!" Time.' 

The death of Mr. Sothem has not only removed a ^well-graced actor' 
from the scene, but left a void in various phases of social life which his many 
friends will have a difficulty in filling. 'Those whose knowledge of him was 
confined to the footlights will feel that they have lost a comedian un- 
approached and unapproachable in his particular line. To the many friends 
and acquaintances who knew him as the most genial and charming of 
companions, the keenest of sportsmen, the drollest of farceyri, the loss will 
be something more, and yet we suppose we ought to place the public loss the 
first and foremost. He was such a perfectly natural actor. Putting aside his 
creations of * Lord Dundreary ' and * David Garrick,' the one the most 
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remarkable example of eooentric comedy ever seen, the other a highly- 
finished piece of acting, in which Mr. Sothem showed powers before then 
unexpected, his remaining characters, at least those we chiefly care to 
remember him in, were all conceived in the highest rein of comedy, and 
they were all essentially English gentlemen. 'Frank Annerly,' 'Harry 
Vivian,' * Colonel John White,' ' Charles Chuckles,' and others, the names of 
which have escaped us, were all perfectly natural rS/ei^ and the actor carried 
his audience with him by the utter absence of all staginess in their delineation. 
No other actor, with the single exception of Charles Mathews, ever had that 
gift that we can remember. We once heard it said of the latter distinguished 
comedian, and that by a veteran in the profession, that he was not an actor, 
but a first-rate amateur. If this was true of Charles Mathews, we think it 
was true in many instances of Edward Sothern. 

Of the Sothem of private life we might, if space allowed, write much. 
As a sportsman there was none keener, and for an mstance of this we cannot 
do better than quote the following anecdote sent us by a friend : 

' No man more thoroughly enjoyed a day with foxhounds, and more truly 
hunted because he liked it, than Mr. Sothern. When he was playing at 
Birmingham, about ten years ago, he hunted frequently with the North 
Warwickshire, and often brought his horse to Rugby for a day on the 
grass, and half frightened hb manager's life out, lest he should come to 
grief or not to be ^ck in time. But, to prove how truly keen and fond of 
Uie sport he was, I well remember seeing him at Leicester on Thursday, 
March 26th, 1868, he having come down from London by the early tram 
from St. Pancras, and riding with him to Barkby Hall, to meet the Quom, 
then under the management of the Marquess of Hastings, and advertised to 
meet at twelve o'clock. I fully recollect, also, how the Marquess, with a 
party of friends, did not arrive until past one, and then went mto the ELall 
and did not come out until half-past, to the great disgust and annoyance of 
all who had been waiting since twelve o'clock. How we found in the Holt 
and ran by South Croxton to Baggrave, where, with Mr. Sothern, I was 
obliged to leave them and get back to Leicester, to catch the train to 
Rugby. I well remember, also, hb saying on the platform, when parting 
with him, that he was going back to London to play at the Haymarket as 
soon as he arrived. On my expressing great astonishment he said, *' It was 
"all habit; that he should sleep in the train, undress and dress in hb 
« brougham, have a cup of green tea, and then go on the stage to amuse the 
« British public." ' 

Very characteristic, but what a terrible strain on the system; what a 
burning of the candle at both ends ; for thb was only one instance out of 
very many. He was often out with the Baron — we have met him ourselves 
with the Oakley, when he had but scant time with hard riding to catch the 
train at Bedford, with probably the same sequel that our friend has men* 
tioned — the dressing and undressing in the brougham, the cup of strong tea, 
and then the footlights ! No wonder that a naturally robust constitution 
finally succumbed to such trials. The last time we saw him was previous 
to hb going to America with the Duke of Beaufort and Sir John Reid, 
principally for a shooting and fishing tour, of which the two survivors 
we know will long cherish pleasant, and at the same time painful memories. 
Our own acquaintance with him was slight, but we have felt the influence 
of hb genial manners, and held sweet converse with him in old Dun- 
dreary days, the remembrance of which, we trust, will always be fresh and 
green. 
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We cordiftUy Arfbrse eterf %Ofd iti the Mfewiisg, and shall idways be 
gjlftd to hear tftm ^ tht Hetfnk ' z^ 

^Dear Mr. VAN-baiYEa, 

* When Eoping Fittest came into the hands of the City of London, I 
haci hugged myself with the notion t&at it was to be preserved, as far as 
possible, in its natural aspect, leaving travel walks, flower beds, mowing- 
machines and such like to the Crystal ralaoe and Battersea Park. Judge 
then of my dismay when t learned that the Corporation, in an evil moment, 
bad consented to an extension of the WaltharaAow railway to High Beach, 
the very centre of the forest. It may be true that the line itself will only 
require seven acres of forest land, but it will sever from it many more acres, 
which will become utterly valueless for the purposes of recreation and 
enjoyment; it will cut through Hawkwood, and destroy the lovely thicket 
near the Woodman : it will wantonly interfere with the glorious view from 
Queen Elizabeth's Lodge over Fairmead, pufHng engines will break the 
peaceful charm and efFectuaTly di^l any illusion as to the extent of the 
sylvan scenery before ii». The memorial trees planted last October by the 
Duke and Duchess of Coonaught will be as much cut off from the forest as 
if they had been planted upon the Hertfordshire side of the Lea. And 
what may we expect at the terminus at the foot of High Beach Hill ? A 
railway hotel, a town, shops and tea-gardens. As soon as the first sod of the 
railway is cut, every adjoining patch of ground will have a notice-board put 
up of freehold land to let upon building leases. The plea put forward for 
this extension is that tiigh fieach, and the most beautiful parts of the forest 
around, are almost inaccessible for the million. And yet this spot, which is 
so difficult of access, has a good carriage-road running through the middle of 
it, and the Eastenders find no difficiuty in getting there in their pleasure- 
vans ; they want no railroad, they like a pleasant drive of a few miles into 
the country with the fun of the road, calling at The Eagle at Snaresbrook, 
and looking in at what was old Tommy Rounding's house at Woodford 
Wells. I have not lived all these years in London without learning the 
ways of my fellow-citizens. High Beach is not more than two miles from 
the Loughton station, on the Epping railway, and about the same disunce 
from the Chingford station on the Walthamstow line. Old Sir Jacob 
Jelly belly, even after three helpings of turtle on the previous evening, could 
walk to either station in three-quarters of an hour, or, as he would be more 
inclined to do, could drive in a fly in twenty minutes. Is it then for the 
accommodation of the public, or to fill the pockets of the builder and the 
speculator, that the Forest is to be cut into shreds ? As brick and mortar 
advance, nature will be compelled to recede. Farewell, then, to King's Oak, 
adieu to this home of the beech trees. One encroachment will rapidly lead 
to another, and High Beach will disappear as completely as Wanstead, 
Hainault, Snaresbrook, and other portions of the once grand forest of 
Waltham have done before it. I am, dear Mr. Van-Driver, yours very 
faithfully, 

•The Hermit in London.' 
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